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I. 
THE  REFORMED  CHURCn  AND   HER  CREED.* 

BY  REV.  W.  RUPP,  D.D. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  that  with  the  exposition  of  the 
world's  intellectual  and  industrial  life,  in  connection  with  this 
celebration  of  the  fourth  centennial  of  the  discovery  of  America, 
there  should  be  joined  also  an  exposition  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  various  religious  organizations  of  the  world, 
and  especially  of  those  of  this  country.  And  it  is  a  happy  co- 
incidence that  this  exposition  occurs  during  the  present  year, 
during  which  we  of  the  Reformed  Church  are  celebrating  the 
centennial  of  our  independent  existence  in  this  country^  when  it 
is  particularly  fitting  that  we  should  give  an  account  of  our- 
selves and  of  our  standing  as  a  Christian  denomination^  both  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  religious  world  around  us. 

The  religious  feature  of  this  great  exposition  is  particularly 
appropriate,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  discovery  and  first  set- 
tlement of  America  stand  inseparably  connected  with  the  in- 

''^Thifl  and  the  two  immediatelj  following  papers  were  read,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  here  placed,  at  the  Reformed  Church  Ck)ngre88   in  Chi- 
cago* held,  in  connection  with  the  Columbian  Exposition,  in  1893. 
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terests  and  movements  of  religion.  Columbus,  though  moved 
in  part  to  undertake  a  voyage  of  discovery,  by  scientific  and 
commercial  considerations,  was  moved  in  part,  also,  by  a  desire 
for  the  extension  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  as  soon,  there- 
fore, as  he  had  landed  upon  the  Island  of  Guanahani,  he  planted, 
by  the  side  of  the  ensign  of  Spain,  also  the  sign  of  the  cross,  in 
token  of  the  fact  that  the  new  world  which  he  had  discovered 
should  belong  to  the  religion  of  Christ. 

And  the  subsequent  settlement  of  the  continent  of  North 
America  was  especially  determined  by  religious  motives.  It  is 
an  interesting  as  well  as  significant  fact,  that  the  discovery  of 
America  occurred  just  nine  years  after  the  birth  of  Luther,  and 
eight  years  after  the  birth  of  Zwingli,  and  twenty-four  years 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
Indeed  the  enterprise  of  Columbus  may  be  regarded  as  itself  a 
part  of  that  general  movement  growing  out  of  the  new  awaken- 
ing of  intellectual  and  religious  life  throughout  European 
Christendom,  which  was  destined  to  issue  in  the  Reformation 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  which  excited  in  men  everywhere 
a  desire  to  break  through  the  limitations  of  space  as  well  as  of 
thought,  by  which  they  had  hitherto  been  confined.  But  it  is 
also  an  interesting  fact,  and  one  of  vast  significance  for  the 
history  of  religion,  that  Columbus  never  saw  thS  continent  of 
North  America.  His  landing  first  upon  the  coast  of  South 
America  determined  in  that  direction  the  stream  of  Spanish 
emigration,  thus  making  that  part  of  the  new  world  a  Spanish 
and  Catholic  country,  while  the  possession  of  North  America 
was  reserved  for  the  Anglo-German  race,  in  whose  bosom  the 
Reformation  of  religion  was  accomplished,  and  which  has  since 
been  the  leading  race  in  the  world's  historical  development. 

The  first  settlement  of  North  America  was  distinctly  a  reli- 
gious movement — a  religious  migration  growing  out  of  the 
social  and  political  upheaval  occasioned  by  the  Reformation. 
The  original  colonists,  whether  English,  Scotch,  German, 
Dutch  or  Swiss  came  to  these  shores,  not  for  the  sake  of  adven- 
ture or  fortune,  but  in  order  that  they  might  here  enjoy  that 
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religious  peace  and  freedom  which  were  denied  tq  them  in  the 
lands  of  their  birth.  Providence  had  here  prepared  a  new 
theatre  for  the  free  development  and  appliQation  of  the  new 
ideas  introduced  by  the  Reformation,  and  for  the  evolution 
of  a  higher  and  better  civilization  than  any  that  the  world  had 
ever  produced  before. 

Members  of  the  Reformed  Church,  driven  from  their  homes 
in  Germany,  Switzerland  and  France^  by  the  ravages  of  war 
and  the  presence  of  persecution,  came  to  this  country  in  large 
numbers  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  settling  in  various  places  from 
New  York  to  the  Carolinas,  but  being  especially  attracted  to 
the  province  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  liberal  policy  of  its  pro- 
prietary governor.  The  Mother  Church  of  Germany  being,  by 
reason  of  her  own  affliction,  unable  to  care  for  the  wants  of  her 
spiritual  children  in  this  new  world,  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Holland  generously  came  to  their  aid,  providing  them,  as  far 
as  possible,  with  pastors,  and  exercising  toward  them  a  sort  of 
general  oversight  and  care.  Thus,  in  1746,  through  the  agency 
of  the  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter,  a  coeius  or  Synod  was  organized, 
possessing  advisory  powers,  but  being  in  all  essential  respects 
subject  to  the  Synods  of  Holland. 

This  relation  of  dependence  upon  the  Church  of  Holland  sub- 
sisted during  a  period  of  forty-seven  years,  which,  including 
the  stormy  times  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  and  of  the  war 
of  Independence,  was  not  a  bright  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  progress 
was  the  want  of  pastors  for  the  scattered  congregations  and 
people.  And  there  was  no  way  of  securing  pastors  except 
through  the  agency  of  the  Synods  of  Holland.  But  the  work- 
ing of  this  agency,  with  the  best  intentions,  doubtless,  on  its 
own  part,  was  not  satisfactory,  and  its  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
German  Reformed  churches  in  America  were  not  attended  with 
the  most  favorable  results.  Consequently,  in  1793,  ten  years 
after  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  other  religious  bodies  in  the  country,  the  Synod 
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declared  its  independence  of  the  Church  of  Holland  by  the 
adoption  of  a  Constitution,  and  by  the  assumption  of  the  title, 
''Synod  of  the  German  Eeformed  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  North  America/^  which  continued  to  be  the  official  title  of 
our  Church  until  1869,  when  it  was  exchanged  for  the  briefer 
and  more  appropriate  title  of  ''Eeformed  Church  in  the  United 
States/^ 

The  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  then,  is  a  con- 
tinuation on  American  soil  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Ger- 
many, particularly  the  Palatinate,  with  a  considerable  infusion 
of  Swiss,  French,  English  and  Scotch  elements.  She  does  not 
date  her  origin  from  her  declaration  of  independence  of  Holland 
in  1798,  nor  either  from  the  first  organization  of  the  Synod  in 
1746.  The  Reformed  Church  traces  her  origin  back  to  the 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  through  the  Refor- 
mation to  the  old  Catholic  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
through  that  to  the  Apostolic  Church,  founded  on  the  first 
Christian  Pentecost ;  not,  indeed,  in  the  sense  of  a  mechanical 
or  tactual  succession  of  the  ministry,  an  idea  which  she  repu- 
diates, but  in  the  sense  of  true  organic  development  and  of  un- 
broken spiritual  continuity.  She  regards  herself,  therefore,  as 
a  true  organic  part  or  member  of  that  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
whose  existence  we  confess  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  which 
our  Catechism  teaches  that  Christ  is  gathering  out  of  the  whole 
human  race  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

That  this  is  the  conception  which  our  Church  entertains  of 
her  own  origin  and  relationship,  appears  from  the  name  by 
which  she  designates  herself,  and  by  which  she  has  always  been 
known  in  history.  Her  name  is  Reformed^  and  if  it  be  found 
necessary  to  qualify  this  any  further,  it  is  done  by  adding  the 
name  of  the  country  or  nationality.  The  various  denominations 
into  which  the  Church  universal  is  now  divided,  get  their  names, 
as  is  well  known,  from  various  circumstances.  The  form  of 
organization,  for  example,  has  furnished  the  names  of  the  Epis- 
copal and  Presbyterian  Churches.  The  mode  observed  in  the 
administration  of  baptism  has  supplied  the  name  for  one  group 
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of  denominations^  and  the  method  followed  in  what  is  supposed 
to  be  the  conversion  of  sinners^  that  for  another.  The  Lutheran 
Church  receives  its  name  from  the  great  personality  of  Luther, 
who  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Germany. 

Now  the  Reformed  Church,  while  she  possesses  in  the  pres- 
byterial  polity  what  she  believes  to  be  a  scriptural  form  of 
government,  in  the  sprinkling  or  affusion  of  infants  what  she 
believes  to  be  a  scriptural  mode  of  baptism,  and  in  catechiza- 
tion  and  confirmation  what  she  believes  to  be  a  scriptural 
method  of  leading  young  people  to  make  a  profession  of  religion, 
does  not  so  emphasize  any  one  of  these  interests  as  to  take  her 
name  from  it.  Nor  has  any  single  man  ever  been  able  to  oc* 
cupy  such  an  important  position  in  relation  to  her  as  to  impress 
upon  her  his  name.  She  has  her  great  names  in  history — her 
Zwingli,  her  Calvin,  her  Bucer,  her  BuUinger,  her  Martyr,  her 
Ursinus,  and  a  host  of  others,  whom  she  delights  to  honor — but 
she  is  not  willing  to  be  named  after  any  of  them.  Believing 
herself  to  be  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and 
prophets,  Jesus  Christ  being  the  chief  corner-stone,  she  prefers 
to  be  known  by  the  simple  name  of  Reformed,  which  expresses 
both  her  relation  to  the  past  and  to  the  present.  She  is  a  part 
of  the  old  Catholic  Church  reformed.  The  glory  of  the  old 
Catholic  Church,  therefore,  is  ours.  Her  great  names  are  ours. 
Her  martyrs,  her  theologians  and  her  saints  are  ours.  Her 
Columbus  is  ours,  and  we  revere  his  memory  none  the  less 
because  he  was  a  Catholic,  and  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
crucifix  and  rosary.  But  ours  is  the  Church  reformed — freed 
from  the  abuses  and  limitations  of  a  past  age,  and  adapted,  in 
faith  and  practice,  to  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  modern 
world. 

Our  confession  of  faith  is  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  so  called 
from  the  place  of  its  publication,  namely,  the  city  of  Heidel- 
berg, on  the  Rhine,  in  the  year  1563.  We  regard  it  as  an  ad- 
vantage, nay,  as  a  necessity,  to  have  a  confession  of  faith* 
Thero  are  respectable  denominations  of  Christians,  who,  repu- 
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diating  everything  like  a  confession  of  faith,  claim  to  regard  the 
Bihle  alone  a8  occupying  this  place.  The  Bible^  they  say,  and 
not  any  man-made  creed,  is  their  confession  of  faith ;  although 
upon  closer  acquaintance  with  thero,  one  always  discovers  that, 
in  their  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  they  are  governed  by  an 
unwritten  creed  or  tradition,  that  is  as  binding  upon  them  as 
any  collection  of  rules  that  could  possibly  be  made.  We,  too, 
with  all  branches  of  original  Protestantism,  hold  the  Bible  to  be 
the  ultimate  rule  of  Christian  faith  and  practice.  But  the  Bible 
needs  to  be  explained.  It  is  the  original  and  unchanging 
record  of  divine  revelation  in  history  ;  and  in  order  that  it  may 
meet  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Qhurch  in  all  ages,  it  needs  an 
ever-fresh  interpretation  and  application,  to  which  end  there  is 
required  in  the  Church  a  teaching  office,  acting  according  to 
rules  expressive  of  the  Christian  consciousness  of  any  particu- 
lar time  or  period.  Such  a  rule  we  have  in  our  Catechism. 
Upon  the  title  page  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Catechism  there 
appeared  the  motto:  ^*Nach dieter  Regelforachetin  der  SchriftJ' 
— '^According  to  this  rule  search  the  Scriptures."  The  inten- 
tion of  the  Catechism,  accordingly,  is  not  to  serve  as  asubtitute 
for  the  Bible,  but  as  a  guide  to  the  study  of  the  Bible. 

But  while  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  a  confession  of  faith,  it  is 
not  good  to  have  too  much  of  a  confession.  It  is  not  desirable, 
in  particular,  that  a  confession  should  go  too  far  in  the  way  of 
determining  doctrines.  Doctrines  are  the  result  of  logical  re- 
flection upon  the  truths  or  facts  of  faith  in  connection  with  the 
scientific  study  of  the  Bible.  This  result  will  always  be  con- 
ditioned by  the  general  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  an  age. 
Doctrines,  therefore,  can  not  be  settled  once  for  all.  No  system 
of  theology  can  be  valid  for  all  times.  Theology  is  progressive, 
like  any  other  human  science.  There  is  progress  in  religious 
knowledge,  as  well  as  in  the  knowledge  of  medicine,  or  of  any- 
thing else.  Christ,  moreover,  has  promised  His  Holy  Spirit  to 
the  Church  for  all  time,  to  lead  her  into  all  truth.  Not  only 
to  the  Apostles  was  the  Holy  Spirit  given  for  the  purpose  of 
illumination  and  instruction ;  but  every  age  and  every  portion 
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of  the  Church  has  in  its  own  measure  and  degree  enjoyed  the 
same  divine  gift.  The  progress  of  knowledge,  therefore,  must 
be  a  perpetual  process  that  can  only  end  with  the  final  consum- 
mation of  the  Church  in  the  glorification  of  heaven. 

NoV  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  too  extensive  a  confession 
might  become  a  hindrance  instead  of  a  help  to  such  progress. 
When  a  confession  undertakes  to  settle  questions  in  doctrinal 
theology,  for  the  full  understanding  of  which  the  conditions  are 
not  at  hand  in  the  age  to  which  it  belongs,  and  when  such  set- 
tlement is  attempted  to  be  forced  upon  the  minds  of  future  gen- 
erations, there  takes  place  a  violation  of  the  true  intention  and 
purpose  of  a  confession.  One  generation  has  'no  right  to 
enslave  the  mind  of  another,  either  in  science,  religion  or  poli- 
tics, and  the  attempt  to  do  so  will  always  be  resisted.  Tbere 
are  extant  so-called  confessions  of  faith  which  have  made  this 
mistake  of  defining  too  much.  They  are,  in  fact,  systems  of 
doctrine,  dealing  with  the  most  difficult  metaphysical  questions 
in  the  science  of  theology.  They  may  be  ever  so  logical  and 
consistent  in  themselves,  yet  laboring  under  the  limitations  of 
the  theological  mind  of  a  past  age,  they  are  not  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  intellectual  and  moral  conditions  of  the  present 
time.  The  mind  of  the  Church  has  outgrown  them  ;  and  the 
desire  for  revision  and  change  must,  therefore,  be  irresistible. 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism  has  not  thus  sinned  against  the 
proper  idea  and  intention  of  a  confession.  It  is  not  a  system 
of  theology,  but  a  confession  of  faith  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
wordy  speaking  everywhere  the  language  of  concrete  personal 
faith,  and  not  of  abstract  theological  reflection  or  thought.  It 
teaches,  in  direct  practical  and  devotional  form,  the  fundamen- 
tal truths  to  be  believed,  and  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  the 
Christian,  without  losing  itself  in  the  labyrinths  of  speculative 
theology.  What  is  sometimes  made  a  reproach  against  the 
Catechism,  namely,  that  it  is  silent  concerning  so  many  import- 
ant doctrines,  while  it  is  vague  or  indefinite  concerning  others, 
is  thus  in  truth  one  of  its  peculiar  excellencies.  It  deals  simply, 
in  practical  form,  with  the  fundamental  facts  of  faith  as  embo- 
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died  in  the  Apostles'  Greed,  the  institutions  of  the  sacraments, 
the  ten  commandments,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  There  may  be 
points  of  doctrine^  indeed,  in  regard  to  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  many,  even  the  Catechism  may  be  supposed  to  go  beyond 
the  legitimate  limits  of  a  confession  of  faith,  and  in  regai'd  to 
which  it  betrays  the  theological  limitations  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  but  these  points  are  certainly  few,  and  do  not  mate- 
rially diminish  its  value  as  a  book  of  instruction  in  fundamental 
religious  truth. 

The  Catechism,  for  example,  says  nothing  concerning  the 
inspiration,  or  concerning  the  canon  of  the  Bible.  Indeed  it 
says  nothing  about  the  Bible  at  all.  By  means  of  its  proof- 
passages,  or  references,  it  recognizes  the  Bible  as  a  source  and 
rule  of  faith  ;  but  it  has  no  doctrine  of  the  Bible.  It  has 
nothing  to  say  on  the  subject  of  Biblical  infallibility  or  iner- 
erancy;  and  scholars  in  the  Reformed  Church  are  free  to 
adopt  any  theory  concerning  the  Bible  that  may  seem  to  them  to 
be  most  true  to  the  phenomena  which  it  presents,  provided  only, 
that  they  are  loyal  to  the  Bible  as  the  ultimate  rule  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  practice.  In  fact,  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
Catechism,  it  is  not  the  Bible,  but  Christ,  that  forms  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Christian  religion  and  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  Reformed  Church,  therefore,  cannot  agree  to  the  proposi- 
tion first  announced  by  Chillingworth,  and  since  then  so  often 
repeated,  that  the  ''Bible  alone  is  the  religion  of  Protestants." 
While  recognizing  and  appreciating  the  inestimable  value  of  the 
Bible  as  a  rule  of  faith,  and  as  a  means  of  spiritual  nourish- 
ment for  the  Christian,  we  are  nevertheless  bound  with  our 
Catechism  to  acknowledge  Christ  alone  as  the  foundation  and 
supreme  authority  of  our  religion. 

This  leads  us  to  a  consideration,  which  must  be  brief,  how- 
ever, of  the  question  :  What  is  the  central  principle  or  ruling 
idea  of  the  Catechism,  and,  therefore,  of  the  theological  think- 
ing which  is  most  true  to  the  Catechism  ?  Any  book  or  system 
of  thought  must  have  a  principle,  an  organizing  idea,  that  will 
serve  to  unite  its  various  parts  in  one  intelligible  whole.     Such 
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principle  need  not  always  be  expressed  in  a  proposition.  It  is 
sufficient  that  it  be  at  band  aa  an  implicit  force,  sbaping  and 
controlling  the  various  ideas  in  themselves  and  in  their  relation 
to  each  other  in  the  ayatem.  The  Bible  baa  such  a  central 
principle,  making  of  the  varioua  writings  which  are  united 
therein  one  book — one  consistent,  organic  whole  of  apiritnal 
teaching ;  and  that  principle  is  the  idea  of  Christ.  "  Ye  search 
the  Scriptures,"  says  Christ  Himself,  "  becanse  y«  think  that 
in  them  ye  have  eternal  life  ;  and  these  are  they  which  bear 
witness  of  me."  And  this,  it  should  be  obserTed,  was  said 
of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  the  name  of  Christ  never 
appears.  It  is  the  leading  purpose  of  the  Bible  to  speak  of 
Christ,  and  to  lead  men  to  believe  on  Him.  The  Bible,  indeed^ 
speaks  of  many  other  things.  It  speaks  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  of  the  fall  and  depravity  of  man,  of  the  history  of  king- 
doms, of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  a  great  number  of  men  and 
women.  Bat  the  centre  of  its  interest  lies  not  in  these  things, 
and  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  these  things  that  it  was  written. 
Its  main  interest  centres  in  Christ;  and  He,  therefore,  is  the 
illnminating  idea  of  all  its  pages.  Hence  also  in  its  Ghristo- 
logical,  as  in  its  directly  religious  and  moral  aspects,  the  Bible 
mnst  be  infallible,  whatever  may  be  said  of  its  history,  geogra- 
phy, chronology,  or  science. 

In  this  respect  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  agrees  with  the 
Bible.  Its  central  principle  is  the  idea  of  Christ.  This  prin- 
ciple implies  that  the  person  of  Christ  is  the  principle  of  the 
divine  constitution  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  humanity. 
He  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  God's  ways — the  <dpha  and 
omega  of  the  whole  creation.  There  is  nothing  more  original 
or  more  eternal  in  the  divine  mind  than  the  idea  of  Christ,  aa 
there  ia  nothing  more  central  in  the  divine  life  of  love  than  the 
divine  Son ;  and  this  divine  idea  of  the  Christ,  as  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  eternal  love  in  creaturely  form,  must  be  snpposed  to 
have  determined  God's  whole  thought  of  the  universe. 
Christ,  God,  whose  life  is  love,  eternally  decreed  to 
Himself  in  a  world  of  personal   creatures,  made  ia 


erse.     In     ^H 
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image — and  made  in  order  to  know  Him,  to  love  Him,  and  to 
live  with  Him  in  eternal  happiness  to  glorify  and  praise  Him. 
And,  now,  a  system  of  religious  faith,  or  of  theological  thought, 
that  shall  correspond  to  this  reality  of  the  divine  life  and 
counsels,  must  have  for  its  central  principle  the  idea  of  Christ ; 
and  this  idea,  then^  must  determine  the  form  and  relations  of 
every  doctrine  and  of  every  conception  of  the  system.  This  is 
the  conception  of  the  Christological  or  Christocentric  principle. 

This  principle  came  to  be  the  principle  of  the  Catechism  not 
through  self-conscious  reflection  or  choice  on  the  part  of  its 
authors,  but  rather  spontaneously,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
important  place  which  the  Apostles'  Creed  occupies  in  the  Cate- 
chism. The  theology  of  that  time  had  not  advanced  to  the 
distinct  apprehension  of  this  principle.  In  the  Catholic  Church, 
before  the  Reformation  Christ  was  displaced  from  His  true 
position  in  the  centre  of  religious  faith  and  feeling  by  the 
importance  which  was  assigned  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  the 
saints  and  angels,  and  especially  to  the  priesthood.  And  in  the 
thinking  of  the  first  Reformers  the  principle  was  not  clearly 
recognized  either,  Zwingli  approaching  nearest  to  it,  while 
Luther  made  central  the  idea  of  justification  by  faith,  and  Calvin 
the  doctrine  of  decrees,  or  of  the  divine  sovereignty.  But  in  the 
faith  of  the  early  Church,  as  expressed  in  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
the  idea  of  Christ  was  apprehended  in  its  fundamental  import- 
ance and  in  its  true  relation  of  centrality ;  and  in  making  the 
Creed  the  substantial  basis  of  the  Catechism,  the  authors  builded 
better  than  they  knew,  and  made  the  idea  of  Christ  the  con- 
trolling principle  of  their  confessional  system.  Accordingly, 
the  Reformed  Church  has  led  the  way,  in  this  country  at  least, 
in  the  adoption  of  the  Christological  idea  as  the  ruling  principle 
of  all  true  theological  thinking,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that 
others  in  ever  larger  numbers  are  following  the  example. 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism  does  not  teach  the  doctrine  of 
reprobation,  or  of  a  predestination  to  perdition  ;  although  both 
of  its  authors  held  this  doctrine  as  a  part  of  their  private  theo- 
logical system — a  part  we  say,  not  the  germinal  principle  out  of 
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which  all  ports  grew,  as  came  to  be  the  case  with  certain  theo- 
logians after  the  Armenian  controversy.  The  Catechism  teaches 
the  doctrine  of  free  grace,  of  equal  grace,  and  of  sufficient 
grace  for  all.  Using  the  phraseology  of  the  Anselmic  doctrine 
of  the  atonement,  which,  without  an;  examination  or  discus- 
sion, was  accepted  bj  all  parties  in  the  time  of  Che  Reforma- 
tion, the  Catechism  declares  that  Christ  in  Hia  sulTering  and 
death  has  sustained  the  wrath  of  God  against  aU  mankind. 
Christ,  then,  is  not  a  partial,  but  a  universal  Saviour;  and,  if 
anj  persons  are  not  saved,  it  will  not  be  because  of  any  divine 
ordination  preventing  their  salvation,  but  because  of  their  will- 
ful rejection  of  the  offer  of  salvation  in  Christ. 

The  Catechism  teaches  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
in  common  with  all  other  branches  of  Protestantism.  But  the 
form  of  this  doctrine  is  in  so  far  peculiar — and  this  peculiarity 
is  due  probably  to  the  influence  of  Zwingli  * — that  justification 
is  apprehended  as  an  ethical  reality,  and  not  merely  as  a 
forensic  fiction.  The  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness,  in 
'  the  sense  of  the  Catechism,  involves  a  real  impartation  of 
righteousness  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  real  appropriation  of  it 
in  an  ethical  way  through  faith  on  the  other.  By  faith  the 
believer  is  "  ingrafted  "  and  "  implanted  "  into  Christ,  and  this 
relation  becomes  the  promise  and  potency  of  sanctification,  or  of 
the  moral  reproduction  of  the  character  of  Christ,  of  which  the 
imputation  of  Christ's  merits  is  an  anticipation  in  the  divine 
judgment.  "  It  is  impossible,"  says  the  Catechism,  "  that  those 
who  are  implanted  into  Christ  by  true  faith,  should  not  bring 

"  "If  Zniogli  ilo«t  Dot  seem  to  lay  itrem  upon  jii»tiEcatioa  b;  faith,  it  is 
not  becaiua  he  underrates  its  importance ;  it  is  everywhere  assumed  as  irae 
withont  need  ofdisciiauon  ;  that  which  Zwingli  dwells  upon  is  Ihe  divine  char- 
Oder  ta  be  built  up  in  thate  wAo  have  made  the  beginning  in  the  Christian  life. 
Fulh,  hope,  and  love  are  the  three  qiialiiie'  not  to  be  separated  in  Chriatiau 
axperience — the  three  constituents  of  the  divine  life  in  man,  which  from  firtt 
to  last  is  inspired  and  perfected  hj  the  indwelliog  infinite  Bplrit."  Allen't 
"Omtinuitg  of  Christian  Thought,-  p.  200.  We  are  convinced  that  in  recent 
yeare  Zwingli  has  nut  received  the  atieotion  that  it  due  him.  Would  It  BOt  faa 
well  for  the  R<^furmed  Church  to  stud;  tl 
oiighlj  duo  has  heen  the  a 
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forth  fruits  of  thankfulness ; "  and  in  view  of  this  guarantee  of 
sanctification,  which  is  involved  in  our  vital  union  with  Christ  by 
faith,  Qod  may  now  '^  not  remember  against  us  our  sins  or  our 
corrupt  nature." 

And  this  mystery  of  the  Christian  life,  the  reality  of  a  vital 
personal  union  with  Christy  is  not  only  witnessed,  but  aided  and 
promoted  by  the  sacraments.  The  sacraments,  according  to 
the  Catechism,  are  holy,  visible  signs  and  seals  of  the  grace 
promised  in  the  Gospel.  Baptism  is  the  divine  sign  and  pledge 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  of  our  renewal  and  incorporation 
into  Christ  through  sanctification  by  the  Spirit.  And  the 
Lord's  Supper  is,  not  a  sacrifice  offered  to  God  by  the  Church 
for  the  sins  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  nor  is  it  a  literal  eating 
and  drinking  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  in  which  there 
would  be  no  spiritual  profit ;  but  it  is  a  divine  sign  and  pledge 
of  our  growing,  vital  and  spiritual  union  with  Christ.  Without 
defining  the  mode,  the  Catechism  teaches  that  the  things  signi- 
fied by  the  sacramental  elements  are  realized  for  the  soul  by  or 
in  the  believing  use  of  them.  Baptism  is  more  than  a  sign  of 
regeneration  to  be  accomplished  at  some  other  time  or  place:  it 
is  a  sign  of  regeneration  now  accomplished.  And  so  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  not  merely  a  sign  of  the  general  truth  that  as  the 
bread  and  wine  sustain  the  natural  life,  so  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  are  the  true  meat  and  drink  of  the  soul  unto  eternal 
life,  but  a  divine  pledge  assuring  us  that  we  are  as  really  par- 
takers of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  through  the  working  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  we  receive  by  the  mouth  these  holy  tokens 
in  remembrance  of  Him.  The  sacraments,  therefore,  are  means 
of  grace^  and  not  merely  signs  of  grace — a  conception  which 
runs  through  all  the  practical  teaching  of  the  Catechism,  and 
broadly  distinguishes  it  from  very  much  of  the  practical  religious 
teaching  of  the  present  day,  which  does  not  know  what  to  do 
with  the  sacraments.  This  conception  of  sacramental  grace  as 
a  real  power  in  religion  the  Reformed  Church  has  in  common 
with  the  Church  of  the  past,  from  which  she  derives  her  origin. 

For  the  Reformed  Church,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  an 
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biatoricftl  Church.  She  has  a  true  histories!  origin  and  life. 
She  is  not  an  absolute  creation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  has  her  roots  in  the  past  being  and  life  of  the 
Oburch  universal.  Hence,  also,  she  has  ever  been  endowed 
with  a  true  historical  sense  and  feeling  that  do  not  willingly 
break  with  the  past.  She  has  always  been  conservative  and 
churchly,  opposed  only  to  that  which  is  contrary  to  the  Word 
of  God.*  She  has  always  preserved  the  churchly  style  of  ar- 
chitecture in  her  houses  of  worship.  She  has  always  recognized 
the  altar  in  her  sanctuaries.  She  has  never  doubted  the  pro- 
priety of  organs,  or  church  bells,  or  of  hymns  of  modern  com- 
position. She  has  preserved  the  Church  Year  with  its  sacred 
seasons  and  memories.  She  has  always  insisted  on  an  educated 
ministry.  And  she  has  never  ceased  to  practice  catechization 
and  confirmation  as  the  best  method  of  bringing  her  baptized 
children  and  young  people  into  full  communion. 

But  the  Reformed  Church  is  also  progressive.  She  looks  to 
the  future  as  well  as  to  the  past.  Her  professors  of  theology  at 
Merceraburg  astonished  the  world  by  teaching  a  theory  of  his- 
torical development  long  before  the  names  of  Darwin  and 
Spencer  were  heard  of.  History  means  progress,  development ; 
and  this  implies  change.  In  'history  and  in  religion,  as  well  as 
in  nature,  things  will  not  always  remain  as  they  are  now.  The 
old  foundations,  the  old  creed,  the  old  faith,  the  old  sacraments, 
the  old  prayers  and  hymns,  hallowed  by  the  piety  of  the  ages, 
will  remain ;  hut  there  will  be  progress  in  knowledge,  in  doe- 
trine,  in  theology,  in  organization,  and  in  methods  of  Church 
work.  And,  in  the  progress  of  the  future,  a  time  will  doubt- 
less come  when  the  various  Christian  denominations,  existing  in 
this  country  at  least,  will  become  one.  There  will,  some  day, 
he  an  American  Church — if  not  one  in  form,  one  at  least  in 
essence  and  spirit.  The  Saviour's  prayer  for  the  unity  of  be- 
lievers will  some  time  be  realized.  Denominations  will  cease  to 
insist  on  their  one-sided  peculiarities  as  conditions  of  Christian 
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fellowship.  And  in  that  process  of  unification,  as  well  as  in  the 
work  of  converting  the  world  now,  the  Reformed  Church,  whose 
peculiarity  it  is  that  she  has  no  peculiarity,  in  the  sense  just 
suggested,  will  have  a  work  to  perform.  Her  Christological 
theology,  putting  Christ  in  the  centre  of  her  faith,  will  espe- 
cially fit  her  for  the  work  of  mediation  and  reconciliation.  The 
world  will  never  be  reconciled  under  Luther,  or  Calvin,  or 
Wesley,  nor  either  under  pope  or  bishop ;  but  it  will  be  recon- 
ciled under  Christ.  And  it  is  the  especial  calling  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  to  hold  aloft  this  banner — this  sign,  by  which 
the  victory  over  the  world  is  to  be  accomplished. 


II. 

PROGRESS  OF  THEOLOGY  IN  THE  "REFORMED 
CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES." 

BY  PEOF.  TH08.  G.  APPLB,  D.D,,  LL.D.,  LANCASTER,  PA. 

The  theology  tanght  in  all  Reformed  Churches  will  naturnll; 
be  of  a  common  type,  growing  out  of  the  harmony  of  their 
different  confessioDa.  Yet  each  Reformed  denomination  that 
possesses  an  independent  existence  will  feel  itself  challenged  to 
maintain  a  theology  distinguished  by  its  own  confession.  There 
will  be  some  peculiarities,  especially  in  its  practical  theology, 
in  which  reference  is  made  to  denominational  usages  and  cus- 
toms, that  will  distinguish  it  from  the  theological  teaching  of 
other  churches.  So  also  in  its  treatment  of  the  leading  points 
in  theology  there  will  appear  something  peculiar  and  charac- 
teristic. 

During  a  certain  period  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
States  was  unprepared  to  produce  an  independent  type  of  theo- 
logy because  of  its  undeveloped  condition  in  this  country.  It 
was  not  until  it  began  to  establish  literary  and  theological  insti- 
tutions of  its  own,  and  began  to  impart  theological  instruction  to 
its  candidates  for  the  holy  ministry,  that  the  professors  in  the 
theological  seminary  felt  called  to  provide  a  type  of  theology  in 
harmony  with  the  teachings  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  the 
one,  and  only,  confession  held  by  this  church. 

The  first  movement  in  this  direction  began  in  the  earlier  his- 
tory of  the  first  literary  and  theological  institutions  established  by 
the  oldest  Synod  in  the  denomination.  This  movement  started 
by  directing  attention  to  the  history  and  genias  of  the  Heidelberg 
GatecbisiD,    It  umad  to  emphasize  and  maintain  the  idea  of 
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edacational  religion,  assamed  in  the  Catechisai,  as  over  against 
what  may  be  styled  the  emotional  type  of  religion.  The  former 
lays  stress  on  the  religions  training  of  the  young  baptised 
members  of  the  Chnrch,  in  preparing  them  for  fall  membership, 
whilst  the  latter  depends  mainly  on  particular  seasons  of  revi- 
Tals,  and  special  appeals  to  the  religions  feelings  and  emotions 
in  order  to  make  converts.  Hence  we  may  characterise  this 
theology  as  inculcating  the  catechetical  system,  which  is  based 
upon  the  idea  of  educational  religion. 

But  if  the  baptized  members  of  the  Church  are  thus  to  be 
instructed,  it  was  felt  necessary  to  define  the  status  of  the 
catechumen,  and  the  force  and  meaning  of  his  baptism.  This 
led  to  a  consideration  of  the  sacramental,  or  objective  side  of 
Christianity,  as  compared  with  the  subjective,  or  experimental 
side.     Both  sides  were  felt  to  be  necessary  and  essential. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  sacraments  atten- 
tion then  came  to  be  turned  to  the  nature  and  constitution  of 
the  Church,  as  a  supernatural  institution,  clothed  with  divine 
grace  in  and  through  the  Word  of  Ood  which  it  preaches  and 
the  sacraments  it  dispenses  for  the  salvation  of  men.  Hence 
this  theology  became  characterized  as  sacramental  and  chnrchly. 

But  the  movement  did  not  stop  here.  Attention  was  now 
directed  to  profounder  views  of  the  person  of  Christ  in  his  rela- 
tion to  the  Church.  More  particularly  the  subject  of  the  Incar- 
nation came  under  consideration  in  its  relation  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  person  of  Christ,  as  constituting  the  basis  of  his 
work  for  the  redemption  of  man  and  the  completion  of  our 
humanity.  The  principle  of  Christianity  is  the  ever-living  and 
life-giving  person  of  Christ.  Hence  this  theology  became 
characterized  as  Christological,  a  term  then  little  heard  of,  but 
now  become  common  in  theological  terminology. 

According  to  this  historical  order  appeared  The  History  and 
Genius  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  The  Mystical  Presence, 
and  tracts  and  articles  on  the  sect  spirit  in  Protestantism  and 
the  nature  of  the  Church,  and  on  the  Incarnation,  by  Dr.  J.  W. 
Nevin,  as  well  as  the  earlier  works  of  Dr.  Schaff  and  other  less 
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Doted  writers  of  that  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  It 
was  the  time  when  the  TractariaD  or  Puseyite  moTemeDt  was 
going  forward  in  England,  and  new  and  startling  attention 
became  centred  in  the  Church  Question.  The  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  the  theology  taught  in  the  institutions  of  the  Church 
located  at  Mercersburg  became  known  as  the  Merceraburg 
Theology,  which  attracted  attention  throughout  the  theological 
world  in  this  and  other  countries. 

The  articles  hj  Dr.  Nevin  on  Cyprian  and  Early  Christianity, 
Although  designed  mainly  to  prove  that  the  standpoint  of  the 
Tract&rian  movement  in  England  did  not  furnish  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  Church  Question,  were  startling,  and  considered 
by  some  to  be  an  attack  on  Protestantism  as  a  whole.  The 
Merceraburg  Theology  was  regarded  by  some  as  containing  an 
element  of  ecclesiasticism  which  went  beyond  safe  Protestant 
ground.  It  wan,  indeed,  but  natural  that  in  producing  a  School 
of  Theology,  and  an  independent  syatem,  it  might  become 
somewhat  one-eided  in  relation  to  the  Puritanic  and  Pietistic 
spirit  it  antagoniised  in  the  revival  and  new  measure  system 
.then  prevailing,  and  which  it  was  feared  might  invade  the 
Reformed  Church  to  the  detriment  of  the  catechetical  system. 

In  addition  to  this  came  the  long  and  exciting  discussion  on 
the  Liturgical  Question,  which  awakened  such  opposition  in 
different  sections  of  the  Church,  and  in  some  of  the  younger 
institutions  that  had  been  established,  that  a  division  of  the 
Church  became  imminent;  but  Juet  at  this  juncture  the  General 
Synod  was  led  to  appoint  a  Peace  Commission  to  reconcile  the 
matters  in  dispute  and  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Church. 
The  Peace  Measure  was  inaugurated  at  Lancaster,  where  our 
oldest  institutions  are  established,  and  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission was  unanimously  adopted  three  years  later  at  TifEn, 
Ohio,  where  the  leading  Western  institutions  are  established. 

The  report  of  the  Peace  Commission  was  a  compromise 
rather  than  an  inward  reconciliation  of  the  two  types  of  the- 
ology that  had  come  to  prevail,  but  still  it  served  to  indicate 
g  principles  on  which  both  aides  could  agree. 
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Has  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  then,  pro- 
daced  a  theology,  or  a  system  of  theological  teaching,  that 
designates  the  peculiar  life  and  genius  of  this  denomination, 
and  in  any  way  distinguished  from  that  of  other  Protestant 
churches?  We  think  we  may  say  it  has  in  its  general  spirit, 
though  certain  minor  differences  have  been  developed  in  the 
various  theological  schools  of  the  Church.  True,  there  is  no 
one  system  formulated  that  would  satisfy  in  all  its  details ;  but 
it  will  be  found,  we  think,  that  the  theological  agitations 
through  which  the  Church  has  passed  have  led  to  a  type  of  the- 
ological teaching  in  all  our  schools  that  is  distinctive.  It  is 
Reformed,  but  after  the  peculiar  life  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  the  Palatinate  on  the  Rhine. 

The  animus  of  a  church's  theological  teaching  manifests 
itself  in  a  practical  way  in  the  customs  that  prevail.  Ever 
since  the  publication  of  the  Anxious  Bench  there  has  been  no 
occasion  to  call  attention  to  this  subject.  The  instruction  of 
the  young  in  the  Catechism  preparatory  to  their  admission  to 
the  Lord's  Supper  has  become  universal  in  the  Church,  and  this, 
too,  whilst  in  other  Reformed  Churches,  of  the  Presbyterian 
type,  the  custom  has  fallen  away  entirely.  This  has  required 
a  firm  faith  in  the  grace  of  baptism,  and  in  the  gracious  state 
of  tho  baptized  members  of  the  Church  from  their  infancy.  So 
also  the  high  regard  for  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
reveals  the  faith  of  our  people  in  the  objective  ordinances  and 
appointments  of  the  Church,  and  the  observance  of  the  great 
festivals  of  the  church  year  has  become  general,  which  testifies 
to  the  churchly  character  of  the  theological  teaching  that 
prevails. 

Differences  exist  in  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  liturgical 
services  should  be  observed ;  but  there  is  a  universal  observance 
of  such  service  in  the  administration  of  the  holy  sacraments, 
and  to  a  large  extent  also  in  the  regular  service  for  the  Lord's 
Day.  We  might  refer  to  other  features  that  would  reveal  the 
general  tendency  of  the  prevailing  theological  teaching  in  the 
Church.     We  believe  there  would  be  no  material  difference  as 
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to  what  should  be  the  recognized  principle  of  theology.  Oar 
Berormed  Church  led  the  way  among  Froteetanl  churches  in 
holding  up  the  Chrietological  principle,  and  ire  believe  the  the- 
ology of  the  fnture  will  agree  to  centre  in  this  standpoint. 
This  principle  appears  in  the  works  published  by  oar  theologi- 
cal professors  in  former  years,  and  it  is  tho  principle  on  which 
is  based  the  first  work  on  Dogmatic  Theology  published  in  our 
Gbnrch,  viz :  "  The  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  in 
2  vols.,  by  the  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Seminary  at  Lan- 
caster, Dr.  E.  V.  Gerhart. 

Our  conclusion,  then,  is  that  within  less  than  seventy  years,  oat 
of  the  one  hundred  of  our  indep  endent  existence,  there  has  been 
developed  in  our  church  an  imlepen  dent  type  of  theological  teach- 
ing tbac  recognizes  the  peculiar  spirit  and  genius  of  our  Cate- 
chism and  of  our  Church.  So  long  as  we  remain  an  independ- 
ent church,  nur  theology  must  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  such 
independent  existence,  otherwise  we  continue  to  propagate  a 
division  in  the  Church  of  Christ  without  a  valid  reason. 

We  know  that  there  are  those  who  bold  that  there  is  no  need 
of  differences  in  oar  theology  based  upon  our  different  Confes- 
siona,  who  hold  that  the  Reformed  theology  is  one  and  the  same 
.  for  all  branches  of  the  Reformed  Church.  But  while  this  inay 
be  true  in  regard  to  the  essentials  of  Dermatic  Theology,  yet 
in  what  we  designate  Practical  Theology,  where  the  denomina- 
tional characteristics  and  customs  come  under  consideration,  it 
cannot  bold.  This  requires  a  recognition  of  our  denominational 
peca liar i ties,  and  we  believe  that  these  peculiarities  are  often 
emphasised  even  in  scboob  that  profess  to  teach  an  old  theology 
withoat  change. 

Bat  theology  has  a  calling  not  only  to  bring  oat  each  denomi- 
nation's peculiarities,  but  far  more  to  recognize  progress  in  the 
general  system,  and  thus  the  way  is  opened  for  new  features 
also  in  Syatemaic  Theology.  This  is  not  the  same  from  age  to 
age,  but  advances  to  fallcr  and  clearer  insight  into  the  truth. 
Hence,  while  every  deDomioation  ntisfies  ila  own  peculiar  de- 
nominational wants,  it  aims  aUo  to  make  some  contribution  to 
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theology  in  general.  As  in  the  science  of  Church  History, 
although  there  is  one  and  the  same  objective  history  to  consider, 
the  same  field  to  traverse^  yet  each  age  produces  historians  who 
give  us  advanced  views  and  advanced  positions  in  their  science. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  great  Neander  was  called  the  father  of 
modern  Church  historians.  And  ever  since  Neander  room  has 
been  left  for  still  other  authors  to  contribute  original  elements 
to  the  science.  Among  these,  we  may,  with  pride,  point  to  our 
own  Dr.  Schaff  as  the  most  distinguished  in  this  new  world. 

In  the  same  way  there  is  constant  progress  in  Dogmatic 
Theology,  and  each  church  is  under  obligation,  where  there  is 
suflScient  talent,  to  contribute  its  part  in  this  progress.  I  think 
it  is  not  presumptuous,  on  our  part,  to  claim  that  our  Reformed 
theology  has  made  its  contributions  in  the  general  field  of  the- 
ology. In  so  far  as  our  teachers  of  theology  have  aided  in 
mediating  German  theology  to  this  country,  yet  not  in  a  slavish 
way,  but  in  a  free  and  original  use  of  that  theology,  certain 
views  they  advanced  have  anticipated  what  is  now  coming  to 
the  surface  in  other  denominations.  Our  view  of  historical 
development,  first  brought  out  by  Dr.  Schaff  in  this  country,  is 
now  very. generally  accepted.  So,  too,  what  is  now  very  gen- 
erally held  as  the  Christological  principle  in  theology  was 
asserted  some  years  ago  in  our  Church.  Other  examples 
might  be  given. 

Let  me  add  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  stress  that  is  to  be 
laid  in  our  theology  upon  denominational  peculiarities  as  com- 
pared with  what  is  essential  and  catholic. 

In  these  days  especially,  when  the  tendency  is  so  strong 
towards  church  union,  ought  we  not  rather  to  ignore  denomina- 
tional peculiarities,  and  teach  only  that  which  is  common  to  all 
Protestant,  or,  at  least,  all  Reformed  Churches  ?  I  reply  :  The 
general  and  essential,  and  that  which  is  peculiar  to  each  de- 
nomination, are  not  necessarily  contradictory.  So  long  as  a 
denomination  continues  to  exist  as  an  independent  church,  it 
must  lay  a  certain  stress  on  its  denominational  peculiarities, 
else  it  must  fail  to  make  progress,  and  must  gradually  die  out. 
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In  other  words,  a  certain  denominational  spirit,  esprit  du  corps, 
must  be  cultivated.  Whenever  these  peculiarities  cease  to  be 
asserted  the  Church  will  be  ready  to  dissolve  and  be  swallowed 
up  in  some  other  body.  We  believe  that  a  certain  good  end 
was  to  be  gained  by  these  divisions  of  Protestantism.  They 
served  to  develop  a  many-sided  view  of  Christianity,  and  if  the 
time  should  come  when  they  will  be  merged  in  a  united  Evan- 
gelical Church,  yet  the  peculiar  phases  of  truth  they  developed 
will  not  be  lost,  but  serve  a  good  purpose  in  the  new  stadium  of 
union.  But  with  all  this,  it  must  be  granted  that  the  denomi- 
national stadium  of  Protestant  Christianity  is  an  imperfect  form 
of  the  Church,  and  that  it  opens  the  way  for  the  evil  of  Sec- 
tarianism, from  which  we  pray  to  be  delivered. 

What  the  case  requires  is  that  the  general  essential  truths  of 
theology  shall  be  emphasized  above  denominational  peculiarities. 
These  latter  must  be  maintained,  but  in  healthful  subordination 
to  the  former.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  holy  Catholic 
Church  is  more  than  any  one  denomination. 

We  may  truthfully  say  that  we,  as  a  Church,  have  not  erred 
in  the  line  of  denominationalism,  much  less  sectarianism.  The 
spirit  of  our  Catechism  is  eminently  irenic,  and  this  is  the  spirit 
of  our  Church  in  general.  Hmice  our  love  of  our  denomina- 
tion has  never  stood  in  the  way  of  Church  union.  The  article 
of  faith  in  the  '^Holy  Catholic  Church/'  as  contained  in  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  has  taken  precedence  of  our  love  and  devotion 
to  our  own  denomination.  The  recent  movement  towards  the 
federal  union  pf  the  two  Reformed  Churches  in  this  country 
has  shown  that  this  is  true.  Even  at  some  sacrifice  of  denomi- 
national attachment,  we  responded  to  the  invitation  to  form 
such  union,  and  that  it  finally  failed  was  not  the  fault  of  our 
Church.  Such  a  spirit  is  honorable  to  our  Church,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  it  may  continue  always  to  prevail. 

With  this  position,  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  relation 
of  what  is  strictly  peculiar  to  our  Church  to  that  which  is 
general  and  essential  to  all  evangelical  churches.  It  pertains 
to  our  theology  to  make  this  clear  and  plain.     Our  love  for, 
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and  attachmoDt  to,  our  own  Church  will  then  be  baptized  in 
that  broader  faith  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  thus  be 
free  from  the  taint  of  mere  sectarianism. 

It  has,  by  some,  been  held  that  our  Reformed  Church  is  lack- 
ing in  denominational  spirit.  The  Lutherans,  it  is  said,  are 
infused  by  a  spirit  of  adhesion  to  Luther,  the  Presbyterians  to 
Calvin ;  but  we  Reformed  have  nothing  of  that  sort  to  dis- 
tinguish us.  But  is  such  extreme  denominationalism,  after  all, 
to  be  coveted  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  weakness  7  Even  the  name 
of  Luther  is  not  able  to  prevent  divisions  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  a  wilderness  of  divi- 
sions, while  we  are  united  in  one  body.  Is  it  not  faith  in  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church  that  prevents  the  forming  of  divisions  ? 
And  is  not  this  stronger  than  attachment  to  one  leader  ? 

And  now  in  these  times  when  the  spirit  pf  church  union  is 
coming  to  prevail,  do  we  not  occupy  a  vantage  ground  in  re- 
sponding to  it  and  entering  into  it  7  So  it  appears  that  whilst 
a  one-sided  denominationalism  may  have  a  temporary  strength, 
yet  in  the  long  run  it.  is  an  element  of  weakness. 

Let  us  now  consider  this  oecumenical  and  irenical  spirit  of 
our  Reformed  Church  in  connection  with  the  great  historical 
celebration  that  has  gathered  ub  together  in  this  place.  Does 
not  everything  around  us  breathe  the  spirit  of  union  7  From 
all  parts  of  the  world,  men  and  societies,  and  interests,  are 
gathered  and  represented  here  which  represent  a  united  man- 
kind. Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  this  unity  of  our 
race  been  so  strongly  felt  and  realized.  Christianity  stands 
here  as  a  unit  and  speaks  for  the  unity  of  all  men  in  the  spirit 
of  the  last  Adam,  who  came  to  unite  its  disjecta  membra  |in  one 
brotherhood,  so  that  as  the  tower  of  Babel  through  sin  divided 
and  scattered  our  fallen  race,  so  the  great  miracle  of  Pentecost 
is  now  teaching  all  men  to  speak  again  in  one  language  and  to 
unite  them  in  one  spirit. 

Finally,  we  are  here  also,  and  perhaps  mainly,  to  celebrate 
the  Centennial  of  our  Church's  independent  existence  in  this  new 
world.     Our  history  of  a  century  has  come  under  review  in  all 
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its  different  interests — our  institutions,  our  charities,  etc.,  etc. 
— and  I  have  tried  to  set  forth  our  progress  in  theology.  Is  it 
not  a  matter  of  rejoicing  that  after  the  lapse  of  ages  of  perse- 
cutions, persecutions  that  drove  our  forefathers  from  the  father- 
land, yet  in  this  new  world/ amidst  great  trials  and  diflSculties, 
the  Church  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  from  Switzerland  and 
from  Germany,  has  become  established  and  united  all  over  this 
fair  land,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ?  With  minor  differ- 
ences, in  all  our  theological  schools  a  theology  is  taught  which 
breathes  one  spirit,  the  spirit  of  our  Catechism.  And  when  our 
representatives  come  into  the  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches 
from  all  lands  and  nations,  those  delegates  are  prepared  to 
speak  for  the  progress  of  theology  in  general.  We  have  not 
lagged  behind;  rather  we  have  led  the  way  in  this  progress, 
and  we  are  familiar  and  at  home  in  those  subjects  that  are  now 
specially  claiming  the  attention  of  the  whole  Christian  world, 
which  proves  that  in  the  interest  of  theology,  as  well  as  of 
practical  work  in  charity  at  home  and  missions  abroad  we  have 
kept  step  with  the  progress  of  the  times.  Let  this  progress  in 
the  past  century  inspire  our  Church  so  that  with  new  and  in- 
creasing zeal  it  may  enter  upon  a  new  century  of  its  existence, 
and  that  its  progress  in  the  future  may  far  overbalance  and  ex- 
ceed the  progress  of  the  past.  No  one  here  to-day  will  live  to 
see  the  close  of  another  century,  but  those  who  then  stand  to 
see  it  will  witness  wonders  wrought  in  the  twentieth  century  of 
history  that  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive ! 


III. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  A  CENTURY,  1793-1893. 

BY  REV.  J.  H.  DUBBS,  D.D. 

We  celebrate  daring  the  present  year  the  centennial  anni- 
versary of  the  most  interesting  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States.  If  we  cared  only  to 
measure  the  flight  of  time,  we  might,  it  is  true,  with  some  prop- 
riety celebrate  a  second  centennial,  instead  of  the  first.  Not 
to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  fact  that  Governor  Peter  Minuit, 
the  leader  of  the  Swedish  colony  which  in  1638  settled  on  the 
western  shore  of  Delaware  Bay,  was  a  member  and  had  been 
an  oflScer  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  the  German  city  of 
Wesel,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  among  the  pioneers  of  the 
great  German  migration  which  in  1693  began  to  pour  into  Penn- 
sylvania, there  were  at  least  a  few  who  held  to  the  Reformed 
confession.  A  few  years  later  we  find  Reformed  people  scat- 
tered through  all  the  colonies  from  New  York  to  Carolina.  In 
1710  the  Rev.  John  Frederick  Hager  began  to  preach  to  the 
Reformed  Palatines  on  the  Hudson,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Hoeger 
at  New  Berne,  North  Carolina.  In  the  same  year  the  pastor  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Neshaminy,  Pa.,  organized  a 
congregation  at  White  Marsh,  and  as  we  find  a  German  pastor 
settled  there  ten  years  later  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his 
missionary  work  was  in  the  interest  of  the  Germans.  A  Re- 
formed Church  was  erected  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  in  1719.  In 
1720  John  Philip  Boehm  was  preaching  at  Falkner  Swamp, 
Skippack  and  White  Marsh  ;  in  1727  George  Michael  Weiss 
organized  a  Reformed  Church  in  Philadelphia;  in  1731  we 
find  John  Henry  Goetschius  in  charge  of  eleven  congregations, 
28 
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extendiDg  in  a  long  lino  from  New  Goshenhoppen  to  Tulpe- 
hocken.  In  the  same  year  the  whole  number  of  Reformed 
people  in  Pennsylvania  was  estimated  at  fifteen  thousand. 
These  people  represented  many  different  provinces  or  cantons 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  East  of  the  Schuylkill  river  the 
Swiss  element  was  in  the  ascendant ;  further  west  the  larger 
number  had  come  from  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  and  certain 
neighboring  provinces.  All  of  them  recognized  the  fact  that 
they  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Zwingli  and  Calvin,  but  differed 
widely  in  minor  particulars  and  had  no  idea  of  ecclesiastical 
organization.  That  they  were  religiously  in  a  destitute  condi- 
tion can  hardly  be  doubted.  Poor  sufferers  in  the  fatherland,  they 
had  endured  trials  during  the  voyage  of  which  we  can  hardly 
form  a  proper  conception ;  now,  like  plants  torn  violently  from 
their  native  soil,  they  could  hardly  be  expected  to  take  root 
readily  in  the  land  of  the  stranger.  That  they  were  poor 
almost  without  exception  is  a  matter  of  record ;  and  that  their 
children  were  in  danger  of  growing  up  without  the  most  ele- 
mentary means  of  religious  and  social  culture  is  evident  from 
the  conditions  in  which  they  were  placed.  Fortunately  the 
pioneers  believed  in  educational  religion,  and  in  the  absence  of 
regular  teachers,  in  many  instances  required  their  children  to 
commit  to  memory  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  or  Lampe's  Wahr 
heitmnilch^  and  the  ancient  chorals  of  the  fatherland.  Wherever 
they  were  sufiiciently  numerous  they  founded  a  church,  with  a 
school-house  nestled  closely  at  its  side.  Generally,  however, 
the  people  were  too  poor  to  support  a  settled  pastor,  and  the 
visit  of  Weiss  and  Reiff  to  Europe,  in  1729-30,  for  the  purpose 
of  soliciting  aid  for  the  German  Reformed  Churches  of  Penn- 
sylvaniaj'-was,  therefore,  abundantly  justified.  *  Though  the  re- 
sults of  this  visit  were  not  in  every  respect  satisfactory,  it 
attracted  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  American  Churches, 
and  indirectly  led  to  the  intimate  relations  which  for  more 
than  half  a  century  subsisted  between  them  and  the  synods  of 
Holland. 
The  arrival  of  Michael  Schlatter,  in  1746,  was  undoubtedly 
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the  most  important  event  in  our  colonial'history.  He  bad  been 
sent  bj  the  Dutch  Synods,  with  a  commision  as  Missionarj 
Superintendent,  to  report  on  the  condition  of  the  American 
Churches.  When  he  visited  the  isolated  congregations,  while 
preparing  the  way  for  the  organization  of  the  Coetus  (1747)  his 
heart  was  filled  with  grief  at  the  sight  of  the  multitudes  who 
were  ^'  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd/'  A  visit  to  Europe  in 
1751,  and  his  published  ^'  appeal ''  resulted  in  the  collection  of 
a  fund,  amounting  to  ^£12,000,  which  was  invested  in  Holland 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  is  the  origin  of  the  '^Holland  stipend,"  which  occupies  an 
importance  place  in  the  history  of  our  colonial  church. 

That  the  farmers  of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  who  by  this  time 
had  become  comfortably  settled,  were  inclined  to  regard  the 
statements  of  Schlatter's  ^'Appeal ''  as  overdrawn  and  uncom- 
plimentary, is  hardly  surprising;  but  they  had  not,  like  its 
author,  followed  the  rude  bridle-paths  that  led  into  the  wilder- 
ness and  beheld  the  privations  of  the  pioneers,  who,  in  isolated 
valleys,  were  striving  to  win  a  reluctant  harvest  from  the  virgin 
soil.  Most  certainly  the  benevolence  of  the  European  churches 
was  pure  and  noble,  and  the  blessings  which  it  conveyed  must 
never  be  undervalued. 

Truth,  however,  compels  us  to  state  that  after  the  first  few 
years  the  annual  distribution  of  the  "Holland  stipend"  was 
not  in  every  respect  of  advantage  to  the  American  churches. 
The  fact  is  often  overlooked  that  by  the  terms  of  the  donation 
its  annual  proceeds  were  to  be  applied  to  the  churches  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  that  it  was  only  by  special  action  of  the 
Synods  of  Holland  that  occasional  gifts  were  sent  to  other 
provinces.  These  outlaying  churches  were  accordingly  dis- 
satisfied, and  many  of  them  were  gradually  alienated  from  the 
Reformed  Church. 

The  Coetus,  which  was  like  a  synod  in  all  respects,  except 
that  it  was  purely  advisory,  no  doubt  included  the  most 
advanced  and  promising  portion  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
this  country;  but  we  are  apt  to  ignore  the  element  which  was 
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not  identified  with  it.  It  is  from  the  records  of  the  Coetus  that 
our  early  American  history  is  chiefly  derived ;  but  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  large  number  of  independent  ministers  who  have 
passed  away  leaving  hardly  a  trace  of  their  existence?  It 
may,  however^  be  remarked  that  these  '^  independents"  naturally 
group  themselves  into  four  classes :  (1)  those  who  stood  under 
Moravian  influence  and  declared  their  adhesion  to  the  decrees 
of  the  Synod  of  Berne,  in  opposition  to  the  confessions  of  Hol- 
land ;  (2)  the  independent  Pietists-— of  whom  Dr.  Zubly  was 
the  most  prominent  representative — who  cared  little  for  exter- 
nal organization,  but  were  in  the  highest  degree  enthusiastic 
for  what  has  since  been  known  as  '^  experimental  religion  ;  "  (8) 
the  unordained  preachers,  many  of  them  originally  school- 
masters who  had  been  led  by  the  necessities  of  the  churches  to 
undertake  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  and  (4)  the  ecclesiastical 
vagrants  who  necessarily  did  not  long  remain  in  one  place,  and 
were  appropriately  called  Herumldufer,  A  few  of  the  latter 
class  had  been  preachers  in  Europe,  but  had  made  shipwreck 
in  faith  and  morals ;  while  others  were  nothing  but  ignorant 
pretenders. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  confusion,  the  Coetus  stood  forth  in 
favor  of  law  and  or  ier ;  but  in  course  of  time  it  came  to  be 
popularly  regarded  as  a  close  corporation,  which  was  less  desi- 
rous of  extending  its  borders  than  of  maintaining  its  special 
privileges.  What  was  worst  of  all,  the  people  knew  that  their 
pastors  were  in  part  sustained  by  a  European  fund,  and,  conse- 
quently, reduced  their  personal  contributions  to  a  minimum. 
The  conditions  of  the  Church  were  certainly  not  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  render  prosperity  possible. 

As  the  years  rolled  on  the  connection  with  Holland,  which  had 
been  at  first  a  blessing,  became  an  intolerable  burden.  The 
decisions  of  the  Coetus  were  not  final  until  they  had  been 
approved  in  Europe,  and  every  act  had,  therefore,  to  be  reported 
with  the  utmost  minuteness,  either  in  Latin  or  Dutch ;  and,  ''  it 
is  difficult  to  choose,"  as  the  secretary  once  remarked,  '^  between 
a  language  which  one  has  forgotten  and  another  which  one  has 
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never  properly  learned."  Tears  sometimes  passed  before,  in 
important  cases,  a  decision  could  be  reached.  The  Synods  of 
Holland  still  occasionally  sent  German  missionaries  to  America 
— the,  last  two  in  1786 ;  bat  they  absolutely  refused  to  grant 
to  the  Coetus  the  privilege  of  conferring  the  rite  of  ordination. 
On  several  occasions,  it  is  true,  the  Coetus  had  ventured  to 
ordain  ministers  on  the  plea  of  argent  necessity,  but  it  was 
against  the  protests  of  the  fathers  in  Holland. 

When,  in  1793,  the  Coetus  finally  determined  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  synod,  the  act  required  more  courage  and  self-sacrifice 
than  is  generally^  supposed.  By  renouncing  the  **  Holland 
stipend,"  some  of  the  ministers  were  actually  depriving  them- 
selves of  the  greater  part  of  their  support.  It  is  pleasant, 
therefore,  to  observe  that  the  new  Synod  immediately  ordered 
the  preparation  of  a  Hymn-book  and  the  publication  of  a  new 
edition  of  the  Catechism,  and  thus  manifested  a  disposition  to 
engage  in  earnest  work. 

In  addressing  you  on  '*  The  Progress  of  a  Century,''  begin- 
ning with  the  founding  of  our  earliest  Synod,  my  remarks  must 
.  necessarily  be  introductory  and  superficial.  Others  will  take 
up  special  themes  and  treat  them  with  a  particularity  to  which  I 
must  not  aspire.  All  I  can  hope  to  do,  is  to  lift  the  curtain 
here  and  there,  in  the  hope  of  thus  catching  a  glimpse  of  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  Church  at  the  most  eventful 
periods  of  her  history. 

The  Synod  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  as  constituted 
in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1793,  was  by  no  means 
a  large  or  imposing  body.  Thirteen  ministers  were  present, 
and  nine  others  are  recorded  as  absent.  There  are  no  extant 
*  statistics  for  that  year ;  but,  by  piecing  together  the  reports  of 
earlier  and  later  years,  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  table  which  . 
may  be  assumed  to  be  approximately  correct.  In  these  early 
reports  the  number  of  families  alone  is  given;  but  we  may 
safely  reckon  three  communicants  to  every  family.  In  this  way 
it  appears  that  the  churches  connected  with  the  Synod  numbered, 
in  1793,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  confirmed  members. 
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Taking  a  bird's-eye  view  of  our  earliest  Synod,  we  find  that 
it  included  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  congregations  (of 
which  upwards  of  thirty  were  vacant),  scattered  over  a  region 
extending  from  northern  New  Jersey,  through  eastern  and  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  and  central  Maryland^  to  the  Valley  of 
Virginia,  with  several  outlying  congregations  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies.  The  churches  north  and  south  of  this  region,  as  well 
as  many  within  its  limits,  may  be  regarded  as  practically  inde- 
pendent. 

The  two  most  important  congregations  in  the  Synod  were 
Philadelphia  and  Lancaster,  whose  pastors — ^Winckhaus  and 
Hendel — were,  by  common  consent,  the  leaders  of  the  Church. 
Next  in  importance  were,  probably,  Germantown,  Pa.,  and 
Frederick,  Md.  In  Baltimore  there  were  two  small  churches 
under  the  care  of  Troldenier  and  Otterbein  ;  but  they  were 
engaged  in  a  controversy  which  greatly  limited  their  influence. 
Easton  and  York,  Pa.,  were  vacant.  Beading  and  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  and  Hagerstown,  Md.,  were  connected  with  country 
churches.  In  New  Jersey,  Caspar  Wack  was  trying  to  save  the 
last  remnant  of  the  churches  of  the  German  Valley.  The  chief 
numerical  strength  of  the  Church  was  still  to  be  found  in  its 
earliest  settlements  between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill 
rivers;  but  Tulpehocken,  Hanover,  Carlisle  and  Shippens- 
burg  were  also  regarded  as  impbrtant  charges.  West  of  the 
A^llegheoies  John  William  Weber,  the  first  minister  of  any 
denomination  to  found  a  church  at  Pittsburgh,  was  engaged  in 
pioneer-work  ;  but  he  could  but  rarely  attend  the  meetings  of 
synod. 

Beyond  these  limits  was  a  terra  incognita  which  the  Synod  in 
a  vague  way  claimed  as  its  own.  In  New  York  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Gross  was  still  pastor  of  the  Nassau  Street  Church,  of 
which  Baron  Steuben  and  John  Jacob  Astor  were  members ; 
bat  he  was  advanced  in  years,  and  his  name  does  not  appear  on 
the  roll  of  synod.  In  Virginia  Bernard  F.  Willy  labored 
independently,  and  in  North  Carolina  Andrew  F.  Loretz  was 
doing  excelleat  work.     Vacant  churches  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
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South  Carolina  ealled  on  the  Synod  to  send  them  pastors ;  bat 
there  were  none  to  send. 

The  history  of  the  Reformed  Charch  in  the  United  States, 
since  the  organization  of  the  Synod,  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
sistrng  of  three  plainly  marked  periods  :  (1)  to  the  founding  of 
the  Theological  Seminary,  in  1825 ;  (2)  to  the  Tercentenary 
Celebration  and  the  organization  of  the  Greneral  Synod,  in 
1868 ;  and  (3)  to  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  1893. 

The  new  Synod  started  in  1793,  under  the  most  discouraging 
circumstances,  and  more  than  thirty  years  passed  away  before 
the  fruits  of  its  independent  life  began  to  appear.  It  possessed 
none  of  the  instrumentalities  which  are  regarded  as  essential 
to  prosperity,  except  the  Widow's  Fund,  whose  existence  was 
rather  nominal  than  real.  There  was  no  literary  or  theological 
institution ;  no  Board  of  Missions ;  no  church-paper.  The 
supply  of  educated  ministers  from  Europe  had  been  cut  off,  and 
there  were  none  who  were  properly  qualified  to  take  the  place 
of  those  who  were  passing  away.  The  attempt  to  found  Frank- 
lin College,  in  1787,  in  conjunction  with  the  Lutherans,  had 
proved  a  failure,  and  it  was  long  before  the  Church  recovered 
from  its  disappointment.  It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted  whether 
there  is  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  Reformed  Church  which, 
from  this  point  of  view,  is  more  discouraging  than  the  one 
which  extends  from  1793  to  1825. 

It  is  only  by  taking  our  place  at  the  end  of  the  period  and 
looking  backwards,  that  we  become  convinced  that  there  was 
real  progress.  There  was  not  much  literary  activity,  it  was 
true ;  but  Dr.  Gross  had  published  his  '^  Moral  Philosophy,'' 
and  the  sermons  of  Dr.  C.  L.  Becker  had  been  printed  and 
extensively  circulated. 

A  hymn-book  had  been  prepared  and  published  (1797) ;  an 
Order  of  Discipline  adopted  (1800);  the  English  language 
had  been  introduced  into  a  number  of  prominent  churches ; 
the  Synod  had  been  subdivided  into  classes  (1820) ;  and,  best  of 
all,  after  unnumbered  difficulties  and  conflicts,  a  theological 
seminary  had  been  founded.     The   number  of  ministers  had 
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iDcreaseil  from  22  to  87,  besides  nine  pastors  who  belonged  to  a 
schismatic  Synod,  called  the  Free  Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
,  the  preceding  year  (1824),  the  Glassis  of  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia had  resolved  itself  into  the  Synod  of  Ohio,  with  thirteen 
ministers  and  about  eighty  congregations.  The  statistics  of  the 
mother  Synod  for  1825  are  exceptionally  imperfect;  but,  by 
filling  out  the  blanks  from  the  reports  of  the  year  nearest  to 
the  data  in  qnestion,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  communi- 
cants was  23,291.  The  membership  of  the  Church  had,  there- 
fore, about  doubled ;  and,  however  it  may  be  explained,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  this  gloomy  period  was  in  fact  a  season 
of  actual  progress. 

Shifting  the  scene  now  to  1863,  the  concluding  year  of  the 
second  period  of  our  existence,  we  behold  a  surprising  change. 
There  had  been  conflicts,  indeed,  and  losses ;  but  the  Church 
was  evidently  pervaded  by  a  new  life.  The  centre,  if  not  the 
source,  of  that  life  was  undoubtedly  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Meroersburg.  To  relate  the  story  of  its  humble  beginnings — 
its  struggles  for  existence — its  successive  removals  from  Carlisle 
to  York,  to  Mercersburg,  and  at  last  to  Lancaster,  would 
demand  a  volume ;  yet  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak  it  had 
already  sent  forth  a  auccession  of  earnest  and  thoughtful 
men.  It  is  a  source  of  never-ceasing  wonder  that  the  little 
mountain  village  of  Mercersbiirg  should  thus  have  become  a 
centre  of 'light  and  leading.  It  is  astonishing  that,  notwith- 
standing the  almost  total  lack  of  literary  and  social  advantages, 
such  men  as  Drs.  Lewis  Mayer,  F.  A,  Rauch,  John  W.  Mevin 
and  Philip  Schaff,  not  to  speak  of  others  of  a  later  date,  were 
content  to  toil  for  years  with  unremitting  energy  and  patience. 
It  was  there  that  Rauch  wrote  his  "Feychology,"  Nevin  pub- 
lished his  "  Mystical  Presence,"  and  Schaff  began  his  series  of 
Church  Histories  which  are  known  and  admired  of  all  men. 
The  little  town  of  Mercersburg  gave  its  name  to  a  system  of 
philosophy  and  theology  which  was  bailed  by  some  as  a  glorious 
light  and  hated  by  others  as  a  destructive  heresy.  Id  those 
days  yoD  oould  hardly  open  one  of  the  great  religious  papers, 
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such  as  the  Ccmgregationalist^  the  Puritan  Recorder^  the  Evange- 
list, or  the  New  York  Observer^  without  seeing  that  columns  or 
pages  had  derived  their  inspiration  from  little  Mercersburg. 
The  Mereersburg  Review,  edited  by  Dr.  Nevin,  was  full  of  pow- 
erful controversial  articles  ;  the  Deutsche  Kirchenfreund^  edited 
by  Dr.  Schafif,  led  the  German  religious  press  of  America. 
These  powerful  publications,  which  roused  many  of  the  Ameri- 
can churches  from  the  sleep  of  generations,  naturally  stirred  up 
the  German  Reformed  Church  to  a  degree  of  activity  which 
had  been  before  unknown.  Instrumentalities  for  extended 
church-work — Boards  of  Missions,  Publication  and  Beneficiary 
Education — were  provided  after  the  model  of  other  denomina- 
tions; and  though  the  amount  contributed  to  general  benevo- 
lence was  still  comparatively  small,  in  was,  in  fact,  increasing 
with  remarkable  rapidity.  That  the  Church  was  advancing  in 
general  intelligence  was  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  maintained 
a  number  of  German  and  English  papers,  a  literary  monthly, 
and  a  scientific  and  literary  review  of  a  high  order. 

As  always  happens  at  the  close  of  an  historical  period,  im- 
portant events  now  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  A 
Triennial  Convention  of  the  Dutch  and  German  Churches  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Dutch  delegates, 
after  which  the  two  Synods  of  our  own  Church  united  in  the 
establishment  of  a  General  Synod,  which  met  for  the  first  time 
at  Pittsburg,  November  18th,  1863.  It  was,  however,  the  Ter- 
centenary Celebration  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  with  which 
the  name  of  Dr.  Henry  Harbaugh  is  so  honorably  connected, 
that  constitutes  the  crowning  glory  of  1863.  In  this  country 
the  Reformed  Church  has  never  produced  better  literary  work 
than  the  Tercentenary  Monument  and  the  Tercentenary  edition 
of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism. 

If  the  period  of  planting  was  concluded  in  1823,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  1863  the  tree  was  full  of  beautiful  blossoms. 
May  we  venture  to  say  that  we  are  now  beginning  to  behold  the 
ripening  fruit? 

Turning  now  to  the  statistics  of  1863  we  find  that  the  num- 
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ber  of  ministers  had  increased  to  447,  and  that  there  were 
1099  congregations  and  98  J75  confirmed  members.  The  Re- 
formed Church  had,  therefore,  in  the  second  period  of  its  inde- 
pendent existence,  more  than  quadrupled  its  ministry  and  mem- 
bership. The  benevolent  contributions  of  the  Tercentenary  year 
were  $108,125.98. 

All  this  it  will  be  remembered  occurred  in  the  midst  of  con- 
flicts in  church  and  state.  That  in  the  controversies  which  dis- 
turbed the  Church  for  more  than  thirty  years  there  were  serious 
losses  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  after  all  there  were  grand  com- 
pensations. We  may  not  have  understood  it  at  the  time ;  but  we 
now  see  how  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  mighty  in  the  preparation 
of  our  branch  of  the  Church  for  a  grander  and  more  compre* 
hensive  mission. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  tell  the  story  of  our  later  develop- 
ment, though  it  presents  many  fascinating  themes.  The  re- 
moval of  ''  the  foreign  patrial  adjective  "  from  our  official  title 
(1874),  has  opened  the  way  for  broader  plans  of  activity ;  though 
we  have  never  more  fully  than  at  present  appreciated  the  duty 
which  we  owe  to  the  great  German  immigration.  In  no  Amer- 
ican denomination  have  the  sciences  of  Liturgies  and  Hymn- 
ology  been  more  profoundly  studied ;  and  since  the  resultant 
controversies  were  concluded  by  the  labors  of  the  Peace  Com- 
mission, in  1879,  we  are  beginning  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  all 
this  earnest  research.  A  single  glance  at  our  records  shows 
that  we  have  now  one  General  Synod,  eight  district  Synods,  and 
in  round  numbers  900  ministers  and  215,000  members.  Here 
again  we  are  delighted  to  observe  that  in  thirty  years  the 
Church  has  more  than  doubled  its  ministry  and  membership. 
Though  in  this  opening  paper  we  shall  not  venture  to  speak  of 
our  theological  and  literary  institutions  and  our  various  enter- 
prises of  Christian  activity,  we  are  grateful  for  the  past  and 
look  hopefully  to  the  future. 

Though  we  hesitate  to  institute  comparisons,  the  marvelous 
progress  of  the  Reformed  Church  during  the  past  century  will 
not  be  called   into  question.     A  chief  cause  of  its  prosperity 
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must  be  sought  in  its  liberal  and  comprehensive  character.  The 
pioneers  came  from  different  countries^  each  of  which  had  its 
l6cal  confession  of  faith,  but  by  common  consent  retained  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism — the  confession  which  was  most  broad, 
and  liberal,  and  oecumenical.  Practically  its  faith  is  based  on  the 
ancient  creeds,  which  are  the  common  possessions  of  Christen- 
dom. It  holds  as  firmly  as  did  the  Great  Synod  of  Berne,  in 
1582,  that  ^^  Christ  is  the  centre  of  Christian  teaching,^'  and 
that  **  God  Himself  can  only  be  known  as  He  has  revealed 
Himself  in  Jesus  Christ."  During  its  whole  history  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  the  United  States  has  taken  the  most 
advanced  ground  on  the  subject  of  Christian  union.  The  pro- 
posed union  with  the  Presbyterians^  as  early  as  1743;  the  plan 
to  introduce  the  German  church-union  into  this  country,  about 
1819;  and  the  more  recent  negotiations  with  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America,  all  indicate  that  we  are  willing  to  go  more 
than  half  way  in  our  mutual  efforts  to  actualize  the  grand  ideal 
of  the  Master.  While  we  regret  that  our  desires  in  this  respect 
have  not  been  realized,  the  progress  of  a  century  encourages  us 
to  believe  that  it  is  the  will  of  Providence  that  for  the  present, 
at  least,  we  should  move  forward  along  our  ancient  historic 
lines.  New  fields  are  opening  to  our  view,  and  what  we  most 
need  is  earnest,  concentrated  labor.  *^  The  destinies  of  the 
world  are  in  the  hands  of  those  who  work."  Trusting  in  the  Lord 
who  guided  our  fathers,  we  hopefully  anticipate  another  Cen- 
tury of  Progress. 


IV.       , 
DIVORCE  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

BY  TALBOT  W.   CHAMBERS,  D.D. 

The  subject  does  not  occur  in  John's  Gospel,  but  is  mentioned 
four  times  in  the  Synoptics,  viz.:  Matthew  v.  31,  82;  xix. 3-9, 
Mark  x.  2-12,  and  Luke  xvi.  18.  The  fullest  of  these  passages 
is  that  which  is  given  in  the  19th  chapter  of  Matthew.  This 
states  the  law  and  the  reasons  of  it  in  the  clearest  manner. 

The  occasion  was  furnished  by  the  coming  of  some  Pharisees, 
tempting  or  trying  our  Lord  by  a  question  the  answer  to  which 
they  could  use  to  his  prejudice,  by  representing  his  teaching 
either  as  unwarrantably  severe,  or  as  lacking  in  fidelity  to  the 
law  of  Moses.  The  question  was,  ^'  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to 
put  away  his  wife  for  every  cause?"  Our  Lord's  reply  is 
wonderful  for  its  wisdom  and  conclusiveness.  He  referred  his 
questioners  back  to  the  original  institution  of  marriage  in  Para- 
dise. It  was  the  union  of  one  man  and  one  woman,  and  that 
union  the  closest  of  which  we  can  form  a  conception.  The 
twain  really  become  one  flesh  or  one  body,  so  that  the  partners 
in  caring  one  for  the  other  are  actually  caring  for  themselves. 
Even  the  ties  of  nature  are  subordinate  to  this  union,  for  "  a 
man  shall  leave  his  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his 
wife^"  a  declaration  quoted  by  the  Apostle  Paul  (Eph.  v.  31),  as 
well  as  by  our  Lord.  The  union,  therefore,  is  from  its  very 
nature  irrevocable.  It  must  be  for  life.  "What  God  hath 
joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder."  Human  authority 
cannot  avail  against  a  divine  command.  Thus,  without  qualifi- 
cation, does  our  Lord  lay  down  the  law  in  answer  to  the  Phari- 
sees' question.     For  no  cause  is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away 
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his  wife ;  but  of  coarse  this  is  stated  as  a  general  rule  arising 
out  of  the  original  institution  and  implied  in  its  very  terms, 
yet  one  to  which,  as  we  afterwards  learn,  there  is  a  single  ex- 
ception. Had  our  Lord  stopped  here  and  added  nothing  further^ 
we  should  arrive,  though  by  a  different  road,  at  the  same  con- 
clusion as  our  Roman  Uatholic  brethren,  who  (because  with 
them  marriage  is  a  sacrament)  hold  that  the  marriage  bond 
is  absolutely  and  universally  indissoluble.  But  there  was  some- 
thing  further. 

The  Pharisees  objected  to  our  Lord's  words,  the  enactment  of 
Moses  (Deut.  xxiv.  1-4),  authorizing  a  man  in  certain  circum- 
stances to  put  away  his  wife,  and  asked  the  reason  of  it.  The 
Saviour's  answer  is  noteworthy.  He  says  that  divorce  was  tole- 
rated because  of  their  ^*  hardness  of  heart.''  The  Jews  had 
fallen  below  the  original  standard  of  marriage,  and  in  view  of 
the  general  state  of  society  and  the  harshness  of  the  race,  it 
was  better  for  the  wife,  on  the  whole,  that  this  liberty  of  divorce 
should  be  allowed,  seeing  that  without  it  she  would  suffer  more 
severely  in  other  ways.  At  the  same  time  he  recalls  the  primi- 
tive law,  saying:  '^  But  from  the  beginning  it  has  not  been  so,'' 
thus  enforcing  the  truth  that  the  Mosaic  enactment  was  only  a 
permissive  statute  for  the  time  then  being,  and  did  not  repeal 
the  fundamental  precept  given  in  Eden.  Then  he  declares  that 
divorce  followed  by  remarriage,  except  for  the  cause  of  conjugal 
unfaithfulness,  is  a  breach  of  the  seventh  commandment.  Thus 
one  cause  is  allowed.  Why?  Because  in  such  a  case  the  mar- 
riage bond  has  been  broken  in  its  essential  and  characteristic 
feature.  Husband  and  wife  are  one  flesh  in  a  sense  in  which  no 
other  two  human  beings  can  be.  But  the  cohabitation  of  either 
with  another  person  ruptures  the  sacred  tie,  and  makes  the  one 
flesh  to  become  again  twain.  God  can  put  an  end  to  the  union 
by  the  article  of  death,  and  either  of  the  married  pair  can  do 
the  same  by  the  commission  of  sin, — a  sin  which  strikes  at  the 
vitals  of  the  union.  Hence  a  decree  of  divorce  in  such  a  case 
merely  gives  a  formal  sanction  to  what  has  already  taken  place. 
It  legitimates  a  fact.     But  while  this  is  true,  it  does  not  pre- 
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Tent  the  offended  party  from  condoning  the  offence  if  for  any 
reasons  that  should  seem  to  be  expedient  or  wise. 

In  the  Epistles  there  is  a  farther  treatment  of  the  subject. 
This  is  found,  just  where  one  would  naturally  look  for  it,  in 
Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corjnthians,  which  is  occupied  mainly 
with  the  settlement  of  ethical  questions  as  they  arose  in  the 
early  Church.  One  of  these  concerned  marriage,  to  which  is 
devoted  nearly  the  whole  of  the  seventh  chapter*  In  this  the 
Apostle  clearly  distinguishes  between  his  own  utterances  and 
those  of  the  Lord  Je^tia,  quoting  the  latter  where  they  applied, 
and  supplementing  them  where  they  did  not,  by  what  the  Holy 
Spirit  inspired  the  Apostle  to  say.  Thus  (verse  10)  he  says  : 
*>  Unto  the  married  I  give  charge,  yea,  not  I,  but  the  Lord," 
where  he  is  merely  reiterating  the  command  of  Christ  as  to 
marriage  separations  among  believers.  Then,  in  the  12th  verse, 
he  changes  the  manner  of  address.  ^'  But  to  the  rest  say  I, 
not  the  Lord.''  Z%«  re$t  here  intended  are  a  different  class  of 
persons,  viz.,  that  in  which  while  one  party  was  Christians,  the 
other  was  heathen.  In  regard  of  such  cases  our  Lord  had 
given  no  command^  and  it  remained,  therefore,  for  the  Apostle, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  give  the  appropri- 
ate directions.  What  he  enjoined  was  this :  '^  If  any  brother 
hath  an  unbelieving  wife,  and  she  is  content  to  dwell  with  him, 
let  him  not  leave  her.  And  the  woman  which  hath  an  unbeliev- 
ing husband,  and  he  is  content  to  dwell  with  her,  let  her  not 
leave  her  husband.  .  .  .  Yet,  if  the  unbelieving  departeth 
let  him  depart;  the  brother  or  sister  is  not  under  bondage 
[enslaved]  in  such  cases.''  (Vs.  12,  13,  15.)  There  has  been 
a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  force  and  meaning  of  the 
last  clause.  Meyer  (in  loco)  expounds  it,  ''  is  not  enslaved,  so, 
namely,  as  to  remain  bound  in  marriage  to  such  an  one."  So 
Dr.  Hodge,  Principal  Edwards  and  others ;  but  many  and  high 
authorities  oppose  this  view.  Tet,  one  may  ask  if  it  be  not 
the  marriage  bond  from  which,  in  the  case  supposed,  the  Chris- 
tian is  freed,  what  is  it?  Surely  not  the  authority  or  the  pres- 
ence-of  the  unbelieving  partner,  for  this,  by  the  very  supposi- 
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tion,  has  ceased.  Dr.  Horey  {^*  Studies  in  Ethics  and  Reli- 
gion/' p.  829)  explains  the  passage  to  mean  :  '^  Do  not  oppose 
separation  if  it  is  sought  by  a  heathen  companion  and  will  be 
conducive  to  peace/'  and  then  adds,  '^  The  belieyer  is  not  a 
bondslave  to  the  marriage  state,  nor  required  to  sacrifice  self- 
respect  and  domestic  quiet  for  the  purpose  of  winning  an 
unbelieving  husband  to  the  truth."  But  this  supposes  that  the 
believing  wife's  consent  is  necessary  to  the  withdrawal  of  her 
heathen  husband,  which  is  not  at  all  the  fact.  He  goes  whethet 
she  consents  or  not,  and  the  question  is,  In  what  state  does  that 
departing  leave  her  ?  The  answer  of  the  Apostle  is,  '^  It  leaves 
her  free,  because  her  unbelieving  partner  has  broken  up  the 
marriage."  Nor  is  there  any  clashing  between  this  view  and 
the  law  laid  down  by  our  Lord.  Both  hold  that  the  only  legi- 
timate ground  for  divorce  is  the  adultery  of  one  or  other  party. 
But  a  new  case  arises  when  one  party  is  openly  repudiated,  and 
there  is  no  remedy.  Then  the  contract  is  broken  and  the  suf- 
ferer is  free.  Hence,  the  doctrine  has  been  held  by  most  Pro- 
testants that  willful  desertion  is  a  legitimate  ground  of  divorce. 
The  "  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  "  puts  it,  ''  Such  will- 
ful desertion  as  can  in  no  way  be  remedied  by  the  Church  or 
civil  magistrate." 

According  to  the  New  Testament  there  are  only  two  causes 
for  divorce — adultery  and  willful  desertion.  This  law,  experi- 
ence has  shown  to  be  wise  and  wholesome.  It  works  hardly 
in  some  cases,  but  these  are  to  be  borne  with  in  view  of  the 
general  welfare.  Family  life  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  whole 
social  system.  Whatever  debases  that,  strikes  at  the  prosperity 
and  even  the  existence  of  civilized  society.  One  of  the  saddest 
aspects  of  the  times  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  while  the  statutes 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  conform  to  the  New  Testament, 
and  South  Carolina  never  grants  a  divorce,  all  the  other 
States  allow  it  for  a  variety  of  causes,  and  one  of  them  when- 
ever the  judge  thinks  that  the  happiness  of  the  marriage  rela- 
tion requires  it.  (?)  Alas,  alas,  for  the  families  that  are  formed 
under  such  a  state  of  things. 
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There  are  those  who  will  consider  the  conclusion  thus  reached 
harsh  and  forbidding.  They  say  that  it  works  very  hardly  in 
some  cases,  where  circumstances  defeat  all  the  ends  of  mar- 
riage. One  case  is  where  the  husband  or  wife  becomes  insane, 
it  may  be  hopelessly.  But  how  cruel  it  would  be  to  make  such 
a  misfortune  sufficient  cause  for  dissolving  the  marriage,  and  so 
leave  the  sufferer  without  any  claim  for  care  and  attention  on  a 
partner  bound  in  the  most  solemn  manner  ?  Both  parties  are 
distressed ;  but  surely  the  one  deprived  of  reason  is  most  to  be 
pitied.  Other  cases  are  those  in  which  one  partner  is  the  victim 
of  intemperance^  or  has  been  convicted  of  crime^  and  the  hap- 
piness of  the  relation  is  entirely  gone.  This  may  require  a 
separation  more  or  less  protracted  ;  but  it  cannot  work  dissolu- 
tion of  the  bond.  That  remains,  and  with  it  the  obligation  of 
the  suffering  party  to  labor  and  pray  for  the  removal  of  the 
evil.  And  in  neither  case  does  experience  show  that  such  a 
result  is  hopeless.  If,  in  any  instance,  there  should  be  habit- 
ual cruelty,  all  laws  provide  for  a  separation  a  mensa  et  toro, 
which  meets  the  urgent  needs  of  the  situation. 

But  owing  to  the  carelessness  with  which  marriage  is  con- 
tracted, there  are  cases  not  so  serious  as  those  just  mentioned 
yet  such  as  often  are  made  a  plea  for  divorce.  Ambition, 
interest,  weariness  of  a  solitary  life,  a  whim,  a  passing  caprice, 
the  rebound  from  an  unsuccessful  suit,  or  similar  causes,  lead 
persons  to  enter  without  consideration  into  a  union  the  most 
intimate  and  sacred  and  lasting  of  which  earth  knows.  Afler 
a  time  there  develop  incompatibilities  of  the  most  serious 
nature,  and  by-and-by  it  seems  as  if  no  relief  is  possible  except 
by  rupturing  the  bond  so  mistakenly  made.  But  this  is  a  hasty 
conclusion.  Many  evils  may  be  lived  down  and  many  disagree- 
ments reconciled,  especially  when  it  is  felt  that  the  bond  is 
indissoluble.  I  can  recall  a  case  within  my  own  knowledge, 
and  can  speak  of  it  as  the  parties  are  both  dead.  A  merchant 
of  high  standing  and  large  fortune  courted  for  his  second  wife 
a  young  lady  of  position,  beauty  and  moral  worth,  but  somewhat 
romantic  in  taste  and  notions.     They  were  married,  and  for  a 
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time  all  went  merrily.  But  soon  the  incompatibility  of  tastes 
and  wishes  developed,  they  became  estranged  from  each  other, 
and  said  and  felt  that  there  was  no  hope  of  happiness  for  either 
save  in  the  death  of  the  other.  The  wife  left  her  husband's 
house  and  sought  a  home  with  her  friends.  These  received  her, 
but  insisted  that  she  and  her  husband  were  both  in  the  wrong. 
Perhaps  |the  marriage  should  not  have  been  contracted ;  but  it 
had  been,  and  now  it  could  not  be  undone.  All  that  remained 
was  for  them  to  live  up  to  the  obligations  they  had  assumed. 
No  other  course  was  possible.  Both  had  confessed  Christ  as 
their  Saviour,  and  for  them  now  to  live  apart  would  be  a 
scandal  and  a  shame.  They  must  come  together,  and  study 
each  other's  welfare.  The  remonstrance  was  effectual.  The 
wife  returned  to  her  husband,  and  for  many  years  they  lived 
very  happily  together.  She  became  zealous  of  good  works, 
and  at  the  time  of  her  death  a  special  memorial  service  was 
held  in  an  institution  she  had  befriended. 

It  is  a  very  old  and  common  remark  that  no  man  knows  what 
he  can  do  or  suffer  until  he  tries.  Nowhere  is  this  remark 
more  signally  illustrated  than  in  the  married  relation.  When  a 
couple  find  out  that  they  have  made  a  mistake,  it  seems  at  first 
as  if  the  diflSculty,  the  estrangement,  could  never  be  healed ;  but 
after  reflection  upon  the  consequences  of  a  separation  there 
often  comes  a  determination  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation. 
They  try,  and  they  succeed.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  this 
should  not  be  universal.  God  has  ordained  the  limits  and  the 
duties  of  marriage,  and  they  who  seek  His  aid  under  the  con- 
viction that  they  have  erred  in  the  choice  of  a  partner  in  life, 
may  confidently  expect  that  his  grace  shall  be  sufficient  for 
their  need. 

Another  case  I  remember  is  that  of  an  excellent  Christian 
man  whose  wife  became  notoriously  unfaithful  to  him.  He 
separated  himself  and  his  children  from  her,  but  provided  for 
her  support  as  long  as  he  lived.  His  friends  urged  him  to  pro- 
cure a  divorce  wbiph  there  was  no  doubt  would  be  granted;  but 
be  firmly  refused,  saying  that  he  did  not  want  his  children  to 
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bear  through  life  the  stigma  that  their  tuotber  was  a  divorced 
woman  for  cause.  This  was  his  conviction,  and  he.  bore  up 
under  the  trials  of  his  situation  wonderfully  well.  His  may  be 
an  extreme  case,  but  the  general  principle  is  as  certain  as  any- 
thing can  be. 

The  marriage  bond  is  indissoluble  save  for  two  reasona 
Where  neither  of  these  occurs,  the  silken  fetter  may  become  an 
intolerable  yoke,  and^et  it  should  be,  it  must  be,  tolerated. 
Better  to  bear  the  evils  one  knows  than  to  encounter  others 
which  may  be  far  worse.  Here  is  the  opportunity  for  friends 
to  be  of  signal  service.  If  they  be  considerate,  impartial,  and 
cool,  they  can  give  advice  which  must  be  respected,  and  may 
arrest  an  evil  before  it  has  become  remediless.  How  great  is 
their  responsibility,  and  how  often  it  is  neglected !  The  obser- 
vation of  a  long  life  satisfies  me  that  there  are  few  conjugal 
disputes  which  cannot  be  amicably  settled  if  the  right  means 
are  used. 

The  subject  is  one  that  has  especial  claims  upon  the  Church 
and  its  ministers.  There  is  a  serious  and  growing  laxity  of 
opinion  and  practice  in  our  country.  A  few  of  the  States  con- 
form their  action  to  the  strictness  of  the  New  Testament,  but 
the  great  majority  let  down  the  bars  at  a  fearful  rate.  And 
not  a  few  men  of  ability  and  station  defend  their  course  as  wise 
and  proper.  Of  course  advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact,  and 
many  unions  are  broken  which  ought  to  have  been  maintained 
inviolate.  So  far  has  this  gone  that  a  few  years  since  a  clever 
writer  published  an  article  against  the  prevalent  polygamy, 
signifying  by  that  not  the  having  a  number  of  wives  at  the 
same  time,  but  the  accomplishing  of  the  same  result  by  the 
frequent  use  of  divorce  and  remarriage,  as  was  seen  in  a  certain 
period  of  the  Koman  Empire.  Things  were  and  are  not  so  bad 
in  the  nineteenth  century  as  they  were  in  the  first;  but  there  is 
abundant  reason  for  great  vigilance  and  resolution  on  the  part 
of  the  Christian  public.  Church  officers  and  society  should 
adhere  rigidly  to  the  New  Testament  standard,  and  frown  upon 
divorces  obtained  upon  any  other  ground  than  those  sanctioned 
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by  our  Lord  and  his  Apostle.  Firmness  here  is  of  great  con- 
sequence. But  of  still  greater  consequence  is  the  considerate 
action  of  the  friends  of  the  parties  before  the  final  step  has  been 
taken.  They  are  answerable  to  God  for  doing  what  in  them 
lies  to  hinder  any  separation  which  is  not  based  on  necessary 
and  unquestionable  grounds.  Happy  they  who  in  such  painful 
circumstances  earn  the  beatitude  of  our  Lord :  Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers  ;  for  they  shall  be  called  Son^  of  God, 


V. 


THE  SEVENTH  PETITION,  OR  THE   KINGDOM  OF 

DARKNESS. 

BY   RBV,   J.    B.   BUST,  A.  M. 

Amazement  seized 
All  the  host  of  heaTen ;  back  thej  recoiPd,  afraid 
At  first,  and  called  me  Sin,  and  for  a  sign 
Portentous  held  me ;  but  familiar  grown, 
I  pleased,  and  with  attractive  graces  won 

The  most  averse 

I  fled,  and  cried  out,  Death  t 

Hell  trembled  at  the  hideous  name  and  sigh'd 
From  all  her  caves,  and  back  resounded,  Death  I 

— Paradise  Lost. 


^AXXd  fiboai  ijfia^  dnd  tou  irovjjpou. 


This  petition  has  been  declared  to  be  the  greatest  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer.*  Therefore  it  most  fitly  stands  at  its  close.  It 
directs  the  devout  disciple  to  look  into  the  future,  and  with  firm 
faith  to  pray  for  the  heralding  of  the  hour  when  all  that  is 
crooked  shall  be  made  straight.  It  forecasts  the  advent  of  an 
eternal  day  when  the  faithful  and  the  redeemed  shall  be  united 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  sinless  life  and  a  perfect  state.  The 
seventh  petition  expresses  in  the  most  comprehensive^  yet  in 
the  plainest  way^  the  deep  and  ceaseless  yearning  which  dwells 
in  the  heart  of  every  believer^  for  the  final  deliverance  of  the 
sons  of  God,  for  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.     St.  Paul  gives 

*  Alford,  Greek  TesUment,  Matt,  vi :  13. 
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prophetic  utterance  to  this  aspiration  when  he  says  :  '^  For  we 
know  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain 
together  until  now,  and  not  only  it,  but  ourselves  also  which 
have  the  first  fruits  of  the  spirit,  even  we  ourselves  groan  within 
ourselves,  waiting  for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of 
our  body.''  *  Without  entering  into  a  necessarily  inadequate 
and  unsatisfactory  description  of  that  great  final  day,  our 
Lord,  in  the  closing  words  of  His  prayer,  grants  to  faith  the 
exalted  promise  and  divine  assurance  that  the  problem  of  evil 
will  be  solved  by  the  deliverance  of  the  just. 

To  the  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus  the  seventh  petition  had 
a  profoundly  comforting  significance.  They  shared,  with  their 
countrymen,  the  Jewish  belief  in  a  kingdom  of  darkness,  whose 
wicked  emissaries  exercised  a  baleful  influence  upon  the  visible 
world.  Sonship  with  God  through  Christ,  not  only  assured 
them  of  victory  over  the  temptations  and  sinfulness  of  this 
earthly  life,  but  also  over  the  powers  of  hell. 

The  study  of  the  problem  of  evil  is  very  old.f  The  author 
of  the  Book  of  Job,  Plato  in  the  Timseus,  the  Stoics,  the  Alex- 
andrians, Leibnitz,  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  Pope,  Warburton, 
Bolingbroke  and  Shaftesbury,  Kant  and  Goethe,  Schopenhauer 
and  Hartmann,  are  but  a  few  of  the  famous  thinkers  who  sought 
to  unlock  the  secret  of  this  overwhelming  mystery,  whose  reality 
ever  and  again  asserts  itself,  in  the  material  and  spiritual  crises 
of  individual  experience,  in  death-dealing  disaster  by  land  and 
sea,  and  yonder  among  the  stars,  midst  the  passage  of  the 
cosmic  aeons,  on  a  scale  of  inconceivable  vastness,  **  in  the  crash 
of  matter  and  the  wreck  of  worlds.'*  The  presence  and  play  of 
two  antagonistic  forces  in  the  physical  universe  and  in  mankind 
have  been  recognized,  in  one  form  and  another,  by  all  religions 
and  in  every  age  of  history.  The  good  principle,  the  principle  * 
of  justice  and  mercy,  was  associated  with  an  Eternal  Being,  as 
in  the  Hebrew  Monotheism,  with  Pantheistic  emanations,  as  in 
the  Vishnu  of  Brahminism  and  the  Ormuzd  of  the  Parsees,  or 
revealed  itself  through   the  instrumentality  of  holy  angels  in 

*  Kom.  viii :  22,  23.  f  Mozley,  On  Miracles,  p.  87. 
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whom  it  wa8  personifiedy  as  in  the  bearenly  messengers  of  the 
Old  Testament,^  or  the  ^'demonic  sign''  of  Socrates,  the 
ethical  conyiction  wrought  in  the  heart  by  the  Supreme  Intelli* 
genoe.  The  evil  principle^  on  the  other  hand/ exercised  its 
maiignant  conning  and  disturbing  power  through  the  agency  of 
a  destroying  spirit  like  the  Siva  of  the  Hindus  and  the  Satan  of 
Scripture^t  or  through  a  hierarchy  of  wicked  demons.^  Since 
there  is  but  one  step  from  the  belief  in  evil  spirits  to  the  notion 
that  mortals  can  enter  into  league  with  them  against  the  rest  of 
mankind,  at  a  very  early  period  the  so-called  '^  Black  Arts '' 
sprang  into  existence. 

The  human  family  fell  into  one  of  the  most  deplorable  of 
aberrations  when,  in  infantile  ignorance  and  moral  degeneracy, 
it  constructed  upon  the  awful  but  unrecognised  fact  of  sin, 
this  cruel  fabric  of  superstition  and  developed  the  corrupt 
oracular  mysteries  of  antiquity,  followed  by  the  witchcraft, 
necromancy  and  exorcism  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Modem 
Times.  After  it  once  gained  a  foothold  in  the  world^  this  dread- 
ful madness  coutinued  to  rest  for  certur^es,  like  a  huge  vampire, 
upon  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Having  gradually  sacrificed 
the  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true  which  still  lingered  in 
the  torso  of  human  nature,  through  the  influence  of  Paganism, 
false  philosophy  and  war  they  became  the  unhappy  victims  of 
the  weird,  the  grotesque  and  the  horrible.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Reformation  era,  witchcraft  and  exorcism  swept 
across  the  whole  of  Europe  and  filled  every  relation  and  avenuei 
of  life,  from  Pope  to  peasant,  from  the  busiest  minister  to  the 
humblest  layman,  with  mortal  terror.  A  cord  of  sympathy 
bound  them  all  together,  and  they  were  moved  by  the  sworn 
determination  to  persecute  and  destroy  every  supposed  or  ac- 
knowledged accomplice  of  Satan.  In  a  single  century  (1550-* 
1650)  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  lives  were  sacrificed  at 
the  hands  of  fanatical  avengers  for   the  imaginary  crime  of 

*  Rhys  Davids,  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion,  p.  19. 

tIChr.  21:  1.    Jobl:  6;  2:1 

:  Math.  9:  34;  12:  24.    Mark  22:  3.    Eph.  2:  2. 
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witchcraft.  *  Innocent  VIII.  and  Leo  X.  believed  in  it.  f 
Luther,  so  the  legend  goes,  had  a  vision  of  Satan  and  hurled 
his  ink-well  at  the  tempter.  |  John  Wesley  appealed  to  Scripture 
in  defense  of  the  popular  delusion,  and  the  authority  of  Sir 
William  Blackstone  served  to  protract  its  existence.  Nor  was 
this  madness  confined  to  the  old  world.  The  early  colonists 
brought  it  with  them  from  Europe  and  gave  it  a  home  upon  the 
American  continent,  where  it  held  sway  until  the  human  mind 
began  to  yield  to  rescuing  and  enlightening  influences,  shed 
abroad  by  a  more  faithful  and  humane  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  by  the  revelations  of  free  scientific  research  in  the 
domain  of  nature. 

.  Many  who  are  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  really  wonderful 
achievements  of  science,  and  extravagantly  ascribe  all  enlight- 
enment to  its  growth,  naturally  object  to  the  association  of  a 
more  accurate  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  with  the  fruits  of 
experimental  philosophy  in  the  great  triumph  of  reason  over 
superstition.  In  justification  of  their  position  they  appeal  to 
the  Bible  itself.  They  point  to  the  demonology  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments;  to  the  instances  of  sorcery,  familiars,  posses- 
sions and  exorcisms  recorded  there,  as  the  source  of  these  wide- 
spread and  destructive  delusions  which  now,  through  the  brave 

*  Lea,  History  of  the  Inquisition,  Vol.  III.,  p.  508.  White,  Possession, 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  March,  1889. 

f  Bninengo,  in  defense  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dogma  on  this  suhject,  de- 
clares that  one  hundred  and  three  papal  bulls  were  issued  to  serve  inquisitors 
as  a  rule  of  procedure  in  prosecutions  for  witchcraft,  magic  and  other  sorceries. 
The  Jesuits,  during  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  later,  claimed  the  power 
of  casting  out  devils  as  an  infallible  test  of  the  true  Church,  and  asserted  that 
that  power  was  not  possessed  bj  any  of  their  heretical  opponents.  A  counter- 
claim was  made  bj  the  Protestants,  and  the  Puritans  sought  to  maintain  it  hy 
having  a  service  for  exorcism  introduced  into  the  Anglican  Liturgy. 

X  Er  erzahlt  so  ausder  Zeit  seiner  ersten  Psalmenvorlesungen,  wie  er  einmal 
des  Nachts,  da  er  nach  dem  Gesang  der  Nachtmetten  noch  studierend  im  Re- 
fektorium  gessessen  sei,  den  Teufel  dreimal  habe  rauschen  hoeren  wie  beim 
Schleifen  eines  Bchefiels;  da  habe  er  endlich  seine  Buecher  zusammengerafil 
und  sei  zu  Bett  gegangen,  habe  aber  spaeter  bedauert,  jenen  nicht  weiter 
beobachtet  zu  haben.    Koestlin,  Martin  Luther,  Vol.  I.,  p.  152, 
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and  persistent  efforts  of  the  naturalists,  have  vanished,  like  the 
mists  of  the  morning,  from  the  soil  of  the  civilized  world.  Let 
OS  weigh  the  facts  in  the  case.  The  book  of  Nature  often  helps 
us  to  read  the  book  of  Revelation.  There  is  no  conflict  be- 
tween the  two.  Why  should  any  one  be  afraid  of  truth  ?  It 
certainly  is  the  duty  of  all  the  children  of  God  to  guard  the 
citadel  of  redemptive  revelation  with  the  vigilance  of  a  living 
faith.  But  even  in  doing  this,  one  may  glide  into  narrow 
grooves  of  professional  routine.  Hence  we  sometimes  worry 
lest  in  the  search  after  truth  we  may  fail  to  discover  it  in  those 
preconceived  and  colored  shapes  with  which  our  minds  have 
become  familiar  through  the  bias  of  tradition  and  training. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  a  current  misinterpretation  of 
Scripture  may  cause  great  and  lasting  harm,  notably  in  an  age 
when  people  are  ignor^int  of  letters,  or  gather  their  informa- 
tion at  second  hand.  As  an  illustration  apropos  of  this  discus- 
sion, we  cite  the  misapplication  of  the  old  Mosaic  law  against 
witchcraft.  What  Lea  says  concerning  it,  may  be  true.'*'  But 
a  careful  investigation  of  the  sober  facts  connected  therewith, 
shows  conclusively  that  the  bloody  horrors  perpetrated  during 
the  witch-craze  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  later,  were  in  no  wise 
justifiable  under  the  provisions  of  that  law.  Philo  and  Josephus 
understood  a  witch  to  be  a  poisoner,  or  one  who  by  secret  and 
unlawful  drugs  or  philtra,  sought  to  injure  the  senses  or  the 
lives  of  men.f 

Josephus  thus  states  the  law  at  length :  **  Let  no  one  of  the 
Israelites  keep  any  poison  that  may  cause  death  or  any  other 
harm ;  but  if  he  be  caught  with  it,  let  him  be  put  to  death,  and 
suffer  the  very  same  mischief  that  he  would  have  brought  upon 
'them  for  whom  the  poison  was  prepared."  ;|; 

*"The  awful  words,  'Thou  ehalt  not  suffer  a  witch  (Mekassepha)  to  live,' 
have  wrung  through  the  centuries,  and  have  served  as  a  justification  for  prob- 
ably more  judicial  slaughter  than  any  other  sentence  in  the  history  of  human 
jurisprudence." — Lea,  History  of  the  Inquiaitiony  Vol.  I         page  396. 

t  Whiston's  Josephus,  Vol.  I.,  page  277,  note. 

X  Josephus,  ArUiquUieSf  Vol.  I.,  p.  277. 
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The  following  passage  in  Plato's  Laws,  when  compared  with 
the  statute  on  witchcraft  in  the  Hebrew  code,  suggests  the  con- 
clusion that  the  great  Oreek  thinker  must  have  had  some  knowl* 
edge  of  Jewish  jurisprudence;  that  he  deplored  the  common 
superstition  of  his  age  and  sought  to  institute  means  to  prevent 
its  baleful  effects : 

"There  is  another  kind  (of  poison)  which  injure?  by  sorceries,  and  incanta- 
tions, and  magic  bonds,  as  thej  are  termed,  and  indaces  one  class  of  men  to 
iqjore  others  as  £ur  as  they  can,  and  persuades  others  that  they  above  all  per^ 
sons  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  powers  of  the  magician.  Now  it  is  not 
easy  to  know  the  origin  of  all  these  things ;  nor  if  a  man  do  know,  can  he  readily 
persuade  others  of  his  belief.  And  when  men  are  disturbed  at  the  sight  oi 
waxen  images  fixed  either  at  the  doors,  or  in  a  place  where  three  ways  met»t^ 
or  in  the  sepulchres  of  parentA,  there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  persuade  them  that 
they  should  despise  all  such  things,  because  they  have  no  certain  knowledge 
about  them.  But  we  must  have  a  law  in  two  parts  concerning  poisoning,  in 
whichever  of  the  two  ways  the  attempt  is  made,  and  we  must  entreat,  exhort 
and  advise  men  not  to  have  recourse  to  such  practices  by  which  they  scare  Uie 
multitude  out  of  their  wits,  as  if  they  were  children,  compelling  the  legislator 
and  the  judge  to  heal  the  fears  which  the  sorcerer  arouses,  and  to  tell  them 
in  the  first  place,  that  he  who  attempts  to  poison  or  enchant  others  knows  not 
what  he  L)  doing,  either  as  regards  the  body  (unless  he  have  a  knowledge  of 
medicine),  or  as  regards  his  enchantments,  unless  he  happens  to  be  a  diviner 
or  soothsayer.  Let  the  law,  then,  run  as  follows  about  poisoning :  He  who 
employs  poison  to  do  any  injury  not  fatal  to  a  man  himself,  or  to  his  servants 
or  any  injury  whether  fatal  or  not,  to  his  cattle  or  his  bees,  if  he  be  a  physi- 
cian, and  be  convicted  of  poisoning,  shall  be  punished  ¥dth  death ;  or  if  he  be 
a  privste  person,  the  court  shall  determine  what  he  is  to  pay  or  suffer.  But 
he  who  seems  to  be  the  sort  of  man  who  injures  others  by  magic  knots,  or 
enchantments,  or  incantations,  or  any  of  the  like  practices,  if  he  be  a  prophet 
or  diviner,  let  him  die ;  and  if,  not  being  a  prophet,  he  be  convicted  of  witch- 
craft, as  in  the  previous  case,  let  the  court  fix  what  he  is  to  pay  or  suffer."* 

Testimony  of  a  more  direct  and  personal  character  than  that 
of  Plato  is  offered  by  Josephus  at  a  later  day,  and  may  be  cited 
to  show  that  even  in  the  darkest  periods  of  history  there  were 
men  who  had  wholly  divested  themselves  of  the  degrading  faith 
in  the  follies  of  superstition  : 

"But  there  were  still  some  that  irritated  the  multitude  against  me,  and  said 
that  those  great  men  that  belonged  to  the  king  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to 

*  Jowett's  Plato,  Laws,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  445. 
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live,  if  they  would  not  chaii:^e  their  religion  to  the  religion  of  those  tD  whom 
they  fled  for  safety.  They  spoke  reproachfully  of  them  also,  and  said  that 
they  were  wizards,  and  such  as  called  in  the  Romans  upon  them.  So  the 
moltitude  was  soon  deluded  by  such  plausible  pretences  as  were  agreeable  to 
their  own  inclinations,  and  were  prevailed  on  by  them.  But  when  I  was  in- 
formed of  this,  I  instructed  the  multitude  again,  and  those  who  fled  to  them 
for  refuge  ought  not  to  be  persecuted.  I  also  laughed  at  the  allegation  about 
witchcraft,  and  told  them  that  the  Komans  would  not  maintain  so  many  ten 
thousand  soldiers  if  they  could  overcome  their  enemies  by  wizards* 

I 

Again^  the  famous  Jewish  commentator,  Maimonides^  declares 
that  a  sorcerer  was  one  who  divined  by  ^jsing  some  kind  of 
drugs  or  philtra.  He  also  draws  a  sharp  line  of  distinction 
between  heathen  superstition  and  Hebrew  Monotheism,  m:iin- 
taining  that  Jewish  legislation  throughout  stood  in  irreconcila- 
ble conflict  with  Heathenism.f 

Thus  the  misconception  and  resulting  evil  do  not  lie  in  the 
Bible  itself,  but  arise  from  the  strange  and  unaccountable 
freaks  to  which  the  human  mind  is  given  at  certain  stages  of  its 
history.^  Therefore  a  discovery  of  science  may  dissipate  an 
error  of  judgment,  or  clear  up  a  wrong  and  flagrant  application 
of  the  Word  of  God.  Unquestionably  this  rule  can  be  em- 
ployed in  the  study  of  the  demonology  of  the  Sacred  Writings. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  many  centuries  the  Bible 
was  not  read  by  the  masses,  and  that  at  an  early  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  largely  on  account  of  wide-spread  igno- 
rance respecting  historic  gospel  teaching,  combined  with  vari- 
ous other  causes,  heathen  superstitions  were  grafted  upon  and 
imperceptibly  blended  with  the  original  articles  of  faith  by  the 
professed  followers  of  Christ.  Having  this  undeniable  testi- 
mony of  history  before  us,  we  are  enabled  more  readily  to  reach 
right  conclusions  with  reference  to  the  teachings  of  Scripture 
and  the  enlightening  influences  of  Christianity. 

*  Joseph  us,  Autobiography. 

tMaimonides,  "The  Laws  of  Moses,"  p.  159.     (Townley,  Xx)ndon,  1827.) 
t  And  is  not  this  the  reason  why  our  modern  Spiritualists,  for  the  most  part, 
antagonize  the  Scriptures  and  seek  the  overthrow  of  Christianity  ?    Spiritual- 
ism, so-called,  is  a  revival  of  Zabian  errors  and  heathen  practices  in  a  more  re- 
fined form,  and  thus  logically  an  assailant  of  the  theistic  teachings  of  the  Bible.. 
4 
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The  Bible  undoubtedly  contains  a  system  of  demonology,  and 
teaches  the  existence  of  a  world  of  darkness.  But  in  the  Old 
Testament  one  can  trace  the  gradual  growth  of  the  belief  in 
evil  agencies  and  familiars,  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
This  fact  offers  good  ground  for  holding  that ''  a  pure  religion 
and  philosophy  was  spread  over  the  whole  ancient  world^  and 
afterwards  falsified.  Instruction  and  authority  were  blended  in 
one,  at  first  with  patriarchal  simplicity,  but  at  length  in  the 
Babylonian  spirit  of  dominion ;  and  then  arose  the  celebration 
of  religion  by  mysterious  rites,  and  the  worship  of  idols  by  an 
inevitable  process  of  degradation.  It  is  this  vast  system  of 
truth  and  this  equally  vast  system  of  falsehood  and  corruption, 
both  in  ruinSj  that  we  find  so  perplexing  in  the  ancient  fables. 
To  lead  humanity  out  of  this  maze  of  error,  some  distinct  high- 
way was  necessary ;  and  this  great  earthwork,  so  to  call  it,  was 
thrown  up  in  Judea,  where  Moses  led  the  sons  of  Israel  along 
its  heights."  "^  The  belief  in  evil  spirits  becomes  more  marked 
and  fixed,  and  receives  a  new  impetus  as  Jewish  history  ap- 
proaches the  dawn  of  the  Christian  period. 

The  Old  Testament!  contains  two  words,  Dn^i^tJ^t  and  DHC^,? 

translated  ^'devils''  in  the  English  version.  The  former  applies 
to  goats  and  to  men  wearing  hairy  robes,  the  inhabitants  of 
trackless  wastes,  and  perhaps,  in  popular  story,  goat-like  deni- 
zens of  the  forest  similar  to  the  Greek  satyrs.  ||  The  latter  is 
rendered  datjiovtain  the  Septuagint.  Commenting  on  the  former 
of  these,  Parkhurst  very  pointedly  says:  ''It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  Christians  borrowed  tlieir  goat-like  pictures  of  the 
devil  with  a  tail,  horns  and  cloven  feet  from  the  heathenish 
Tepresentations  of  Pan  the  terrible.'' 

*Smedley,  Occult  Sciences,  p.  6. 

f  The  idea  placed  at  the  opening  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  an  all  evil 
-which  burdens  mankind  is  the  rei^ult  of  sin,  the  removal  of  evil  can  only  come 
by  the  defeat  of  the  wicked  one,  is  decisive  for  the  ethical  character  of  Old 
Testament  religion."— Oehler,  O.  T.  Theology,  p.  63. 

JLcvit.  17:  7.    2  Chron.  2:  15. 

J  Dent.  32:  17.    Ps.  106:  37. 

II  Gesenius.    Maimonides,  Laws  of  Moses,  p.  272. 
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The  Rabbins  believed  the  devil  to  appear  most  frequently  in 
the  shape  of  a  goat^  which  was  the  emblem  of  the  sin-offering 
and  is  the  emblem  of  sinful  men  at  the  last  judgment.'*' 

When  our  Lord  appeared  on  earth  there  existed  an  elaborate 
system  of  black  art  among  the  Jews,  which  in  its  incantations, 
mystic  rites  and  exorcisms  was  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  commonly  despised  practices  of  heathen  nations.!  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  ideas  and  customs  of  the 
Hebrews  were  affected  by  the  Babylonian  captivity.  Dixit 
Simeon  Ben  Lachish  :  '^  Nomina  Angelorum  et  mensium  ascen- 
derunt  in  domum  Israelis  ex  Babylone.'^^  This  statement  may 
contain  a  grain  of  truth,  for  despite  the  protection  against 
heathen  modes  of  thought  and  life  afforded  by  those  ordinances 
of  worship  which  could  be  observed  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
Holy  Laud,§  it  does  not  stand  to  reason  that  the  Hebrews  re- 
mained entirely  uninfluenced  by  their  surroundings  in  captivity. 
The  Gabalism  of  the  Babylonian  Jews  and  the  angelism  and 
demonism  of  the  Talmud  surely  settle  this  questional  On  the 
other  hand  we  must  remember  that  though  the  naming  of  the 
messengers  of  Jehovah  may  be  ascribed  to  later  causes  and 
sources,  the  belief  itself  in  them  antedates  any  contact  of  the 
Jews  as  a  nation  with  heathen  civilization.^ 

In  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  clearer  teachings  con- 
cerning the  kingdom  of  darkness.  Our  Lord  not  only  recog- 
nized and  declared  its  existence,  but  made  known  all  that  men 
need  to  know  about  it  in  order  to  escape  the  enthrallment  of 

*  **  But  our  wise  men  sajr  that  the  reason  whjr  expiation  wa«  made  by  he- 
goats  for  the  whole  congregation  was  that  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel 
sinned  about  a  goat  when  they  sold  righieons  Joseph  into  Egypt,  as  it  is  said : 
"They  killed  a  kid  of  the  goats,  and  dipped  the  coat  in  the  blood."— (Gen« 
37:  31).    Maimonides,  Laws  of  Moees,  p.  286. 

fGeikie,  Life  of  Christ,  p.  479. 
X  Mackay,  Progress  of  the  Intellect,  Vol.  I.,  p.  428. 
{  Oehler,  O.  T.  Theol.  p.  423. 

II  Farrar,  Hiftory  interpretation,  p.  96.      Bawlinson,  Andent  Monarchies, 
Vol.  I  111  p.  291.    Arnold,  Genesis  and  Science,  p.  243. 
^  Gen.  32:  2. 
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superstition  and  the  imprisonment  of  hell.  But  it  is  a  flagrant 
error  to  place  the  instances  of  possession  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  in  the  same  category  with  the  fanatical  belief  in 
witchcraft  as  it  was  developed  ^new  during  the  Middle  Ages 
and  to  ascribe  both  to  ignorance  of  scientific  truth.  The  Scrip- 
tures do  not  warrant  the  position  that  every  reference  they 
contain  to  a  world  of  evil  influences,  commits  them  to  the  charge 
of  being  the  chief  teacher  in  Christendom  of  all  the  foolish  and 
ruinous  practices  in  which  believers  in  dark  powers  have  en- 
gaged. A  careful  study  of  the  Bible  will  substantiate  this 
statement.*  Though  here  and  there  indications  of  the  recog- 
nition of  spiritualism  and  heathen  exorcism  appear^  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Witch  of  Endor  and  the  priests  of  Baal  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  in  utterances  on  the  part  of  Jesus  which  seem 
to  sanction  belief  in  the  pagan  demons,  Belial  and  Beelzebub, 
the  spirit  of  the  Bible  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  corrupting 
arts  of  sorcerers,  soothsayers  and  all  their  kindred  brood.f  In 
the  New  Testament  the  line  is  carefully  drawn  against  all  the 
follies  of  superstition.  We  are  told  that  many  Jews  and  Greeks, 
through  the  powerful  preaching  of  St.  Paul  in  Ephesus,  believed, 
confessed,  showed  their  deeds,  and  some  who  used  curious  arts, 
brought  their  books  together  and  burned  them  before  all  men.^ 

*  First  and  foremosty  Christ  declares  Himself  to  be  stronger  than  Satan. 
Luke  ii.  20,  21,  22. 

Early  Christian  tradition  also  preserves  the  New  Testament  teaching.  "But 
as  to  the  threats  of  the  devil,  fear  him  not,  for  he  is  powerless  as  the  sinews  of 
a  dead  man.  Give  ear  to  me,  then,  and  fear  Him  who  has  all  power  both  to 
save  and  destroy,  and  keep  His  commandments  and  ye  will  live  to  God.*' — 
Hermas,  Book  II.,  Chap.  VI. 

"The  instigator  of  sin  and  the  father  of  evil  is  the  devil.  The  devil,  says 
the  Saviour,  sinneth  from  the  beginning.  Before  him  no  one  sinned  and  he 
became  Satan  by  his  own  choice.  Herein  the  Old  Testament  agrees  with  the 
New.  Ezech.  28  :  12-17.  .Luc.  10:  18."— Cyrill  of  Jerusalem.  Roessler 
Vol.  V,  p.  342. 

"Human  sacrifices  have  ceased  only  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
whose  Founder  alone  delivered  us  from  the  power  of  the  demons,  the  decep- 
tion of  which  Porphyry  himself  disclosed  to  us.'*  Eusebius. — Roessler, 
Kirchen-Vaeter,  Vol.  V.,  p.  217. 

t  Ezek.  13:  17-23.    Jer.  27  :  9, 10.  J  Acts  19:  19. 
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An  uDprejudiced  examination  of  Scripture  will  show  that  with 
the  description  and  denunciatory  accounts  of  historic  delusions, 
superstitions  and  sins^  there  runs  through  the  Bible  a  parallel 
revelation  of  enlighteniug  truth. 

Christ  taught  the  existence  of  a  kingdom  of  darkness  and 
the  exercise  of  its  influence  through  the  medium  of  this  world. 
But  He  came  to  destroy  it  by  supplautiug  it  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  It  is  unreasonable  and  dishonest  for  any  one  to  scoff  at 
the  idea  of  a  Satanic  power^  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament/ 
simply  because  the  pure  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  revealed  in  pious 
warnings  and  exhortations  to  prayer,  and  the  result  of  the 
preaching  of  Saint  Paul  in  Ephcsus,  go  hand-in-hand  with  the 
appeal  which  comes  to  us  from  the  portals  of  the  temple  of 
science.  It  equals  the  puerility  of  ridiculing  the  attestations 
and  monitions  of  modern  civilization  touching  peculiar  and  per- 
plexing manias  which  at  times  lay  hold  on  the  popular  mind. 
True  Christianity  is  the  enemy  of  sin,  superstition,  folly  and 
fanticism  of  every  kind.  Therefore  its  methods  are  characterized 
by  dignity,  reasonableness  and  solid  worth."*"  It  advocates  the 
art  of  persuasion.!  It  preaches  the  rescue  of  the  victim  instead 
of  his  cruel  death.  Unlike  Mohammedanism,  a  religion  which 
aims  to  compass  the  extermination  of  every  infidel  and  heretic, 
Christianity  labors  for  conversion  through  the  address  of 
Divine  Compassion.  It  looks  to  God  as  the  ultimate  source 
and  author  of  victory  over  all  manifestations  of  a  deep,  dark, 
inscrutable  kingdom  of  iniquity.  This  truth  shines  forth  from 
the  petition,  pronounced  by  the  lips  of  Christ :   Deliver  us 

from  evil. 

I. 

The  Seventh  Pftition  is  a  Prayer  for  Deliverance  from 
THE  Power  of  Darkness  as  Exercised  bt  the  World. 

There  were  two  phases  in  Christ's  treatment  of  the  power  of 
eviL  Now  He  objectified,  again  fie  subjectified  it.  That  ia 
to  say,  in  certain  instances  manifestations  of  wickedness  were 

»Bomansl2:  2,3.    Titus  2  :  1-9;  12,13,14.  f^Cor.S:  2. 
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directly  ascribed  by  Him  to  Satan.  At  other  times  the  sinful 
or  sinning  individual  was  himself  identified  with  the  evil  one. 
Shortly  before  His  trial  in  the  court  of  Pilate,  Jesus  said  tx> 
Peter:  ''Simon,  Simon,  behold  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you 
that  he  might  sift  yoo  as  wheat,  but  I  have  prayed  for  thee 
that  thy  faith  fail  not,  and  when  thou  art  converted,  strengthen 
the  brethren."  *  On  another  occasion,  earlier  in  His  public 
career,  when  He  was  preparing  his  disciples  by  his  example, 
precepts  and  prophecies  for  faith  in  his  Messianic  mission,  the 
Saviour,  whilst  passing  through  the  towns  of  Cesarea  Philippi, 
rebuked  Peter  for  his  disapproval  of  unwelcome  predictions 
touching  His  own  tragic  death.  He  said :  ^'  Get  thee  behind 
me,  Satan,  for  thou  savorest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but 
the  things  that  be  of  men."  f  In  the  former  instance  Satan  is 
represented  as  being  a  prominent  factor  in  temptation.  In  the 
latter  we  are  taught  that  the  individual  heart  and  its  motives 
may  and  do  play  the  part  of  a  tempter.  In  both  cases,  how- 
ever, the  medium  of  agency  is  human.  The  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness exercises  its  soul-destroying  power  through  the  instru- 
mantality  of  man  himself.  Therefore  just  to  the  degree  in 
which  the  heart  becomes  involved  in  or  allows  itself  to  be  con- 
trolled by  sin,  does  it  pass  under  the  dominion  of  Satan.  ^'  All 
languages  which  are  associated  with  the  history  of  revelation 
and  philosophy  contain  just  as  distinct  traces  of  the  identity  of 
wickedness  and  evil  as  of  their  difierence.  X  That  life  which 
manifests  a  self-destructive  energy  and  makes  for  unrighteous- 
ness, is  wicked.  That  life  which  has  been  morally  destroyed, 
knows  itself  to  be  ruined  and  bound,  is  evil.     The  destruction 

»  Luke  22 :  31,  32.  t  Mark  8 :  33. 

}  Lather,  it  is  well  known,  rendered  the  petition  thns :  "  Erloese  una  von 
dem  Uebel "  as  contradistinguished  from  the  Reformed  rendering:  *^  Erloese 
uus  von  dem  Boesen."  He  said  that  though  the  original  text  referred  chieflj 
to  the  Evil  One,  the  devil,  against  whom  Ihe  sum  of  all  prajer  must  b« 
directed,  it  also  includes  every  kind  of  evil.  But  Bungenhagen,  his  intimate 
friend,  introduced  the  form:  ''Vom  Boesen ''  into  the  liturgical  service  for 
communion,  in  the  order  of  worship  prepared  bj  him.  Vide  Koestlin,  Martin 
Luther,  vol.  2,  p.  62. 
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is  the  onit;  of  both.  Wickedness  causes  Buffering  because  m&a 
in  himself,  or  the  original  man,  indulges  in  it  in  moral  enslave- 
ment, acting  against  himself  alone,  and  through  it  ruins  only 
himself,  for  the  government  of  God  is  indestructible."*  The 
seveoth  petition  thus  warns  every  follower  of  Christ,  every 
seeker  after  God  and  eternal  happiness,  against  all  those  malig- 
naut  and  destructive  tendencies  in  human  nature  which  sub- 
jectify themselves  in  the  individual  and  objectify  themselves  in 
the  world  of  men  at  large.  Every  human  being  realises  the 
existence  of  subtle  powers  somehow  woven  into  his  soul,  which 
press  him  away  from  the  path  of  holiness,  justice,  love  and 
trnth.  The  better  men  learn  to  know  themselves,  the  more 
deeply  conscious  do  they  become  of  the  reality  of  these  disturb- 
ing elements.  To  all  this  are  added  the  enticing  spirit  and 
agency  of  the  world,  most  potent  in  their  universal  effect  upon 
sinful  humanity. 

Ah,  how  rapidly  the  poetic  dreams  of  childhood  and  the 
bliss  of  infant  innocence  fade  away  before  the  searing  wind 
which  blows  from  the  plains  of  the  city  of  sin!  We  feel  the 
power  of  temptattoQ  on  every  hand.  We  see  the  ravages  of 
evil  everywhere.  In  the  depths  of  the  soul,  which  no  eye  but 
Qod's  can  pierce,  are  heard  the  sullen  reverberations  of  moral 
discord  and  the  anxious  sighs  of  penitential  grief.  Men  meet 
us  by  the  way  as  we  move  onward  in  the  relentless  flux  of  time, 
and  confess  some  of  their  sins,  in  the  vain  hope  that  a  partial 
nnbnrdening  of  the  weight  by  sharing  the  knowledge  of  it  with 
another,  may  cleanse  the  record  and  bring  them  peace.  A  word 
or  two  of  sadness,  unbelief  and  despair  permit  us  to  obtain  a 
fleeting  glimpse  of  the  shadow  on  the  soul.  The  unfathomable  re- 
mainder becomes  the  prey  of  conjuncture.  An  oath  uttered  here, 
the  wild  fire  of  consuming  wrath ;  a  cry  of  remorse  heard  yonder, 
the  smoldering  ruin  of  a  wasted  life ; — thus  the  seething  discon- 
tent of  the  surging  multitudes  around  as  all  betray  the  vanity  of 
this  world.  And  yet  so  few  seem  to  learn^the  lesson  of  wisdom. 
At  least  they  do  not  learn  it  in  time.  They  procrastinate  tbo 
*  NiUMh,  Bytltai  der  Chr.  Lehre,  p.  214. 
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culture  of  the  soul  from  day  to  day  under  the  dangerous  delu- 
sion that  neither  the  human  heart  nor  mankind  as  a  whole  are 
quite  as  perverse  as  some  would  wish  'them  to  believe.  Thus 
parents  blindly  neglect  the  training  of  the  young,  and  nations 
barter  away  the  priceless  boon  of  liberty  to  flatter  a  degraded 
proletariat  devoted  to  indulgence  in  interdicted  delight.  Then 
there  follows  a  rude  awakening  to  the  awful  realization  of 
enchainment  and  death.  Such  power  has'  this  imagined  harm* 
less  thing — the  world !  It  comes  in  the  dress  of  an  archangel| 
with  all  the  alluring  graces  of  unholy  purpose,  and  by  gentle 
pressure  coils  its  arms  around  the  soul  and  feeds  it  upon  the 
husks  of  sin.  It  carries  men  away  from  virtue,  truth  and  God. 
Lot's  home  in  Sodom  brought  him  poverty  and  shame.  As  by 
a  very  small  matter  the  life  of  a  stalwart  man  may  be  destroyed, 
so  there  is  only  one  short  step  between  innocence  and  guilt. 
*'  Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the  world* 
If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in 
him."  *  Because  of  these  momentous  facts  with  which  every 
mortal  becomes  acquainted  in  one  form  or  another,  our  Lord 
taught  his  disciples  to  look  away  from  themselves,  from  the 
man  of  sin,  and  from  their  earthly  surroundings.  He  had 
revealed  to  them  the  sublime  reality  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God, 
The  eternity  and  immutability  of  the  divine  government  had 
become  to  them  a  living  truth.  In  their  conflict  with  the  world 
as  the  messengers  of  salvation,  they  were  directed  to  depend 
upon  God  alone  for  deliverance  from  evil.  It  is  even  so  now. 
No  man  can  save  himself  from  the  powers  of  carnality  and  the 
destructive  enticements  of  the  earthly  life.  No  follower  of 
Christ  can  be  successful  in  the  mission  of  a  teacher  and 
preacher  of  righteousness,  who  attempts  such  service  in  his  own 
doubtful  strength.  All  instrumentalities  pitted  agaitist  the 
economy  of  God  are  without  avail.  The  principles  of  good- 
ness and  truth  are  eternal.  The  Almighty  Governor  of  the 
universe  meets  out  both  justice  and  mercy.  The  soul  that 
hides  under  His  wings  will  live  forever.     He  alone  can  conquer 

*lJohn2:  15,16,17. 
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iniquity  an<1  lend  protection  against  the  fatal  inflaences  of  the 
world.  Therefore  Jesus  admonished  his  disciples  alnajs  to 
east  themselves  npon  the  great  uader-arm  of  God. 


Thb  Sevbnth  Pbtition  13    A  Pratbr  for  Delttkrawob 

FROM  THB  POWBR  OF  DAHKNK9B  A3  Ex-BBCISBD  BY  SaTAN^ 
Jesus  also  taught  his  disciples  to  depend  upon  the  Father  for 
defence  against  the  wiles  of  Satan.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  existence  of  evil  afiencies  outside  of  the  race  of  man  is  dis- 
tinctly declared  in  the  Kew  Testament.  His  treatment  of  those 
t  said  to  have  been  possessed  by  evil  spirits  proves  that  Jesus 
Himself  proclaimed  the  malady  to  bo  real,  and,  in  a  sense, 
sanctioned  the  popular  belief  concerning  relations  between  the 
powers  of  darkness  and  the  mind  of  man.  But,  we  ask,  in 
what  seme  did  Jesus  sanction  the  popular  faith,  and  what  did 
He  actually  teach  regarding  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  influ- 
ence exercised  by  the  kingdom  of  Satan  upon  the  human  soul  ? 
The  rationalist  and  naturalistic  scientist  at  once  assert  that 
Jesus  simply  accummodated  Himself  to  the  superstitious  notions 
of  the  people  of  His  day,  and  charge  that  His  treatment  of  the 
possessed,  as  recounted  in  the  Kew  Testament,  fathered  the 
terrible  persecutions  of  so-called  demoniacs  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  well  as  the  deplorable  and  humiliating  belief  in  witch- 
craft throughout  the  eighteenth  century.  But,  in  the  light  of 
a  careful  examination  of  the  Gospels,  all  these  declarations  fall 
away  and  are  remembered  as  sacrilegious  assumptions.  History 
bears  further  testimony  that  all  the  superstition  which  appeared 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  after  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  was  in  part  the  result  of  an  ignorant  abuse  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  in  part  a  survival  of  Northern  mythology,  mingled 
with  the  floating  debris  of  the  eff'ete  pagan  ritos  of  the  East. 
We  are  told  that  the  age  in  which  Christ  appeared  had  no  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  medicine  and  pathology,  and  that,  after 
Oriental  fashion,  all  lunacy  was  attributed  to  demoniacal  powers. 
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It  is  alleged  that  Jesus  shared  this  popular  ignorance^  and 
thus,  instead  of  improving,  perpetuated  the  unenlightened  con- 
dition of  His  times.'*' 

The  factSy  as  are  presented  to  us  in  the  Gospels,  are  these : 
In  Palestine,  during  the  public  ministry  of  our  Lord,  the  pecu- 
liar malady  called  possession  in  the  New  Testament,  occurred 
with  great  frequency.  It  manifested  itself  in  the  form  of  an 
epidemic,  and  sems  to  have  been  related  in  some  mysterious  way 
to  the  religious  history  of  Israel,  particularly  to  the  Messianic 
hopes  of  the  Jews.f     Thus  the  malady  falls  into  the  category 

*  Dr.  Tjlor  says :  "  Some  theologians,  while  in  deference  to  adFanced  medi- 
cal knowledge  thej  abandon  the  primitive  theory  of  demons  causing  such  dis- 
eases in  our  own  time, — ^hysteria,  epilepsy,  lunacy,  etc., — place  themselves  in  an 
embarrassing^position^y  [maintaining,  on  the  supposed  sanction  of  Scripture, 
that  the  same  symptoms  were  really  caused  by  demoniacal  possession  in  the 
first  century.  For  our  time  it  seems  too  like  a  discussion  whether  the  earth 
was  really  flat  in  the  ages  when  it  was  believed  to  be  so,  but  became  round 
since  astronomers  provided  a  different  explanation  of  the  same  phenomena." 
— Ency.  Brit.  Art.  Demonology. 

t  We  append  the  following  suggestive  quotations  from  the  writings  of  well- 
known  authors  on  insanity,  to  illustrate  the  relation  between  various  crucial 
eras  of  history  and  mental  disease.  These  facts  have  a  bearing  on  the  study 
of  the  philosophy  of  history : 

**  As  has  often  been  remarked,  hallucinations  and  illusions  reflect  the  domi- 
nant beliefs  and  indicate  the  intellectual  advance  of  the  age.  An  ancient 
Greek  had  hallucinations  of  satyrs,  nymphs,  or  gods ;  he  never  saw  the 
Virgin  or  the  saints  who  visited  the  early  Christians.  Nowadays  the  hallu- 
dnes  hear  voices  through  the  telephone,  and  feel  electric  shocks.  Visions  of 
complex  machinery  weary  the  seer.  Some  discover  remarkable  micro^^copic 
organisms  infesting  their  blood.  All  such  facts  show  the  power  of  precon- 
ceived ideas  and  expectant  attention  over  perceptions." — Dr.  Buck,  **  Refer- 
ence Hand-book  of  Medical  Science,"  Art.  Hallucinations. 

**  The  hallucinations  of  the  insane  generally  relate  to  familiar  objects,  to  those 
with  which  the  patient  has  been  in  daily  contact,  or  which  are  connected  in 
some  way  with  his  dominant  conceptions.  It  is  in  consonance  with  the  same 
fact  that  insane  hallucinations  vary  in  different  races  and  communities,  and 
with  different  periods  of  history,  like  the  dreams  and  delusions  of  the  day  and 
of  the  people.  The  visionary  lunatic  of  ancient  Greece  saw  the  gods  and 
goddesses,  or  satyrs,  dryads  and  nymphs  peopling  the  forests;  he  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  communed  witb  the  saints,  or  saw  the  devil,  in  the  fashion  of  that 
day,  with  horns,  a  goat's  beard,  a  barbed,  arrow-headed  tail,  and  a  pitch-fork ; 
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of  religioua  melancholia  r&ther  than  that  of  lunacy.*  The 
Gospels  themselves  justify  this  classi&c&tion,  for  they  make  a 
distinct  difference  between  lunacy  and  po3session,f  and  recog- 
nise degrees  in  the  malady  itself.^  Matthew  says:  "There  vere 
brought  unto  Him  (Jesus),  all  sick  people,  that  were  taken 
with  divers  diseases  and  torments,  and  those  that  vere  pos- 
geaaed  with  devils,  and  those  that  were  lunatic,  and  those  that 
had  the  palsy,  "g 

Another  prominent  characteristic  of  these  scriptural  accounts 
is  the  testimony  concerning  the  treatment  of  the  possessed. 
Jesus  regarded  them  as  poor,  dependent  outcasts,  who  needed 
His  healing  ministrations. [|  He  manifested  compassion  toward 
them.  He  came  to  their  rescue.  He  drove  out  the  nnclean 
spirits.  How  well  does  this  fact  command  the  respect  of  sober 
reason,  when  contrasted  with  the  wild,  inhuman  tortures  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  with  the  bitter  charge  that  all  the  cruel 
vagaries  of  the  last  century,  touching  witchcraft,  were  the  child 
of  the  New  Testament  traditions  1  On  the  contrary,  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion  will  prove' 

to-ittj  the  Tbioni  of  heaven  Mid  bell  are  more  after  BunTsn'sttyla  or  Miltonic 
in  character ;  and,  with  the  practical  tendencies  of  our  growing  tdrilizatioD, 
the;  are  uadoubtedly  becoming  rarer  than  the;  once  were." — Spitika,  Insan- 
ity, p.  47. 

"At  the  time  whan  Napoleon  was  letting  ap  and  pulling  down  kings,  manj 
ptople  were  admitted  into  French  sarluou  who  believed  themselves  to  be 
kings  and  emperors;  *nd  Esq uiral thought  that  heeould  have  written  the  hia- 
lor;  of  the  French  Revolution  from  tlie  character  of  the  insanitj  which  accom- 
panied its  different  phases.  The  insaail;  of  an;  time  will  be  a  more  or  leu 
broken  reflection  of  the  character  of  the  events  that  happened  in  it." — Mauds- 
le;,  Phjeiolog;  and  Patholog;<if  the  Mind,'p.  330. 

*Oodet,  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  p.  244. 

t Matt.  8:16;  MatUQ  32,  33;  Malt.  10:1;  Mark  1:32;  3;15;  Hark 
6:12;  Luke8:2;  Luke4:40,41;  Luke6:17,  18;  LukeQ:!.  See  Am 
York  Indtpmdent  Feb.  14,  1889. 

t  Matt.,  17:  21.  iHalU,  4:24. 

II  The  great  masses  siitfcing  poverty  and  orphanage  in  the  Boman  Empin 
bebre  the  days  of  organised  Chrititisnity,  the  sick,  the  blind,  the  dmt,  the 
crippled,  the  outcast  and  tempted,  remained  almoat  uotuiiohed  by  any  influ- 
ence of  compassioa  or  any  effort  of  relief. — Brace,  Oesta  Clirisil,  p.  101, 
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that  its  mission  in  the  world,  as  the  higher,  completed  revelation 
of  a  loving,  merciful  God,  is  not  only  to  provide  the  penitent 
with  the  hope  and  assurance  of  eternal  blessedness,  but  also  to 
mitigate  the  lot  of  man  on  earth,  to  lift  him  out  of  the  damna- 
tion of  sin  and  superstition,  and  to  make  a  glorious  beginning 
of  heaven  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  through  the  crowning  and 
adorable  gift  of  moral  freedom. 

Now  what  was  the  nature  of  the  possession  recorded  in  the 
Gospels^  and  did  Jesus  actually  share  the  belief  of  his  age?  did 
He  accommodate  Himself  to  the  superstitions  of  the  people  in 
the  treatment  of  disease,  or  did  He,  in  the  imaginative  style  of 
Orientals,  describe  heightened  degrees  of  moral  aberration,  as 
manifested  by  the  demoniacs  ?  Jesus  recognized  and  declared 
the  existence  of  an  Underworld.  What  did  He  teach  concern- 
ing its  influence  upon  mankind  ? 

Our  Lord  taught,  as  conclusively  shown  by  the  passages  which 
we  have  cited,  that  Satan  and  the  kingdom  of  darkness  affect 
the  human  soul  through  the  channel  of  conscious  personality 
and  the  agency  of  the  world.  Hence  there  is  a  measure  of 
identity  between  the  element  of  evil  in  the  natural  man  and  the 
influences  of  moral  darkness  external  to  him,  inasmuch  as  they 
both  belong  to  the  same  realm.  The  deeper  men  fall  into  moral 
enslavement  and  decrepitude,  the  nearer  do  they  approach  the 
borderline  of  that  awful  spiritual  prison  from  which  there  is  no 
escape.  In  this  madness  they  deserve  pity  and  help  rather  than 
neglect  and  torture.  ^'  Behold,  now  is  the  ^accepted  time,  be- 
hold, now  is  the  day  of  salvation.*'*  We  are  in  the  harvest 
field.  This  seen  antedates  the  Day  of  Judgment.  The  dis- 
tinction which  Jesus  and  the  Evangelists  made  between  lunacy 
and  possession,  rests  upon  the  fact  that  the  former,  a  maudlin, 
intermittent  madness,  grows  out  of  physical  disability,  while  the 
latter,  no  doubt  also  associated  with  more  or  less  bodily  dis- 
order, was  a  manifestation  of  moral  derangement.  The  Will 
may  display  absolute  paralysis,  just  as  the  Reason  may  exhibit 
ungovernable  defectiveness.     And  yet  such  disturbances  cannot 

*2  Cor.  6:2. 
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always  be  attributed  to  physical  causes.  At  least  supposed 
traces  of  abnormal  organic  conditions  are  not  uniformly  dis- 
coverable.* 

We  do  not  cast  aside  as  unworthy  of  credence  instances  of 
unaccountable  mental  phenomena,  observed  and  recorded  by 
scientific  investigators.  Why  should  any  one  be  unwilling  to 
apply  this  method  of  contrast,  in  part  at  least^  to  the  testimony 
of  Scripture  concerning  demoniacal  possession  ?     The  annals  of 

*  "  On  account  of  the  dearth  of  constant  pathological  findings  in  cases  of 
insanity,  the  earlier,  and  some  contemporary  pathologists,  have  been  reduced 
to  remarkable  extremities  in  endeavoring  to  smign  insanity  to  material  causes, 
or  to  explain  certain  of  the  symptoms  of  insanity  on  material  grounds.  Some 
of  the  resulting  errors  are  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  those  who  have  com- 
mitted them  have  not  had  as  large  material  of  normal  subjects  at  their  disposal 
as  would  have  enabled  them  to  determine  the  extent  of  normal  variation.  One 
alienist,  for  example,  claims  as  a  pathological  fact  that  the  sciatic  nerve  is 
flattened  in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane;  yet  this  nerve  is  always  a  flat  cord, 
and  variably  so,  in  normal  subjects.  Two  other  writers  find  certain  cells  of  the 
parietal  region  and  its  neighborhood  to  be  *'  pathologically  enlarged  "  in  special 
forms  of  insanity;  yet  over  eight  years  ago  Betz  demonstrated  that  just  such 
cells  constitute  the  nests  of  gigantic  pyramids  in  that  very  region  of  the 
cortex.  Their  absence,  not  their  presence,  would  be  abnormail. — Spitzka, 
Inaanity,  p.  93. 

''The  skillful  observer  may  with  some  accuracy  in  chronic  cases  predict 
from  the  degree  of  mental  impairment  the  amount  of  brain  disease ;  but  he 
will  not  venture  in  recent  cases  to  fortell  from  the  character  of  tlie  mental 
symptoms  alone  the  nature  of  the- pathological  tissue-changes.  Exactly  similar 
lesions  may  cause  mania  in  one  person,  melancholia  in  another,  and  acute 
delirium  in  a  third  instance.  The  individual  mode  of  reaction  to  the  cerebral 
injury  sustained  will  vary  in  each  case  with  the  age,  sex,  general  constitution, 
temperament,  and  hereditary  tendencies  of  the  patient.  A  free  statement, 
therefore,  as  to  the  general  facts  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  insanity  may  be 
made,  but  a  most  guarded  interpretation  of  them  is  needful.  In  the  first 
place,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  are  numerous  and  decided  lesions  in  insanity ; 
that  these  lesions  are  sometimes  causes,  occasionally  merely  concomitants,  and 
frequently  results  of  the  mental  disorder.  They  are  much  more  constant  in 
the  chronic  than  in  the  acute  cases.  Their  presence  in  three  or  four  types  is 
almost  a  uniform  certainty,  in  the  majority  of  forma  it  is  the  rule,  and  in  a 
small  minority  of  cases  it  is  the  exception.  The  number  of  cases  in  which  no 
lesions  are  to  be  found  has  constantly  decreased  as  the  means  of  research  have 
become  more  accurate  and  scientific." — Dr.  Buck,  Hand  Book  Medical  Scienec, 
Art.  IntanUy. 
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science  contain  many  facts  which  are  just  as  inexplicable  as 
certain  features  of  disease  recorded  in  the  Gospels. 

Doctor  Mitchell^  in  1817,  made  the  first  report  of  a  case  of 
double  consciousness,  a  most  remarkable  and  mysterious  afflic- 
tion of  the  mind.  "A  very  highly  educated  young  woman  fell 
without  warning  into  a  deep  sleep,  which  lasted  for  many  hours. 
On  waking  she  had  lost  all  her  former  knowledge ;  her  memory 
had  become  9,tabuLa  rasa,  every  trace  of  her  past  culture  having 
disappeared.  It  was  necessary  for  her  to  re-learn  everything. 
After  extreme  effort  she  became  familiar  with  surrounding  per- 
sons and  things,  acquired  the  alphabet,  then  learned  to  read, 
then  to  write,  and  finally  to  reckon.  After  some  months  she 
again  fell  into  a  deep  sleep  and  awoke  in  her  normal  condition. 
For  a  number  of  years  she  alternated  between  the  first  and  second 
conditions,  in  each  state  knowing  only  what  she  had  learned  in 
the  previous  periods  of  the  same  state.  When  she  made 
acquaintances,  she  recognized  them  again  only  when  she  was  in 
the  state  in  which  she  had  been  at  the  time  of  the  first  meeting. 
Her  handwriting,  which  was  very  good  in  her  first  condition, 
was  very  bad  in  her  second  state." 

A  similar  case  of  double  consciousness  was  reported  by  Dr. 
David  Skae:  '' The  patient,  a  man,  had  suffered  typical  melan- 
cholia for  eighteen  months,  which  developed  a  two-fold  life,  so 
that  on  alternate  days  he  was  sane  and  insane.  On  melancholic 
days  he  neither  eats,  sleeps  nor  walks,  but  sits  incessantly  turn- 
ing the  leaves  of  the  Bible,  and  complains  pitiously  of  his 
misery.  At  this  time  he  has  no  remembrance  of  the  days  in 
which  he  is  well,  nor  of  any  engagements  made  during  them. 
He  does  not,  and  cannot  be  made  to  recognize  the  existence  of 
such  days,  but  contemplates  the  future  with  hopeless  despond- 
ence. On  the  alternate  well  day  he  denies  that  he  has  any 
cause  of  complaint,  believes  that  he  was  well  the  previous  day, 
transacts  business,  takes  food  and  exercise,  and  is  entirely  free 
from  delusions  and  despondency.  He  also  anticipates  no  return 
of  his  illness,  and  has  no  memory  of  his  bad  days.  He  remem- 
bers exactly  the   transactions  of  his  previous  well  days,  and 
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persists  in  making  engagements  for  the  following  day,  i,  e,,  for 
his  melancholic  day,  although  repeatedly  assured  that  at  the 
time  named  he  will  be  unable  to  attend  to  business.'*  * 

The  eminent  medical  writer  from  whose  work  the  description 
of  these  remarkable  cases  is  taken,  does  not  attempt  to  explain 
the  causes  which  produce  the  phenomenon  of  double  conscious- 
ness. He  very  guardedly  says  that  it  seems  to  be  allied  to 
insanity.  Thus,  the  distinction  made  by  one  of  the  latest  of 
scientific  authorities  between  this  strange  mental  disturbance 
and  insanity  is  strikingly  parallel  with  the  distinction  drawn 
in  the  Gospels  between  lunacy  and  possession.  The  mystery  of 
the  one  is  just  as  great  as  that  of  the  other. 

A  still  more  extraordinary  instance  of  double  consciousness 
is  described  by  Maudsley  under  the  classification  of  Epileptic 
Insanity,  f  '^Margaret  B.,  aged  11,  of  a  passionate  disposi- 
tion, but  a  pious,  Christian  child,  was,  without  any  previous 
illness,  seized  on  January  19th  with  convulsive  attacks,  which 
continued,  with  few  and  short  interruptions,  for  two  days.  So 
long  as  the  convulsions  lasted  the  child  was  unconscious,  twisted 
her  eyes,  made  grimaces,  and  strange  movements  with  her  arms; 
from  the  21st  of  January,  a  deep  bass  voice  proceeding  from 
her,  kept  repeating  the  words :  "  They  are  praying  for  thee." 
When  the  girl  came  to  herself,  she  was  wearied  and  exhausted, 
but  knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened,  only  said  that  she  had 
dreamed.  On  the  evening  of  the  22d  of  January,  another 
voice  quite  different  from  the  bass  one,  spoke  incessantly  while 
the  crisis  lasted, — for  half  an  hour,  an  hour,  or  several  hours, — 
and  was  only  now  and  then  interrupted  by  the  former  bass  voice 
regularly  repeating  the  recitative.  The  second  voice  manifestly 
represented  a  different  personality  from  that  of  the  girl,  dis- 
tinguishing itself  in  the  most  exact  manner,  and  speaking  of 
her  in  the  third  person.  In  its  utterances  there  was  not  the 
Blightest  confusion  nor  incoherency  observable,  but  all  questions 
were  answered  by  it  coherently.     What,  however,  gave  a  dis- 

*  H.  C.  Wood,  M.  D.,  Nerwma  Diaeasen  and  their  DiagnosUj  p.  372. 
f  Maadslej,  Phynology  and  PaLhology  oj  the  Mind,  p.  277. 
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tinctive  character  to  its  expressions  was  the  moral  or  rather 
immoral  tone  of  them — the  pride^  arrogance,  scorn  and  hatred 
of  truth,  God,  Christ,  that  were  declared.  "  I  am  the  Son  of 
God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world :  me  ye  shall  worship/*  the 
former  voice  frequently  repeated.  Scorn  of  all  that  is  sacred, 
blasphemy  against  God  and  Christ,  violent  dislike  of  everything 
good,  and  extreme  rage  at  the  sight  of  any  one  praying,  or  even 
of  hands  folded  as  in  prayer,  expressed  by  the  second  voice — 
all  these  might  well  betray  the  work  of  a  strange  spirit  possess- 
ing her,  even  if  the  pious  voice  had  not  declared  it  to  be  the 
voice  of  a  devil.  So  soon  as  this  demon  spoke,  the  countenance  of 
the  girl  changed  in  a  most  striking  manner,  and  assumed  a  truly 
demoniacal  appearance.  She  ultimately  quite  recovered,  a  voice 
crying  out — *  Get  thee  out  of  this  girl,  thou  unclean  spirit ! ' "  * 

The  high  rank  which  Maudsley  holds  as  a  specialist  in  physi- 
ology and  mental  diseases,  and  the  fact  that  he  belongs  to  the 
most  advanced  school  of  evolutionists,  lends  peculiar  importance 
to  this  extraordinary  case  so  minutely  described  by  him,  seeing 
that,  in  addition,  he  studiously  refrained  from  making  any  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  phenomenon  in  consonance  with  his  theories. 

Perhaps  the  most  graphic  description  of  the  symptoms  which 
accompanied  possession,  the  Scriptures  present  in  the  account 
of  the  healing  of  the  Gadarene.  When  Jesus,  on  His  journey 
through  Peraea,  entered  the  territory  of  the  Gergesenes,  a  "le- 
moniac  rushed  upon  Him  and  exhibited  all  the  most  horrible 
characteristics  of  degradation  and  abandonment.  He  was  naked 
and  filthy.  He  had  neither  home  nor  guardian.  He  spent 
his  days  and  nights  in  wandering  about  among  the  ghastly 
caverns  of  the  dead.  Destitute  of  even  a  ruling  animal  instinct 
to  guide  him  in  his  search  for  food,  his  wretchedness  was  at 
once  pitiable  and  revolting.  The  ancients  never  provided  hos- 
pitals and  asylums  for  afflicted  and  disabled  mortals.  '^  The 
iniquities  practiced  upon  the  insane  in  olden  times,  the  count- 

*  Maudsley,  Body  and  Mind^  p.  74.  A  very  interesting  and  lengthy  discus- 
sion of  the  phenomenon  of  double-consciousness  can  be  found  in  Proctor's 
Bough  Ways  made  Smooth, 
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less  unnecessary  and  cruel  sufferings  which  they  underwent, 
originated  fundamentally  ip  the  shame,  horror  and  dread  of  in- 
sanity which  still  infest  the  public  mind/'  Hence,  madmen  of 
every  description  were  set  adrift,  many  of  them  seeking  refuge 
in  the  cities  of  the  dead.  This  fact  gave  birth  to  the  popular 
idea  concerning  them,  as  handed  down  by  the  rabbis.  ^^  An 
unclean  demon,  in  the  language  of  Christ's  day,  was  an  evil 
spirit  that  drove  the  person  possessed  to  haunt  burial-places 
and  other  places  most  unclean  in  the  eyeeTof  the  Jews/'  *  The 
demoniac  of  Gergesa,  one  of  these  unfortunates,  at  sight  of  the 
majestic  presence  f  of  Jesus,  ran  toward  Him,  cast  himself  at 
His  feet,  and  began  in  wild  and  confused  accents  to  beseech 
Him  for  mercy.  When  Jesus  asked  him  his  name  he  was  un- 
able to  give  it,  and  in  answer  repeated  the  Latin  word  legion^ 
which  had  become  familiar  to  the  Jews  through  the  conquest  of 
Palestine  by  the  Romans.  |  His  own  personality  had  been 
consumed  by  the  strange  malady  which  held  him  enthralled.  § 
But  at  the  command  of  Jesus  the  man  was  liberated  and  re- 
stored to  normal  life,  converted,  doubtless,  into  a  true  disciple 
of  the  Great  Physician.  '^D*oii  vient  cette  force?  Cost  que 
le  Messie  est  arrive.  Yoil^  I'effet  et  les  marques  de  sa  venue," 
says  Pascal.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  discuss  the  remaining 
features  of  this  account,  relating  to  the  headlong  leap  of  the 
swino  over  the  precipice  into  the  sea.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
employment  of  ridicule  ||  will  not  dispose  of  the  difficulty,  nor 
will  the  critical  dictum  of  the  father  of  Agnosticism  lead  the 
Church  to  expunge  the  account  of  the  Gadarene  miracle  from 
the  text  of  Sacred  Scripture.^ 

*  Geikie,  Ltfe  qf  ChriH,  p.  384. 

t  Scklelermacher,  Leben  Jetu,  p.  219. 

X  Farrar,  Life  of  ChriBi,  p.  156.    Godet,  Qospd  of  Luke,  p.  245. 

2  MacDonaldy  Abnormal  Man,  p.  141. 

II  ^  So  dumm  werden  wirklicbe  Teufel  nicht  gehandelt  habeD,  wohl  jaber 
koDDte  eine  Sage  oder  Dichtung  in  solchen  Widerspruch  verfallen,  wenn  sie 
bei  Entwerfung  ihrer  verschiedenen  Zaege  sich  von  vencbiedenen  Zwecken 
nnd  Bueckaichten  leiten  liees." — Strauss,  Leben  JetUf  p.  449. 

1[  Huxley,  Popular  Science  Monthly,  August,  1891. 
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Now,  what  are  the  conclasions?  The  maDner  in  which  our 
Lord  treated  the  demoniacs^  and  the  symptoms  of  their  strange 
malady  so  graphically  depicted  in  the  Gergesene,  show  that 
possession  was  a  disease  of  the  moral  nature,  caused  by  an  ab- 
solute enslavement  of  conscience  and  will,  resulting  from  an 
overpowering  manifestation  of  the  destructive  agency  of  the 
Evil  One  through  the  channel  of  human  personality.  ^^  The 
fact  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  these  manifestations  is, 
after  all,  none  other  than  this :  that  the  condition  of  sinfulness 
reaches  a  climax  where  man  no  longer  haa  sin,  but  sin  has  him ; 
where  he  is  given  over,  without  moral  strength  and  without  will, 
to  the  enslaving  influence  of  sin.  And  this  power  is  traced 
back  to  a  supernatural  spiritual  despotism  which  conquers  and 
robs  him  of  moral  freedom.  This  explains  the  consciousness 
which  those  unfortunates  had  of  their  moral  enchainment,  ordi- 
narily felt  only  in  incipient  moral  liberation,  since  here  the 
fruits  borne  by  sin  create  that  consciousness,  just  as  very  often 
the  bitter  experience  of  its  external  consequences  leads  to  the 
knowledge  of  sin.  This  consciousness,  naturally,  reflected  the 
ideas  of  the  age,  and  seeing  that  it  was  surcharged  with  demono* 
logical  representations  of  the  most  fantastic  kind,  one  can 
readily  form  a  conception  of  the  frightful  character  of  the 
condition  of  the  demoniacs,  driven  about  as  they  were,  whether 
physically  or  psychically  ill,  by  the  impression  that  they  were 
inhabited  by  devils ;  made  the  victims  of  the  evil  lusts  of  the 
spirits,  who  revelled  in  the  torture  of  men,  and  saw  the  ap- 
proaching certainty  of  passing  with  them  into  hell.  It  is  plain 
to  be  seen  that  this  would  develop  into  insanity  even  in  persons 
whose  affliction  was  by  no  means  psychical  in  origin."  *  The 
frequency  of  possession  in  the  days  of  Christ  as  compared  with 
our  own  age,  in  which  it  seems  not  to  occur,  does  not  argue 
against  its  reality  eighteen  centuries  ago.f    Jesus   Christ,  in 

*  WeisK,  Leben  Jem,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  459,  460. 

t  Die  Herstellung  solcher  Ungluecklichen  ist  an  sich  das  Bezeugteste  unter 
alien  Heiluogen  Jesn ;  und  die  Apostelgeschichte  hat  sie  sogar  ganz  aussch- 
liebslich  genannt  (10 :  38). — Keim,  Qeachiehte  Jesu^  p.  174. 
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His  own  Person,  presented  the  perfect  revelation  of  God's  holy 
Will,  and  of  the  earthly  life  made  divine,  in  human  flesh.  He 
came  to  save  men  from  sin,  to  make  them  better,  to  teach  them 
how  to  live,  to  deliver  them  from  hopeless  despair  and  the  wait- 
ing doom  of  eternal  pain.  The  Incarnation  was  an  event  of 
infinite  significance  to  mankind.*  Thus,  the  Advent  of  the 
Son  of  Man  and  the  transcendent  glory  of  His  mission  called 
forth  a  titanic,  centralized  assailment  of  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness upon  the  family  of  man.  f  That  great  struggle  of  the 
Arch-Destroyer  reached  its  climax  in  the  triple  temptation 
of  Jesus  in  the]wilderness.  X  The  chord  of  triumph  which 
then  was  struck  by  the  world's  Redeemer,  continues,  above 
the  din  and  tumult  of  spiritual  warfare,  to  inspire  the  hosts  of 
God's  elect. 

The  growth  of  enlightenment,  the  amazing  progress  of  man- 
kind in  every  avenue  of  knowledge,  and  especially  in  religion 
and  humanism,  during  the  last  three  hundred  years,  since  the 
masses  have  learned  to  read  and  hold  in  their  own  hands  the 
oracles  of  divine  revelation,  irresistibly  prove  the  gathering 
conquest  of  saving  truth  over  the  deluding  forces  and  unclean 
influences  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  which  so  long  has  swayed 
the  hearts  of  men.     The  Parliament  of  Religions,  the  first  of 

*  LiddoD,  The  Divinity  of  our  Lordf  p.  455. 

t  *'  The  revelatiooB  of  the  kiogdom  of  darkness  run,  as  it  were,  parallel  to 
those  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod.  Thej  are  likewise  seen  at  the  Fall,  at  the  Re- 
demption, and  even* by  and  by  at  the  end  of  the  world.''  (Gen.  II F.  Matt. 
IV.    Itev.  XX.). — Van  Oosterzee,  Christian  Doffmatiesj  Vol.  I.,  p.  420. 

X  Er  ward  yersucht  in  alien  Beziehungen,  das  heisst :  in  der  zwiefach  moe- 
glichen  Weise,  so  dass  ihm  lockendes  entgegen  trat,  welches  ihn  zum  Boesen 
bestimmen,  und  Schmerzliches  auf  ihn  eindrang,  welches  ihn  von  der  Bahn 
des  Goettlichen  abziehen  konnte;  und  zwar  geschah  dies  in  Grossen  und  im 
Kleineui  in  den  yerschiedensten  Lebenslagen,  yom  Anfang  bis  zum  Ende  seiner 
Laaf  bahn.  Aber  gegen  jedwede  Art  der  Versuchung  bewaehrte  sich  rein  und 
onangetastet  die  Macht  seines  sittlichen  Geistes  und  seiner  heiligen  Gotteit- 
liebe.  Die  Versuchung  der  erateren  Art  hat  ihren  Hoehepunkt  im  Angriflf 
des  Satans  auf  Jesum,  die  der  zwieten  im  Kampf  yon  Gethsemane  sowie 
im  Gefuehl  der  Gottyerla^senheit  am  Freuze. — UUman,  Suendlosigkeit  Jetu, 
p.  119. 
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its  kind  in  the  tortuous  history  of  the  human  family,  and  over- 
whelming in  its  effects  upon  an  eye-witness,  is  a  world-fact  in 
the  conquering  march  of  the  Christian  Faith.  In  the  pathway 
of  the  Western  nations  and  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  sun,  we  read  the  mighty  uplifting  answer 
to  the  prayer :  Deliver  us  from  evil. 

Finish  then  Thy  new  creation ; 

Pnre,  unspotted  may  we  be ; 
Let  us  see  Thy  great  salvation 

Perfectly  restored  by  Thee : 
Changed  from  glory  into  glory. 

Till  in  heaven  we  take  our  place  I 
Till  we  cast  our  ci  owns  before  Thse, 

Lost  in  wonder,  love,  and  praise. 


VI. 
THE  SIN  OF   SUICIDE. 

BY  REV.  CYRUS  OORT,  D.D.,   WYOMING,  DEL. 

The  saddest  of  all  the  sad  and  evil  tendencies  of  modern 
times  is  the-  alarming  increase  of  saicides.  The  daily  papers 
are  burdened  with  the  sickening  and  sensational  details  of  self- 
marders. 

The  horrible  propensity  to  self-destruction  is  not  confined  to 
persons  in  needy  and  destitute  circumstances.  It  is  claimed  by 
those  that  have  given  special  study  to  the  matter  that  a  large 
proportion^  if  not  a  majority,  of  suicides  take  place  among  per- 
sons in  comparatively  comfortable  circumstances.  Not  hard 
times,  so  much  as  false  views  of  life  and  duty,  account  for  this 
abnormal  tendency  of  modern  civilization.  Infidel  and  heathen- 
ish notions  have  supplanted  wholesome  Christian  sentiments  in 
the  hearts  of  many  concerning  the  sanctity  and  responsibility 
of  human  existence.  It  is  quite  natural  for  Robert  J.  Ingersoll 
to  become  the  eulogist  of  suicide  and  prate  about  the  manliness 
of  self--destruction.  Ingersollism  is  the  annihilation  of  con- 
science, and,  as  Hon.  Robt.  C.  Winthrop  proclaimed  in  his  noble 
and  patriotic  address  at  the  Yorktown  Centennial,  ^^  that  way 
lies  despair."  It  is  altogether  fitting  that  the  man  who  blas- 
phemes the  God  of  the  Bible  should  eulogize  suicide  and  ap- 
'  plaud  the  fiendish  acts  of  anarchists  in  the  assassination  of 
Christian  rulers  like  Alexander  II.,  the  emancipator  of  serfs 
and  the  fast  friend  of  our  American  Union  in  the  direst  hour  of 
our  national  peril.  Ingersoll  is  simply  endorsing  the  precepts 
and  customs  of  ancient  and  modern  heathenism,  which  are  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
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Christ.  Even  Cicero,  Tacitus  and  Seneca  were  apologists  and 
advocates  of  suicide.  In  Japan  "hari-kari,"  suicide  by  disem- 
boweling, is  very  frequent,  and  is  esteemed  as  a  manly,  heroic 
species  of  martyrdom. 

From  the  Christian  standpoint  suicide,  or  intentional  self- 
murder,  is  a  sin .  and  a  crime  under  all  circumstances.  It  is 
high-handed  rebellion  against  the  laws  of  the  great  Creator, 
Upholder  and  Preserver  of  all  things.  It  is  a  violent  usurpa- 
tion of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty. 

Life  is  a  gift  of  God.  It  is  His  to  give  and  His  alone  to 
take  away  in  His  wise  providence  in  His  own  good  time.  The 
Maker  of  our  bodies  and  the  Father  of  our  spirits  has  alone  the 
right  to  loose  the  silver  cord  and  break  the  golden  bowl  of 
human  existence.  So  long  as  He  permits  us  to  live  in  this 
world  we  must  obey  His  laws  and  patiently  abide  the  appointed 
time  when  in  His  wise  Providence  He  may  see  fit  to  call  us 
hence. 

"Every  man's  life  is  a  plan  of  God,"  it  has  been  well  said. 
As  long  as  God  permits  us  to  live  in  this  world  He  has  some 
useful  work  for  us  to  do,  some  noble  mission  for  us  to  fulfill. 
We  are  bound  to  cherish  and  protect  the  life  that  He  has  given  us. 
Christianity  proclaims  the  value,  the  dignity,  the  sanctity  and 
responsibility  of  human  life,  even  in  its  weakest  and  lowliest 
forms.  True  it  is,  when  actuated  by  right  views  and  proper 
instincts,  "  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life.''  Self- 
preservation  is  one  of  the  first  laws  of  nature,  an  instinct  be- 
longing to  every  living  thing.  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill  "  is  a  fun- 
damental part  of  the  law  of  God  which  forbids  suicide  or  self- 
murder,  as  well  as  the  unwarranted  destruction  of  the  life  of  our 
fellow-men.  The  smallest  child,  the  most  insignificant  human 
being  is  an  object  of  immense  account  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
the  holy  angels.  Through  the  incarnation  and  the  glorification 
of  the  Son  of  God,  human  nature  has  been  enthroned  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  heavenly  majesty,  and  holds  a  position  allied 
to  that  of  deity  in  the  economy  of  the  universe.  We  dare  not 
despise  it  even  in  its  weakest  forms.     The  good  angels  of  God 
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are  ministering  spirits  to  the  tender  personalities  whose  exist- 
ence and  rightful  developm^ent  challenge  our  sacred  regard. 
All  history  proves  that  the  grandest  possibilities  are  often  en- 
shrined in  the  lives  of  the  lowliest  members  of  our  race.  As 
long  as  God  rules  in  the  armies  of  heaven  and  among  the  chil- 
dren of  men  there  is  hope  for  the  needy  and  distressed.  En-, 
dowed  with  reason  and  will,  the  elements  of  self-determining 
personality,  man  is  morally  accountable  foi:  the  right  use  of 
his  faculties  until  God  calls  him  to  his  last  account.  When 
worried  with  the  toils  and  troubles  and  ingratitudes  of  life  we 
must  look  unto  Jesus  as  our  great  Exemplar^  ^^  Consider  Him 
that  endured  such  great  contradiction  of  sinners  against  Him- 
self, Test  ye  be  wearied  and  faint  in  your  minds.'' 

Jesus  not  only  leaves  us  an  example  of  unflinching  fortitude 
amid  the  fiercest  ragings  of  all  the  powers  of  earth  and  hell, 
but  He  promises  to  make  His  grace  sufficient  for  us  in  every 
time  of  need.  He  has  won  the  victory  not  only  for  Himself, 
but  for  all  who  trust  in  Him.  To  all  true  disciples  He  says : 
**  In  the  World  ye  shall  have  tribulation,  but  be  of  good  cheer, 
I  have  overcome  the  world."  He  has  gone  to  prepare  mansions 
for  us,  and  if  we  wait  obediently  He  will  eome  again  and  take 
us  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  forevermore  at 
God's  right  hand.  But  if  we  distrust  His  promises  and  impa- 
tiently seek  to  rush  into  the  spirit  world  before  the  Master 
calls  us  we  let  go  our  hold  on  everlasting  life.  Only  by  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing  can  we  attain  glory  and  immortality. 
We  must  lead  brave,  hopeful  and  manly  lives  in  order  to  be 
qualified  for  citizenship  in  the  New  Jerusalem.  "  The  fearful 
and  unbelieving,"  together  with  liars  and  murderers,  are  forever 
excluded  from  the  company  of  the  blessed.  No  cowards  or 
skulkers  shall  ever  walk  the  fields  of  light  on  the  evergreen 
shores.  And  what  can  be  a  more  cowardly  skulking,  or  shirk- 
ing the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life  than  the  conduct  of 
the  majority  of  suicides  ? 

"Death  before  dishonor  "  is  the  heading  sometimes  affixed  to 
sensational  notices  of  suicides.     And  then  we  are  told  that.be-. 
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cause  of  the  discovery  of  his  fraudulent  or  immoral  conduct 

Mr. had  committed  suicide,  leaving  a  helpless  family  in 

destitute  circumstances.  ''  A  dishonorable  death ''  would  be  a 
proper  heading  for  surth  suicides.  Only  by  the  grossest  perver- 
sion of  every  principle  of  right  reason  and  morals  can  willful 
suicide  be  called  honorable. 

Suicide  always  brings  loss,  affliction  and  disgrace  to  our 
friends  or  family,  as  Dr.  Paley  shows  in  his  moral  philosophy. 
It  involves  the  sincerity  of  our  moral  and  religious  professions, 
brings  reproach  upon  our  associates  by  a  great  variety  of  evil 
consequences  or  suspicions  pertaining  to  every  case  of  willful 
self-destruction.  The  suicide  not  only  ignobly  shirks  burdens 
himself,  but  he  compels  others  to  bear  those  burdens.  Worse 
than  any  pecuniary  damage  is  the  disgrace  or  odium  of  tainted 
blood,  which  naturally,  but  often  unjustly,  attaches  itself  to  the 
family  of  the  suicide. 

If  our  papers,  secular  and  religious,  and  pulpits,  would  con- 
demn suicide  as  a  crime  against  God  and  human  nature,  they 
would  save  multitudes  from  committing  the  crime.  Instead  of 
this  a  false  glamor  is  thrown  over  the  deed,  and  the  foolish 
victim  is  held  up  as  a  hero  or  martyr.  Our  forefathers  and  the 
early  Church  may  have  gone  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction 
by  affixing  disgraceful  posthumous  penalties  to  the  remains  of 
the  suicide.  But  measured  by  results  the  ancient  reproach  cast 
upon  the  body  and  conduct  of  the  suicide  was  more  humane 
and  sensible  than  the  modern  habit  of  pandering  to  the  mawkish 
feelings  of  the  populace.  The  morbid  fancy  of  deluded  souls, 
contemplating  suicide,  would  naturally  shrink  from  the  thought 
of  burial  in  some  desolate  spot  without  the  offices  of  religion 
and  with  a  stake  driven  through  the  body.  To  be  looked  upon 
as  one  who  was  led  captive  by  the  devil  at  his  will  is  not  so 
pleasing  as  to  read  the  rose-colored  panegyrics  of  sensational 
newspapers,  depicting  the  virtues  and  supposed  wrongs  of  our 
modern  suicides.  It  would  assuredly  decrease  the  number  of 
victims  to  have  suicide  branded  as  dishonorable,  unchristian  and 
inhuman,  as  was  done  in  the  olden  times. 
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The  desire  for  notoriety  is  evidently  a  prolific  source  of  sui-' 
cide.  Many  people  are  like  the  individual  who  set  fire  to  the 
temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  in  order  that  his  name  might  be 
transmitted  to  posterity.  Despairing  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves by  manly  deeds^  they  resort  to  sensational  and  even 
suicidal  devices  to  attract  public  attention. 

At  times  a  regular  epidemic  of  suicide  breaks  out,  with 
nothing  but  mawkish  sympathy  and  morbid  sensationalism  back 
of  it.  Such  was  the  case  at  a  certain  period  in  the  old  Roman 
Empire  among  young  women.  Influenced  by  a  foolish  public 
sentiment,  the  Roman  maidens  committed  suicide  in  great  num- 
bers. In  spite  of  all  that  relatives  and  friends  could  do  the 
sentimental  girls  put  an  end  to  their  existence.  The  evil 
became  so  alarming  that  a  council  of  Savants  was  convened. 
Heroic  treatment  was  advised.  Instead  of  treating  the  deluded 
victims  as  heroines  or  martyrs,  it  was  decreed  that  all  young 
women  committing  suicide  should  be  dragged  naked  through 
the  city  behind  a  chariot.  The  revulsion  of  feeling  was  com- 
plete in  consequence  of  this  proposed  posthumous  penalty,  and 
there  was  an  end  of  suicides  among  the  maidens  of  Rome.  If 
our  newspapers  would  avoid  giving  sensational  details  of  sui- 
cides and  marders,  and  dwell  more  earnestly  upon  the  immoral- 
ity and  wickedness  of  destroying  human  life,  many  weak- 
minded  persons  would  be  rescued  from  a  suicide's  deplorable 
fate. 

It  is  true  that  insanity  destroys  accountability  and  respon- 
sibility when  that  insanity  has  not  been  caused  by*  our  own 
fault.  A  man  destroys  his  mind  or  dethrones  his  reason  by 
the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  then,  in  his  delirium^  commits 
suicide.  Insanity  caused  thus,  or  by  any  other  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nature  and  God,  will  not  exonerate  or  palliate  the 
crime  of  suicide.  It  only  doubles  the  offence  and  increases  the 
guilt  of  suicide.  Drunkenness  is  a  vice  and  a  crime  which 
only  enhances  the  moral  turpitude  of  any  other  crime  with 
which  it  may  be  willfully  associated. 

Sad  as  it  may  be,  we  have  no  Scriptural  grounds  to  hope  for 
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the  salvation  of  any  person  who  intentionally  destroys  his 
own  life.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  there  can  be  no  rep0nt$ince 
or  forgiveness  when  probation  itself  is  closed  by  a  defiance  of 
God's  law,  and  the  guilty  culprit  violently  rushes  into  the 
presence  of  the  Great  Judge  of  all  the  earth.  We  have  a  few 
noted  cases  of  suicide  mentioned  in  the  Bible  ;  but  they  are  die 
very  last  examples  likely  to  be  esteemed  or  Imitated  by  right- 
minded  people.  Saul,  the  apostate  king  of  Israel,  after  his 
ignominious  defeat  by  the  Philistines,  committed  suicide  on 
Mount  Gilboa.  Ahithopel,  the  ungrateful  traitor  to  King 
David,  and  Judas  Iscariot^  the  betrayer  of  David's  greater  Son 
and  Lord,  committed  suicide  in  the  anguish  of  remorse  and 
despair,  and  enrolled  their  names  on  high  in  the  catalogue  of 
infamy.  But  concerning  all  such  we  may  well  pray,  "  O,  my 
soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret,  and  unto  their  assembly 
be  not  thou  united."  There  is  a  marked  and  striking  contrast 
between  heathenism  and  Christianity  in  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tions of  this  kind.  The  Son  of  man  came  not  to  destroy  men's 
lives,  but  to  save  them.  The  good  angels  of  God  are  guardians 
and  ministering  spirits  to  the  heirs  of  salvation.  All  things 
shall  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God.  Even 
afflictions  shall  work  out  for  them  a  far  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory,  is  the  unfailing  promise  of  God's 
blessed  Word.  Instead  of  cherishing  a  sense  of  the  ever- 
abiding  presence  and  almighty  helpfulness  of  the  great  and 
good  God,  heathenism  bids  us  cast  hope  aside  and  plunge 
into  the  abyss  of  despair  in  times  of  trouble.  *^  If  the  house 
smokes,  leave  it,"  was  the  cowardly  advice  of  heathen  phil- 
osophers when  telling  their  disciples  how  to  escape  the  petty 
ills  of  life. 

While  the  spirit  of  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice  for  the  good 
of  others  is  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  we  must  boldly  face 
danger  and  death,  if  need  be,  in  the  plain  path  of  duty,  yet 
we  dare  not  recklessly  throw  away  our  lives  even  in  a  good 
cause.  It  is  tempting  God  to  expose  ourselves  to  unnecessary 
danger.     '^  Do  thyself  no  harm,"  is  the  voice  of  Christianity 
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to  all  would-be  euicides ;  yea,  to  all  the  children  of  men  in 
every  age  and  country. 

The  scene  at  Philippi  brings  out  in  bold  relief  the  difference 
between  Christiana  and  heathen.  Paul  and  Silas  vere  in 
prison,  conSned  in  cruel  stocks  in  the  depths  of  a  dismal  dun- 
geon, and  inoocent  of  any  transgression  either  of  human  or 
divine  law.  In  spite  of  all  the  gloom  and  anguish  of  their 
situation,  they  prayed  and  sang  praises  to  Gjd  at  the  midnight 
hoar.  The  Lord,  in  whose  mercy  and  protection  they  trusted, 
did  not  fail  them  in  the  hoar  of  nee^l.  "  He  giveth  songs  in 
the  night.  The  Lord  helpeth  them  to  right  that  Buffer  wrong. 
The  Lord  looseth  men  out  of  prison.  The  Lord  careth  for  the 
righteous."  There  was  a  great  earthquake.  The  foundations  of 
theprison  were  shaken — the  doors  were  opened  and  their  shackles 
were  broken.  That  was  a  blessed  thing  for  Paul  and  Silas; 
bat  it  brought  dismay  and  despair  to  the  Boman  jailor.  Sup- 
posing that  the  prisoners  had  escaped  and  dishonor  awaited  him, 
the  jailor  drew  bis  sword  and  would  have  killed  himself.  Phil- 
ippi was  famons  in  the  annals  of  suicide.  There  the  great 
decisive  battle  was  fought  between  the  imperial  forces  and  the 
champions  of  the  Republic.  When  C^sar  Augustas  and 
Mark  Antony  triumphed,  and  the  star  of  the  Republic  set  in 
blood,  then  Brutus  and  Cassias,  with  a  vast  number  of  their 
followers,  ended  their  career,  according  to  Roman  usage,  by 
committing  suicide.  Such  traditions,  associations  and  exam- 
ples had  their  effect  upon  the  heathen  Roman  official  in  charge 
of  the  jail  at  Philippi.  Hence  he  drew  his  sword  and  would 
have  killed  himself  had  not  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
shouted  from  the  depths  of  the  prison,  "  Do  thyself  no  harm." 
That  voice  the  jailor  obeyed,  and  was  not  only  saved  from  self- 
destmction,  hut  led  into  the  path  of  life  eternal  by  the  apos- 
tolic ambassador.  That  exhortation  rings  through  the  ages  to 
the  people  of  every  land  and  nation  : 

"Do  thyself  no  harm!" 

tJse  the  life  that  God  has  given  thee  for  noble  porpoiM  snd 
throw  it  not  rashly  away  in  a  frenzy  of  dcaponilency  oi  de- 
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spair.  Yea,  forget  not  that  your  eternal  destiny  hangs  on  the 
manner  of  spending  your  earthly  existence.  Not  only  refrain 
from  doing  wrong  to  thyself  and  others,  but  improve  thy 
opportunities.  Heed  the  gospel  call.  ^^  Believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  and  thy  house/' 

There  must  be  a  positive  performance  of  that  which  is  right 
and  good  as  well  as  a  negative  avoidance  of  that  which  is  evil 
and  wrong  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  holy  religion  and 
fit  ourselves  for  life  eternal.  A  well-grounded  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  can  alone  bring  life  and  light  and  immortality  to 
despairing  souls. 

True  religion  is  good  for  body  and  soul.  '^  Godliness  is  profit- 
able unto  all  things  having  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is 
and  also  of  that  which  is  to  come."  The  Oospel  of  Christ  is 
the  antidote  against  suicide  and  every  other  device  of  the  old 
Deceiver,  who  was  a  liar  and  a  murderer  from  the  beginning. 

For  Ingersoll  to  endorse  suicide  is  in  keeping  with  his  galva- 
nized heathenism  and  infidelity  in  general ;  but  let  no  disciple 
of  Christ  be  misled  by  the  snares  of  the  tempter. 

We  are  not  our  own.  We  belong  to  Jesus  Christ  in  body 
and  soul,  for  time  and  eternity.  No  man  liveth  to  himself,  and 
no  man  dieth  to  himself.  We  belong  to  a  vast  organism  and 
have  our  Providential  place  to  fill  in  the  economy  of  God's 
universe.  As  Dr.  Nevin  has  shown  in  his  lectures  on  Moral 
Philosophy,  there  is  no  conceivable  situation  that  will  justify 
suicide. 

Not  even  painful  and  incurable  maladies,  not  even  the  desire 
of  Christian  women  to  escape  the  horrors  of  violation  by  lustful 
heathen  will  justify  suicide.  Sin  consists  not  in  the  wrong 
done  to  us  by  others,  but  in  what  we  do  ourselves. 

It  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  wicked  from  a  Christian  standpoint. 
No  earthly  ills  can  be  compared  with  the  wretched  hopelessness 
of  that  woe  which  the  Bible  teaches  us,  belongs  to  the  impeni- 
tent sinner  who  defies  God's  law  in  the  very  act  of  rushing 
unbidden  into  the  presence  of  the  Almighty.  Small,  uncertain 
and  often  imaginary  temporal  ills  are  avoided  ooly  to  rush  into 
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greater  ones  of  the  most  real  and  everlasting  character  by  the 
suicide. 

For  an  infidel  to  do  this  is  not  so  strange  because  infidelity 
is  a  species  of  insanity.  The  fool  saith  in  his  heart  there  is  no 
Ood.  But  Christians  must  avoid  and  resist  everything  tending 
toward  suicide.  It  must  always  be  regarded  as  a  temptation 
of  the  devi],  and  *^  Oet  thee  hence^  Satan/'  should  be  our  answer 
to  all  suicidal  imaginations  or  suggestions. 

The  longest  earthly  life  is  short  indeed  compared  with  the 
unending  cycles  of  the  eternity  whose  weal  or  whose  woe  depends 
upon  the  character  developed  during  our  earthly  existence. 
As  a  drop  to  the  ocean,  as  a  grain  of  sand  to  the  material  uni- 
verse^ so  is  time  to  eternity.  Every  hour,  every  moment  of  this 
brief  sojourn  we  need  to  fit  us  for  the  everlasting  heritage  of 
God's  people.  Our  days  are  as  a  handbreadth^  and  yet  how 
vast  and  momentous  the  work  to  be  done  if  our  career  on  earth 
shall  not  prove  to  be  a  terrible  failure  ! 

**  Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest. 
And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal." 

T  Not  how  can  we  soonest  snap  asunder  the  brittle  thread  of 
our  existence,  but  how  can  we  best  glorify  God  by  loving  and 
faithful  service  among  our  fellow-men  is  the  question  to  which 
every  faithful  Christian  life  gives  the  true  answer. 
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VII. 
EXTRACTS    FROM    GIOBERTI. 

BY  REV.  CHARLES  C.  STARBUCK. 

I, 

Our  friends,  the  Jesuits,  who  have  a  good  many  good  points, 
but  am^ng  whose  good  points  is  certainly  not  to  be  reckoned  a 
kindly  apprehension  of  newer  ways  of  thinking,  are  doing  their 
best  to  suppress  the  thoughts  of.  this  eminent  Christian  philoso- 
pher, happily  with  small  success.  They  have  secured  the 
inclusion  of  his  works  in  the  Index,  but,  as  the  BrUannica 
remarks,  with  no  detriment  to  their  influence.  Indeed,  if  we 
want  to  determine  whether  a  later  Roman  Catholic  work  is 
good,  it  will  be  well  for  us  first  to  inquire  whether  it  is  not  in  the 
Index.  I  propose,  in  a  friendly  way,  to  meet  the  efforts  of  the 
good  Fathers  to  shut  out  their  own  people  from  knowing  the 
works  of  Gioberti,  by  extending  somewhat  the  knowledge  of 
them  among  ourselves.  Gioberti  was  an  orthodox  Roman  Cath- 
olic, and  has  all  an  Italian's  conviction  of  the  eternal  primacy 
of  Italy;  but  the  great  mass  of  his  thought  is  a  universal  Chris- 
tian philosophy,  above  the  divisions  of  Christendom.  At 
various  points  he  reminds  me  strongly  of  Richard  Rothe, 
although  the  coincidences  appear  to  be  little  more  than  such  as 
may  be  expected  between  two  devout,  free  and  progressive 
thinkers  of  the  same  age.  In  one  point  certainly  they  agree, 
in  a  cordial  aversion  to  Jesuitism ;  that  is,  to  that  exaggerated 
ecclesiasticism,  and  narrow  and  artificial  pietism,  accompanied 
usually  by  a  jealousy  of  all  free  civic  activities,  and  always  by  a 
great  dread  of  adult  thought,  of  which  Jesuitism  is  the  most 
eminent  type,  but  which  is  far  from  being  confined  to  the 
82 
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llotnan  Catholic  Church.  There  is  one  comfort  for  me,  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Germany  has  always  been  distinguished 
by  that  combination  of  mildness,  devoutness  and  rational 
freedom^  which  is  the  best  prophylactic  against  Jesuitism, 
open  or  concealed.  Gioberti,  therefore^  will  be  a  peculiarly 
'welcome  guest  to  all  that  are  concerned  with  the  Reform bb 

QtlARTBRLY. 

•  Yincenzo  Gioberti  was  bom  in  1801,  in  Turin,  and  died  in 
Paris,  in  1852.  He  studied  in  his  native  city,  and  in  1825  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood,  having  two  years  previously  been 
admitted  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He 'afterwards  taught  in  the 
University,  but  fell  under  suspicion  of  the  reactionaries,  and 
having  been  arbitrarily  banished,  spent  some  eleven  years  teach- 
ing at  Brussels.  When  the  commotions  of  1848  began,  he  was 
recalled,  and  became  for  a  little  while  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Italian  government  (as  we  may  call  it  by  anticipation),  but  did 
not  succeed  in  reconciling  the  strife  of  factions,  and  with- 
drew to  a  diplomatic  appointment  at  Paris,  where  he  died 
in  1862. 

Gioberti  did  not  begin  to  write  until  he  was  thirty-eight;  but 
he  compressed  an  immense  literary  activity  into  his  last  thirteen 
years.  His  complete  works  fill  thirty-six  volumes.  The  ex- 
tracts which  I  give  are  from  two,  the  FUoiofia  della  Rivelazione 
and  the  Protologia. 

The  future  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  depends  very 
much  on  the  question  whether  such  thinkers  as  Rosmini  and 
Gioberti  shall  be  freed  from  under  the  ban,  and  obtain 
untroubled  currency.  Rosmini  has  been  defined  as  the  last 
mediaeval  thinker ;  Gioberti  is  thoroughly  modern.  He  takes 
throughout  a  polemical  attitude  toward  Rosmini,  but  treats  this 
great  genius  with  all  due  appreciation  and  reverence.  He 
availed  himself  of  his  mediation,  after  the  flight  of  Pius  IX.  to 
Gaeta,  to  arrange  acceptable  terms  for  the  return.  Had  he 
succeeded,  the  odious  rigors  of  the  long  reaction,  and  the  sub- 
sequent impracticability  of  the  Papacy  towards  Italy,  might 
have  been  avoided.     But  Pius  was  not  a  strong  head,  and  did 
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not  know  what  to  do  with  two  advisers  of  such  intellectual 
dimensions  as  Rosmini  and  Oioberti.  He  soon  shut  himself  up 
within  his  narrow  circle  of  Jesuitizing  counsellors,  with  the 
calamitous  results  which  we  all  know.  Oioberti  and  Rosmini, 
however,  have  remained,  each  in  his  way,  a  powerful  influence 
in  the  Catholic  thought  of  Italy,  and  beyond  it.  There  are 
many  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  who,  while  of  course  desiring 
the  reunion  of  Western  Christendom  under  the  Papal  primacy, 
wish  to  detach  it  from  scholasticism,  and  to  reconstrue  Catholic 
doctrine  by  fresher  apprehensions,  having  no  fear  that  Chris- 
tian truth  will  perish^  and  not  being  very  much  concerned  as  to 
the  fate  of  arrogant  pretensions  and  antiquated  formulas.  For 
such  men  Oioberti  has  a  peculiar  fascination.  Neither  Leo 
XIII.,  nor  his  American  Delegate  (though  each,  in  his  way,  a 
progressive  man),  has  any  sympathy  with  this  fresher  school  of 
thought ;  but  I  dare  say  that  Giobertians  and  Rosminians  may 
yet  be  seen  in  the  Roman  chair. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  Oioberti  is  the  creative  formula. 
^^Ens  creat  existentias : '^  Being  creates  existences.  Deepest 
of  all  is  Absolute  Being,  realizing  itself  in  the  Trinity.  Next 
outward  is  the  Idea,  the  Relative  Absolute ;  that  is,  the  Abso- 
lute limiting  itself  in  view  of  self-realization  in  the  finite.  This 
seems  to  answer  to  the  Logos  endiathetoa  of  antiquity.  Next 
outward  again,  borrowing  the  term  from  Aristotle,  is  the  initial 
Methexis  (metessi).  Participation.  This  appears  to  answer  to 
the  Logos  prophorikos,  not,  however,  as  Creator,  but  as  Crea- 
tion, the  undifferentiated  fullness  of  the  creative  ideas.  The 
first  concrete  expression  of  this  it  should  seem  that  Oioberti 
finds  in  the  ether.  The  next  is  found  in  the  nebulae,  with  which 
begins  differentiation,  relative  antagonism.  Each  new  grade  of 
concreteness  aggravates  this,  while,  diminishing  the  Divine  ful- 
ness of  idea,  it  makes  recovery  more  difiScult.  Thus  the  First 
Creative  Cycle,  opening  outwards  and  downwards  from  the 
Initial  Methexis,  is  that  of  increasing  Mimesis,  the  Divine  Idea 
fading  more  and  more  into  Semblance.  The  centre  of  this  is 
the  Fall  of  Man. 
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The  Second  Creative  Cycle  begins  with  the  Incarnation. 
This  is  the  cycle  of  return  from  mimessi  to  metesi  (I  find  the 
use  of  the  Italian  terms  more  convenient)  but  no  longer,  how- 
ever, to  the  initial,  undifferentiated  wetessij  but  to  the  Final 
Metessi,  in  which  the  differentiations  are  none  of  them  lost,  but 
their  antagonisms  are  resolved  into  enduring  harmony,  the 
Palingenesia,  the  Redemption.  The  first  cycle  is  marked  by 
*^an  increasing  prevalence  of  sense  over  mentality;  the  second 
of  mentality  over  sense.''  Therefore  those  who,  like  the  Jesuits, 
endeavor,  in  the  name  of  religion,  to  reinstitute  the  mere 
sensuous  husks  of  things,  and  to  depress  mentality,  are  the 
supreme  enemies  of  the  Second  Creative  Cycle.  They  turn 
Redemption  into  an  ineffectual  mockery. 

As  this  second  cycle,  that  of  return,  advances,  the  laity 
becomes  continually  more  important,  and  civilization  more  and 
more  takes  the  place  of  mere  cult,  the  consciousness  of  the 
incarnate  and  redeeming  God,  however,  remaining  its  soul. 
Here,  we  see,  Gioberti  is  exactly  coincident  with  Rothe,  who, 
however,  had  not  yet  propounded  these  views,  and  had  evi- 
dently no  acquaintance  with  Gioberti.  On  different  lines  the 
two  come  to  the  same  result.  The  Pelasgic,  the  Graeco-Italic, 
is,  with  Gioberti,  the  typical  civilization,  the  necessary  basis  of 
all  abiding  extension  of  Christianity.  Missions  apart  from  this 
cannot  strike  deep. 

Gioberti,  like  Rothe,  holds  that  there  is  a  continually  ascend- 
ing series  of  creations,  each  having  its  two  creative  cycles,  and 
its  Palingenesia.  The  Metessi  is  continuous,  extra-temporal, 
beginning,  middle,  and  end  being  one.  Discreteness,  tempor- 
ality, belong  to  the  intermediate  Mimesi.  Christ's  second 
coming  began  where  his  first  ended,  but  comes  to  relative  com- 
pleteness with  ttiC  Palingenesia  of  our  world. 

The  extracts  are  given  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  with- 
out any  attempt  at  co-ordination.     They  clear  themselves  up 
more  and  more  as  we  go  on,  in  continual,  but  not  monotonous 
recurrence  to  the  Two  Creative  Cycles. 
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Extracts. 

Every  force  is  supernatural  with  respect  to  forces  specifi- 
cally diverse  and  inferior.  Thus  civilization  is  Supernatural 
relatively  to  the  barbarian.  Were  the  beasts  intelligent,  men 
would  be  supernatural  to  them,  as  to  the  man  the  angel.  We 
see  that  where  ruins  of  an  anterior  civilization  are  found  in  a 
country  now  barbarous,  they  are  imagined  as  of  talismanic  virtue, 
and  are  attributed  to  supernatural  beings,  to  genii,  fairies, 
demons,  or  to  Solomons,  Alexanders,  that  is,  to  Divine  men. 

Christ  is  God-Man  because  he  is  the  perfect  Man,  which  pre- 
supposes in  him  the  complete  insidence  of  the  creative  act. 
This  is  the  Theandria.  The  future  goal  of  the  faith  of  the 
ancients  is  the  Theandria.  Of  the  moderns  the  Palingenesia 
(second  coming  of  Christ).  But  as  the  Theandria  embraces 
all  its  preparations,  that  is,  the  anterior  times,  so  the  Palinge- 
nesia comprehends  also  the  present  time.  Civilization,  in  fact, 
is  a  palingenesiac  preparation. 

The  dogma  ought  to  emerge  from  all  the  data ;  it  is  their 
resultant.  Thus  not  revelation  only,  but  also  reason.  Not  the 
Bible  only,  but  also  geology,  archaeology  and  universal  philo- 
sophy. 

Christ  did  not  speak  of  civilization,  nor  lay  stress  on  the 
present  life.  It  was  not  necessary.  Religion  contains  civili- 
zation as  the  end  contains  the  means. 

The  earth  sequestrated  from  heaven  is  outside  of  order. 
The  moral  cosmos  not  subordinated  to  God  becomes  chaos. 
This  is  intellectual  and  moral  Ptolemaism.  The  modern  phil- 
osophers who  subordinate  the  future  life  to  the  present,  and 
religion  to  civilization,  are  the  Ptolemaists  of  philosophy.  It  is 
the  Christian  subordination  of  earth  to  heaven  (presaged  by 
Pythagoras)  which  first  made  Copernicus  and  Newton  possible 
in  the  physical  range.  [Here,  too,  the  Jesuits,  in  the  case  of 
Galileo,  endeavored  to  turn  back  the  proper  logic  of  the  Chris- 
\  tian  idea,  which  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  more  liberal  on  this 
side,  refused  to  do. — C.  C.  S.]. 
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Christianity  propag&tes  itself  by  the  outward  radiation  of  an 
indiridual  and  unique  principle,  as  the  human  race  propagates 
itself.  Therefore  the  Christian  profession  is  called  regenera- 
tion, new  birth.  This  Bucceesire  propaganda  of  religion  in 
space  and  time,  issuing  from  a  unique  principle,  is  parallel  to 
that  of  the  human  species.  Both  the  propagations  are  plasmata 
under  one  law.  This  alone  vould  suffice  to  confute  the  ration- 
alists, vho  admit  variety  as  the  principle,  by  means,  they 
say,  of  so  many  species  and  so  many  religions  diffused  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe  and  coetaneous.  Absurd  system, 
because  it  admits  final  unity  without  primitire.  A  system 
contrary  to  nature,  where  it  is  seen  that  every  actual  and  suc- 
cessive variety  supposes  an  initial  and  potential  unity. 

The  propagation  of  Christianity  was  a  miracle.  Yes,  because 
a  progress.  Every  progress  is  an  initial  miracle,  because  it  is  an 
advance  toward  the  palingenesia,  which  will  be  the  complete  • 
and  universal  miracle.  Every  true  and  new  idea  ought  to  reign 
precisely  becattee  it  is  true  and  new,  ought  to  have  its  martyrs, 
eonqaer  obstacles,  etc.  The  diffusion  of  Christianity  was  a 
sataral  miracle.  And  yet  it  was  also  supernatural,  because 
progress  in  its  ideal  and  central  perfection  (Judaico-Christian) 
is  a  continual  miracle,  something  above  nature;  since  the 
Miracle  is  naught  else  than  the  tummit,  and,  so  to  speak,  the 
vertebra  of  Nature  and  of  History. 

Even  till  now  the  greatness  of  Christianity  is  not  understood, 
as  before  Copernicus  that  of  the  world  was  not.  Our  theologians 
are  still  Ptolemaists  in  religion.  Little  by  little, •as  the  sciences 
grow,  the  universe  augments.  How  many  myriads  of  leagues 
Herschell  alone  added  to  it !  Now  the  spiritual  world  ought 
to  keep  step  precisely  with  the  material  in  its  augmentations. 
The  spirit  follows  nature.  Every  new  star  is  a  new  church  of 
intelligence.  Every  nebula  is  a  seminary,  a  council,  an  order 
of  immortal  spirits.  Bossuet  and  Ranc6  restrict  Christianity 
to  the  earth,  and  the  earth  to  the  elect  of  the  present  period. 
Behold  the  end  of  the  universe ;  how  petty  !  Trae  Christianity 
embraces  all  worlds  and  all  epochs  ;  universal  in  space 
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time.  Therefore  it  appertains  also  to  the  future  states  of  the 
earth,  as  it  appertains  to  all  the  present  and  future  states  of 
other  inhabited  spheres.  The  extension  of  Christianity  in  the 
universe  is  proportionate  to  that  of  its  mentality  or  ideality. 
Every  meteoric  progress  has  for  correlative  a  Christian  pro- 
gress. The  supernatural  corresponds  to  nature.  As  concerns 
the  earth,  Christianity  began  with  the  Adamitic  epoch^  because 
with  this  began  the  adult  mentality  of  our  globe.  The  pre- 
Adamitic  epochs  are  above  all  mimetic.  The  greater  part  of  the 
objections  of  unbelievers,  and  the  asceticism  of  the  exaggerates 
spring  alike  from  the  restricted  conception  formed  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Voltaire  is  fond  of  repeating  that  Christianity  is  the  only 
religion  that  has  kindled  religious  wars ;  that  the  blood  shed  by 
it  has  been  immense.  Most  true.  But  this  is  just  what  proves  the 
greatness  of  Christianity ;  because  the  abuse  corresponds  to  the 
use,  and  the  corruption  of  the  best  is  the  worst.  This  engen- 
dered a  phenomenon  till  then  unheard  of:  war  for  ideas.  Before 
Christ  men  used  to  fight  only  for  gain,  for  ambition,  for  power. 
After  Christ  they  fought  often  for  the  consubstantiality  of  the 
Word,  Faith,  justifying  Grace,  etc.  This  scandalizes  the  light- 
minded  :  Voltaire,  Gibbon,  etc.,  but  it  is  sublime.  What  impor- 
tance given  to  ideas,  to  thought,  to  human  mentality  !  Good  is 
found  in  the  very  evil  of  Christianity,  and  progress  in  its 
regress. 

Christianity  is  productive  of  civilization.  Civilization  in  its 
most  universal  -sense  is  the  metessi,  that  is,  the  triumph  of  the 
intelligent  over  the  sensible.  This  is  the  spiritualization  of  man 
and  of  nature.  Now  such  is  the  scope  of  the  Gospel.  The 
Gospel  is  the  good  news  of  the  metessi.  Christianity  spiritu- 
alizes nature,  rendering  it  more  intelligible  through  science, 
more  good  and  beautiful  through  art.  It  spiritualizes  man  by 
rendering  him  far  more  intelligent  and  lord  of  his  passions. 
In  such  a  sense  it  is  most  true  that  the  contemplative  is  the  end 
of  the  active  life.  But  the  orthodox  contemplation  is  life  of 
the  intelligence,  is  supreme  action,  is  action  intellectual,  pure. 
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segregated  from  the  sensibility,  which  is  true  passiveness. 
Christianity,  with  its  dogmas,  with  its  rites,  with  its  precepts, 
being  necessary  to  the  triumph  of  pure  intelligibility,  is  there- 
fore a  necessary  instrument  of  civilization.  The  special  mode 
with  which  Christianity  mentalizes  men  varies  according  to  the 
times  and  the  individuals.  Hitherto  we  may  reckon  three  dis- 
tinct epochs :  (1)  War  against  outward  foes,  against  the  sensi- 
bleness  of  Heathenism.  Epoch  of  the  apostolate  and  of  mar- 
tyrdom ;  (2)  War  on  inward  foes,  on  the  passions.  Monachism, 
asceticism,  anchoritic  and  cenobitic  life ;  (3)  Pacific  state. 
Development  of  the  intelligence.     Modern  epoch. 

The  definitive  epoch  of  Christianity  is  not  yet  arrived.  I  call 
that  the  definitive  epoch  in  which  Christianity  shall  be  mistress 
of  the  whole  earthly  globe  and  the  whole  race  of  man.  Thus 
far  religion  has  not  been  mature,  but  only  growing.  Judaism 
was  the  foetus  of  religion  ;  Christianity  has  thus  far  been  its 
infancy.  The  Jewish  religion  grew  logically.  The  Christian, 
with  reference  to  time  and  space.  Every  increment  argues  the 
imperfection  of  certain  parts.  Therefore,  thus  far,  a  great 
number  of  men  have  been,  without  fault,  shut  out  from  reli- 
gion, or  have  shared  in'  it  only  imperfectly ;  something  which 
will  not  come  to  pass  when  Christianity  shall  have  reached  its 
definitive  state.  There  has,  therefore,  hitherto  been  a  contra- 
diction between  the  good  of  the  individual  and  the  law  of  the 
species.  The  law  of  the  species  is,  that  growth  must  go  before 
ripeness.  Christianity  also  must  needs  obey  this.  But  a  con- 
sequence of  this  law  is,  that  many  individuals  are  deprived  of 
religion.  The  contradiction  disappears  by  extending  the  moral 
trial  to  the  other  life  for  such  individuals.  Christianity  teaches 
that  the  present  life  alone  is  our  moral  trial.  This  is  true,  because 
Christianity,  speaking  to  Christians,  speaks  only  to  men  initi- 
ated in  religion,  and  therefore  capable  of  falling  short  by  their 
own  fault  alone.  Christianity,  moreover,  lays  down  the  law 
which  will  prevail  in  its  definitive  state.  Thus  it  is  a  psychic 
law  that  man  ia  rational  and  free.  But  the  embryo  and  the 
child  are  neither  rational  nor  free,  because  they  have  not  yet 
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reached  the  definitive  state.  Therefore,  the  individuals  deprived 
without  guilt  of  religion  in  the  incremental  state  are  excep- 
tions. They  pertain  to  an  extraordinary  state,  not  to  the  rule. 
There  may,  therefore,  be  for  them  an  exception  in  the  other 
life,  as  there  is  in  the  present.  The  present  exception  is,  that 
they  cannot  share  in  any  way,  or  only  imperfectly  (as,  for 
instance,  heretics),  in  religion.  The  future  exception  will  be 
that  the  state  of  trial  for  them  will  be  continued  in  the  other 
life  also.  Thus  Providence  conciliates  the  law  of  the  species 
with  the  need  of  the  individual.  Nor  is  this  inconsistent  with 
tradition.  For  this  teaches  us  that  the  definitive  state  in  the 
other  life  will  commence  only  with  the  palingenesia.  Between 
the  cosmogony  and  the  palingenesia,  tradition  admits,  con- 
fusedly, a  future  state  intermediate  between  heaven  and  hell, 
that  is,  the  Limbus.  Purgatory  is  a  part  of  this  middle  state. 
Such  a  doctrine  does  not  diminish  the  importance  of  Christian- 
ity ;  for  as  soon  as  a  man  can  know  it,  the  exceptional  state 
ceases  for  him  in  this  and  the  other  life. 

The  true  contemplative  life  implies  the  active  and  externa^ 
or  sensitive  life.  Activity,  because  the  supreme,  indeed  unique, 
activity  is  that  of  thought.  External,  because  it  is  necessary 
in  order  to  develop  intelligence  and  to  pass  to  the  state  of  pure 
mentality.  The  Orientals  and  the  ascetics,  who  reject  the  out- 
ward life,  and  place  the  contemplative  life  in  mere  passivity,  do 
not  understand  true  contemplation.  The  life  of  sense  is  im- 
portant, because  it  is  a  way  to  thought,  is  an  inchoate  thought, 
and  its  essence  consists  in  mentality.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  which  gives  great  emphasis  to  the  earth,  and  to 
the  body,  to  things  sensible  and  to  history :  (1)  By  teaching  us 
that  nature  and  things  sensible  are  works  of  God ;  (2)  that 
the  integrity  of  man  consists  in  the  union  of  the  soul  and  body ; 
(3)  that  our  bodies  shall  rise  again,  eternal ;  (4)  that  the  tillage 
and  mastery  of  the  earth  is  duty ;  (5)  by  sanctifying  marriage 
and  the  board,  that  is,  generation  and  nutrition,  which  are  the 
two  principal  actions  of  the  corporeal  life ;  (6)  by  teaching  us 
that  the  earth  and  the  sensible  world  shall  not  be  destroyed,  but 
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transformed ;  (7)  with  the  Incarnation,  by  means  of  which 
God  united  himself  to  a  human  body,  and  lived  sensibly  upon 
the  earth.  The  neglect  of  the  body  and  the  physical  sciences 
on  the  part  of  the  Fathers  and  first  Christians  was  only  for  a 
time, — necessary  in  order  to  establish  the  predominance  of  the 
moral  part,  and  to  provide  for  the  principal  requirements  of  the 
world  and  civilization  of  that  day.  Christianity  begins  with 
the  cosmogony^  ends  with  the  palingenesia.  The  time  between 
is  occupied  by  Providence,  which  extends  itself  to  all  nature. 
Cosmology  occupies  here  a  most  important  place.  Redemption 
itself  is  extended  to  the  inferior  natures,  in  passages  of  St. 
Paul. 

Sancordio  cites  :  ''Then,  whatever  thou  seest  that  thy  mind, 
according  to  Ood  wills,  that  do."  And  he  concludes  therefore 
that  each  one  ought  to  follow  the  reasonable  impulse  of  his  own 
nature,  which  is  the  voice  of  God.  Whence  the  natural  in- 
clination is  called  by  Christians  vocation,  because  the  instinct  of 
nature  is  a. voice  or  imperative  of  God  within,  which  points  out 
to  each  one  the  place  and  function  assigned  to  him  in  the  world. 
Whence  the  concreative  act  of  man  consists  in  following  his 
proper  vocation. 

The  orthodox  religion  is,  as  to  space  and  time,  perpetual  and 
universal ;  the  heterodox  religions  are  partial  in  time  and  in 
space.  The  partiality  of  space  consists  in  having  a  circumfer- 
ence less  than  that  of  the  earth.  Now  a  range  limited  by 
geographical  or  ethnographical  division  supposes  in  the  dynam- 
ism of  the  centre  a  force  of  expansion  limited  and  less  than  that 
of  nature.  Only  the  orthodox  religion  has  a  force  of  universal 
expansion.  It  is  like  a  planet  revolving  around  the  sun.  The 
heterodox  are  like  satellites  revolving  around  a  planet.  The 
heterodox  religions  are  imperfect  offshoots  and  incomplete  suc- 
cedanea  of  orthodoxy. 

Conversion  is  not  a  leap,  but  a  step.  It  does  not  annul  the 
law  of  continuity.  The  root  of  every  conversion  is  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  ideal  formula.  The  modern  missionaries, 
for  instance  the  Jesuits,  do  not  know  their  business,  because 
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they  do  not  set  forth  the  dentcllatioD  between  the  new  and  the 
old.  General  rule :  Providence  introduces  and  roots  Christi- 
anity permanently  in  a  country  where  the  forces  of  the  former 
religion  are  completely  exhausted,  and  the  remnant  is  neces- 
sary to  save  the  stock.  This  explains  the  sIonv  propagation  of 
Christianity  in  the  East.  And  it  shows  that  Christianity  looks 
to  the  future  life  indirectly — that  is,  by  means  of  civilization 
and  of  the  earthly  life. 

[I  aim  mainly  to  communicate  such  parts  of  Gioberti  as 
belong  to  all  Christians.  Tet  it  is  fair  to  let  him  now  and  then 
explain  his  position,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  to  other  religious 
communities.  We  see  that,  though  firmly  convinced  of  the  cen- 
tral significance  of  his  own  Church,  he  is  anything  but  oppres- 
sively intolerant. — C.  C.  S.] 

The  neglect  of  the  general  element  makes  of  revelation,  of 
Christianity,  of  the  supernatural,  an  isolated  thing,  hovering  in 
the  air,  arbitrary,  not  persuasive.  The  isolation  ceases  in 
making  account  of  the  generality  and  of  the  me^essi.  By 
means  of  these  Christianity  is  the  reassumption  of  the  primitive 
revelation  which  embraces  the  whole  human  race.  This  represents 
itself  to  us  as  one  Church,  one  religion,  in  which  the  luminous 
point  is  Catholicism;  around  this,  and  circling  out  through  the 
heterodox  sects.  Christian  and  unbelieving,  even  to  the  worship 
of  fetishes,  the  light  fades  gradually  and  the  shades  deepen,  but 
never  coming  to  perfect  obscurity,  because  the  idea  shines 
through,  even  in  the  fetish,  with  a  subdued  tint  of  light. 
Therefore  the  false  religions,  so  far  as  they  have  truth,  are  not 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  true  worship.  All  the  truth,  all 
the  good  diffused  in  space  and  time  appertain  to  one  sole 
society,  to  one  unique  doctrine.  The  differences  lie  only  in 
the  negations.  The  entire  and  perfect  positivity  of  the  human 
race  is  resumed  in  Catholicism  alone.  On  this  account  the 
statement  that  outside  of  the  Church  there  is  no  salvation  is 
reasonable.  Every  man  belongs  to  the  true  Church  if  he  ad- 
heres to  the  truth  and  does  the  good  which  he  is  able  to  know; 
but  he  belongs  to  it  only  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  this 
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truth  and  this  good.  He  will  not  be  damned,  but  he  will  have 
a  mansion  inferior  to  that  of  him  who  has  more  truth  and  more 
good.  Therefore  the  Apostolate  is  useful  and  obligatory.  Its 
scope  [is  to  lift  men  higher  in  the  hierarchy  of  minds  on  earth 
and  in  heaven.  The  false  religions  have  their  teleology,  their 
scope  and  civilization.  They  aid  civilization  in  so  far  as  they 
preserve  part  of  the  primitive  religion,  as  Bossuet  observes. 
Their  life  and  their  death  are  determined  by  this  scope.  The 
direct  j6na1ity  of  these  is  only  the  earth,  whereas  that  of  the 
true  religion  is  the  earth  and  the  heaven.  Here  is  their  differ- 
ence. Therefore  the  true  religion  is  alone  the  supreme  dialectic. 
The  false  religions  look  only  to  the  finite  :  the  true,  to  the  in- 
finite. The  false  religions  therefore  enter  into  the  category  of 
the  State  and  of  polities,  and  their  dialectic  is  only  temporal, 
terrene,  restricted,  subaltern.  Mahomet,  Odin,  Buddha,  Con- 
fucius, are  therefore  great  as  statesmen  and  lawgivers,  rather 
than  as  heads  of  sects. 

The  false  religions,  in  so  far  as  they  have  truth,  league  them- 
selves with  the  true.  They  are  imperfect  anticipations  of  this, 
which  is  their  future.  They  are  natural  preparations  of  Chris- 
tianity, an  inadequate  potency  of  this ;  as  Judaism  was  its  ade- 
quate and  supernatural  preparation  and  potency.  They  are 
therefore  so  many  human  Judaisms.  The  early  Fathers  saw 
this.  The  missionaries  have  forgotten  it.  The  Jesuits  alone 
have  had  a  glimpse  of  it  in  China ;  but  according  to  their  wont 
it  was  only  a  calculation  of  egotism.  The  future  propaganda 
must  be  formed  on  this  idea.  The  Christian  religion  ought  to 
present  itself  to  the  unbelievers  as  (1)  return  to  the  origins ; 
(2)  complement  of  the  origins ;  (3)  reform  of  their  anterior 
cults. 

Risiitit  in  faciem  Petri.  Thus  to-day,  also,  the  good  Catho- 
lic ought  respectfully  to  resist  Rome,  when  she  opposes  herself 
to  the  European  reconciliation. 

The  new  world  and  modern  civilization  begin  with  Christi- 
anity, whose  essence  is  the  idea  of  creation.  From  this  capital 
conception  are  born  other  conceptions,  subordinate,  but  yet  vasi 
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and  generic,  whereby  the  Christian  age  differs  from  the  prece- 
ding, and  which  are  the  cause  of  all  our  civil  ^advancements : 
(1)  The  palingenesia  and  the  aspiration  toward  the  future,  or, 
we  may  say^  the  infuturation ;  (2)  the  unity  of  the  human 
species,  and  hence  the  equality  and  brotherhood  of  all  men ; 
(3)  the  superiority  of  men  over  nature^  and  hence  the  physical, 
observative,  experimental  sciences,  the  constitution  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  calculus  of  the  infinite,  Copernicus,  Galileo,  Newton, 
Volta,  the  discovery  of  America,  the  entire  possession  of  the 
globe,  universal  commerce,  industry,  which  is  the  slavery  of 
nature  and  the  war  against  it,  etc.  In  the  antique  world  Nature 
was  goddess ;  for  us  she  is  subject.  And  note  that  Christianity 
founded  the  reign  of  nature  with  the  supernatural,  because  the 
miracle  wrought  by  the  human  will  and  word  is  symbol  of  civili- 
zation, as  this  is  mistress  by  the  intelligence  of  the  sensible 
forces.  By  the  means  of  Christianity  the  miracle  devoured 
itself,  creating  the  persuasion  of  the  constancy  and  universality 
of  the  natural  laws. 

That  the  miracle  is  possible  is  implied  in  its  being  thinkable. 
The  impossible  is  not  only  not  effectuable,  but  is  not  intelligible. 
Man  can  mentally  perform  the  miracle  by  thinking  it,  because 
the  spirit,  although  finite,  is  superior  to  nature.  The  infinite 
mind  then  can  do  that  which  the  other  can  imagine.  The 
imagination  is  the  creative  virtue  of  the  human  supernatural, 
and  epic  poetry  is  relatively  to  thaumaturgy  that  which  the 
romance  is  relatively  to  history.  The  rationalists  are  very 
superficial  if  they  do  not  take  note  of  this  intrinsic  intelligi- 
bility of  the  miracle;  they  prove  it  by  opposing  it.  They 
ought  then  to  deny  the  value  of  the  intelligible  and  its  eminence 
over  the  fact;  which  is  a  coarse  sensism.  And  truly  sensism 
is  the  principle  of  their  doctrine,  because  the  pantheism  which 
they  mainly  profess  is  a  true  sensism  and  subordinates  the  spirit 
to  nature.  The  doctrine  of  mentality  argues  then  the  possi- 
bility of  the  miracle.  To  deny  it  we  have  to  confound  the 
metessi  with  the  Idea,  which  is  precisely  what  Hegelians  do. 
Or  rather  we  have  to  adulterate  the  metessi,  which,  as  mental, 
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inclades  potentially  the  versatility  of  the  arbitrivm^  and  hence 
the  power  of  modifying  and  suspending  its  own  laws.  The 
miracle,  in  fact,  is  the  liberty  of  Nature,  and  the  effect  of  her 
contingency. 

According  to  the  rationalists  the  supernatural  is  symbol  or 
myth  of  the  natural.  The  contrary  is  true.  Nature  (mimesi) 
is  symbol  and  myth  of  the  supernatural  (metessi,  palingenesia). 
The  latter  is  the  explicate  and  intelligible  reality.  The  miracle, 
the  supernatural,  Christianity,  is  the  infuturation  of  the  cosmic 
nature,  or  the  precession  of  the  palingenesis. 

The  rationalists,  such  as  Hegel  and  Strauss,  deny  the  im- 
portance of  the  ultra-natural  facts,  miracles,  etc.,  as  being 
transient,  instantaneous,  local,  restricted  to  one  point  of  time 
ai)4  of  space.  They  deceive  themselves,  because  the  temporary 
fact  emerging  from  discreteness  infuturates  and  eternalizes 
itself  in  the  continuum.  The  fact  is  the  sensible  and  con- 
tingent individualization  of  the  Idea.  Now  the  sensible  is  an 
implicated  intelligible,  produced  by  the  creative  idea.  Who- 
ever denies  the  importance  of  the  fact  ought  to  deny  that  of 
the  creation.  If  Man  and  every  creature  id  a  fact,  why  should 
religion  exclude  facts  ?  A  religion  of  mere  ideas  would  not  be 
adapted  to  men.  Religion  ought  to  be  a  history,  not  merely  a 
science.     The  history  is  eternalized  in  the  Idea. 

The  individual  participates  of  nature,  but  does  not  contain 
it,  since  it  is  contained  in  it.  In  the  human  race  there  are  two 
individuals  alone  who  contain  the  race,  Adam  and  Christ ;  the 
one  as  first,  the  other  as  supreme,  the  one  as  protologic  and 
cosmogonic,  the  other  as  teleologic  and  palingenesiac.  This 
explains  original  sin  and  redemption. 

The  sin  of  the  firsc  man,  like  that  of  the  angels,  was  a  sin  of 
pride.  Pride  is  the  endeavor  of  the  finite  being  to  become 
infinite.  Every  sin  is  such,  by  having  root  in  pride.  Every 
sin  is  the  attempt  of  the  finite  to  usurp  the  seat  of  the  infinite : 
erUu  siout  dii.  Every  sin,  then,  is  pantheistic  in  essence,  like 
every  error.  The  effort  of  the  finite  towards  the  infinite  is  not 
in  itself  culpable,  since  it  springs  from  the  instinct  of  the 
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creature  which  aspires  to  unite  itself  with  the  Creator,  in  order 
to  attain  its  final  end  and  to  fulfill  the  second  creative  cycle. 
The  mimesi  tends  naturally  to  become  metessi.  The  metessi  is 
the  finite  reduced  to  pure  mentality^  and  hence  conjoined  with 
the  infinite.  From  this  we  see  that  the  essence  of  sin  consists 
only  in  the  evil  application  of  the  natural  principle.  The 
union  of  the  finite  with  the  infinite,  the  transformation  of  the 
mimesi  into  the  metessi  is  of  itself  good,  natural ;  so  far  from 
being  in  itself  sinful,  it  is  rather  the  essence  of  virtue,  and  its 
complement  by  means  of  beatitude.  In  what  then  does  evil 
consist?  It  consists  in  the  will  to  obtain  this  intent  in  an 
unfitting  way;  in  the  will  to  obtain  it  before  the  time,  without 
merits,  by  our  own  forces:  in  confounding  the  rights  of  time 
with  those  of  eternity,  th^  mundane  state  of  trial  with  tjie 
ultramundane  state  of  recompense.  Moral  evil  is  always  good 
fallen  out  of  place.  Every  action  is  good  provided  it  is  appo- 
site. The  desire  of  Lucifer  and  of  Adam  to  resemble  God  and 
to  have  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  was  excellent :  the  evil 
was  in  having  the  will  to  satisfy  it  unseasonably  and  apart 
from  the  suitable  means.  Error  and  moral  evil  are  pantheism. 
Now  pantheism  is  the  principle  of  creation  abused,  ill-applied. 

For  the  same  reason  that  terrestial  souls  cannot  communicate 
with  heaven,  the  heavenly  (which  are  saved  and  in  the  way  of 
progress)  ought  to  be  able  to  communicate  with  the  terrestrial. 
And  why  ?  Because  the  future  possesses  the  past,  not  the  past 
the  future.  Because  the  heavenly  have  the  entire  possession  of 
time  and  space.  This  unilateral  communication  ought  not  to 
astonish  us.  Examples  in  nature:  The  man  knows  the  child, 
not  the  child  the  man.  The  present  knows  the  past,  and  not 
vice  versa,     Man  has  memory  and  history,  not  vaticination,  etc. 

The  earthly  life  of  man  is  but  a  beginning.  It  is  absurd  to 
restrict  to  it  the  stages  of  trial  and  merit  for  the  whole  human 
race.  The  two  instruments  of  human  perfectibility,  that  is, 
civilization  and  the  Christian  religion,  only  propagate  them- 
selves successively,  and  few  men  have  entire  possession  of  them ; 
the  others  have  them  in  scant  measure  or  not  at  all.     Note 
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here  how  the  course  of  civilization  and  of  religion  is  precisely 
the  same.  Even  as  one  part  of  the  world  is  unbelieving,  so 
one  part  of  this  part  is  savage  and  barbarous.  As  among  the 
^Christians  themselves  many  nations  have  only  an  imperfect 
Christianity,  heterodox,  mutilated,  so  among  cultivated  peoples, 
many  have  an  imperfect  culture:  such  as  is  the  Mussulman, 
Hindoo,  Chinese,  Japanese  culture,  etc.  There  is  then  a  pre- 
destination of  peoples  and  of  individuals  to  civilization  as  there 
is  to  religion.  Shall  we  say  on  this  account  that  the  savage 
is  forever  to  be  deprived  of  the  use  and  development  of  reason, 
and  that  he  must  be  forever  a  beast  ?  No,  assuredly.  Then, 
as  we  must  suppose  an  ultramundane  civilization,  so  we  may 
well  admit  an  ultramundane  education  and  expiation.  The 
New  Testament  says  that  God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved, 
and  that  there  is  no  salvation  save  through  Christ  (the  creative 
act),  and  that  Christ  calls  many  and  chooses  few.  These  appar- 
ently contradictory  sentences  agree,  if  we  distinguish  between 
the  period  of  the  present  life  and  the  future  periods. 

Who  can  deny  that  mature  civilization  is  a  privilege  of  the 
Christian  peoples?  Is  not  this  a  fact  attested  by  science  and 
by  history  ?  Is  not  Europe  civilly  predestinated  among  the 
five  grand  divisions  of  the  world  because  Christian  ?  Transport 
this  question  into  religion  and  into  beatitiftle,  which  is  the paMrin' 
genesiac  of  the  eternal.  The  predestination  of  souls  truly  Chris- 
tian into  heaven  is  then  as  reasonable  as  the  civil  predestination 
of  the  Christian  peoples  upon  the  earth.  In  the  same  mode 
therefore  in  which  the  perfect  civilization  of  the  Christian 
peoples  does  not  exclude  the  many  other  grades  of  minor  civi- 
lization, so  the  supernatural  beatitude  of  the  Christian  does 
not  exclude  in  other  men  a  natural  felicity  and  an  ultramundane 
progress  conformable  to  their  attitude. 

The  Theandrja  is  the  procreative  principle  of  modern  civili- 
zation. [As  George  Bancroft  also  has  said. — C.  C.  S.]  This  is 
not  strange ;  because  it  is  the  creative  act  par. excellence.  All  the 
Christian  mysteries  and  dogmas  cohere  with  the  Theandria  and 
complete  it.    The  great  defender  of  the  Theandria  was  Athan- 
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asius.  This  illustrious  man,  therefore,  defended  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  modern  civilization.  The  Theandria  is  the  apotheosis 
of  man,  the  Divine  kinsmanship  of  the  human  stock  presaged 
by  Plato  and  by  Tully.  All  the  disputes  and  subtil  ties  of  the. 
Oriental  Church  in  the  first  centuries  cease  to  appear  frivolous 
or  ridiculous,  if  they  are  considered  as  ordained  to  establish 
the  grand  dogma  of  the  Theandria.  Arianism,  accordingly, 
was  a  return  to  the  imperfect  Gentile  civilization. 

Christ  being  the  Idea,  Man  is  the  culmination  of  all  the 
positive  contradictions,  and  hence  an  epilogue  of  the  infinite. 
Man  and  God,  supreme  wretchedness  and  supreme  glory,  su- 
preme power  and  supreme  impotence,  etc.  But  all  these  oppo- 
sites  in  Him  miraculously  harmonize.  [In  Jesus  Christ  all 
contradictions  are  reconciled,  as  says  Pascal. — 0.  C.  S.].  la 
Him  harmonize  all  the  contradictions  of  the  prophets.  But 
there  is  no  need  of  believing  that  Israel,  or  even  the  company 
of  the  prophets  themselves,  had  a  complete  idea  of  Christ.  The 
future,  even  to  the  seer,  is  never  adequate,  distinct,  precise ;  it 
preserves  the  aspect  of  remoteness.  Every  futurity  is  a  new 
thing,  and  hence  unexpected,  paradoxical.  The  opposite  of 
contemplation.  God  alone  has  a  true  contemplation  of  things. 
Therefore,  Christ  deceived  Israel.  The  fulfillment  of  the  prophe- 
cies appears  to  contra'dict  them.  Also  the  palingenesia  will  be 
a  thing  unexpected  and  most  novel.  Were  it  otherwise,  the 
future  would  confound  itself  with  the  past. 

Christ  experiences  an  anticipated  agony  in  a  garden,  because 
man  sinned  in  a  garden.  The  seat  of  delight  becomes  for  him 
a  seat  of  sorrows.  Gethsemane  reconducts  us  to  Eden.  Does 
not  this  signify  that  j>ain  is  expiation  and  an  instrument  of  beati- 
tude f  Theory  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  pain  as  an  instru- 
ment of  order. 

Two  Theophanies :  the  one,  universal,  is  the  Logophany  in 
all  the  world,  permanent,  and  the  other  particular,  but  destined 
to  universality ;  this  is  the  theandric  Logophany,  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Word  in  Christ.  Permanent  and  transient  in  differ- 
ent respects.     Permanent   invisibly:    eeee  ego  vobiscum  sum. 
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TrftDsient  vjeibly.  But  Christ,  who  ascended  to  bea7en,  shall 
return;  whence  transieoce  implicated  itself  with  permanence. 
John  setB  forth  in  the  Frocemtum  these  two  Logophanies.  He 
shows  us  their  interplication,  their  relations,  their  likeness,  their 
difference.  He  forms  of  tbem  one.  And  as  the  particular  is 
part  of  the  universal,  the  Christian  Logopfaany  is  a  member  of 
the  cosmopolitical.  Bnt  it  is  aleo  its  apex,  summit,  perfect 
actuation,  because  in  it  the  germ  of  the  first  individualizes 
itself  and  exalts  iteelf  to  the  loftiest  grade  of  perfection  and 
of  efficacy  in  the  theandria.  On  this  acconnt  the  theandria  is 
destined  to  become  universal,  and  to  absorb  the  first  Logophan;, 
making  of  it  one  with  itself.  Both  have  for  protagonist  the 
Word.  They  proceed  from  the  unity,  and  to  the  unity  they 
return.  The  scope  is  idcutlcnl :  the  diffusion  of  the  light  and 
its  triumph  over  the  darkness ;  that  is,  the  victory  of  the  in- 
telligible over  the  sensible.  They  differ,  as  the  potency  and 
the  act ;  the  priuciple  and  the  means ;  the  preparation  and  the 
fulfillment ;  the  imperfect  and  the  perfect.  The  one  enters  into 
the  other.  The  Logophany  issues  into  the  theandria;  this, 
propagating  itself,  returns  to  the  Logophany.  In  the  end  the 
two  will  be  identical.  The  general  logophany  has  its  root  in 
the  primitive  revelation.  The  elective,  privileged  revelation 
(patriarcbalism,  Mosaism)  is  the  first  egress  of  the  particular 
from  the  general,  and  it  issues  in  Christ.  Thus,  the  primitive 
universality  produced  particularism  (patriarchs,  Moses,  elect 
people),  then  the  individual  (Christ)  wbo  creates  a  new  particu- 
larism (Christianity)  which  is  on  the  nay  to  become  general 
(Catholic  Church),  and  thus  to  unite  itself  with  the  primitive 
logophany,  no  longer  potential,  but  actuated.  The  universal 
logophany  has,  however,  its  heresies.  They  are  the  false  re- 
ligions. But  as  in  the  Christian  heresies  there  is  a  part  of 
Christianity,  so  in  the  false  religions  there  is  a  part  of  the 
logophany. 

The  Hegelians  and  Strauss,  with  others,  mwatain  that  God 
incarnates  Himself  in  humanity,  does  miracles  through  it,  etc., 
and,  in  fine,  understand  of  the  species  tliat  which  Christianity 
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understands  of  the  individual.  Strauss,  however,  admits  Christ 
as  the  author  of  the  system ;  despoiling  Him,  nevertheless^  of 
everything  supernatural.  This  is  self-contradictory.  If  Christ 
is  not  supernatural,  Ho  is  not  First ;  because  every  First  is 
above  nature.  If  then  Christ  is  supernatural,  the  miracles, 
etc.,  are  proportional  to  His  person.  As  history  begins  with 
biography,  and  society  with  the  individual,  and  the  animal  or 
vegetable  species  with  the  individual  germ,  so  the  regeneration 
of  humanity  ought  to  begin  with  one  sole  man.  This  dynamic, 
genesiac,  cosmogonic  man,  this  second  Adam,  is  Christ.  He 
ought  to  be  supernatural,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  the  imme- 
diate result  of  a  first  act  of  creation.  The  history  of  Christ 
has  then  a  supreme  importance  as  germ,  as  origin.  Strauss  does 
not  perceive  that  by  taking  away  such  an  individual,  he  takes 
away  the  species.  But,  they  say,  the  life  of  Christ  is  a  com- 
plex of  events  local,  particular,  past,  no  longer  existing.  False. 
They  survive  doubly :  (1)  In  their  effects,  as  the  father  in  the 
sons,  the  protoparent  in  the  human  race;  (2)  In  themselves, 
because  the  events  which  pass  by  in  time  endure  in  eternity. 
Hence  the  continuous  presentiality  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 

The  vulgar  rationalists  admit  only  an  ideal  Christology. 
Many  Hegelians,  and  among  them* Strauss,  admit  a  metessic 
Christology.  They  in  fact  admit  the  real  incarnation  of  God, 
but  only  in  the  species.  The  orthodox  doctrine  unites  to  the 
Idea,  to  the  metessi,  the  individual ;  and  hence  its  Christology 
and  its  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  is  alone  complete,  because 
it  runs  through  the  three  grades  of  existence  and  embraces 
them  all.  Christ  is  universal  in  potency,  not  in  act.  But  His 
universal  potency  is  not  mere  potency,  and  hence  does  not  sub- 
sist solely  in  the  generality  of  the  species.  It  is  a  potency 
which  already  has  something  of  individuality,  which  appertains 
also  to  the  individual,  and  manifests  itself  sensibly  under  the 
form  of  effort.  Such  is  the  variance  which  prevails  between 
the  universality  of  Christ  and  that  of  other  great  men.  Religion, 
the  love  of  the  neighbor,  morality  in  its  chief  heads,  the  love 
of  God,  in  fine,  the  relations  with  heaven,  are  the  sole  respect  in 
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«rhich  the  unireraalit;  of  Christ  is  actuated  in  the  Qospels. 
Bat  even  in  the  Gospels  we  see  gleaming  through  them,  eivilu 
zotton,  and  the  JdieUy  of  earth,  uoder  the  form  of  germ  and 
effort.  The  development  of  this  germ  and  the  actualization  of 
such  an  effort  appertain  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  to  Christ 
JQTisible,  immanent,  the  Judge,  who  is  on  the  earth  until  the 
consammation  'of  the  ages,  and  who  constitutes  the  parallelism  of 
the  Word,  operant  and  latent  on  the  earth  before  Christ,  from 
thebegianingof  the  world.  Whence,  also,  of  such  Christ  it  may 
be  aaid,  et  Unebrse  eum  non  cognoverunt.  Such  occult  existence 
of  the  Word  and  of  Christ  is  a  metessic  existence,  closed  to 
sense,  visible  and  palpable  only  to  the  intelligence.  The  actions 
of  the  risen  Christ  are  an  exhibition  of  it.  The  forty  days 
of  the  risen  Christ  are  an  {uterplication  of  the  visible  and 
of  the  invisible  Christ,  of  the  mimetic  and  of  the  metesiio 
Christ.  It  was  a  dialectical  synthesis  of  the  Christ  per- 
manently visible  who  preceded  death,  and  of  Christ  perma- 
nently invisible  who  succeeded  the  ascension.  'The  risen  Christ 
was  mimetic  and  metessic,  t.  e.  complete  ;  He  appears  in  the 
effiuacnlum,  but  entering  throngh  closed  door$,  etc. 
Andover,  Mats. 


VITI. 
WILLIAM  THE  SILENT  AND  HIS  TIMES. 

BY  THB   REV.  A.  A.  PFANSTIEHL. 

I. 

'  Introductory. 

Thb  peculiar  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  career  of  Wil- 
liam the  Silent  are  always  appropriate  to  be  specially  empha- 
sized and  studied.  His  was  a  particular  mission.  But  yet  the 
results  of  it  to  the  world  were  general.  His  life  is  replete  with 
lessons  in  moral'  courage^  true  heroism,  unselfish  devotion  to 
country,  friends  and  God,  that  need  to  be  impressed  upon  every 
age.  The  story  of  his  life  has,  therefore,  peculiar  interest  con- 
sidered simply  as  a  personal  history. 

But  the  lives  of  great  men  have  such  close  relations  to 
their  times,  that  their  histories  cannot  be  studied  without 
also  considering  the  events  of  their  age.  Men's  biographies 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  world's  history.*  History,  in 
fact,  as  Garlyle  has  remarked,  is  but  the  biography  of  great 
men.  '*  All  things  that  we  see  standing  accomplished  in  the 
world  are  properly  the  outer  material  result,  the  practical  real- 
ization and  embodiment  of  thoughts  that  dwelt  in  the  great 
men  sent  into  the  world ;  the  whole  world's  history,  it  may 
justly  be  considered,  were  the  history  of  these."t     'Tis  true, 

*  **  Men  of  genius  are  governed  bj  their  instincts ;  they  follow  where  instinct 
leads  them ;  and  the  public  life  of  a  nation  is  but  the  life  of  successive^gener- 
ations  of  statesmen,  whose  horizon  is  bounded,  and  who  act  from  daj  to  daj  as 
immediate  interests  suggest.'' — Froude,  Cbsor,  p.  2. 

t  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,  p.  2. 
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howeyer,  that  what  we  call  epochs — times  when  there  are  sudden 
outbarsts  of  eventful  acts  on  the  part  of  great  men,  producing 
social,  religious,  or  political  convulsions — are  generally  but 
results  of  long  preparations.  They  may  take  the  world  by 
surprise  when  the  outbursts  come,  as  does  the  eruption  of  the 
volcano ;  but,  as  De  Tocqueville  said  about  the  French  Revolu^ 
tion,  they  are  ''  only  the  completion  of  travail  most  prolonged, 
the  sudden  and  violent  termination  of  a  work  on  which  gener- 
ations had  been  laboring/'  There  always  has  been  a  long 
burning,  and  boiling,  and  rumbling  in  the  crater  before  the 
lava  is  belched  forth. 

And  yet  in  our  study  of  historical  periods,  ''  we  must  take 
into  account  the  personal  qualities  and  the  plastic  agency  of 
individuals  not  less  than  the  operation  of  general  causes. 
Especially  if  a  revolution  in  long-established  opinions  and 
habits  of  feeling  is  to  take  place,  there  must  be  individuals  to 
rally  upon ;  meri  of  power,  who  are  able  to  create  and  sustain 
in  others  a  new  moral  life,  which  they  have  first  realized  in 
themselves.''*  It  is  only  when  '^  the  spirit  that  is  in  some  one 
man  comes  to  be  accepted  as  a  force,  often  more  potent  than 
aught  else  in  the  molding  of  common  destinies,"  that  the  revo- 
lution  can  be  carried  on  and  out.  *'  For,"  as  says  Dr.  Bruce, 
'Mt  is  characteristic  of  great  historical  movements  to  begin 
with  individuals  and  to  expand  gradually  from  them  as  centres, 
or  to  grow  up  from  them  as  seeds,  till  they  become  at  length 
world-wide  phenomena/'f 

William  the  Silent  was  pre-eminently  such  an  individual. 
He  was  peculiarly  a  man  of  power,  able  to  create  and  sustain 
in  others  a  new  moral  life,  which  he  had  first  deeply  realized 
in  himself.  His  countrymen  had  at  the  beginning,  and,  indeed, 
for  years  after,  little  appreciation  of  the  new  life  of  individual, 
political  and  religious  freedom  that  was  aroused  in  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  who  was,  it  is  said,  two  hundred  years  ahead  of  his 
times  in  ideas  on  this  line.     Hence,  his  was  the  double  task 

*  Fisher,  HUtory  of  the  Reformation,  p.  2 
t  Oiief  End  of  Bcvelation,  p.  109. 
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of  first  creating  and  then  sustaining  in  them  this  new,  untried 
life. 

This  was  a  task  that  had  meaning  and  importance  not  only 
for  himself  and  Holland,  but  for  the  whole  world.'*'  He  bat- 
tled for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  '*  the  establishment  of  the 
great  principle  of  toleration  in  matters  of  conscience  "  in  an 
age  when  *'  toleration  was  considered  a  vice."  Instead  of  a  vice 
William  looked  upon  it  as  a  virtue,  and,  as  Motley  says,  he 
had  the  manhood  to  cultivate  it  as  such. 

Rogers,  in  giving  the  story  of  Holland,  wrote:  ''I  hold  it 
that  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  success  of  Holland, 
is  the  beginning  of  modern  political  science  and  of  modern 
civilization.'^t  And  none  more  than  Americans  have  occasion 
for  gratitude  to  God  for  what  the  Netherlands,  led  by  him 
whose  life  and  character  we  are  studying,  accomplished.^     It 

* ''  The  debt  which  rational  and  just  government  owes  to  the  seven  pro- 
vinces  is  incalculable.  To  the  true  lover  of  liberty,  Holland  is  the  Holj  Land 
of  modern  Europe,  and  should  be  held  sacred." — Bogent,  Holland^  p.  x. 

t  Holland,  p.  ix.  He  also  says :  '^  But  the  debt  of  modern  Europe  to  Hol- 
land is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  lessons  which  it  taught  as  to  the  true  pur- 
poses of  civil  government.  It  taught  Europe  nearly  everything  else.  It 
instructed  communities  in  progressive  and  rational  agriculture.  It  was  the 
pioneer  in  navigation  and  in  discovery ;  and  according  to  the  lights  of  the 
age,  was  the  founder  of  intelligent  commerce.  It  produced  the  greatest  jurists 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  pre-eminent  in  the  arts  of  peace.  The 
presses  of  Holland  put  forth  more  books  than  all  the  re^^t  of  Europe  did.  It 
had  the  most  learned  scholars.  The  languages  of  the  East  were  first  given  to 
the  world  by  Dutchmen.  It  was  foremost  in  physical  research,  in  rational 
medicine.  It  instructed  statesmen  in  finance,  traders  in  banking  and  credit, 
philosophers  in  the  speculative  sciences.  For  a  long  time  that  little,  storm- 
vexed  nook  of  northwestern  Europe  was  the  university  of  the  civilized  world, 
the  centre  of  European  trade,  the  admiration,  the  envy,  the  example  of 
nations."    Pp.  x,  xi. 

i  *^  The  Dutch  mind  is  more  like  the  American  in  its  method  of  thought  than 
b  that  of  any  other  nation  of  the  Continent.  There  is  the  same  intensity  of 
feeling  on  all  religious  questions,  the  same  keen,  practical  genius.  .  .  .  The 
Hollander  understands  America  and  republican  institutions,  and  their  true 
foundation  in  the  intelligence  and  self-control  of  the  people.  I  always  felt 
sure  of  being  understood  when  speaking  with  an  educated  Hollander,  whether 
discussing  Church  and  State,  or  our  current  political  questions.    He  could 
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was  in  Holland  where  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  went  to  echool  in 
politics  and  religion  before  coming  to  America.  We  molded 
onr  government  after  a  Republic,  not  after  a  Monarchy.  "  The 
best  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Dutch  Republic  lives  in 
onr  own."  Holland  was  the  first  to  take  formal  action  recog- 
nizing the  United  States  of  America  as  an  independent  nation. 
At  Franeker,  the  stadents  illuminated  the  tJniversit;  in  recog- 
nition of  our  independency.  At  Leuwarden,  a  medal  was 
struck  off  to  commemorate  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  on  one  side  of  which  was  engraved  a  Frisian  in  ancient 
ooBtame,  holding  out  bis  right  hand  to  an  American,  while  with 
his  left  he  rejects  the  peace  offered  by  Britain.  During  our 
civil  war  Holland  bought  up  in  vast  amounts  the  bonds  of  the 
UnitBd  States,  while  the  English  were  investing  in  Confederate 
securities.  "  In  reality  the  Netherlands  fought  for  Christendom 
and  for  all  humanity.  The  little  auhmarine  country  was  £ng< 
land's  bulwark  against  Spain.  The  blood  shed  at  Haarlem,  and 
atZntphen  and  at  Alkmaar,  the  starvation  atLeyden,  were  for 
the  United  States  of  America  as  well  as  for  the -United  Pro- 
vinces of  Holland.  The  red,  white  and  blue  flag  of  the  little 
Republic  behind  the  dykes  stood  for  those  principles  which  are 
now  symbolized  by  the  flowery  flag  which  boasts  forty-four  stars. 
As  one  stands  on  the  great  dyke  near  Delfebaven,  which  was 
cut  down  to  drown  out  the  Spaniards  who  represented  despot* 
ism  in  Chnrch  and  State  and  to  relieve  Leyden  that  stood  for 
resistance  to  tyranny  of  priest  and  king,  be  realizes  what 
America  owes  to  Holland."  *  And  the  man  who  above  all 
others  deserves  to  be  held  in  grateful  memory  by  the  Ameri- 
cans is  William,  Prince  of  Orange. 

History's  pages  record  distinct  periods  in  which  the  Supreme 
Ruler  has  definite  ends  to  be  accomplished,  either  completed 

rightl;  eatimata  the  rekl  aod  unreal  dsagen  which  itlend  democntio  govtra- 
m«ntB,  >>  oar  English  cousins  ure  Dot  alwaji  in  the  habit  of  doiog." — Vrot 
W.  T.  Hewett,  of  Coraell  UiUTerait;  ;  quoted  bj  Campbell  in  He  JVikM  *■ 
Ealland,  England  and  America,  Vol.  I.,  p.  219. 
•The  Rev'.W.  E.  Griffis 
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during  the  epoch  in  which  the  work  was  inaugurated^  or  only 
begun  for  process  of  following  times,  perchance  centuries,  to 
carry  out.  Providence  always  raises  up  men  whose  special 
endowments,  both  natural  and  acquired,  fit  them  to  carry  on 
the  work  to  be  done. 

The  world  has  often  been  in  waiting  for  the  right  men,  and 
as  often  has  the  hour  come  when  such  men  saw  the  light. 
Such  an  hour  had  come  to  the  Jews  when  Moses  was  born. 
Such  again  came  to  Europe,  when  on  their  way  to  the  Eisleben 
Winter  Fair,  a  poor  miner  and  his  wife  became  the  parents  of 
a  child  whom  the  ages  know  as  Martin  Luther.  Such  was  the 
time  also  for  the  world  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years  ago, 
when  the  clock  of  time  struck  the  hour  when  He  was  born  con- 
cerning Whom,  as  some  one  has  said,  it  is  often  fit  that  we 
think  only  in  silence. 

The  hour  for  Holland  had  come,  and  through  this  small 
country  to  the  world,  when  one  was  raised  up  with  talent, 
courage,  and  willingness  to  lead  in  a  struggle  that  was  as 
dangerous  to  personal  interests  as  it  was  sacred  to  his  nation. 
William  the  Silent  was  this  man.  The  words  that  Senator  Geo. 
F.  Hoar  used  to  describe  Charles  Sumner  are  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  the  Prince  of  Orange:  '^He  contributed  largely  to 
the  government  of  his  country  in  the  most  trying  period  of  her 
history,  its  motive  and  its  direction.  That  is  a  pretty  practical 
contribution  to  the  voyage  which  furnishes  the  steamship  with 
its  engine  and  its  compass,  and  selects  the  port  for  which  it 
shall  make.  He  was  a  leader,  and  not  a  follower.  He  never 
studied  the  direction  of  the  popular  breeze.  He  did  not 
gather  other  men's  opinions  before  he  formed  or  uttered  his 
own.  He  was  courageous  and  absolutely  without  regard  to 
personal  consequences  when  great  principles  were  involved. 
He  knew  how  to  bring  the  people  to  his  support."  * 

Next  to  the  age  of  the  birth  of  Christianity  in  interest  and 
importance  to  the  world  is  the  epoch  with  which  the  illustrious 
name  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  stands  inseparably  connected. 

♦  The  Forum,  p.  553,  Jan.,  1894. 
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DedpotisDQy  sacerdotal  and  regal,  was  being  met  face  to  face  by 
the  spirit  of  rational  human  liberty.  Deep-rooted,  strongly 
fortified  by  precedent  and  experience,  and  hence,  confident  and 
bold,  was 'the  former.  New,  untried,  crude,  undeveloped,  and 
hence,  unconscious  of  its  real  value  and  strength  was  the  latter. 
It,  therefore,  moved  forward  timidly  and  with  hesitation.* 
Was  combat  ever  more  important  ?  Could  any  be  more  sacred? 
Hence  the  desperate  nature  of  the  struggle.  We  shudder  at 
the  sea  of  human  blood  through  which  the  spirit  of  human 
liberty  was  called  upon  to  wade  in  order  to  come  to  its  right  of 
being.  The  price,  though  great,  was  not,  however,  too  high  to 
pay  for  its  supremacy.  Nothing  great  or  good  for  mankind 
has  ever  been  accomplished  without  sufiering.f  'Tis  a  stern 
economy,  but  effectual.  A  man's  usefulness  to  this  world  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  baptism  of  great  sorrow  through  which 
he  is  called  upon  to  pass.  Gethsemanes  are  blood-marks  in 
the  way  of  the  world's  salvation. 

**  He  who  lifts  a  soul  from  vice, 
And  leads  the  waj  to  better  lands, 

Must  part  his  raiment,  share  his  slice. 
And  oft  with  wearj,  bleeding  hands, 

Pave  the  long  path  with  sacrifice.'' 

—J.  G.  Holland. 

The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  were  marked  by  the 
birth  of  modern  civilization.  This  birth  could  not  but  be 
accompanied  with  great  and  painful  struggles.  It  was  the  era 
of  remarkable  inventions  and  discoveries.  Gunpowder '' revo- 
lutionized  the  art  of  war  by  lifting  the  peasant  to  the  level  of 
the  knight ; ''    the  ever-present  and  visible  magnetic  compass 

*"At  first  the  rebellion  appeared  to  tremble  at  its  own  name,  and  long 
sheltered  itself  nnder  the  ingenious  pretext  of  defending  the  cause  of  its 
sovereign."— Schiller,  BevoU  of  the  Netherlands,  Works,  Vol.  I,  p.  369. 

t  **  God  soffers  the  destruction  of  States,  Churches,  Religions,  Sciences ;  not 
that  men  maj  be  without  truth  and  knowledge  and  law ;  but  that  better  laws 
mnd  freer  states  and  purer  churches  and  wider  knowledge  and  clearer  visioni 
of  truth  may  arise  to  realize  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth." — ^Prof.  Geo. 
D.  Herron,  The  Larger  Christ,  p.  111-112. 
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took  the  place  of  the  North  Star  often  lost  behind  clouds,  making 
mariners  bold  to  launch  out  into  far-stretching  seas;  knowl- 
edge was  beginning  to  be  widely  diffused  by  the  use  of  movable 
types.  Columbus  discovered  a  new  continent;  Yasco  de  Gama, 
rounding  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  "  opened  a  new  highway  for 
commerce/'  The  Copernican  system  of  the  universe  revolu- 
tionized astronomy,  while  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  art,  and  Albert  Diirer  inspired  a  higher  life  to 
the  fine  arts  by  the  choice  of  morally  inspiring  models. 

Politically,  too,  all  Europe  was  undergoing  a  change.  Feudal- 
ism was  waning.  Monarchy  was  gaining  ascendency,  and  king- 
doms such  as  France,  Spain  and  England  were  becoming  con- 
solidated. '*  The  invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles  VIII.  in  1494, 
commenced  the  wars  of  which  Italy  was  at  once  the  theatre  and 
the  prize,  and  the  conflicts  of  the  European  States  for  the 
acquisition  of  territory  or  of  ascendency  over  one  another.  To 
the  intercourse  of  nations  by  means  of  commerce  which  had 
spread  from  Venice,  Genoa,  and  the  towns  of  the  Hanseatic 
League  through  the  rest  of  Western  Europe,  was  added  the 
intercourse  of  diplomacy.  A  State  system  was  growing  up  in 
which  the  several  peoples  were  more  closely  connected  by  poli- 
tical relations.''  * 

When  the  full  efiects  of  such  far-reaching  historical,  political, 
social  and  religious  commotions  had  not  had  time  to  be  brought 
about,  indeed,  during  their  most  critical  period,  William  the 
Silent  was  born. 

*  Fisher:  History  of  the  B^ormaiion,  p.  11. — In  hia  introduction  to  The  BevoU 
of  the  Netherlanda,  Schiller  writes:  **  Of  these  important  political  events  which 
make  the  sixteenth  century  to  take  rank  among  the  brightest  of  tlie  world's 
epochs,  the  foundation  of  the  freedom  of  the  Netherlands  appears  to  me  one 
of  the  most  remarkable.  If  the  glittering  exploits  of  ambition  and  the  per- 
nicious lust  of  power  claim  our  admiration,  how  much  more  so  should  an 
event  in  which  oppressed  humanity  struggled  for  its  noblest  rights,  where 
with  the  good  cause  unwonted  powers  were  united,  and  the  resources  of  reso- 
lute despair  triumphed  in  unequal  contest  over  the  terrible  arts  of  tyranny." 
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The  Nbthbblands  in  the  Time  of  William  the  Silent. 

No  coantrj  in  Europe  presented  a  more  enviable  condition^ 
and  was  more  prosperous  in  every  department  of  State  and 
society  than  that  of  the  Netherlanders  in  the  time  of  which  we 
write.  Their  territory  embraced  what  now  constitutes  the 
kingdoms  of  Belgium  and  Holland^  and  was  divided  into  seven- 
teen provinces,  ^hich^  though  having  much  in  common^  were 
yet  independent  States^  having  their  own  legislative  assemblies^ 
their  own  courts  of  justice,  considering  citizens  of  one  province 
foreigners  in  another^  no  foreigner  being  eligible  to  office.  These 
so-called  inalienable  rights  were  strictly  insisted  upon. 

The  seventeen  provinces,  however,  had  formed  a  bond  in 
what  they  called  the  States-General,  an  assembly  consisting  of 
the  clergy,  the  nobles  and  the  representatives  of  the  towns  from 
each  of  the  provinces.  This  body  had  no  legislative  authority. 
No  new  taxes  were  to  be  imposed  and  no  war  could  be  declared 
without  the  concurrence  of  all  the  estates;  these  estates  alone 
were  to  regulate  the  currency,  and  if  the  emperor  required  sup- 
plies from  them  he  was  to  appear  before  them  in  person. "*" 

From  the  earliest  period  of  their  history,  love  of  freedom  was 
one  of  their  distinguishing  characteristics.  Fifteen  hundred 
years  before  the  time  of  William  the  Silent  the  Batavians  and 
BelgSB^  the  ancestors  of  the  Hollander,  fought  for  liberty 
against  their  Roman  oppressors,  aroused  by  such  language  as 
this  from  Claudius  Givilis,  the  Prince  of  Orange  of  his  day : 
'^  Confess,  Batavians,  we  are  no  longer  treated  as  formerly  by 
these  Romans,  as  allies,  but  rather  as  slaves.  We  are  handed 
over  to  their  prefects  and  centurions,  who,  when  satiated  with 
our  plunder  and  with  our  blood,  make  way  for  others,  who, 
under  different  names,  renew  the  same  outrages.     If  even  at 

*  These  privileges  and  righU  were  granted  to  the  Netherlandert  by  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  and  were  called  the  "Great  Privilege;''  they  were  in  fact  the 
Magna  Charta  of  the  Netherlands. 
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last  Rome  deigns  to  send  us  a  legate  he  oppresses  us  with  an 
ostentatious  and  costly  retinue,  and  with  still  more  intolerable 
pride.  The  levies  are  again  at  hand  which  tear  forever  chil- 
dren from  their  parents,  brothers  from  brothers.  Now,  Bata* 
vians,  is  our  time.  Never  did  Rome  lie  so  prostrate  as  now. 
Let  not  their  names  of  legions  terrify  you  ;  there  is  nothing  in 
their  camps  but  old  men  and  plunder.  Our  infantry  and  horse- 
men are  strong ;  Germany  is  allied  to  us  by  blood ;  and  Gaul 
is  ready  to  throw  oif  its  yoke.  Let  Syria  serve  them,  and  Asia 
and  the  East,  who  are  used  to  bow  before  kings ;  many  still 
live  who  were  born  among  us,  before  tribute  was  paid  to  the 
Romans.     The  gods  are  ever  with  the  brave." 

No  nations  of  Germanic  descent  more  faithfully  preserved 
the  ancestral  spirit  of  love  of  freedom  than  did  the  Nether- 
landers.  When  the  Batavians  passed  from  history  the  Frisians 
succeeded  them;  and  of  these  it  is  said  that  they  are  the  only 
**  German  race  which  has  developed  a  democracy  in  which 
nobles  and  royalty  found  no  place."*  Their  statute  books  read  : 
'*  The  Frisians  shall  be  free  as  long  as  the  wind  blows  out  of 
the  clouds  and  the  world  stands."  f  Although  accepting  chiefs 
appointed  by  Charlemagne,  they  still  reserved  the  rights  to  be 
governed  by  their  own  laws.  This  right  they  always  maintained, 
and  even  Charles  Y.,  with  all  his  prestige,  power,  tact  and  influ- 
ence, could  not  persuade  the  provinces  to  fuse  under  a  common 
system  of  government.  The  best  he  could  do  was  to  be  little 
more  than  the  first  citizen  in  the  Netherlands,  as  head  of  a 
confederacy  of  small  republics. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  Reformation  would  find  a  con- 
genial soil  among  such  a  people.  Potestantism  took  deep  root 
there,  and  it  was  in  vain  endeavors  to  crush  its  spirit  that  Philip 
IL  found  himself  facing  a  struggle  with  the  history  of  which  the 
name  of  William  the  Silent  is  conspicuously  linked. 

Commercially,  too,  the  Hollanders  at  this  time  were  easily 
in  the  lead  of  all  the  world.     The  peculiar  situation  of  the 

*  '•  The  Period  of  the  Reformation:'    Hausser,  p.  289. 
i"The  Rise  qf  the  Dutch  Republic''     Motley,  Vol.  I.,  p.  22. 
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coantr;  almost  forced  the  people  to  a  commercial  life.  The 
oaoals  intersectiDg  the  country  everywhere  brought  about  a 
facility  of  communicatioD  among  their  own  and  other  countriee 
that  led  to  extensive  trade.  Their  vessels  visited  Britain, 
bringing  back  wool  to  be  woven  into  cloth,  which  again  was  ex- 
ported to  France,  Germany  and  other  nations.  Even  in  Persia 
and  India  goods  from  Flemish  and  Brabantine  manufacturers 
could  be  fonnd.  Merchant  ships  naturally  wintered  in  harbors 
in  a  country  midway  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the 
West,  and  hence  the  Netherland  towns  became  the  meeting 
place  of  the  traders  of  all  nations,  so  that  here  Spaniard,  Por- 
tuguese, Italians,  Germans,  Britains,  French,  Swedes  and  Danes, 
and  all  foreigners,  flocked  with  products. 

Tbe  city  of  Antwerp  numbered  one  hundred  thousand  inhab- 
itants, and  was  the  entrepot  of  commerce,  the  mart  of  more 
business  than  any  city  in  Europe.  Some  two  hundred  or  three 
hundred  ships  were  often  seen  loading  in  its  harbor  in  one  day, 
and  at  times  as  many  as  eight  hundred  passed  in  and  out  in  a 
day.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  men  found  lucrative 
employment  here,  and  millions  of  dollars  annually  exchanged 
hands.  Semi-annual  fairs  were  held  in  which  products  of  all  sorts 
were  exhibited.  These  fairs  became  so  important  a  factor  in  the 
commerce  of  the  world  that  even  the  merchants  of  the  Hanseatic 
league,  whom  the  Netherlanders  had  been  able  to  defy,  were 
Bompelled  to  visit  them  in  the  interests  of  their  own  tra<le. 

The  entire  country  was  rich  in  resources.  The  grain-bearing 
district  of  Flanders,  Hennegeneau,  Artois  and  Namur  were 
able  to  support  the  whole  country,  while  there  was  scarcely  a 
town  of  any  importance  that  did  not  have  its  peculiar  branch  of 
mannfacture.  Arts  of  weaving,  cloth -making,  dyeing  and  all 
branches  of  industry  were  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
Oil  painting,  painting  on  glass,  and  even  pocket- watches  and 
Bnn-dials  were,  historians  ansert,  invented  in  the  Netherlands. 

Holland  also  educationally  took  tbe  decided  lead  of  the  world 
St  this  time.     In  spite  of  the  artisan  spirit  and  marked  devo- 
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tion  to  trade  and  commerce,  the  arts  floarished,  leamiog  was 
cherished,  and  there  were  earnest  endeavors  made  for  the  im- 
provement along  all  lines  of  mental  development.  They  did 
not  allow  their  material  affluence  to  keep  down  their  ambition 
for  the  higher  and  nobler  attainments  in  mental  culture.  They 
did  not  grow  sordid.  And  this  spirit  was  found  not  only 
among  certain  privileged  classes,  but  among  the  people  at  large. 
Common  schools,  as  well  as  universities,  were  prevalent,  '^  which 
had  more  thoroughly  imbibed  the  modern  humanistic  spirit 
than  any  other/'  A  contemporary  historian  says :  *'  There  was 
no  country  where  learning  and  culture  prevailed  so  widely  as 
among  us;  even  in  the  Frisian  fisherman's  huts  you  might  find 
people  who  could  not  only  read  and  write,  but  discussed  scrip- 
tural interpretations  as  if  they  were  scholars.*'  * 

Here,  truly,  is  an  interesting  and  important  chapter  in 
history ;  and  as  instructive  as  interesting.  Industry,  perse- 
verance, a  freedom-loving  spirit, — these,  after  all  said  and  done, 
make  a  people  prosperous  and  progressive.  The  Netherlanders 
''  took  no  great  part  in  wars ;  since  the  dissolution  of  the  Ba- 
tavian  Legion  they  had  neither  made  nor  unmade  Emperors ; 
but  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  they  had  con- 
quered almost  all  fields  of  industry  and  art.  When  the  people 
of  England  were  just  beginning  their  wonderful  career  of 
modern  progress,  these  men  across  the  channel  stood  foremost 
of  the  world  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  engraving, 
and  music,  while  they  had  only  parted,  temporarily,  with  the 
crown  of  painting,  which,  adding  that  of  learning,  they  were 
to  resume  after  Holland  had  won  her  independence.f 

III. 

The  Inauguration  of  Philip  II. 

Charles  Y.,  the  father  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  had  ruled  the 
seventeen  provinces  of  Holland  with  much  tact,  as  well  as  with 

*Hau88er,  p.  288. 

t  The  Puriiani  in  Holland,  England,  and  America,  Douglas  Campbell,  p.  130, 
Vol.  I. 
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consideriEtble  moderation.  He  had  always  shown  more  or  less 
preference^  an  a  native  of  Flanders/ for  the  Netherlanders ; 
thej  were  proud  to  call  him  their  countryman^  and  he  rather 
enjoyed  being  thus  called.  He  delighted  to  visit  them.  It 
seemed  refreshing  to  him  to  do  so,  being  a  relief  from  the  Cas- 
tilian  formality  and  court-rule,  to  move  among  a  people  of  freer 
spirit  and  franker  nature.  His  strenuousness  in  persecuting 
Protestants,  however,  was  not  on  this  account  one  particle 
abated.  He  shrank  from  no  measures,  no  matter  how  merciless 
and  cruel,  in  hunting  down  '^  heretics.^'  His  maintenance  of 
the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  conducted  in  the  most 
sanguinary  manner.  It  was  under  his  sovereignty  that  the 
odious  Inquisition  was  introduced  into  Holland.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  it  all,  the  country  was  true  to  him,  and  no  signs  of  re- 
volt or  serious  discontent  were  known  under  his  reign. 

The  time  had  arrived  when  he  was  to  resign  his  sovereijgnty 
in  favor  of  his  son,  Philip.  It  was  not  because  of  old  age,  for 
he  was  but  fifty -five  years  old  when  he  abdicated  his  throne.  It 
was  not  because  of  discontent  in  his  kingdom,  for  he  was  highly 
honored  and  deeply  reverenced.  It  was  on  account  of  a  com- 
bination of  personal  circumstances,  brought  about  by  physical 
and  mental  ailments.  Since  his  thirtieth  year  he  had  suffered 
with  gout,  which  had  grown  so  severe  as  years  rolled  by,  that 
he  had  almost  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs.  '^  The  man  who,  cased 
in  steel,  had  passed  whole  days  and  whole  nights  in  the  saddle, 
indifferent  to  the  weather  and  the  season,  could  now  hardly 
drag  himself  along  with  the  aid  of  his  staff.  For  days  he  was 
confined  to  his  bed ;  and  he  did  not  leave  his  room  for  weeks 
together." 

Chafing  under  these  distresses,  his  mind  became  disordered  ; 
in  fact,  this  was,  to  some  extent,  constitutional.  He  suffered 
intense  melancholy.  The  cares  of  state  became  unbearable  to 
him. 

His  son  Philip  was  now  ready  to  assume  the  government.  His 
education  had  been  given  him,  with  this  in  view.  He  was  now 
twenty-nine  years  of  age.     Preparatory  to  his  receiving  the 
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sovereignty,  Charles  had  conferred  upon  him  the  Grandmaster- 
ship  of  the  toison  dW,  a  military  order  of  knighthood,  the 
order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  the  proudest  and  the  most  coveted 
order  at  that  day.  * 

The  date  chosen  for  the  imposing  ceremony  was  October  25th, 
1555,  the  place,  Brussels.  Thither  Philip  was  summoned.  The 
deputies  of  the  provinces,  the  Flemish  lords,  high  dignitaries, 
counts  and  dukes, — all  were  present.  Great  preparations  had 
been  made,  becoming  the  occasion.  A  large  stage  had  been 
erected  in  4;he  great  hall  of  the  Royal  Palace  of  Brussels,  the 
walls  being  hung  with  expensive  tapestry,  the  floor  covered  with 
rich  carpets.  On  the  stage  was  a  throne  for  the  Emperor^  and 
seats  for  Philip  and  the  Flemish  lords.  Over  the  chair  of  state 
was  hung  a  gorgeous  canopy  on  which  were  emblazoned  the 
arms  of  the  ducal  house  of  Burgundy. 

The  company  were  breathlessly  awaiting  the  entrance  of  the 
greatest  monarch  of  the  age,  who  was  to  present  to  the  world 
the  uncommon  spectacle  of  resigning  a  sovereignty  without 
compulsion,  and  with  no  extraneous  reason  pressing  him  to  do 
so.  The  hour  had  come  when  his  crown  was  to  be  placed  upon 
the  head  of  a  son  whose  name  is  black  as  night  upon  the  page 
of  history.  ^^  As  the  clock  struck  three,  the  hero  of  the  scene 
appeared.  Csesar,  as  he  was  always  designated  in  the  classic 
language  of  the  day,  entered,  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  William 
of  Orange.  They  came  from  the  chapel,  and  were  immediately 
followed  by  Philip  the  Second,  and  Queen  Mary  of  Hungary. 
The  Archduke  Maximilian,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  other  great 
personages  came  afterwards,  accompanied  by  a  glittering  throng 
of  warriors,  councillors,  governors  and  knights  of  the  Fleece."  f 

Standing  with  right  hand  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  Charles  delivered  his  farewell  address.  He 
recounted  his  forty  years'  reign,  in  brief  outline,  protesting  his 
faithfulness,  particularly  in  endeavors  to  maintain  the  faith  of 
the   Roman   Catholic  Church.     He  had  always,  he  said,  been 

*  Prescott,  PhUip  11.  of  Spain,  Vol.  I.,  p.  9. 

t  Motley,  Biae  of  the  Dutch  BepMic^  Vol.  I.,  p.  99. 
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willing  to  endore  hardships  necessary  to  be  a  worthy  raler. 
Bat  he  was  no  longer  able  to  discharge  his  important  duties, 
and  he  now  performed  an  act  that  had]long  been  contemplated, 
and  which,  he  was  persuaded,  was  for  the  highest  good  of  his 
devoted  people.  *^  I  know  well/'  he  continued,  '^  that  in  my 
long  administration  I  have  fallen  into  many  errors,  and  com- 
mitted some  wrongs,  but  it  was  from  ignorance ;  and  if  there 
be  any  here  whom  I  have  wronged,  they  will  believe  that  it  was 
not  intended,  and  grant  me  their  forgiveness." 

He  then  addressed  Philip,  begging  him  to  conduct  himself  in 
the  fear  of  Grod,  and  to  maintain  justice,  law,  and  the  Catholic 
religion  in  all  their  purity.  ^'If  my  death/'  he  concluded, 
''had  placed  you  in  possession  of  these  countries,  even  in  that 
case,  so  valuable  a  bequest  would  have  given  me  great  claims 
on  your  gratitude.  But  now  that  of  my  free  will  I  transfer 
them  to  you,  now  that  I  die  in  order  to  hasten  your  enjoyment 
of  them,  I  only  require  of  you  to  pay  to  the  people  the  in- 
creased obligation  which  the  voluntary  surrender  of  my  dignity 
lays  upon  you.  Other  princes  esteem  it  a  peculiar  felicity  to 
bequeath  to  their  children  the  crown  which  death  is  already 
ravishing  from  them.  This  happiness  I  am  anxious  to  enjoy 
during  my  life.  I  wish  to  be  a  spectator  of  your  reign.  Few 
will  follow  my  example,  as  few  have  preceded  me  in  it.  But 
this  my  deed  will  be  praised,  if  your  future  life  should  justify 
my  expectations,  if  you  continue  to  be  guided  by  that  wisdom 
which  you  have  hitherto  evinced,  if  you  remain  inviolably 
attached  to  the  pure  faith  which  is  the  main  pillar  of  your 
throne.  One  thing  more  I  have  to  add :  may  Heaven  grant 
you  also  a  son,  to  whom  you  may  transmit  your  power,  by 
choice,  and  not  by  necessity." 

When  the  oration  was  finished  Charles  sank  exhausted  into 
hia  seat,  the  audience  sobbing.  Even  Philip  himself  was  moved 
to  tears,  falling  upon  his  knees  at  his  father's  feet,  reverently 
kissing  his  hand  while  receiving  his  paternal  blessing.  On 
rising  Philip  began  his  inaugural  address  with  a  statement  of 
regret  that  he  could  not  address  his  audience  in  their  native 
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language,  but  had  chosen  an  honored  personage  to  do  this  for 
him.  The  Bishop  of  A.rras,  Antony  Perennot^  afterward  known 
as  the  famous  Cardinal  Granvelle,  then  preceded  in  Philip's 
name  to  speak  flattering  but  meaningless  words,  promising  a 
respect  for  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  nation.  Alas!  that 
this  promise  was  not  kept ! 

The  suspicion  of  the  Netherlanders  and  their  distrust  of 
Philip  even  now  may  be  judged  from  the  ^terms  of  the  oath 
they  required  him  to  take,  being  much  more  explicit,  and  far 
stronger  than  any  ever  taken  by  former  sovereigns.  It  read 
as  follows:  "  I,  Philip,  by  the  'grace  of  God,  Prince  of  Spain, 
of  *^he  two  Sicilies,  etc.,  do  vow  and  swear,  that  I  will  be  a  good 
and  just  lord  in  these  countries,  counties,  and  duchies,  etc. ;  that 
I  will  well  and  truly  hold,  and  cause  to  be  held,  the  privileges 
and  liberties  of  all  the  nobles,  towns,  commons,  and  subjects 
which  have  been  conferred  upon  them  by  my  predecessors,  and 
also  the  customs,  usages,  and  rights  which  they  now  have  and 
enjoy,  jointly  and  severally,  and,  moreover,  that  I  will  do  all 
that  by  law  and  right  pertains  to  a  good  and  just  prince  and 
lord,  so  help  me  God  and  all  His  Saints." 

No  prince  ever  came  into  more  fortunate  possessions,  both  as 
to  present  conditions  and  future  prospects.  Not  only  did  the 
seventeen  provinces  of  Holland,  then  in  the  zenith  of  their 
marvellous  richness  and  prosperity,  fall  to  Philip's  lot,  but 
Spain  and  the  American  Colonies,  Milan  and  both  the  Sicilies, 
Burgundy,  and  besides  the  hereditary  family  alliance  of  the 
German  and  Spanish  Hapsburg  interest.  Opportunities  un- 
bounded lay  before  him.  Prospects  for  a  successful  reign  were 
unclouded ;  and  had  Philip  not  been  the  singular  character  he 
was,  none  can  tell  what  the  turns  in  the  history  of  his  reign 
might  have  been.'*'     But  he  was  one  of  the  most  peculiar  char- 

*  "  It  is  one  of  the  most  instructire  spectacles  of  history  to  watch  how  this 
immense  power  was  reduced  to  beggary  in  the  course  of  one  long  life ;  to  see 
how  the  monarch  who  had  beg^n  life  on  a  more  magnificent  scale  than  any 
other,  was  in  his  latter  days  destitute  even  of  the  means  for  his  personal  sup- 
port, and  was  compelled  to  have  a  collection  made  from  house  to  house  in  the 
impoverished  country  to  keep  him  from  starvation.    This  government  in  the 
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acters  in  history,  made  so  both  by  natural  temperament  and  by 
the  developments  in  his  life.  In  personal  app^rance  he  was 
'^a  small  meagre  man,  much  below  the  middle  height,  with  thin 
legs,  a  narrow  chest,  and  the  shrinking  timid  air  of  an  habitual 

invalid In  face  he  was  the  living  image  of  his  father, 

having  the  same  aquiline  but  better  proportioned  nose.  In  the 
lower  part  of  his  countenance  the  remarkable  Bungundian  de- 
formity was  likewise  reproduced.  He  had  the  same  heavy, 
banging  lip,  with  a  vast  mouth,  and  monstrously  protruding 
lower  jaw.  His  complexion  was  fair,  his  hair  light  and  thin,  his 
beard  yellow,  short  and  pointed.  He  had  the  aspect  of  a 
Pleming,  but  the  loftiness  of  a  Spaniard.  His  demeanor  in 
public  was  still,  silent,  almost  sepulchral.  He  looked  habitually 
on  the  ground  when  he  conversed,  was  chary  of  speech,  em- 
barrassed and  even  suffering  in  manner."*  Morose,  grave, 
taciturn — he  was  scarcely  ever  known  to  smile,  except  when  he 
received  news  that  Alva  and  the  Spanish  troops  had  succeeded 
in  torturing,  pillaging,  burning  and  murdering  the  brave 
Ketherlanders  whom  they  were  pursuing  with  the  merciless  and 
relentless  ferocity  with  which  blood-^iounds  chase  the  frightened 
deer  in  the  wilderness.  "  There  was,"  says  Hausser,  "  not  a 
single  amiable  or  winning  trait  in  his  character."  f  His  piety 
was  of  the  servile  kind,  because  he  conceived  of  God  as  One 
to  be  feared.  Egotistic  and  selfish,  he  knew  not  what  it  was  to 
treat  any  one  with  charity.  Benevolence  he  had  none.  His 
impulses  were  cruel. 

*'  He  was  a  man 
Who  stole  the  livery  of  the  court  of  heaven 
To  serve  the  devil  in ;  in  virtue's  guise 
Devoured  the  widow'd  house  and  orphan*s  bread; 
In  holj  phrase  transacted  villainies 
That  common  sinners  durst  not  meddle  with." 

colonies  and  at  home,  the  enormous  wars,  which  ceased  onlj  with  his  life,  and 
which  were  all  nnsuccessful — denperate  undertakings,  which  involved  the 
country  in  ruin — gave  the  final  blow,  but  the  foundations  of  this  power  were 
undermined  when  all  this  took  place,*' — Hausser,  The  iPeriod  of  the  B^ormth 
turn,  p.  280.  *  Motley,  Rise,  ete.y  Vol.  I.,  pp.  10^104» 

t  The  Period  of  the  R^ormation,  p.  282. 
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Such  a  man  would  naturally  not  be  attractive  to  .any  people, 
much  less  to|be  Netherlanders.  "*"  As  early  as  1548,  when  his 
father  took  him  on  a  tour  of  the  nation  so  as  to  introduce  him 
to  the  Northern  Provinces,  he  had  awakened  a  very  unfavora- 
ble opinion  of  himself  among  the  people,  by  his  repulsive  cold- 
ness, his  repelling  bluntness,  his  dampening  gloominess,  and  his 
distressing  want  of  frankness,  so  that  in  a  diplomatic  report 
of  this  journey  it  is  stated,  that  *'he  had  found  but  little  favor 
with  the  Italians,  was  quite  repulsive  to  the  Flemings,  and  hate- 
ful to  the  Germans." 

It  was  but  natural  that  two  such  personages  as  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  should,  circum- 
stances favoring,  come  into  irreconcilable  conflict ;  that  the 
despicable  nature  of  the  one  should  drive  the  noble  nature  of 
the  other  into  correspondingly  strong  exhibitions  and  develop- 
ments of  worthy  character. 

IV. 

Margaret  of  Parma. 

Philip  had  two  well-defined  ideas  in  assuming  the  government 
of  the  Netherlands.  Whatever  else  he  might  be  led  to  do  by 
circumstances  or  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  he  was  determined 
in  his  innermost  soul  that  nothing  was  to  prevent  him  from 
carrying  out  these  two  ideas.  They  were,  the  establishment  of 
Spanish  absolutism,  and  the  restoration  of  the  full  sway  of  the 
Catholic  religion.  Both  of  these  ideas  were  the  worst  possible, 
alike  for  himself  and  the  country,  to  be  enforced  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Tiie  endeavor  to  do  so  was  fruitless  in  all  things  except 
to  bankrupt  himself^  and  lead  the  brave  Hollanders,  amid  a 
heroism  and  self-sacrifice   such  as  history  rarely  records,  to 

*  "  A  happy  temperament  under  a  severe  climate  cooled  the  ardor  of  their 
blood,  and  modulated  the  rage  of  their  passions;  e<{uanimitj,  moderation  and 
enduring  patience,  the  gifts  of  a  northern  clime ;  integrity,  justice  and  faith, 
the  necessary  virtues  of  their  profession  ;  and  the  delightful  fruits  of  liberty, 
truth,  benevolence,  and  a  patriotic  pride  were  blended  in  their  character,  with 
a  slight  admixture  of  human  frailties." — Schiller,  The  BevoU  of  the  Nether- 
lands,* Vol.  I.,  pp.  388-389,  of  Works. 
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take  their  stand  for  political  and  religious  liberty,  and  establish 
it  for  all  time  to  come. 

The  first  duty  devolving  upon  Philip  was  to  select  a  Stadt- 
holder— one  who  should  govern  in  his  name.  Upon  the  choice 
.made,  he  well  knew,  as  did  also  the  Netherlands,  much  depended. 
An  aristocracy,  which  had  for  generations  existed,  was  placed 
over  the  country.  Originally  this  aristocracy  was  a  favored 
class  of  subordinates  to  the  Emperor,  with  powers  and  obliga- 
tions to  rule  the  country,  clothed  with  honors,  and  enjoying  the 
favor  of  princely  incomes  and  royal  recognitions,  whose  titles 
and  estates  became  hereditary.'*'  This  class  included  such  names 
as  William  of  Orange,  Egmont  and  Horn.  These  by  right 
considered  themselves  princes  of  the  German  nation,  having,  on 
the  division  of  the  empire  at  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  been 
brought  under. German  jurisdiction.f  Philip,  from  the  first, 
not  without  ground,  suspected  and  feared  them.  He  had  no 
reason  whatever  to  suspect  their  loyalty  to  their  ruler,  nor  to 
fear  rebellion  against  the  government.  They  were  true-blooded 
patriots — true  to  king  and  country.  But  he  had  every  reason 
to  fear  them  when  it  came  to  introducing  innovations  in  the 
Netherland  administration,  and  also  when  he  was  to  establish 
means  to  force  the  Catholic  religion  into  absolute  supremacy. 
Even  Charles  Y.  had  failed  in  this  latter. 

Had  the  nation  itself  been  permitted  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
selection  of  regent,  unquestionably  one  of  these  princes  would 
have  been  chosen ;  in  fact,  the  wish  for  this  had  been  plainly 
expressed  to  Philip.  But  he  never  had  an  idea  of  complying 
with  it.  He  needed  one  whom  he  could  rule  with  absolute 
hand.  Such  an  one  he  found  in  the  Princess  Margaret  of 
Parma,  the  mother  of  the  famous  Alexander  of  Farnese,  an 
illegitimate  daughter  of  Charles  Y.,  whom  her  father  had  intro- 
duced into  dynastic  circles  by  means  of  a  princely  marriage. 

Margaret  was  entirely  dependent  upon  Philip ;  and  he  chose 

*  See  Oaehiedenii  van  hei  Vaderlandf  hj  Groen  von  Prinsterer,  p.  10.    Am- 
sterdam :  Hoveker  en  Zoon. 
f  Idem^  p.  8. 
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ber  because  be  could  at  any  moment  dismiss  ber  to  obscurity, 
for  sbe  bad  no  property  of  her  own. 

Her  entrance  upon  ber  duties  was  not  looked  upon  witb 
favor  by  tbe  people ;  and  especially  not  by  the  aristocracy,  dis- 
trust in  whom  she  systematically  encouraged  on  tbe  part  of 
Philip.     Her  position  was  exceedingly  unenviable. 

She  was  not  in  any  way  in  sympathy  with  tbe  country;  not 
even  speaking  its  language.  Hence,  even  bad  sbe  been  gifted 
enough  in  other  ways  to  govern  with  any  degree  of  inde- 
pendency,  she  was  on  this  account  obliged  to  be  governed  by 
the  influence  of  others,  and  particularly  by  men  chosen  by  her 
coyal  brother  Philip.  Her  counsellors  were  Berlaymont,  who 
proved  to  be  a  persistent  enemy  to  his  country;  under  pretext  of 
loyalty  to  his  king ;  Yiglius,  tbe  author  of  the  famous  perse- 
cuting act  of  1550,  under  Charles  V,;  the  famous,  crafty,  un- 
scrupulous, time-serving,  shrewd,  Cardinal  Granvelle ;  the  ill- 
fated  Egmont,  and  William,  Prince  of  Orange.  Of  these, 
Granvelle  bad  the  greatest  power  over  Margaret,  was  most  in 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  and  despotical  government  of  Philip, 
and  stood  in  the  closest  confidential  relations  to  him ; — if  such 
a  relation  was  at  all  possible  with  one  who  betrayed  the  most 
important  and  sacred  confidences,  in  a  cruel  and  heartless 
manner.  * 

Granvelle  was  adroit,  able,  well-informed,  but  most  despicably 
unprincipled ; — a  man  of  energy,  and  capable  of  an  immense 
amount  of  work,  blindly,  fanatically  devoted  to  his  master, 
Philip,  whose  mere  tool  he  was  willing  to  be.  Being  a  man  of 
supercilious  nature,  be  assumed  airs  of  superiority  even  over 
tbe  hereditary  princes,  and  this  at  once  awakened  an  antago- 
nism on  their  part ;  so  much  so,  that  they  refused  to  attend  the 
Council  of  State  as  long  as  he  remained  in  it.  They  accused 
him  of  all  tbe  evil  that  befell  the  country  consequent  upon 
systematic  efibrts  to  crush  the  liberties  of  the  Netherlands.    It 

**' Philip  had  banished  truth  from  political  intercourse  ;  he,  himself,  had 
dissolved  all  morality  between  kings,  and  had  made  artifice  the  divinitj  of 
cabinets."— Schiller,  The  BevoU  of  the  Netherlands,  p.  360,  Vol.  I.,  Works. 
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had  not  yet  been  learned  that  these  efforts  originated  with 
Philip,  who  had  succeeded  in  making  the  impression  that  they 
were  due  to  his  ministers — Granvelle,  especially.  Hence  the 
bmnt  of  their  hatred  fell  upon  his  head,  which  resulted  in  his 
removal  in  1664. 

Great  rejoicing  was  felt  at  Granvelle's  departure.  Hopes 
for  more  favorable  outlooks  were  in  the  hearts  of  all.  But  these 
soon  were  darkened  when  it  became  evident  that  not  Granvelle, 
but  the  government  itself  was  responsible  for  the  troubles  in 
which  the  country  found  itself — troubles  which  increased  in 
proportion  as  Philip's  policy  became  more  and  more  known. 

Before  proceeding  with  our  account  of  the  difficulties,  we 
must  study  the  youth  and  education  of  William  the  Silent,  who, 
more  than  any  one  else,  clearly  apprehended  them  and  wisely 
set  about  to  remedy  them. 


IX. 
THE  TYRANNY  OF  PULPIT-NOTICES. 

BT  BBV.  MAURICB  G.  HANSEN. 

So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  the  above  subject  has  never  been 
made  the  theme  of  discussion,  either  written  or  oraL  Possibly^ 
for  that  reason^  if  for  no  other,  the  heading  of  this  article  will 
attract  the  attention  of  the  clergymen  of  every  denomination  to 
whom  it  strongly  appeals,  and  of  many  of  the  laity  in  whom  it 
may  awaken  no  small  degree  of  curiosity  as  to  what  is  intended 
by  it.  What  I  modestly  venture  to  submit  upon  this  topic  is 
based  upon  the  complaints  of  pastors  expressed  in  private  con- 
versation,  or  intimated  sometimes  in  public;  upon  much  obser- 
vation ;  and,  better  still,  upon  considerable  personal  experi- 
ence in  the  matter. 

It  is  not  that  I  now  deal  with  something  which,  among  other 
doubtful  and. oppressive  practices  in  vogue  in  the  church  of  the 
present  time,  is  comparatively  of  a  recent  date.  No,  indeed, 
for  the  evil,  if  it  may  be  called  by  such  a  portentous  name, 
already  existed  centuries  ago,  and  was  then  regarded  of  dimen- 
sions sufficient  to  require  for  its  suppression  an  ecclesiastical 
ordinance  of  great  importance.  It  would  hardly  be  supposed 
that  the  Church  of  the  Reformation,  born  amid  the  throes  of 
physical,  mental  and  spiritual  agony,  and  while  still  passing 
through  the  fierce  tempests  and  the  raging  fires  of  persecution, 
practiced  the  custom  against  which  we  desire  to  enter  our  pro- 
test, however  feeble,  and  suffered  from  it,  any  more  than  the 
church  at  Jerusalem,  or  the  congregations  scattered  throughout 
Pontus,  Galatia,  Asia  and  Bithynia,  to  whom  the  Apostle  Peter 
sent  his  first  epistle  general.  Nevertheless,  upon  historical  evi- 
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denoe  we  assert  that  the  asage  then  prevailed.  The  enactment 
alluded  to  was  made  by  a  Provincial  Synod  which  met  at 
Dordrecht,  in  South  Holland,  in  1574.  ^' It  seems  to  have 
been  the  custom  in  those  days,  as  it  is  now  in  many  places,  to 
give  notices  from  the  pulpit  other  than  those  pertaining  to 
religious  matters.  The  sale  and  the  purchase  of  land  were 
thus  advertised.  At  this  Synod  there  was  a  protest  against 
this  practice,  which  was  justly  styled  a  profane  and  a  worldly 
one,  and  ministers  were  directed  to  urge  the  magistrates  to  keep 
^uch  things  out  of  the  churches  "  (Hansen's  Reformed  Church 
in  the  Netherlands,  p.  89).  To  be  sure,  in  these  days  which 
^re  so  different  in  respect  to  every  possible  aspect  in  which 
human  life  may  be  viewed,  socially,  politically,  ecclesiastically, 
and  may  we  not  add,  expediently,  the  face  which  the  old  foe 
wears  is  different  also ;  nevertheless  the  despotism  exercised  is 
as  relentless,  and,  to  those  who  are  its  victims,  as  provoking, 
annoying  and  confusing  as  it  ever  could  have  been  in  the  days 
of  yore. 

To  the  end  that  our  observations  may  be  presented  to  the 
reader  with  some  due  regard  to  order,  they  are  offered  in  the 
consideration  of  a  threefold  property  deemed  to  pertain  to 
pulpit-notices:  their  irrepressibleness,  their  tendency  to  dis- 
tract, and  their  wasteful  voracity. 

By  their  irrepressibleness  is  meant  that  they  will  most  likely 
continue  to  exist  until  the  transition  of  the  whole  Church  from 
earth  to  heaven  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  status  militans 
has  become  the  status  trtumphans.  Apparently  no  measure 
will  ever  be  adopted  of  sufficient  strength  to  effect  their  aboli- 
tion, nor  a  remedy  discovered  that  can  avail  to  counteract  their 
nefarious  influence,  where  the  custom  is  carried  to  an  extreme, 
upon  pa>tor  and  people  both..  But  why  not?  The  answer  is, 
They  are  too  popular.  They  seem  to  serve  too  good  a  purpose. 
Indeed,  among  the  res  gestae  of  ordinary  church-worship  they 
have  come  to  be  regarded  as  indispensable,  as  invaluable. 

Pnlpit-noticos,  of  which  in  many  instances  there  are  so  many 
that  the  reading  of  them,  apparently  interminable,  is  bewilder- 
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ing,  80  that  the  audience  can  soaroelj  remember  what  is  to 
happen  and  to  be  done  on  every  day  of  the  ensuing  week,  may 
be,  and  generally  are,  divided  into  two  heads ;  those  pertain- 
ing to  the  particular  congregation,  and  those  which  relate  to 
outside  interests,  whether  of  a  religious,  a  social,  or  even  a 
political  character ;  some  pastors  seeking  to  dispose  of  the  heap 
before  them  still  more  systematically,  by  means  of  a  subdivi- 
sion of  each  of  the  two  portions,  made  upon  a  chronological 
basis;  that  is,  on  Monday  this,  on  Tuesday  that,  and  so  on. 

The  home-notices  concern  an  incredible  number  of  meetings, 
of  various  kinds  and  for  various  purposes.  There  are  the  ser* 
vices  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Sunday-school,  on  Sabbaths  and 
during  the  week — place,May,  hour  and  theme  being  stated  with 
great  particularity  ;  also,  meetings  of  Official  Boards,  Trustees, 
Classes,  Vestrymen,  Consistories,  Sessions,  Presbyteries,  Con- 
ferences and  Synods,  and  of  numberle«s  committees  emanating 
from  the  various  embodiments  of  ecclesiastical  government, 
authority  and  guidance ;  also,  sewing-circles,  missionary  soci- 
eties, mothers'  gatherings,  young  people's  associations,  church- 
sociables  and  temperance  unions ;  also,  fairs,  festivals,  lectures, 
parties,  and  entertainments  of  a  similar  character,  though  of 
diverse  names ;  beyond  these,  in  some  places,  announcements 
are  made  of  the  exhaustion  of  certain  resources  and  of  the  fact 
that  ways  should  be  devised  and  means  provided,  for  the  supply 
of  the  essential  light  and  heat.  The  foreign  budget  of  pulpit- 
notices,  which  in  many  churches  is  of  vast  proportions  and 
covers  a  great  deal  of  ground,  concerns  all  those  objects  in 
which  it  is  desired  to  secure  a  general  interest.  Now,  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  publication  of  this  long  array  of  notices  rests 
upon  grounds  some  of  which  may  be  defended,  while  others 
again  are  decidedly  objectionable. 

Among  the  arguments  pleaded  for  the  continuance  of  the 
usage  of  pulpit-notices  is  this :  that  in  this  manner  the  people 
are  constantly  reminded  of  the  responsibilities  springing  from 
their  respective  church-relations,  and  of  the  existence  of  the 
ways  of  Zion^  which  they  should  not,  by  their  negligence,  per- 
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mit  to  mourn.  The  pastor  imagines  that  if  ho  give  out  the 
weekly  religious  meetings,  some  persons  vho  are  ignorant  of 
them  may  be  informed  and  possibly  feel  an  inclination  to  at- 
tend; and  others,  who  know  about  them,  may  feel  their  con- 
sciences stirred  up  to  a  new  sense  of  obligation  in  regard  to 
them.  Viewed  in  this  light,  these  notices  partake,  to  soma  de- 
gree, of  the  nature  of  the  sounding  of  the  bell  in  the  steeple 
when  the  hour  for  the  service  has  come.  Besides,  the  pastor 
desires  to  practice,  to  a  good  degree,  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical 
eomity,  and,  therefore,  he  readily  complies  with  the  requests 
that  reach  him  from  sister-churches  to  make  announcements  in 
their  interest.  Moreover,  he  would  not  be  saspeoted  of  enter- 
taining any  but  the  kindest  feelings  toward  associations  which 
are  anconnected  with,  and  independent  of,  the  Church  Uni- 
versal, and  hence  he  scarcely  ever  refuses,  to  present  to  his 
people  notices  which  do  not  even  pretend  to  relate  to  any  re- 
ligious interest  of  the  community,  except,  indeed,  he  should 
hare  good  reason  to  regard  them  as  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of 
morality. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  excessive  publication  of  notices  is  to 
be  discouraged  on  the  ground  that  it  tends  to  the  indulgence  of 
vanity.  It  is,  perhaps,  with  a  feeling  of  self-gratulation  the  - 
pastor,  rising  from  his  chair  or  sofa,  grasps  the  pile  of  leaflets 
which  is  so  large  that  he  can  scarcely  compass  it  between  the 
thumb  and  the  four  fingers  of  his  left  hand.  Possibly  their 
number  testifies  to  the  importance  of  t^e  church  to  which  he 
ministers.  Accordingly,  with  great  dignity  and  impressiveness, 
combined  with  something  of  a  patronizing  air,  he  reads,  and 
reads,  until  there  is  nothing  more  to  read.  And  the  church  is 
as  proud  as  its  pastor  of  the  long  list  of  its  notices.  A  lady 
once  said  to  the  writer :  "  So  many  notices  ;  that  must  be  a 
stirring  and  vigorous  church."  Yes,  sister,  you  expressed  just 
what  that  charch  and  its  pastor  wish  you  and  all  men  to  think 
of  it.  Then,  when  all  these  announcements  had  been  made, 
who  was  the  wiser  as  to  particulars,  as  each  person  had  only  a 
confused  idea  that  meetings  of  every  kind  were  to  ha  held  here, 
there,  and  somewhere  else,  on  every  day  of  that  wesk? 
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Encouraging  vanity?  Certainly,  what  else?  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  pompous  authorization  of  a  statement,  the  credability 
of  which  no  one  would  ever  dream  of  questioning  without  it: 
**  By  order  of  the  Committee,  Mrs.  J.  Alcibiades  Jinks,  Secre- 
tary/^ The  good  lady,  no  doubt  an  earnest  worker  in  the 
Church,  is  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  of  making  public 
proclamation  of  her  important  official  relation  to  the,  say,  Aid 
Society.  Mr.  J.  Alcibiades  Jinks,  himself,  is  greatly  pleased. 
So,  also,  are  Miss  Petronella  Sophronia  Jinks  and  Master  T. 
Demetrius  Jinks. 

Nourishing  pride?  Why,  yes.  You  may  be  disposed,  in  all 
charity,  to  call  it  a  little  pardonable  pride ;  nevertheless,  it  has 
its  share  in  rendering  the  pulpit-notices,  that  might  be  dispensed 
with,  irrepressible.  Granted,  the  pastor  is  an  active  man,  and 
a  learned  man,  and  a  man  up  to  the  times.  He  desires  his 
people  to  be  reminded  of  the  fact  and  *^  the  stranger  "  present, 
to  become  impressed  with  it.  He  presides  at,  or  at  least  is 
present  at  and  participates  in,  the  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the 
meetings  to  be  held  during  the  week,  and  he  informs  his  people 
of  it.  He  is  engaged  in  delivering  a  series  of  evening  dis- 
courses on  a  particular  topic,  and  he  announces,  ^'  This  evening 
the  pastor  will  preach  the  tenth  sermon  of  the  course  on  '  The 
relations  between  political  economy  and  natural  science,  viewed 
from  a  religious  standpoint."^  Afterward,  Mr.  Jones,  from 
the  West,  on  a  visit  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Smith,  the  parishioner, 
the  family  being  seated  around  the  dinner-table,  remarks,  ^^I 
say,  Smith,  Mr.  Boanerges  must  be  a  clever  man.  Whew  !  I 
could  not  produce  five  pages  on  that  subject  that  hejgave  out 
this  morning,  and  he  talks  about  the  tenth  sermon.  Doesn't  he 
get  a  little  prosy  about  it  ?  " 

**  Prosy  ?  No,"  the  enthusiastic  parishioner  replies.  "  I 
tell  you,  Jones,  Boanerges  is  an  able  man.  The  tenth  sermon  ! 
Why,  there  will  be  ten  more.  The  Doctor  is  an  awfully  busy 
man.  Did  you  notice  that  he  will  be  present  at  all  those  meet- 
ings? He  is  so  busy  that  he  begins  his  morning  sermon  only 
at  10  o'clock  on  Saturday  evenings.'' 
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"  Is  that  BO  ?  "  B»y8  Janes  increduloaely. 

"Fact.     We  are  going  to  give  him  ten  thousand  next  year." 

Moreover,  is  it  not  sad  that  the  pulpit  is  made  an  adrertieing 
medium?  Aje,  none  superior.  Thus,  time  is  saved,  money  ia 
saved,  yes,  and  trouble  too,  vith  the  exception  of  writing  a  few 
lines  and  sending  them  np  to  the  preacher,  sometimes  after  he 
is  in  the  pulpit  Just  think,  the  people  are  in  the  church  in 
larger  or  smaller  numbers,  having  nothing  to  do  but  to  listen. 
They  probably  represent  foar  or  five  times  as  many  more  per- 
sons to  whom  they  have  access.  Only  a  modicum  of  these 
would  see  an  advertisement  in  the  papers,  which,  besides,  costs 
something.  "  Oh,  send  a  notice  of  it  to  the  pargbns  of  the  differ- 
ent chnrches."  Accordingly  the  several  pastors  find  it  in  the 
pile,  and  accommodatingly  read  it  to  their  respective  congrega- 
tions. Every  one  present  hears,  and  sabsequently  tells  some  one 
who  was  not  present,  that  an  such  an  evening,  in  such  a  place,  at 
each  an  hour,  by  such  a  distinguished  orator,  and  at  such  a 
price  per  ticket,  a  lecture,  illustrated  with  stereopticon  views, 
will  be  delivered  on  "  Boorioboolah  Gha;  its  Physical  Geogra- 
phy, its  Climate,  the  Customs  of  the  People,  and  its  Architec- 
ture," the  proceeds  of  the  lecture,  in  part,  to  be  devoted  to 
charitable  objects.  Of  course,  it  was  the  last  clause  that 
secured  for  the  notice  a  place  in  the  pile  on  the  pastor's  table. 

If  only  a  small  portion  of  what  has  been  advanced  on  the 
irrepressiblenesB  of  pulpit-notices  be  true,  it  is  vain  to  enter- 
tain the  hope  that  they  wilt  ever  be  abolished  on  this  side  of  the 
millenniam. 

The  majority  of  pastors  would  be  delighted  if  the  much- 
abused  custom  of  publishing  notices  from  the  pulpit  immedi- 
ately passed  into  desuetude,  if  only  because  of  their  distracting 
power.  In  respect  to  this  second  property  pertaining  to  them, 
the  tyranny  exercised  by  them  may  instantly  be  seen  to  be  of 
a  most  oppressive  nature.  The  pastor  leaves  his  parsonage, 
manse  or  rectory  for  the  church,  his  mind  full  of  the  important 
duty  he  is  about  to  perform  ;  his  whole  being  pervaded  with  a 
sense  of  the  responsibility  that  is  upon  him,  as  an  ambassador 
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from  the  King  of  kings  to  his  subjects  on  earth.  His  thoughts 
are  busy  with  the  message  he  has  to  deliver,  which  he  would 
present  in  such  a  manner  that,  with  the  blessing  upon  it  of  the 
Lord  who  commissioned  him,  it  may  prove  eifective  in  instruct- 
ing his  hearers  in  righteousness.  Besides,  it  may  be  he  has 
upon  his  sympathetic  heart  the  burden  of  the  bereavement,  or 
the  serious  illness,  of  some  parishioner  of  whose  affliction  he 
has  just  heard,  and  whom  he  would  remember  before  the 
Throne  of  Grace  in  his  prayers.  Before  he  has  entered  the 
church,  he  is  detained  by  some  one  who  hands  him  a  notice, 
accompanying  the  same  with  many  explanations  and  sugges- 
tions of  carefulness  and  urgency  in  the  matter  of  publishing  it. 
In  the  vestibule  the  sexton,  or  an  usher,  or  some  church-officer 
holds  up  to  him  three  or  four  more.  He  glances  at  them  and 
passes  on.  In  the  pulpit  he  finds  ten  or  a  dozen  awaiting  him. 
Some  loose,  and  some  in  envelopes.  His  eye  rapidly  passes 
over  them,  and  he  can  get  their  substance.  He  begins  the  ser- 
vice, and  soon  a  couple  more,  perhaps  handed  to  him  over  the 
Bible  to  save  the  messenger  the  trouble  of  walking  up  the 
pulpit  stairs,  swell  the  list.  He  gives  out  a  hymn  which  is  a 
song  of  praise.  He  earnestly  desires  to  join  in  it  as  a  worship- 
per. The  singing  has  reached  the  middle  of  the  second  stanza, 
when  up  comes  a  brother  with  another  notice  still,  which  had 
just  been  left  at  the  door  with  the  simple  explanation,  ^^For  the 
parson."  The  pastor  sighs  and  lays  aside  his  hymn-book,  for 
there  is  no  more  praising  God  iu  song  for  him  this  time.  He 
scans  the  latest  arrivals,  those  which  had  reached  him  after  be 
had  ascended  to  the  pulpit-platform.  Thepenmanshipof  some  is 
so  indistinct  that  he  can  hardly  decipher  it;  especially  the  per- 
sonal names  are  illegible,  and  it  will  never  do  to  mispronounce 
them.  Others  are  so  difi'use  that  a  cutting  down  is  evidently 
an  improvement.  Others,  again,  are  ungrammatical  in  con- 
struction, and  require  revising.  The  phraseology  of  some,  also, 
is  unconventional,  or,  too  conversational.  The  word  "  sharp  '' 
to  denote  that  punctuality  is  desirable;  and,  ^'  Come  one,  come 
all,  and  have  a  good  time,''  appended  to  the  notice  of  a  fair,  or 
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ft  concert,  are  examples.  The  enumeration  of  pecuniary  details 
is  nnbecoming  in  the  pulpit,  out  of  place  in  the  house  of  God, 
u  for  instance,  "  Adtnission  at  the  door,  10  cents."  "Charge 
for  strawberries  and  cream,  25  cents ;  cream  without  straw- 
berries, 20  cents."  "  Price  of  tickets  to  the  lecture,  25  cents, 
or  five  for  one  dollar."  "  Children  are  admitted  to  the  exhibi- 
tion at  half  charge."  Sometimes  a  pastor,  under  a  deep  sense 
of  the  incongruity  of  introducing  such  money-matters  into  the 
ohorch,  boldly  suppresses  them,  leaving  all  the  parties  inter- 
ested in  theqi  to  ascertain  them  for  themselves  ;  but  when,  for 
fear  of  being  thought  unaccommodating  and  disobliging,  or 
even  of  being  unfriendly  disposed  toward  the  entertainment  or 
enterprise,  he  mentions  them,  it  is  with  an  inward  protest 
against  them.  It  has  happened  that  the  envelope,  addressed  to 
the  pastor  as  the  obliging,  inexpensive  advertising  agent,  con- 
tains only  two  tickets,  of  a  deep  scarlet  hue.  From  the  face 
of  them  he' is  expected  to  gather  the  information  which  is  to 
bo  publicly  announced.  On  the  backs  they  are  marked  "  Com- 
plimentary," intimating  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  corapen- 
Bation  for  compliance  with  the  demand  that  the  entertainment, 
for  the  admission  to  whicb  they  are  the  embodied  tesame,  shall 
be  noticed.  The  morning  happens  to  be  a  cloudy  one.  In  the 
"  dim,  religious  light,"  a  little  dimmer  than  usual  for  the  gray 
sky,  the  pastor,  glancing  over  the  printing,  somewhat  blurred, 
and  quite  indistinct  upon  the  dark-red  ground,  reads  November 
u  the  month  in  which  the  lecture  is  to  occur,  and  thus  he  gives 
it  out.  The  notices  disposed  of,  and  bnppily  laid  out  of  the 
iray,  he  invites  the  congregation  to  unite  in  praising  God,  and 
lonounces  the  hymn.  Surely  now,  he  thinks,  nothing  can 
interfere  with  his  devout  joining  in  the  worship.  He  is  very 
mach  mistaken.  Scarcely  have  the  first  two  lines  of  the  hymo 
been  sung,  when  a  gentleman,  rises  in  his  pew,  walks  on  tip-toe 
to  the  pulpit  and  mounts  the  stairs.  Soon  his  head  and  that 
[>f  the  pastor  are  seen  in  close  proximity  together,  and  every  one 
«ho  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  whispered  consultation  i»  ffi'vg 
on  between  the  two  men  wonders  what  it  Is  all  aboot.     The 
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pastor  has  laid  aside  his  book,  and,  with  a  look  of  resignation 
on  his  face,  waits  for  the  choir  to  cease.  The  ^'  Amen  ^'  has 
been  sounded  out  from  the  organ-gallerj,  and  he  rises,  holding 
the  unfortunate  red  tickets  in  his  right  hand.  ^'  I  have  made 
a  mistake,"  he  says.  ^'  It  is  mj  error,'^  he  confesses.  '^  I  am 
glad  the  blunder  may  be  corrected  in  time.  The  lecture  will  be 
delivered  on  that  date  in  December,  not  November,  as  I  announced 
it.^^  Now,  as  the  sermon  was  the  next  thing  in  order,  was  the 
pastor^s  inind  distracted,  or  not,  by  this  interference,  however 
well  meant  ?  If  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  Jj^is  attention 
should  have  been  called  to  the  mistake,  would  not  some  moment 
after  the  sermon  have  been  more  appropriate  for  the  purpose  ? 

It  is  not  surprising  that  especially  young  and  inexperienced 
clergymen  are  annoyed  and  confused  by  the  pulpit-notices 
thrust  upon  them,  sometimes  to  a  marked  degree.  One  evening 
last  summer  a  gentleman  who  had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
his  family  out  in  the  country,  entertained  the  writer  with  an 
account  of  his  impressions  during  his  brief  stay  over  the  Sab- 
bath. ^'  In  the  morning,"  he  said,  '^  we  attended  the  church. 
The  building  is  a  very  pretty  one.  The  congregation  consists 
of  country  people.  Their  pastor  has  not  been  with  them  very 
long.  They  consider  him  a  very  smart  man,  and  his  sermon 
wa9  pretty  good  ;  but  when  he  gave  out  the  notices  he  bungled 
so  that  I  do  not  know  but  that  they  over-estimate  him." 

Quick  to  resent  the  application  to  that  clergyman,  or  to  any 
other,  of  such  a  test  of  his  mental  calibre,  the  writer,  with  a 
smile,  suggested,  ''  Perhaps  his  confusion  was  owing  to  his  con- 
sciousness of  the  presence  among  his  rustic  audience  of  a  city 
gentleman."  "Oh,  no!"  he  answered,  in  the  utter  simplicity 
of  self-importance,  ^^  I  do  not  imagine  that  it  could  have  been 
that,  for  I  do  not  think  he  saw  me." 

Veterans  in  the  pastorate  sometimes  suffer  from  the  distract- 
ing power*  of  pulpit-notices.  A  congregation  were  patiently 
waiting  for  the  voluntary  to  end,  and  the  service  to  begin. 
Suddenly  the  pastor  appeared  through  the  door  which  opens 
from    the    retiring-room    into   the   auditorium.      Rapidly   he 
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ascended  the  pulpit-platform,  and,  sitting  down  on  the  middle 
one  of  the  three  gothic  ghairSi  bowed  his  head  upon  his  hand 
in  silent  prayer.  He  was  a  man  advanced  in  life,  for  his  hair 
was  nearly  white.  The  moment  he  raised  his  head  his  eye  fell 
upon  the  pile  of  notices,  increased  during  the  day  by  two  or 
three  more.  With  a  quick,  nervous  movement  he  placed  his 
gold-rimmed  spectacles  upon  his  nose,  and  began  to  sort  them. 
Evidently,  the  chirography  of  the  first  was  not  good.  The  next 
seemed  to  be  very  long.  The  third  appeared  to  inspire  the 
doubt,  either,  whether  it  should  be  read  at  all^  or  whether  it 
should  be  given  out  in  the  evening  also^  for  it  was  laid  down, 
and  after  a  while  taken  up  again  and  re-read.  In  the  meantime 
the  organ  had  ceased,  and  the  hush  of  the  expectant  silence  was 
at  last  felt  by  the  pastor  himself.  He  tossed  the  remaining  notices 
aside  and  jumped  to  his  feet,  extended  his  arms  and  exclaimed 
somewhat  abruptly,  *^  Let  us*  seek  the  blessing  of  the  Lord." 
How  much  more  satisfactory  it  would  have  .been  for  the  aged 
pastor  if,  with  a  few  moments  of  undivided  thought  between  his 
private  devotion  and  the  public  invocation,  he  could  have  offered 
the  latter  free  from  all  agitation  ! 

But  the  distraction  caused  by  the  notices  is  not  all  on  the 
side  of  the  pulpit.  It  extends  also  to  the  pews.  How  should 
it  be  otherwise  when  the  subjects  are  considered,  the  simple 
announcement  of  which  is  not  thought  sufficient,  but  in  regard 
to  which  a  protracted  and  urgent  discussion  is  offered  by  the 
obliging  pastor  in  compliance  with  a  pressing  request  to  that 
effect?  When  humorous  lectures,  sociables,  picnics  and  similar 
entertainments  are  noticed  with  particularity  of  detail,  the 
influence  upon  the  congregation  must  be  prejudicial  to  its  spirit- 
ual profiting.  The  result  is  largely  the  same,  whether  the 
notices  are  given  out  before  or  after  the  sermon,  the  minds  of 
the  people  are  led  off  into  channels  diverging  from  that  in 
which  it  becomes  them  to  remain  throughout  the  brief  period 
of  the  worship.  If  the  announcements  are  made  before  the 
sermon,  the  thoughts  are  fixed  upon  subjects  from  which  it  is 
very  doubtful  the  succeeding  discourse   can  withdraw   them. 
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What  preparation,  then,  do  these  advertisements  offer  for  the 
reception  of  the  Word  ?  If  they  are  presented  after  the  ser- 
mon, which  may  have  been  blessed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  what  is  to  prevent  the  utter  dissipation  of 
the  influence  of  the  divine  message  ?  Is  it  a  help  unto  edifica- 
tion, or  does  it  deepen  conviction,  to  follow  up  the  solemn  utter- 
\ances  with  talks  about  all  sorts  of  entertainments,  I  care  not  if 
they  are  gotten  up  for  church  purposes  or  charitable  objects? 
An  illustration  may  do  more  toward  answering  these  inquiries 
than  a  discussion  of  the  points  involved  in  them: 

A  pastor  had  been  wrestling  with  a  bundle  of  notices.  One 
by  one  they  had  been  disposed  of,  and  doubtless  the  inward 
comment  made  upon  them  by  several  persons  in  the  audience 
was,  ''  Well, Jf  all  these  things  are  to  be  attended  to  in  this  one 
week,  somebody  will  have  plenty  to  do  in  addition  to  the  daily 
work,  whether  in  the  house  or  out  of  it."  The  last  leaflet,  or 
envelope,  had  been  laid  aside,  and  all  the  people,  except  the 
initiated  or  knowing  ones,  were  hoping  that  at  length  the  mo- 
ment for  the  sermon  had  come.  But,  no.  The  pastor  paused 
awhile,  and  then  announced  in  slow,  measured  tones,  the  import- 
ant event  in  anticipation — the  annual  excursion  of  the  Sabbath- 
school.  It  was  to  take  place  on  such  a  day,  to  such  a  locality, 
by  rail.  The  provisions  were  to  be  sent  at  such  an  hour,  to  such 
a  spot,  where  such  a  committee  would  receive  them.  It  was  an 
excursion  the  opportunity  to  join  which  was  open  to  the  gen- 
eral public  through  the  purchase  of  tickets,  which  could  be 
obtained  in  such  and  such  stores,  at  so  much  for  adults,  and 
half  so  much  for  children.  Then  followed  the  warning :  '*  Two 
trains  leave  from  the  same  depot  at  the  same  hour.  One  of 
these  trains  goes  to  Powhattan,  the  other  to  Tecumseh.  The 
Powhattan  train  is  our  train ;  the  Tecumseh  train  is  not  our 
train.  Do  not  take  the  Tecumseh  train,  but  take  the  Powhattan 
train.  If  you  take  the  Powhattan  train  you  will  be  right ;  if 
you  take  the  Tecumseh  train  you  will  be  wrong.  Remember  now, 
both  trains  leave  the  station  at  the  same  hour,  and  that  the 
Powhattan  train  is  our  train.''    The  audience  listened  with  rapt 
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attention,  and  were  still  listening  when  the  text  was  announced; 
but,  where  were  their  thoughts?  The  sermon  was  a  stirring  one 
on  a  godly  life  as  an  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  faith.  It 
was  full  of  truth  uttered  with  tenderness,  and  still,  with  the 
earnestness  and  the  force  of  intense  conviction.  The  preacher 
must  have  felt  that  all  the  previous  reiterations  about  that  ex- 
cursion tended  to  distract  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  there- 
fore were  in  themselves  a  hindrance  to  the  reception  of  his 
vigorous  discourse.  But,  could  he  have  declined  to  offer  all 
these  explanations  about  that  picnic,  and  to  put  the  people  on 
their  guard  against  mistakes?  It  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture, 
however,  in  how  many  ways  the  attention  of  his  audience  was 
drawn  away  from  the  design  for  which  they  had  convened  in 
the  house  of  God,  and  was  fixed  upon  the  various  responsibili- 
ties involved  in  making  that  excursion  a  success  socially,  and 
especially,  financially. 

The  wasteful  voracity  of  pulpit  notices  has  also  been  alluded 
to.  They  are  gluttonous  devourers  of  time,  of  patience,  and  of 
the  benefits  that  are  to  be  derived  from  the  public  worship  of 
the  Lord.  That  they  are  consumers  of  precious  time  is  much 
to  be  deplored  in  the  period  of  ecclesiastical  history,  when 
brevity  is  the  order  of  the  day — insisted  upon  as  essential — the 
prayers  must  be  very  short,  the  sermons  must  be  exceedingly 
brief,  the  reading  of  the  hymns  must  be  omitted,  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  may  be  allowed,  only  within  limited  compass. 
Why,  then,  according  to  the  common  practice,  shall  no  restraint 
be  put  upon  the  publishing  of  notices?  Especially  in  the  cities, 
the  time  devoted  to  them  is  long — by  far  too  long.  In  the 
order  of  the  service  a  pastor  read  from  the  Bible.  He  read 
only  the  introduction  of  ^  book  of  the  divine  Word,  consisting 
of  just  five  verses.  One  of  his  hearers  fully  expected  that  at 
least  the  chapter,  which  was  a  brief  one,  would  be  read.  Nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  preacher  closed  the  sacred  volume,  and  that 
was  all  the  reading  from  it  during  that  service.  A  little  farther 
on  the  pile  of  notices  appeared  above  the  pulpit-cushion,  and 
more  time  was  spent  in  disposing  of  one-half  of  it  than 
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would  have  been  required  for  the  reading  of  two, chapters  of 
the  Scripture.      Now,  we  submit  whether  this  was  not  a  per- 
version— an  unavoidable  one  through  usage — nevertheless,  for 
all  that,  a  perversion  of  time,  which  was  sacred  to  more  exalted 
purposes.     Then  consider,  also,  how  this  consumption  of  pre- 
cious time  in  an  illegitimate  manner  tells  against  the  pastor.    It 
is  most  unjust.     In  the  first  place — and  this  is  true  mostly  of 
rural  congregations — there  is  no  punctuality  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  worship.     Then  much  time  is  expended  in  the  exe- 
cution  of  voluntary,  chorals,  solos  and   interludes.      Subtract 
the  fifteen  minutes  sometimes  given  to  the  publishing  of  notices, 
and  how  much  remains  for  the  worship?  The  services  concluded, 
the  preacher  happens  to  glance  at  the  clock,  which,  with  its 
ogre-eye  has  been  staring  at  him  from  the  gallery  opposite  and 
which  seems  to  bend  a  gaze  full  of  accusation  against  the  cul- 
prit, upon   the  congregation  as  it  slowly  files  along  the  aisles 
toward  the  welcome  doors.     "Dear  me,'*  he  inwardly  exclaims, 
"  it  is  after  twelve."  A  few  moments  afterward  one  of  the  church 
oflBcers  greets  him  with,  *' Well,  if  you  are  to  come  with  us  you 
will  have  to  clip  your  wings.''     He  heard  the  words,  but   not 
expecting  this  from  such  a  source,  he  at  first  failed  to  grasp  the 
meaning.     ''Sir?"  he  asks.     "  Yes,"  is  the  explanation  coolly 
ofiered,  **the    people  would  get  tired  of  such   long  services."' 
What  prolongs  them,  polite  Mr.  Censor  ?     Do  you  then  allow 
your  skillful  organist,  and  your  trained  choir,  and  your  pub- 
lisher of  pulpit-notices   to  soar  upward  on  wnelipped  wings  to 
the  utmost  height  to  which  they  can  possibly  aspire? 

How  shall  pastors  be  delivered  from  this  tyranny  ?  It  is 
evident  that  pulpit  notices  cannot  be  abolished  altogether 
especially  those  that  relate  to  the  work  of  the  particular  con- 
gregation. Still,  it  may  well  be  asked,  What  occasion  is  there 
for  the  advertising  of  these  details  in  a  well-trained  church 
whose  members  are  thoroughly  aware  of  the  place  and  the  time 
of  the  weekly  services  ?  The  use  of  a  thing  opens  the  way  to 
its  abuse.  Teach  a  people  to  rely  on  the  pulpit-notice  of  things 
to  be  done,  meetings  to  be  held  and  worship  to  be  conducted, 
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and  it  is  a  fact  that  they  will  not  attend  a  Sabbath-serv'ice,  the 
publishing  of  which^  for  some  reason,  had  been  omitted,  on  the 
plea,  ''Well  it  was  not  given  out.'' 

Some  notices  connected  with  oatside  interests  it  may  be  ex- 
pedient or  discoarteons  to  refuse  to  announce.  But,  with  con- 
certed action  on  the  part  of  pastors,  might  not  a  wholesome 
reform  he  efi^ted  in  this  matter  ? 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  topic  which  has  been  discussed 
is  one  that  cannot  readily  be  controlled.  Attention  is  called 
to  it,  however  feebly,  with  a  view  of  securing  such  modification 
of  a  prevailing  practice  as  shall  bring  relief  to  much  tried 
pastors,  and  in  time  may  result  in  the  doing  away  with  an  in- 
terruption to  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary  for  a  connivance  at 
which  not  one  solid  argument  can  be  advanced.  In  respect  to 
the  tyranny  of  pulpit-notices,  may  the  churches  speedily  con- 
sider and  mend  their  ways. 
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The  Century  Cyclopedia  of  Names.  A  Pronouncing  and  fitymological 
Dictionary  of  Names  in  Geography,  Biography,  Mylhology,  History,  Eth- 
nology, AH,  Archieology,  Fiction,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Edited  by  Benjamin  E. 
Smith,  A.  M.,  Managing  Kditor  of  the  Century  Dictionary,  assisted  by  a 
number  of  Specialists.  Published  by  The  Century  Co.,  JJew  York.  Sold 
only  by  subscription.     Price,  in  cloth,  ^10.00. 

This  volume  has  been  prepared  as  a  supplement  to  the  Century 
Dictionary.  It  is,  however,  complete  in  itself,  and  can  be  obtained 
apart  from  the  Dictionary,  to  which'  it  is  a  companion.  Like  the 
Dictionary  itself,  it  is  a  work  of  very  superior  merit.  Indeed  no 
work  of  tne  kind  yet  published  is  at  all  to  be  compared  with  it  as 
regards  accuracy  and  completeness.  In  its  one  thousand  and  eighty 
five  large  quarto  pages  an  immense  amount  of  condensed  and  very 
useful  information  is  ^iven  on  a  great  variety  of  important  and  in- 
teresting subjects.  It  IS  a  work  which  every  |)erson  who  would  keep 
himself  well  informed  will  find  very  convenient  and  satisfactory  to 
have  at  hand.  Those  who  secure  a  copy  of  it,  we  feel  assured,  will 
never  regret  having  done  so.  We,  therefore,  heartily  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  Messiah  of  the  Gospels.  By  Charles  Augustu«<  Briggs,  D.  D., 
Edward  Robinson  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York.  New  York:  Charles  J^'cribner's  Sous.  1894.  Price, 
12.00. 

This  is  the  first  of  two  volumes  by  Dr.  Briggs  on  the  Messianic 
ideal  of  the  New  Testament,  both  of  which  are  designed  to  be 
sequels  to  his  work  on  Messianic  Prophecy,  published  in  1886. 
The  second  volume  is  to  be  published  early  in  the  present  year,  and 
will  discuss  the  Messianic  idea  of  the  Jews  of  the  New  Testament 
times,  and  the  Messiah  of  the  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse. 

The  present  volume,  as  is  indicated  by  its  title,  is  devt)ted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Mes  iah  of  the  Gospels.  It  is  made  up  of 
eight  chapters  which  treat  respectively,  in  a  very  able  and  scholarly 
manner,  of  the  Messianic  Idea  of  Pre-Christian  Judaism,  the  Mes- 
sianic Idea  of  the  Forerunners  of  Jesus,  the  Mei«iah  of  Mark,  the 
Apocaly])se  of  Jesus,  the  Messiah  of  Matthew,  the  Messiah  of  Luke, 
the  Mes!»iah  of  John,  and  the  Messiah  of  the  Gospeb.     The  work, 
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throughout,  is  highly  interesting  and  instructive,  and  will  amply 
repay  careful  study.  In  the  preface,  Dr.  Briggs  states  that  "  he  is 
convinced  that  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  the  day  is  defective  in  it« 
lack  of  apprehension  of  the  reigning  Christ  and  in  its  neglect  of 
the  Second  Advent  of  the  Lord."  The  normal  Christian  attitude 
at  all  times,  according  to  the  faith  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  he 
maintains,  is  '*  looking  upward  to  the  enthroned  Christ  and  looking 
forward  to  His  Parousia.*' 

Genxkis  and  Skmitic  Tradition.  By  John  I).  DaviK,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Semitic  Philologj  and  Old  Testament  History  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1894.  Price, 
$1.50. 

The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  show  what  light  the  recent  dis- 
coveries in  Assyriology  really  throw  on  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis. 
The  subjects  especially  considered  in  it,  are  the  Creation  of  the  Uni- 
verse, the  Sabbath,  the  (Veation  of  Man,  the  Help  Meet  for  Man, 
the  Site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  Temptation  of  Man,  the  Ser- 
pent of  the  Temptation,  the  Cherubim,  Cain  and  Abel,  Cain i tea  and 
Sethites,  the  Sons  of  God,  the  Deluge,  the  Mighty  Hunter,  and  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  The  treatment  of  all  these  subjects  is  scholarly 
and  judicious.  The  work  is,  accordingly,  a  truly  useful  one  and 
supplies  a  real  need.     Ministers,  especially,  will  find  it  valuable. 

The  Trial  and  Death  of  jE^r.s  Christ.  A  Devotional  W'lAory  of  our 
I>ord*«  Pawion.  Bv  Jamee  Stalker,  D.  D.  New  York:  A.  ('.  .\rmHtrong 
A  Son,  51  East  lOlh  Street,  near  Broadway.     1891.     Price,  $1.50. 

Dr.  Stalker  is  well  known,  through  his  brief  Life  of  Jctsus  Christ 
and  other  works,  as  a  writer  of  very  superior  merit.  The  prcsc;nt 
volume  can  scarcely  fail  to  add  to  his  reputation  2a  an  author.  In 
it  he  considers  io  a  most  interesting,  impressive  and  edifying  manner 
the  Trial  and  Death  of  Jesus.  No  one  can  read  what  he  has  written 
without  benefit.  The  work  is,  in  the  very  lie»t  sense  of  the  words, 
what  it  claims  to  be,  a  devotional  historv  of  our  lord's  Passion. 
We  very  heartily  commend  it  to  all  our  readeri. 

The  Book  of  XuMBRRri.  By  the  Kev.  Kfiliert  A.  Watir^n,  .M.A.,  D.D., 
aotliorof"  Gospels  of  Yes^terday,"  *  Jadjfe»  and  Kijlh,""The  Biir,k  of  Job," 
**  In  the  Apostolic  Age,*'  etc.  New  York  :  A.  C  Arm-lr^ng  Ac  Srio,  'A  Yjs^\, 
Tenth  street.     1894.     Pric«,  $l.oO. 

Dr.  Wat«)n  8  expf>sition  of  Judg<;«  and  Ruth,  and  of  the  B<K)k  of 
Job,  in  the  Series  known  as  "  The  kxpi^it4>r*s  Bible,"  are  lioth  ad- 
mirable works.  No  leas  admirable  is  the  preisr;nt  volume,  which 
forms  part  of  the  same  »it\^.  In  scholarship  it  iff  fully  abreaiit  of 
the  time^,  while  in  style  it  is  clear  and  attractive,  aod  in  expimhum 
sound,  edifying  and  suggestive.  It  is  a  bor^k  suited  to  the  needs  of 
both  la\'men  and  minir^ten*.  Prof.  I>xii»  calls  ti  ^m 
skiUiuUj  accomplished/'  .Such,  indeerJ.  is  its  cliefl 
prove  a  valuable  addition  to  any  theoh^rral  librarj; 
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The  Psalms.  By  Alexander  Maclaren,  D.D.  Vol.  III.,  Psalmfl  xc-cl. 
New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  ife  Son,  51  East  Tenth  street.  1894.  Price, 
111.50. 

This  volume  belongs  to  the  same  series  as  the  one  just  noticed, 
and  completes  Dr.  ^Iacla^eu*8  Exposition  of  the  Psalms.  The  same 
admirable  qualities  which  distinguish  the  two  earlier  volumes 
characterize  this  one  also.  All  three  taken  together  may  be  said  to 
present  the  best  practical  exposition  of  the  Psalms  to  be  found  in 
the  English  language.  No  one,  therefore,  can  go  amiss  in  purchas- 
ing them  and  making  them  a  study. 

Luther  as  Spiritual  Advlskr.  By  AuguHt  Nebe,  Doctor  of  Theology, 
Professor,  Pastor.  Translated  by  Charles  A.  Hay,  D.D.,  and  Charles  K. 
Hay,  A.M.     f*hila<lelphia  :  Lutheran  F^iblication  Society.     Price,'$1.00. 

This  is  an  interesting  little  volume.  In  it  we  are  told  how  Luther 
cared  for  his  own  soul,  ministered  to  the  sick,  interested  himself  in 
the  forlorn,  admonished  the  erring,  comforted  the  mourning,  strength- 
ened the  tempted,  and  dealt  with  the  dying.  It  consequently  sets 
the  great  reformer  before  us  us  a  man  and  pastor,  brings  into  clearer 
view  his  wonderful  power  of  adapting  himself  t'»  circumstances,  and 
enables  us  to  look  down  into  his  heart  and  see  what  a  devoted, 
humble  and  sincere  follower  of  Christ  he  was.  Pa-stors  may  also 
learn  much  from  it  as  regards  the  care  of  souls.  It  is  a  book  which  is 
worthy  a  place  in  every  minister's  library. 

Practical  Hklps  for  Pastor.**  and  Tbachkrs,  on  the  Augsburg  Series 
of  the  International  Sunday-school  Lessons  for  1895.  By  Representative 
Clergymen.     Philadelphia:  Lutheran  Publication  Society.   Price,  $1.25. 

These  **  Helps "  consist  of  forty-eight  sermons  or  **  practical 
talks"  by  forty-eight  representative  Lutheran  Ministers,  on  the  sub- 
jects selected  for  tlie  International  Lessons,  as  they  will  be  used  in 
the  Augsburg  Series  of  Lesson  Heli)s  for  the  present  year.  The 
sermons  are  of  varying  merit ;  but  all  of  them  give  more  or  less  val- 
uable instruction.  Though  these  helps  have  been  more  especially 
prepared  for  those  connected  with  the  Lutheran  Church,  yet  all  Sun- 
day-school teachers  will  find  them  serviceable  in  preparing  them-' 
selves  to  impart  Scrii)tural  and  spiritual  knowledge  to  the  scholars 
intrusted  to  their  care  in  the  Sundav-school. 

Thk  Dutchman's  Daucjhtkr.  (A  Story  for  Young  Folks:  Founded  on 
Facts.)  Hv  Eva  Hansen  Lamb:  Philadelphia :  Lutheran  Publication 
Society.     1894.     Price,  %Vl\ 

This  story  of  a  Dutchman's  Daughter  is  both  entertaining  and 
instructive.  Its  characters  are  all  natural  and  interesting,  and  its 
moral  and  religious  lessons  are  valuable.  It  appears,  moreover,  in 
artistic  form,  being  printed  in  large,  clear  tyj)e,  on  good  paper,  and 
handsomely  bound.  It  is  a  book  which  will  prove  especially  attrac- 
tive to  the  young,  and  the  reading  of  it  will  do  them  good.  It  should 
find  a  place  in  every  Sunday-school  library. 
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This  is  &  fiae  etorj,  aod  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  pmve  fascinating  to 
the  young.  The  heroine  uf  the  Mining  Cuinp  is  an  attractive  char- 
acter and  a  true  and  uuble  woman.  All  the  other  characters  ar« 
also  weil-drann  and  highly  interesting.  The  moral  and  religious 
tone  of  the  story  is  especially  commeDdabte.  Moreover,  the  phihie- 
opby  of  teaching  interwoven  with  it  will  be  found  valuable  by 
Suuday-Bchool  teachers  and  others  engaged  in  instructing  the  young. 
The  book  is  in  every  respect  an  admirable  one  for  the  Sunday  school 
and  family  library,  and  it  would  be  well  if  mure  books  like  this  and 
"The  Dutchman's  Daughter  "  found  a  place  in  such  libraries. 

The  Juhanninb  Tiieolouv.     A   Study  of  the  l>i>ctrinal   ContenlH  of  ihe 
(iospel  and  Epiailea  of  the  .ipoaik  John.     By  GeiTfje  B.  Suvenn,  Ph.D.. 
D.D,,  Prof'Mur  of  New  TeBlam^nl  Critid»ni  Niid  Iii[«r|irfUilinn  in  Yali: 
Univenity.    New  Yurk     Charlen  Scribiitr'B  S<ms.    189-1.    Pri«',f2-00. 
About  three  years  since.  Prof  Stevens  published  a  volume  on 
Pauline  Theology,  which  competent  critics  pronouuced  the  heat  Vfork 
on  the  subject  in  any  language.     The  present  volume,  in  which  he 
presents  in  systematic  form  the  theological  contents  of  the  Gos|>el 
and  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  John,  is,  in  our  opinion,  equally  deserv- 
ing of  praise.     Every  page  of  the  work  gives  evidem-e  of  superior 
scholarship  and  of  rare  ability  in  criiicism  and  interpretation.     In 
this  presentation  of  Juhanuine    Theology,  the   Apocalypse  is  not 
taken  into  account  merely  because  it  represents  a  type  of  teaching 
peculiar  in  its  form  and  matter,  which  should  have  separate  treat> 
ment,  which  we  hope  Prof.  Stevens  will  give  it  in  due  time.     The 

f>urpose  of  the  work  also  excludes  the  consideration  of  the  vexed 
iterary  questions  connected  with  the  writings  which  in  it  are  made 
the  aubject  of  stCidy,  althougli  in  the  prefai^«  readers  are  referred  to 
the  latest  and  ablest  articles  and  book;*  in  which  these  ijuestions  are 
dtacusBed. 

The  body  of  the  work  itself  is  divided  into  Gllecn  chapters.  <Jf 
these  the  first  and  second  treat  of  the  peculiaritiesof  .John's  theology, 
and  of  its  relation  to  the  theology  of  the  Old  Testament;  the  thin], 
fourth  and  tilth  present  the  idea  of  God,  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos, 
and  the  Union  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  as  set  forth  in  the  writ- 
ings of  John ;  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth,  are  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of  the  doctrine  of  sin,  the  work  of  salva- 
tion, the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  -Spirit,  the  appropriation  of  salvation, 
and  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  spiritual  life  ;  the  eleventh,  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  discuss  the  doctrine  of  love,  of  prayer,  and  of  eternal 
life ;  and  the  fourteenth  in  occupied  with  the  JobauDine  Eechatology. 

In  the  closing  chapter  the  theology  of  Juliii   I.-  mnij I   ulili  that 

of  Paul.  The  conclusion  at  which  Prof.  8l<-itiia  arrivta  is  that  the 
former  furnishes  us  to  a  much  smaller  degree  thau  the  latter  with 
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the  elements  of  a  system  of  thought.  "  Paul,"  he  says,  "  has  to  a 
great  extent  put  together  for  us  the  various  elements  of  his  teaching 
so  as  to  give  them  a  certain  completeness  of  form.  John  has  giveu 
us  only  single  truths,  a  series  of  glimjyscs  into  great  depths  which  he 
has  made  no  effort  to  explore  in  detail.  We  can  hardly  8|)eak  of  a 
Johannine  system  at  all,  and  \vc  are  left  to  correlate  as  best  we  can 
th^  diijeda  membra  of  doctrine  which  John  has  left  us  in  his  writ- 
ings. The  two  great  Christian  teachers,  however,  in  many  ways 
su])p]ement  each  other,  and  both  illustrate  and  enforce  with  peculiar 
power  the  great  truths  of  God's  love  and  grace  which  constitute  the 
changeless  substance  of  the  gospel  of  Christ," 

To  the  bcdy  of  the  work  there  is  added  a  bibliography  of  treatises 
on  the  Johannine  theology,  of  works  on  more  comprehensive  subjects 
which  include  a  treatment  of  this  theology,  and  of  essays  on  special 
topics  thereof;  also  an  index  of  texts,  and  a  general  index. 

Things  of  the  Mind.     Bv  J.  L.  Spalding,  Bishop  of  Peoria.     Chicago:  A. 
(\  McClurg  &  Compaiiy.     181>4.     Price,  $1.00. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  little  volume.  It  discusses  views  of 
education,  professional  education,  theories  of  life  and  education,  cul- 
ture and  religicm,  and  patriotism,  in  a  truly  admirable  and  instruc- 
tive manner.  Throughout  it  abounds  in  bright  and  sparkling 
thoughts  which  cannot  fail  to  impress  themselves  on  the  mind  of 
the  reader.  It  Is  a  book  with  the  contents  of  which  young  men 
especially  should  acquaint  themselves.  Older  persons  may  also 
learn  much  from  it. 
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THE  NEWLY-FOUND  SYRIAC  GOSPELS. 

\  BY  PROF.  P.  A.  GAST,  D.  D. 

The  obscurest  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church  is  that 
immediately  succeeding  the  Apokolic  age.  The  sources  for  the 
study  of  the  first  half  of  the  second  century  after  Christ  are 
very  meagre.  Difficult  questions  have  arisen,  and  for  the 
answering  of  these  we  have  hitherto  had  but  few  authoritative 
witnesses.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  help  to  throw  light  on 
that  formative  period  is  eagerly  sought  after  and  heartily 
welcomed.  Happily,  the  last  few  decades  have  been  rich  in 
discoveries  having  important  bearings  on  what  has  all  along 
been  dark  or  uncertain.  We  need  only  mention  the  long-lost 
Diatessaron  of  Tatian,  so  successfully  reconstructed  by  Zahn  in 
1881 ;  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles^  published  by 
Bryennios  in  1888 ;  the  Apology  of  Aristides,  found  by  F, 
Rendel  Harris  in  1889  and  published  in  1891 ;  andthe  Akhmim 
fragment  of  the  Gospel  and  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  found  by  the 
Trench  Archaeological  Mission  in  Egypt,  and  edited  by  Prof. 
Swete  in  1893. 
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But  more  important,  perhaps,  than  any  of  these  is  the  Syriac 
codex  of  the  four  Gospels  recently  discovered  in  the  Monastery 
of  St.  Catharine  at  Mount  Sinai^  of  which  the  original  text  and 
an  English  translation  by  the  fortunate  discoverer  were  given 
to  the  world  at  the  close  of  last  year.  The  unquestioned  an- 
tiquity of  this  Syriac  version^  and  the  startling  character  of 
some  of  its  readings,  have  aroused  the  highest  degree  of  interest 
among  Biblical  scholars,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent 
It  has  already  led  t^-»- learned-  controversy  which,  while  it 
relates  primarily  to  questions  of  textual  criticism,  threatens  to 
invade  the  domain  of  dogmatic  theology.  The  discussion  is  con- 
ducted by  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  scholars.  In  all 
probability  it  will  not  reach  a  speedy  conclusion.  The  ques- 
tions involved  are  intricate  and  difficult,  and  require  for  their 
solution  the  widest  and  most  careful  comparison  of  the  earliest 
manuscripts  and  versions  at  our  command.  At  all  events,  inas- 
much as  this  new  Syriac  Codex  is  destined  to  play  an  important 
r6le  in  the  future  criticism  of  the  Gospels,  we  propose,  at  the 
request  of  the  editors  of  the  Review,  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
it  and  of  the  controversy  it  has  called  forth.  We  do  not  pre- 
sume to  enter  the  lists  as  a  combatant.  That  would  require  a 
special  training,  and  a  kind  and  amount  of  scholarship  to  which 
we  can  lay  no  claim.  We  shall  simply  report  the  discussion  as 
carried  on  by  others,  without  criticism  of  the  positions  main- 
tained or  of  the  arguments  employed."*" 

On  Mount  Sinai  stands  the  celebrated  Monastery  of  St. 
Catharine.  It  was  here,  where  Tischendorf,  in  1859,  discovered 
what  is  probably  the  oldest  Greek  manuscript  of  the  Bible — the 
Codex  Sinaiticus,  marked  K,  and  where  J.  Rendel  Harris,  in 


*  In  the  preparation  of  this  article  we  have  made  very  free  use  of  the  fol- 
lowing: The  New  Syriac  QospeUf  by  Rendel  Harris.  Contempobart  Bx- 
YiEW,  November,  1894,  republished  in  Christian  Literature,  to  which  we 
refer,  not  having  the  Contemporary  at  hand,  December,  1894.  The  SinaUic 
Palimpsett  of  the  Syriac  Gospels^  by  Canon  Farrar,  in  l^E  Expositor,  January, 
1895  !  and  a  series  of  papers  in  The  Academy,  which  have  appeared  weekly 
from  November  17  up  to  date. 
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1889,  diBcovered  the  Apology  of  Aristides,  that  this  priceless 
Codex,  containing  unqnedtionably  the  oldest  Syriao  tranelatioD 
of  the  Gospels,  the  very  existence  of  which  was  unsuspected, 
waa  happily  found,  after  being  bidden  for  centuries  from  human 
gase.  The  monastery  is  rich  in  muiuBcripts.  The  oldest 
Syriao  manuscripts,  written  in  the  aacient  Estrangela  character, 
are  kept,  not  in  the  main  library,  but  "  in  a  little  room,  half-way 
Dp  a  dark  stair,  and  partly  in  a  dark  closet,  approached  through 
a  room  almost  as  dark,  where  they  repose  in  two  closed  boxes, 
and  cannot  be  seen  without  a  lighted  candle."  The  monks, 
profoundly  ignorant,  can  neither  read  them  nor  form  an  esti- 
mate of  their  value.  It  is  to  be  feared  that,  through  their 
stupidity  and  carelessness,  much  that  might  have  proved  of 
incalculable  service  to  Biblical  science  has  been  suffered  to 
perish  from  damp  and  decay.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Tisohendorf  found  theCodex  Sinaiticus  in  a  waste-paper  basket, 
thus  providentially  saving  it  from  being  ignobly  used  for  kind- 
ling fires. 

The  Syriao  Codex  was  discovered  by  a  lady,  Mrs.  Lewis,  widow 
of  the  late  Rev.  8.  S.  Lewis,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Chriati  College, 
Cambridge.  The  finding  was  not  purely  accidental :  for  J. 
Bendel  Harris  had  suggested  to  her  the  probability  that  a  dili- 
gent search  among  the  Estrangela  manuscripts  of  the  monastery 
might  be  rewarded  by  the  recovery  of  something  valuable.  For 
such  a  task  she  was  well  equipped,  having  previously  studied 
not  only  ancient  and  modern  Greek,  but  also  Syriac,  Arabic 
and  Hebrew.  In  view  of  the  possibility  of  some  important  find, 
Mr.  Harris  taught  her  the  art  of  photographing  manuscripts, 
lent  her  bis  own  camera,  and  devised  a  stand  which  would  save 
her  from  fatigue;  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Burkitt  taught  her  how  to  copy 
the  ancient  Estrangela  writing.  Thus  trained,  and  carrying 
with  her  letters  from  inflaential  dignitaries,  she — with  her  twin 
lister,  Mrs.  Gibson* — journeyed  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1892,  while  standing  with  her  sister  and  Father  Gal- 
I  Bow  tkt  (Mm  iM> 
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akteon,the  librarian  of  the  monastery,  in  the  already-mentioned 
small  dark  room,  she  discovered  the  Codex,  which,  as  regards  its 
value,  surpassed  all  she  could  have  hoped  to  find. 

It  is  a  palimpsest  manuscript  of  358  pages;  its  leaves  were 
mostly  glued  together,  and  had  sometimes  to  be  held  over  the 
steam  of  a  kettle.  '^  The  upper  writing  of  the  palimpsest  is 
probably  a.d.  778,  and  is  a  Hagiography  of  female  saints.  The 
under-writing,  which  is  centuries  earlier,  is  mainly  a  copy  in 
red  ink  of  the  four  Gospels  in  Syriac." 

Returning  to  Cambridge,  the  sisters  developed  at  their  leisure 
the  photographs  they  had  taken  of  the  Codex.  One  day  in  July 
Mr.  Burkitt  and  Prof.  Bensly  were  permitted  to  see  them,  and 
they  pronounced  the  palimpsest  a  variant  copy  of  the  Gure- 
tonian  Gospels.  On  the  very  next  day,  it  was  decided, 
that  a  party  consisting  of  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Gibson,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Burkitt,  and  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Bensly  would,  as  soon  as 
possible,  go  to  Sinai  and  transcribe  the  entire  manuscript. 
Accompanied  by  J*.  Rendel  Harris,  they  reached  the  monastery 
February  8,  1893.  ''  Galakteon,  then  Hegoumenos,  or  abbot, 
gave  them  every  facility,  and  the  little  party  faced  their  heroic 
task.  In  many  places  the  under-writing  of  the  palimpsest  had 
faded,  but  became  decipherable  after  the  use  of  a  strong  com- 
position for  reviving  ancient  writing,  which  Mrs.  Lewis  had 
brought  from  the  British  Museum.  The  result  of  their  labors 
was  that  they  brought  home  with  them  a  transcription  of  all 
that  is  decipherable  of  the  complete  text  of  this  Syriac  version 
of  the  separated  Gospels. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  colophon  giving  the  date  of  the 
manuscript  and  the  place  of  its  transcription  is  illegible ;  but 
experts,  judging  from  its  style  of  writing,  the  absence  of  dia- 
critic points,  and  other  peculiarities,  believe  the  copy  was  made 
not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and  possibly 
a  half-century  earlier.  Mrs.  Lewis,  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery, stated  that  the  text  of  the  Gospels  could  not  possibly  be 
later  than  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  She  says,  "  This 
was  a  mere   guess   from  external   probabilities,  without   any 
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scientific  basis ;  and,  so  far  as  I  knpw,  even  the  approxittaate  date 
has  yet  to  be  determined.  If  I  were  entitled  to  a  second  guess 
from  internal  evidence,  I  should  place  it  considerably  earlier/'  * 

As  to  the  version  itself,  both  Mr.  Burkitt  and  Mr.  Harris^ 
the  surviving  transcribers  (Prof.  Bensly  having  since  died), 
ascribe  it  to  the  second  century.  Dr.  Nestle,  in  the  ^Uge- 
meine  Zet^un^,  November  20,  1894,  has  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  newly-recovered  text  is  no  duplicate  of  the  Guretonian, 
but  the  very  earliest  translation  of  the  Gospels  into  Syriac,  and 
that  on  it  both  the  Curetonian  and  the  Diate^saron  are  founded* 
If  he  is  correct  in  this  (an.d  there  is  hardly  room  for  doubt), 
we  have  now  recovered  the  form  of  the  Gospels  as  they  were 
extant  in  Syriac  not  later  than  a.  d.  150,  and  that  in  a  text,  not 
indeed  complete,  but  still  f^r  mord  complete  than  in  the  Cure-^ 
tonian* fragments ;  for  only  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  verses 
are  missing,  and  a  few  p^rts  illegible.  < 

The  critical  value  of  this  newly-recovered  text,  which  is 
designated  Sin.,  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  There  is  not 
the  least;  doubt,:  according  to  Bendel  Harris,  that  as  far  as 
Syriac  Gospels  are  concerned  it  is  '^superior  in  antiquity  to 
anything  yet  known/'  and  allowing  for  a  few  serious  blemishes^ 
"superior  in  purity  to  all  extant  copies,  with  a  few  exceptions.*' 
The  oldest  and  best  Uncial  manuscripts  are :  the  Codex  Sinai- 
ticus,  designated  by  the  letter  K,  now  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
written  according  to  Tiscbendorf,  its  discoverer,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  A.  D. ;  and  the  Codex  Yaticanus, 
designated  by  the  letter  B,  in  the  Vatican  Library  at  Rome, 
and  written  about  the  same  time  as  the  Sinaiticus.  With  these 
authorities  the  new  palimpsest  very  generally  agrees.  Yet  at 
times  it  presents  readings  differing  from  those  of  K  B ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  it  does  this  just  where  the  best  critics  regard 
{(  B  as  wrong,  thus  showing  its  independence  of  K  B.  '^  Mr. 
Burkitt  states  that  out  of  ninety-five  instances  in  which  the 
readings  of  K  B  are  rejected  and  relegated  to  the  margin  by 
Westcott  and  Hort,  Sin.  is  legible  in  eighty-two,  and  only 
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cides  with  N  B  in  twenty-three  of  these;  and  in  all  bat  two  of 
these  readings  the  combination  K  B  Sin.  is  supported  by  the 
whole  mass  of  authorities,  except  D  laU.y"* — that  is,  the  Latin* 
text  of  Codex  Bezse.  Manifestly,  then,  a  reading  supported  by 
these  three  oldest  authorities  has  the  strongest  probability  in  its 
favor. 

The  value  of  Sin,  is  often  apparent  from  its  omissions.  The 
story  of  the  adulteress  in  John  vii :  53-Tiii :  11  is  wanting,  as  in 
the  majority  of  early  texts ;  so,  too,  are  the  last  twelve  verses 
of  Mark's  Gospel,  though  found  in  the  Diatessaron,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  few  authorities.  Sin,  has  a  substantially  shorter 
text  than  the  majority  of  extant  documents^  giring,  for  example, 
the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Luke  xi :  2-4,  in  its  briefest  form ;  and 
omitting,  with  Westcott  and  Hort,  Matthew  xii :  47 :  ^^  Then 
one  said  unto  Him,  Behold  thy  mother  and  thy  brethren  stand 
without  seeking  to  speak  with  thee ; "  and  Matthew  xvii :  21, 
^  Howbeit  this  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting.'' 
The  bloody  sweat  is  absent  (Luke  xxii :  48,  44),  as  well  as  the 
reconciliation  of  Herod  and  Pilate  (Luke  xxiii :  10-13).  It  has 
almost  none  of  the  passages  generally  held  to  be  interpolations ; 
nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  amplified  by  additions  from  col- 
lateral documents.f 

But  now,  in  view  of  the  antiquity  and  excellence  of  this 
Syriac  version,  we  are  surprised  to  find  at  the  very  beginning  of 
Matthew's  Gospel  a  reading  decidedly  opposed  to  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  Church.  In  chapter  i :  16,  the  paternity  of  Jesus  is 
distinctly  and«intentionaIly  assigned  to  Joseph,  the  husband  of 
Mary.  Joseph^  we  are  told,  begat  Jesus,  And  that  he  who  gave 
to  the  world  the  Sinaitic  text  in  its  present  form  meant  this,  is 
further  evident  from  other  features  of  the  narrative  of  the  Lord's 
birth.  To  make  this  clear  to  the  eye,  we  here  give  in  parallel 
columns  the  Revised  version  of  the  Greek  text,  and  an  English 
version  of  the  Sinaitic  text,  of  Matthew  i  :  16-25,  italicising 
those  parts  in  Sin,  that  are  of  special  critical  importance. 

*  Expositor,  p.  8. 
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16.  Jacob  begat  Joseph,  the  hiia- 
baod  of  Mary,  of  whom  was  bom 
Jesus,  who  is  called  Christ. 

17.  So  all  the  generations  from 
Abraham  unto  Darid  are  fourteen 
generations;  and  from  Dayid  onto 
the  c^^Tjing  awaj  to  Babylon  four- 
teen generations ;  and  from  the  carry- 
ing away  to  Babylon  unto  the  Christ 
fourteen  generations. 

18.  Now  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ ' 
was  oa  this  wise :  When  his  mother 
Mary  had  been  betrothed  to  Joneph, 
before  they  came  together,  she  was 
found  with  child  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

19.  And  Joseph,  her  hnsband,  be- 
ing a  righteous  man,  and  not  willing 
to  make  her  a  public  example,  was 
minded  to  put  her  away  privily. 

20.  But  when  he  thought  on  these 
things,  behold  an  aagd  of  the  Lord 
appeared  unto  him  in  a  dream,  saying, 
Joseph,  thou  son  of  David,  fear  not 
to  take  unto  thee  Mary  thy  wife;  for 
that  which  is  conceived  in  her  is  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

21.  And  die  shall  bring  forth  a  son ; 
and  thou  shslt  call  his  name  Jesus ; 
for  it  is  he  that  shall  save  his  people 
fipom  their  sins. 

22.  Now  all  this  is  come  to  psss, 
that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  by  the  Lord  through  the 
prophet,  saying : 

23.  Behold,  the  virgin  shall  be 
with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a 
son,  and  they  shall  call  his  name  Ln- 
manuel ;  which  is,  being  interpreted, 
God  with  us. 

24.  And  Joseph  arose  from  his 
sleep,  and  did  as  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  commanded  him,  and  took  unto 
him  his  wife ; 

25.  And  knew  her  not  till  she  had 
brought  forth  a  son ;  and  she  called 
his  name  Jesus. 


Sin. 

Jacob  begat  Joseph;  Joseph  (to 
whom  was  espoused  the  Virgin  Mary) 
begai  Jetu&,  who  is  called  Christ. 

All  these  generations  from  Abra- 
ham to  David  are  fourteen  genera^ 
tions;  and  from  David  to  the  Baby^ 
Ionian  exile  fourteen  generations; 
and  from  the  Babylonian  exile  to  the 
Christ  fourteen  generations. 

Now  the  birth  of  Christ  was  en  this 
wise:  When  his  mother  Mary  was 
betrothed  to  Joseph,  when  they  had 
not  come  together,  she  was  found 
with  child  from  the  Holy  Ghost. 

But  Joseph,  her  husband,  because 
he  was  just,  wss  unwilling  to  expose 
Mary  ;  and  he  was  minded  that  he 
would  quietly  divorce  her. 

But  while  he  was  meditating  on 
these  things  there  appesred  to  him 
an  angel  of  the  Lord  in  a  vision  and 
said  to  him,  Joseph,  son  of  David, 
fear  not  to  take  Mary  thy  wife,  for 

that  which  |  ^.j|*  ^  >  bom  of  her  is 

from  the  Holy  Ghost 
Sht   shall    bear    thee    a   son,   and 

{^sh^Fhaj/}  «*"  ^  """«  J««»5 
for  he  shall  save  the  people  from  their 
sins. 

Now  this  which  happened  (was) 
that  there  might  be  fulfilled,  that 
which  was  spoken  hj  the  Lord  in 
Isaiah  the  prophet,  who  had  said : 

Behold  the  virgin  fthall  conceive 
and  bear  a  8on,  and  they  shall  call  his 
name  Immanuel,  which  is  by  inters 
pretation,  our  God  with  us. 

But,  when  Joseph  rose  from  his 
sleep  he  did  as  the  angel  commanded 
him  and  he  took  his  wife ; 

And  she  bare  him  a  son,  and  he  cailed 
his  name  Jesus. 
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A  oomparison  of  the  two  texts  forces  upon  us  a  curioas 
problem.  In  the  first  place,  according  to  the  Greek  version 
of  the  story  of  the  birth,  Jesas  had  no  human  father.  Joseph 
was  only  his  step-father,  and  knew  not  his  wife  till  she  had 
brought  forth  a  son.  The  male  factor  was  eliminated  from  the 
conception.  But  according  to  the  Syriac  version,  Jesus  was  born 
'^in  the  way  of  ordinary  generation.  Joseph  was  his  real  father 
according  to  the  flesh,  not  merely  his  legal  father.  Both  factors, 
the  male  and  the  female,  were  active  in  his  conception.  Aston- 
ishing as  this  is,  it  could  not  b^  more  definitely  and  explicitly 
stated  than  in  i :  16,  the  closing  verse  of  a  genealogy  which 
leads  up  from  Abraham  to  Joseph,  who,  we  are  told,  ^^  begat 
Jesus.''  It  is  seen,  also,  at  other  places  of  the  narrative.  In 
i :  21,  the  angel  says  to  Joseph,  ^'she  shall  bear  thee  a  son;'' 
and  in  i  :  25,  it  is  said,  ''she  bare  him  a  son."  And  how  sig- 
nificant is  the  omission  from  this  verse  of  the  words,  ''  and 
knew  her  not  till  she  had  brought  forth  a  son,"  as  well  as  the 
change  of  gender  from  the  feminine  of  the  Greek  to  the  mas- 
culine of  the  Syriac;  so  that  the  clause  reads,  not  "she,"  but 
''  he  called  his  name  Jesus/'  emphasizing  the  paternal  right  of 
Joseph  to  name  the  child. 

But  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  complicate  the  problem,  the 
Syriac  text  has,  side  by  side  with  this  naturalistic  view  of  the 
conception  and  birth  of  Jesus,  the  usual  supernaturalistic  view. 
Erase  the  closing  verse  (v.  16)  from  the  genealogy,  and  the 
italicised  words  and  clauses  from  the  narrative,  and  then  restore 
the  words  omitted  from  v.  25,  and  you  have  the  same  version 
as  in  the  GreSk.  In  both,  before  Joseph  and  Mary  had  come 
together,  she  was  found  with  child  from  the  Holy  Ghost.  In 
both,  Joseph  being  a  just  man,  was  unwilling  to  expose  her, 
and  intended  to  divorce  her  quietly.  In  both,  an  angel  appears 
to  him  in  a  vision,  and  tells  him  not  to  fear  to  take  Mary  his 
wife,  for  what  is  born  of  her  is  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  both, 
the  child  is  to  be  named  Jesus,  because  he  shall  save  from  sin. 
In  both,  there  is  the  same  reference  to  the  fulfillment  of  Isaiah's 
prophecy  of  the  Virgin.     In  both,  Joseph  obeyed   the  angel's 
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comm&nd,  and  took  Mar;  as  bis  wife.  And  what  is  psrtlcu- 
Urlj  etrikiog  is,  that  in  v.  16,  where  the  Greek  has  simply 
Mary,  the  Syriac  has  the  Virgin  Mary, 

What  means  this  strange  commingling  of  naturalism  and 
eupernatoralism,  of  heterodoxy  and  orthodoxy  ?  How  are  we 
to  nnderstands  birth  that  is  ordinary,  and  yet  ia  extraordinary? 
There  seems  at  least  a  combination  of  elAments  that  are  mutu- 
ally exclnsive.  Or,  is  this  only  in  the  seeming  7  May  not  this 
Syriac  version,  when  read  from  the  right,  point  of  view,  be 
striotly  homogeneoas  and  self-consistent  ?  If  not,  then  we  ^e 
forced  to  bold,  either  that  it  has  preserved  in  some  of  its  details 
the  primitive  form  of  the  Ctospel,  or  that  it  exhibits  a  deprava- 
tion of  that  primitive  form.  "  We  see  the  Gospel,"  says 
Harris,  "  either  in  the  process  of  formation,  as  the  aonrces  are 
gradaally  combined  until  they  reach  the  final  orthodox  form,  or 
in  the  process  of  primitive  contaminatiuo  under  the  infloence  of 
the  earliest  perverting  hands."  * 

Sach  is  the  problena ;  and  it  is  one  the  solution  of  which  will 
require  the  most  careful  and  conscientious  study.  It  must  not 
be  hastily  thrust  aside,  because  the  document  which  forces  it 
upon  our  attention  contravenes  our  previously  formed  dogmatic 
opinions.  We  mast  show  that  our  new  authority  does  not  carry 
UB  back  of  all  other  extant  authorities  and  disclose  to  us  the 
original  form  of  the  history  of  our  Lonl's  birth.  Nor  will  it 
da  to  refuse  to  consider  the  problem  because  it  seems  absurd 
that  among  several  thousand  documents  containing  the  Gospel, 
the  true  reading  "shonid  have  been  preserved  in  only  a  single 
copy,  and  that  copy  not  in  the  original  language ; "  for  scholars 
are  aware  of  a  "  number  of  cases  in  which  readings  are  accepted 
on  the  authority  of  a  single  Greek  uncial,  or  a  couple  of  Greek 
nncials,  flanked  by  a  solitary  version  ;  in  which  cases  the  disap- 
pearance of  a  single  Greek  copy,  or  a  couple  of  Greek  copies, 
would  throw  the  attestation  of  what  is  considered  the  correct 
reading  upon  the  shoulders  of  their  solitary  supporting  v 
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The  Syriac  manuscript  from  Mount  Sinai  is  not,  therefore,  to 
be  considered  necessarily  wrong  because  it  stands  alone."  * 

Writing  with  reference  to  two  papers  (which  we  shall  notice 
further  on)^  by  Mr.  Conybeare  and  Mr.  Badham,  in  which  they 
maintain  that  the  primitive  G-ospel  knew  nothing  of  a  super- 
human birth,  Canon  Farrar  remarks :  ^'  It  is  needlesB  to  «ay 
that  such  views — and  we  are  destined  to  have  more  of  them — 
will  not  be  knocked  down  hj  mere  blows  from  the  mace  of 
authority ;  and  it  would  be  equally  needless  for  me  to  say  that 
I  do  not  wish,  even  for  a  moment,  to  use  against  them  the  base 
argymerUum  ad  invidiam.  Views  which  we  regard  as  errors  or 
as  heresies  must  be  met,  and  can  only  be  effectually  met,  by  calm 
and  incontrovertible  reasoning,  not  by  the  swash-buckler  denun- 
ciations in  which  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy  usually  delights,  be- 
cause it  cannot  any  longer  resort  to  the  desperate  sincerity  of 
the  fagot  and  stake,  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  papal  supremacy, 
or  may  do  again  if  priests  get  the  upper  hand.  Mr.  Badham 
and  Mr.  Conybeare  are  scholars  and  men  of  learning;  and  if 
their  views  are  to  be  refuted,  it  can  only  be  by  serious  argu- 
ments, not  by  contemptuous  anathemas.  Some  may  be  eager 
to  regard  the  new  readings  as  genuine  because  they  are 
unorthodox ;  we  should  only  be  following  a  bad  and  unsoien- 
tific  example,  if  for  the  same  reason  we  refuse  to  examine 
them.''  t 

Now,  what  attempts  have  been  made  to  meet  the  difficulty 
confronting  us  in  the  Sinaitic  text,  viz.,  that  Jesus  is  the  son  of 
Joseph  and  yet  is  virgin-born  ? 

Mr.  Allen  X  escapes  all  difficulty  by  denying  that  there  is  any 
real  difficulty.  The  text  as  it  stands  has,  he  thinks,  nothing 
unnatural  about  it.  The  supposed  inconsistency  is  due  to  our 
looking  at  the  facts  from  our  modern  standpoint,  and  not  from 
that  of  the  early  Christians.  He  calls  attention  to  the  terms 
of  human  relationship  used  throughout  the  section  of  the  Holy 
Family:  "Joseph  begat  Jesus"  (v.  16);  Joseph  the  husband 
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of  Mary  (▼•  19) ;  Mary  the  wife  of  Joseph  (tb.  20,  24) ;  Mary 
bears  a  son  to  Joseph  (ts.  21,  25) ;  Joseph  exercises  the  pater- 
nal right  in  giving  the  child  his  name.  So  far  the  language  is 
diat  of  every-day  family  life.  But  it  must  be  noticed  how 
carefully  the  writer  guards  against  misconception.  At  the 
Tery  moment  when,  from  a  legal  standpoint,  it  might  be  said 
that  '^  Joseph  begat  Jesus/'  Mary  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  still 
a  Tirgin  (t.  16).  Farther,  at  the  time  of  the  conception  of  her 
diild  there  had  been  no  intercourse  between  the  so-called 
husband  and  wife  (t.  18).  And  the  writer  sees  in  this  a  fulfill- 
ment of  the  prophetic  saying  that  a  virgin  should  conceiTe  (b* 
vii.  14,  ef.  T.  22).  ^  In  all  this/'  he  remarks,  ^  it  is  impossible 
to  see  two  theologically  difierent  conceptions  of  the  nativity  of 
oar  Lord,  striving  to  oast  one  another  from  the  tex,t«  The 
threads  of  the  narrative  are  too  finely  woven  to  be  so  rudely 
handled;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  simplicity  and  directness 
of  die  terms  used  of  Joseph's  paternity,  would  seem  to  carry 
us  back  to  the  first  days  of  the  Christian  Church.^' 

Why  should  it  be  impossible,  he  asks,  for  a  writer  who  be- 
lieved in  the  Virgin-birth  to  use  the  phnMc :  '^  Joseph  begat 
JeaoB  ?  "  We  have  long  been  accustomed  to  phrases  like  the 
following:  ''Joseph  her  husband"  (Matthew  i.  19);  ''Mary 
thy  wife"  (v.  20);  "took  unto  him  his  wife''  (v.  24);  "his 
fSrtber  and  his  mother''  (Luke  ii.  33);  "his  parents"  (v.  41) ; 
"  thy  father  and  I  ^  (v.  48) ;  and  we  find  no  difficulty  in  them 
nor  try  to  explain  them  away  as  Ebionite  interpolations,  and  so 
a  writer,  who  wished  to  trace  the  Davidic  descent  of  our  Lord, 
would  see  no  difficulty,  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  in  the  phrase  : 
"  Joseph  begat  Jesus ; "  and  having  used  it  once,  the  other 
phrases  would  seem  natural  enough,  where  he  was  speaking  of 
Joseph  and  his  family  from  a  social  standpoint,  always  remem- 
bering that  the  idea  of  the  Virginal  conception  underlies  his 
whole  narrative,  and  that  these  naturalistic  phrases  are  meant 
to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  it. 

Of  Mr.  Allen's  theory,  Mr.  Charles  thinks  *  that,  being  weak 
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on  the  -side  of  documentary  evidence,  it  can  only  be  saved  in 
case  the  internal  evidence  19  irresistible.  But  is  it  such  ?  That 
the  account  of  the  nativity  in  the  new  codex  is  ^'  homogeneous, 
and  consistent  throughout/'  can  only  be  maintained  on  the 
theory  of  Joseph's  legal  fatherhood  applied,  not  merely  to  i.  16, 
but  to  the  exegesis  of  the  entire  chapter.  But  students  m  the 
past  have  always  been  dissatisfied,  even  with  its  limited  applica- 
tion to  i.  16.  A  mere  statement  of  this  iorterpretatjon  in  uii- 
Varnished  terms  is  enough,  Mr.  Charles  believes,  to  secure  its 
condemnation.  ''  First  of  all,  in  reading  i^  16^  we  are  to  sup- 
ply the  word  *  legally'  —  ^And  Joseph,  to  whom  Mary  the 
Virgin  was  espoused,  begat  (legally)  Jesus.'  Next,  In  v.*  21, 
we  find  the  angel  instructing  Joseph  in  the  duties  of  a  legal 
Jewish  father. — '  Fear  not  to  take  unto  thee  Mary  thy  wife, 
and  she  shall  bear  to  thee  (legally)  a  son,  and  thou  (as  the  legal 
father)  shalt  call  his  nama  Jesus.'  Finally,  in  v.  26, — '  She 
bare  to  him  (legally)  a  son,  and  he  (as  the  legal  father)  called 
his  name  Jesus.'  I  think  many,  on  hearing  this  piece  of  exe- 
gesis, will  re-echo  the  remark  'addressed  to  me  by  a  well-known 
Jewish  scholar  in  reference  to  the  interpretation  of  Mr.  Allen : 
'  I  want  no  more  Midrashim.'  The  verdict  as  to  its  validity 
may,  I  think,  be  safely  left  to  sound  English  common-sense." 

Mr,  Allen's  paper,  however,  commends  itself  as  one  of  great 
vahie  to  Dr.  Sanday,  who  remarks  :*  '*  As  a  step  towards  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  it  seems  to  me  the  most  helpful  which 
has  yet  appeared ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  open  to  all  the  stric- 
tures which  have  been  passed  upon  it.  I  do  not  see  that  it  can 
be  rightly  described  as  '  Midrash; '  and  I  doubt  if  the  phenomena 
of  the  text  have  been  anywhere  set  forth  so  clearly  and  well." 

Most  scholars,  however,  see  a  real  difficulty  in  our  new  codex, 
and  in  seeking  a  solution  of  it  proceed  along  one  or  other  of 
two  lines.  While  some  presuppose  a  naturalistic  basis,  to 
which  supernaturalistic  features  were  added,  others  presuppose 
a  supernaturalistic  basis,  which  was  altered  by  some  scribe  in  the 
interest  of  Ebionite  views. 

*  Academy,  Jan.  5,  1895. 
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The  first  of  these  positions  is*  taken  by  Mr.  Conjbeare.'*'  He 
rejects  the  hypothesis  that  an  originally  orthodox  text  is  here 
in  process  of  being  hereticised,  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  That  the  genealogy  finds  its  only  logical  and  possible  con- 
clusion in  the  new  form  of  v.  16^  and  was  intended  to  show  that 
Joseph  is  the  real  father  of  Jesus. 

2.  That  the  genealogy  so  desired  cannot  be  detached  from 
the  text  as  a  later  addition. 

8.  That  the  new  features  of  the  text  in  vs.  16,  21,  25  are  not 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  new  Syrisc  text,  but  were  once  part  of  a 
widely  diffused  and  established  text ;  for  the  words  of  the  Greek 
text  of  V.  25  :  ''  And  he  knew  her  not  until  she  had  brought 
forth  a  son,"  are  omitted  from  the  best  representative!  of  the 
ancient  African  Latin  version. 

4.  A  heretic,  anxious  to  produce  a  naturalistic  text,  would 
not  have  been  content  with  such  slight  changes  of  the  new  text, 
but  would  have  made  a  clean  sweep  at  least  of  v.  19. 

Mr.  Conybeare,  however,  sees  and  endeavors  to  meet  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  own  hypothesis  of  an  originally  un- 
orthodox text  in  process  of  becoming  orthodox.  1.  If  it  be 
objected  that  no  orthodox  person  trying  to  make  the  text  ortho- 
dox would  have  retained  vs.  16,  21,  25,  he  deems  it  a  sufficient 
answer  to  this  objection  to  say  that  most  orthodox  copyists 
would  not;  and  the  fact  that  this  is  the  only  codex  in  which 
V.  16  is  found,  in  what  must  have  been  its  original  form,  proves 
that  they  did  not  so  leave  it.  In  the  new  codex  the  primitive 
text  of  V.  16  is  still  respected,  as  it  was  not  by  the  writers  of 
any  of  our  other  ancient  codices. 

2.  If  a  naturalistic  account  of  the  birth  stood  in  the  earliest 
text,  how,  it  may  be  asked,  shall  we  account  for  vs.  18-20,  and 
vs.  22,  23  ?  In  explanation  of  the  very  difficult  problem  im- 
plied in  this  objection,  Mr.  Conybeare  says  :  "  The  Jews,  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  deemed  it  possible  and  natural  for  a  child  to 
be  conceived  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  to 
be  begotten  in  the  ordinary  way.     The  two  processes  lay  in  dif- 

*  Academy,  Nov.  17, 1894. 
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ferent  spheres.  The  one  gave  his  soul  or  reason,  which  was  a 
gift  of  the  Divine  Spirit;  the  other  process  gave  his  flesh, 
blood  and  the  faculties  of  sense."  In  terms  of  such  a  philoso- 
phy as  this  which  he  finds  in  Philo,  from  whom  he  quotes,  a 
woman  might  be  said  to  conceive  her  child  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  respect  of  its  soul,  while,  at  the  same  time,  she  would  con- 
ceive it  in  respect  of  its  flesh,  blood  and  sensuous  faculty  in 
the  natural  manner  through  intercourse  with  a  human  husband. 
So  it  is  that  the  angel  assures  Joseph  that  Mary  has  conceived 
the  future  Messiah  '^  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  and  yet  in  the  same 
breath  bids  him  take  his  wife  to  himself  and  procreate  the  Mes- 
siah in  the  usual  way. 

3.  Mr.  Conybeare  admits  that  vs.  19  and  20  conflict  with  his 
interpretation.  Else,  why  was  Joseph  minded  to  put  his  bride 
away  privily  V  Why  should  the  angel  bid  Joseph  not  to /ear  to 
marry  Mary,  unless  his  apprehensions  had  been  already  roused? 
But  Mr.  Conybeare  thinks  that  in  these  verses  we  have  the 
gloss  of  carnally  minded  persons,  who  were  too  dull  to  compre- 
hend the  purely  spiritual  import  of  the  statement  that  Mary 
had  conceived  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  persons  who  could  only 
understand  that  which  they  could  see  and  handle,  and  who  thus 
introduced  into  our  text  a  confusion  of  the  Divine  fatherhood 
with  the  human. 

4.  Still  another  objection  might  be  alleged  against  the  view 
that  Joseph  was  the  real  father,  not  simply  the  step-father,  of 
Jesus,  viz.,  the  occurrence  in  Matt.  i.  16  of  the  phrase,  *'Mary 
the  Virgin."  Mr.  Conybeare  meets  this  in  a  remarkable  way. 
'*  Let  us  suppose/*  he  says,  **  that  Mary,  after  the  death  of 
Joseph,  her  child's  natural  father,  became  one  of  the  *  widows ' 
of  the  early  Christian  community  at  Jerusalem  (cf.  Acts  vi.  1). 
In  such  case  she  would  have  been  known  to  her  contemporaries 
as  'Mary  the  Virgin.'  For  widows  who,  after  their  husband's 
death,  rejected  second  wedlock  and  lived  holily,  had,  in  the 
earliest  church,  the  rank  and  title  of  '  virgin.'  " 

Mr.  Harris,  too,  brings  forward  the  objection  which  lies  in 
the  use  of  the  expression,  the  "  Virgin  Mary,"  in  Matthew  i.  16, 
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and  urges  it  against  the  priority  of  the  new  Syriac  readings. 
According  to  him,  it  is  a  late  expression  relatively  to  the  New 
Testament.  Even  in  the  Apology  of  Aristides,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest witnesses  for  the  Virgin  birth,  Mary  is  simply  called  ''  a 
Hebrew  virgin  ; "  so  that  if  we  were  to  receive  the  words  "  Vir- 
gin Mary "  as  a  popular  and  understood  title,  into  the  earliest 
form  of  the  Gospel,  we  should  be  guilty  of  an  anachronism. 

So,  toOy  he  presses  with  much  force  the  inconsistency  of  the 
Sinaitic  narrative  as  a  whole — an  inconsistency  which,  he  says, 
cannot  be  removed,  except  by  withdrawing  the  whole  section 
concerning  the  angelic  vision.  ^'Try  and  accommodate  the 
incident  of  the  angelic  vision  to  the  definitely  expressed  pater* 
nity  of  Joseph,  and  you  will  be  obliged  to  erase  the  statements 
that  Mary  was  with  child  before  marriage ;  that  the  conception 
was  from  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  that 
a  virgin  should  conceive,  as  well  as  the  clause  actually  absent 
in  the  Sinaitic  text,  ^  he  knew  her  not  till  she  had  brought  forth 
a  son.'  Even  the  casual  remark,  that  Joseph  was  a  just  man, 
would  have  to  be  removed,  as  being,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  Sinaitic  text,  inconsistent  with  his  conduct 
before  the  vision,  and  the  meditated  divorce  which  was  prevented 
by  the  vision.  We  should  have  to  reduce  the  Infancy  section 
to  shreds  before  it  would  satisfy  an  adoptionist  hypothesis ;  and 
we  can,  therefore,  only  conclude  that  this  section  of  the  text 
was,  in  the  first  instance,  not  an  adoptionist,  but  an  orthodox, 
product,  from  which  it  follows  at  once  that  the  adoptionist 
variants  which  occur  in  the  Angel  section  are  depravations." 

The  majority  of  those  who  have  thus  far  written  on  the  new 
Syriac  Codex  presuppose  an  orthodox  basis,  on  which  heterodox 
features  were  engrafted.  This  is  the  position  assumed  by  Mr. 
Charles,  in  an  able  letter  in  the  Academy^  December  1,  1894. 
When  engaged  in  comparing  our  palimpsest  word  for  word  with 
the  Curetonian  fragments  and  the  Peshitta  version,  as  well  as 
with  the  Greek  text  and  the  Latin  versions,  he  found  that, 
whereas  its  strange  reading  of  Matthew  i.  16  was  in  some 
measure  supported  by  the  Old  Latin  and  Armenian  versions. 
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its  peculiar  readings  in  vs.  18-25  were  practically  devoid  of 
such  support.  In  vs.  1-16  we  have  a  genealogy  of  Joseph,  and 
that  it  should  close  as  it  does  in  the  Syriac  text :  '^  Jacob  begat 
Joseph :  Joseph,  to  whom  Mary  the  Virgin  was  espoused,  begat 
Jesus,  who  is  called  Christ" — is  just  what  one  should  a  priori 
expect.  By  this  reading  every  difficulty  of  exegesis  is  removed. 
Then  vs.  1-16  are  a  consistent  whole,  and  supply  us  with  an 
Ebionitic  genealogy  of  Jesus  which  represents  Him  as  the 
natural  son  of  Joseph.  Both  on  internal  and  external  grounds 
we  must  reject  the  Ebionitic  readings  in  these  verses  as  due  to 
willful  corruptions  of  the  text.  Assuming,  then,  that  v.  16  of 
die  Syriac  codex  is  primitive,  we  have  two  distinct  documents 
confronting  each  other :  the  former  representing  Jesus  as  the 
natural  offspring  of  Joseph  ;  the  latter  representing  His  birth 
as  of  a  distinctly  supernatural  nature. 

The  question  now  arises,  Which  is  the  work  of  the  Evan- 
gelist or  writer  of  the  complete  Gospel?  The  question,  Mr. 
Charles  thinks,  is  not  difficult  to  answer.  First,  all  internal 
grounds  make  it  evident  that  the  account  of  the  superhuman 
birth  formed  part  of  the  original  Gospel.  The  spiritual  pre- 
suppositions of  vs.  18-25,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  first  Gospel,  are 
the  same,  and  exactly  the  same  method  of  citing  Old  Testament 
prophecy  is  followed  in  both ;  whereas,  in  vs.  1-17  no  attempt 
is  made  to  cite  Old  Testament  prophecy  bearing  on  the  Davidic 
descent  of  the  Messiah,  although  no  better  opportunity  could 
have  presented  itself  than  that  given  at  the  close  of  this  section. 
Secondly,  the  internal  grounds  are  supported  by  external  testi- 
mony; for  both  Justin  Martyr  and  Tatian's  Diatessaron  omit 
vs.  1-17,  though  they  reproduce  vs.  18-25. 

Accordingly  Mr.  Charles  holds  that  the  genealogy,  vs.  1-17, 
does  not  belong  organically  to  the  first  Gospel,  but  was  wrongly 
prefixed  by  the  final  redactor  of  the  Gospel,  or  more  probably 
by  a  mere  scribe.  This  holds  good,  too,  of  the  genealogy  in  the 
third  Gospel  (Luke  iii.  23-38),  for  it  is  obvious,  even  on  the 
most  cursory  examination,  that  iv.  1  should  follow  on  iii.  22. 
It  is  no  less  obvious  that  this  genealogy  also  has  been  tampered 
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with  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  its  new  environment ;  for,  instead 
of ''  was  called"  in  the  Syriac  text,  we  find  ''  was  supposed"  in 
the  Greek. 

**  These  genealogies,"  he  maintains,  "  were  probably  not 
incorporated  aniversally  in  the  Greek  manuscripts  before  170 
A.D.  In  their  original  uncorrected  form  they  held  their  ground 
in  the  Greek  Gospels  possibly  for  only  a  few  decades.  During 
this  short  period  the  old  Syriac  translation  was  made.  The 
original  text,  however,  soon  gave  place  to  some  form  resembling 
that  found  in  the  Curetonian  manuscripts  and  in  the  old  Latin 
and  Armenian  versions.  Finally  this  form  gave  place,  early  in 
the  third  century,  to  the  radically  different  text  which  is  now 
found  in  all  Greek  manuscripts." 

Mr.  Rendel  Harris  occupies  much  the  same  ground  as  Mr. 
Charles.  He  seeks  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  new  readings 
in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Armenian  texts,  and  applying  the 
maxim  that  coincidence  of  readings  implies  community  of  ulti- 
mate origin  for  such  readings,  he  believes  that  the  ancestry  of 
the  group  of  new  readings  coincides  with  the  ancestry  of  a  great 
variety  of  manuscripts  diffused  in  different  languages.  He  does 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  following  these  manuscripts  back  to 
their  source,  we  should  pass  through  a  manuscript  in  which  the 
text  was  arranged  as  we  see  it  in  the  new  Syriaj^  Codex.  At 
the  same  time,  he  gravely  doubts  the  genuineness  of  the  variant, 
'^  Joseph  begat  Jesus.''  He  regards  the  genealogies,  of  which 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  were  current  in  the  primi- 
tive Church,  as  mere  fossils,  belonging  to  certain  strata  of  belief 
— the  drift-wood  of  early  controversies,  carried  down  in  the 
gulf-stream  of  evangelical  literature.  They  were  compiled  to 
confirm  existing  opinions,  rather  than  to  produce  beliefs.  Their 
value  consists  in  the  disclosure  of  the  opinions  which  called  for 
their  production  ;  and  not  in  the  genealogies  themselves,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  every  school  of  thought,  Christian  or 
Judseo-Christian,  had  its  Sepher  Toledoth,  or  Book  of  Gen- 
erations. "*" 

♦  Christiak  Literature,  p.  84. 
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Mr.  Conybeare  *  replies  to  Mr.  Charles,  taking  up  his  argu- 
ments in  order.  Mr.  Charles  had  discredited  Matthew  i.  1—17, 
because  they  contain  no  appeal  to  Old  Testament  prophecy.  But 
Mr.  Conybeare  thinks  no  such  appeal  is  necessary,  inasmuch  as 
the  conviction  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  born  of  the  house  of 
David  was  so  ingrained  in  Jewish  minds  that  to  quote  prophecy, 
by  way  of  proving  it  to  them,  was  altogether  superfluous.  The 
conviction  is  rather  presupposed  by  the  pedigree.  Every  Jew 
admitted  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  of  the  house  of  David  ;  but 
not  every  Jew,  that  He  was  to  be  born  of  a  virgin.  Hence 
Isaiah  is  invoked  by  the  author  of  vs.  18-25  to  prove  the  latter 
point ;  but  the  former  was  assumed  by  the  writer  of  the  pedigree 
as  something  self-evident.  Mr.  Charles  implies  that  Justin 
did  not  know  of  the  genealogy  ;  but  Mr.  Conybeare  affirms  that 
he  did,  though  he  admits  that  Justin  gives  the  genealbgy  to 
Mary,  having  clearly  made  use  of  some  apocryphal  Gospel, 
which  boldly  appropriated  Joseph's  genealogy  to  Mary.  As  to 
Tatian,  critics  have  long  ago  pointed  out  that  his  encratite  and 
heretical  leanings  forbade  him  to  give  the  genealogies,  which, 
moreover,  may,  in  Tatian's  time,  have  lest  their  interest  for  the 
Church,  *'  which  was  no  longer  mainly  Jewish."  Mr.  Charles, 
in  fact,  would  have  us  believe  in  a  phenomenon  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of,  texts,  for  he  supposes  there  was  at  first  an 
orthodox  Matthew,  beginning  with  v.  18.  To  this  orthodox 
Gospel  Ebionite  heretics  tacked  on  in  front  seventeen  heretical 
verses,  leaving,  however,  intact  the  orthodox  section  (vs.  18—25). 
Then  the  orthodox,  instead  of  simply  disowning  the  heretical 
addition  (vs.  1-17),  adopted  it  in  their  copies  "universally,"  as 
early  a?  a.d.  170.  Lastly,  they  tried  to  palliate  the  heretical 
element,  so  needlesslv  admitted  into  their  aforetime  orthodox 
Gospel,  by  '^deliberately"  correcting  v.  16.  Who  will  accept 
such  a  theory  of  textual  development? 

It  has  been  our  purpose  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  clear,  plain 
account  of  the  controversy  which  has  been  called  forth  by  the 
new  Syriac  Codex.     We  have  simply  given  the  essential  points 

*  Academy,  Dec.  8,  1894. 
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of  a  discussion  which  is  evidently  only  in  its  initial  stage.  Thus 
far  it  has  been  carried  on  mainly  by  English  scholars.  The 
Germans  remain  to  be  heard  from.  Zahn  and  Nestle  have 
already  written  on  the  subject.  Hamack  and  others  are  busily 
engaged  in  studying  the  question.  The  controversy  is  one  of 
great  importance  to  Biblical  science,  and  every  scholar  will 
^fvatch  its  progress  with  interest. 


II. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  EPIPHANY— WITH  HELPS.* 

BT  REV.  GEORGE  F.  MULL^  A.  M. 

In  contemplating  the  Epiphany  of  Christ,  we  cannot  leave  oat 
of  consideration  the  supernatural  character  which,  in  the  last 
analysis,  distinguishes  all  the  essential  facts  upon  which  our 
unconscious  (subconscious?)  spiritual  life  reposes,  and  upon 
which  also  the  organized,  rational  system  of  our  religious  life  is 
based.  In  making  this  statement,  we  are  simply  uttering  a 
truism ;  for,  a  religion,  to  be  at  all  adequate  to  our  human 
needs,  must  have  in  it  the  self-authenticating  power  of  Ood,  as 
constituting  its  source,  its  substance,  and  its  steadfast  light, 
that  is  ever  beckoning  the  weary  pilgrim  on  to  a  participation 
in  the  fulfillment  of  its  glorious  promise  and  purpose — ^redemp- 
tion and  salvation.  The  light,  piercing  through  the  gloom  of 
this  our  earthly  night,  shineth  unto  the  perfect  day;  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation,  embracing  in  the  comprehensive  large- 
ness of  its  scope  the  whole  human  family, — this  is  the  thought 
that  must  rule  in  our  meditations  upon  the  Epiphany  of  Christ, 
whether  the  subject  be  viewed  philosophically  or  historically,  or 
in  the  deeper,  and,  as  I  believe,  truer  sense,  according  to  which 
the  Divine,  around  and  above  and  within  this  ^^  dim  spot  men 
call  earth/' — the  Divine  in  the  spaceless,  timeless,  changeless 
realm  of  pure  spirit, — addresses  itself  to  a  spark  of  kindred 
flame,  the  Divinity  that  stirs  within  every  mortal  breast.  It  is 
this  alone  that  gives  universality  to  religion ;  it  is  this  alone 

*  This  is  intended  to  mean  that  the  writer  has  freely  drawn  upon  such  sources 
as  came  in  his  way,  without  being  able  at  this  time  clearly  to  indicate  the 
same,  for  the  reason  that  the  subject-matter  was  originally  gathered  without 
any  view  of  publication. 
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that  makes  the  idea  of  catholicity  in  religion  possible ;  it  is  this 
alone  that  makes  the  religion  of  Jesos  Christ  as  all-embracing 
as  the  dominion  of  sin  is  all-embracing;  it  is  this  that  gives  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  its  assured  warrant  in  the  reason  of 
man,  in  the  deductions  of  philosophy,  in  the  discoveries  of 
science,  in  the  relations  of  history,  in  the  facts  of  experience, 
and  above  all  in  the  satisfied  yearnings  of  the  human  soul. 

Now,  it  is  not  difficult  to  observe  the  presence  and  power  of 
the  supernatural  in  the  pre-Christian  history  of  the  human  race 
on  the  Jewish  side  of  its  development.  Here,  from  the  very 
beginning,  on  through  all  the  centuries,  as  many  or  as  few  as 
the  scientist  will  aUow  us  to  assume,  the  conception  of  Divine 
Providence  is  no  vague  illusion,  mysteriously  operating  through 
the  forces  of  nature  and  the  instrumentalities  common  to  human 
existence, — ^but  a  distinct,  clearly  defined  entity,  i  being  with 
whom  we  cannot  refuse  to  associate  personality — will,  thought, 
speech, — appearing  now  in  one  form,  now  in  another,  but  always, 
and  consistently  with  his  purpose,  the  all-Father,  the  Omnipo- 
tent Jehovah,  guiding  and  directing  the  affairs  of  humanity,  as 
vested  for  the  time  being  in  his  chosen  people,  unto  their  con- 
summation in  the  fulness  of  time.  Here,  surely,  there  is  no 
mistaking  the  supernatural  character  of  the  forces  at  work.  It 
is  God  himself,  by  his  self-revelation  in  a  thousand  ways,  con- 
tinually informing  the  ^'Messianic  promises  and  hopes,  which 
run  like  a  golden  thread,  from  the  protevangelium  in  paradise 
lost  to  the  voice  of  John  the  Baptist."  Tnis  is  the  positive  side 
in  the  course  of  preparation  for  the  nativity  of  Christ — a  con- 
tinual coming  of  the  Divine  into  the  sphere  of  the  human  and 
earthly. 

In  the  history  of  the  nations  outside  of  Judaism,  we  may  also 
notice  the  presence  and  power  of  the  supernatual, — not,  however, 
in  the  way  of  positive,  active  interposition,  but  only  as  controll- 
ing the  end  toward  which  the  whole  movement  was  hastening. 
Here  the  process  was  just  the  reverse  of  that  of  Jewish  history; 
it  was  from  man  God-ward,  instead  of  from  God  man-ward. 
The  effort  was  to  project  the  human  into  the  Divine,  to  evolve. 
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so  to  speak,  out  of  their  inner  consciousness  and  out  of  the  con- 
ditions of  their  natural  life,  the  Divine  and  its  realm^ — to  con- 
struct a  celestial  kingdom  that  might  answer  to  the  needs  of 
their  religious  instincts.  Hence  the  elaborate  systems  of  pagan 
mythology,  most  of  the  splendid  monuments  of  pagan  art^  en- 
shrined in  temple,  column,  statue  and  poetry,  as  well  as  the 
best  of  the  much-lauded  treatises  of  pagan  philosophy, — all  at- 
testing the  deep-seated  feeling  after  God  if  haply  they  might 
find  Him^  and  also  demonstrating  the  God-like  function  of  the 
human  spirit  that  could  soar  so  high  and  embalm  itself,  as  in 
translucent  amber,  in  such  wondrous  forms  of  beauty  and  wis- 
dom and  usefulness.  But,  as  we  know,  it  was  all  to  no  avail. 
The  civilizations  of  the  ancient  past, — of  the  far  East,  of  Greece, 
of  Rome, — grand,  marvelous,  and  mighty  as  they  were,  show 
no  evidence'^f  progress,  according  to  the  eternal  standards  of 
progress  set  by  the  Divine  Mind.  It  was  all  on  the  worldly 
side,  deriving  its  highest  value  from  its  worldly  significance,  and 
for  that  reason  was  doomed  to  perish.  Still,  the  Divine  purpose 
was  subserved  by  the  very  failure  of  the  movement. 

The  old  religions  had  been  fairly  tried  and  found  wanting; 
philosophy  had  done  its  best  and  constructed  a  moral  code  that 
lacked  only  one  thing,  the  power  of  regenerative  grace,  to  make 
it  perfect, — but  lacking  that,  it  failed ;  organized  government, 
with  its  laws,  its  civil  and  political  institutions,  had  been  brought 
to  such  a  state  of  perfection  that  it  was  adequate  to  the  supreme 
task  of  overspreading  the  world  with  universal  peace;  in  a 
word,  all  human  resources  had  been  allowed  free  play  to  the 
point  of  utter  exhaustion,  and  from  every  worldly  point  of  view 
were  crowned  with  an  unparalleled  measure  of  succesaful 
achievement.  But  the  peace  that  reigned  was  the  most  bitter 
irony — a  sad,  pitiless  mockery  of  the  reality.  It  was  literally 
a  dead  calm.  In  its  moral  and  intellectual  bearing,  the  con- 
demnation passed  by  Tacitus,  on  his  fellow-countrymen  was  but 
a  reflex  of  the  eternal  truth, — **They  make  a  desert,  and  they 
call  it  Peace!"  The  problem  of  life  was  still  unsolved;  the 
ascending  cry  of  fallen  humanity  died  away  in  jeering  echoes; 
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hamsn  miser;  bad  not  been  alleviated ;  on  the  oontrary,  the 
toeiftl  order  bad  been  steadily  degenerating  until  the  latent  seeds 
of  oormption  burst  into  the  foulest  fruit.  But  peace  reigned  1 
Tea,  the  peace  of  helplessness  and  hopelessnesB, — the  peace  of 
black  night  vboae  impenetrable  gloom  but  made  the  glittering, 
fair-seeming  aspect  of  pagan  civilization  shine  the  brighter  and 
Beem  the  fairer. 

Here,  then,  we  note  the  character  of  the  preparation  that  had 
been  nncoosoiously  going  forward  in  the  pagan  world  for  the 
nativity  of  GbHst  It  will  be  seen  that  it  was  entirely  negative, 
resulting  in  an  attitude  of  waiting, — of  susceptibility  for  eome- 
tbtng,  anything  that  would  prove  itself  capable  to  raiae  their 
daahed  hopes,  to  stay  their  sinking  spirits,  and  to  give  peace  to 
their  troubled  hearts.  The  void  had  been  created,  and  there 
vaa  nothing  to  6.]]  it;  and  yet  it  was  a  great  gain  that  there  was 
an  ever-growing  recognition  of  the  void  and  a  felt  need  of  some- 
thing to  fill  its  cavernous  depths.  Thus  we  have  prominently 
brought  into  view  this  fact,  namely:  that  on  the  Jewish  side 
there  was  a  continuous  manifestation  of  God,  an  unmistakable 
process  of  tbeophany;  on  the  pagan  side,  a  dim  groping  after 
the  Divine,  an  unmistakable  process  of  apotheosis; — on  the 
Jewish  side,  the  agency  of  supernatural  powers  continuously  and 
visibly  operative  against  the  hostility  of  generation  after  gener- 
ation of  a  perverse  and  atiff-necked  people;  on  the  pagan  side, 
human  powers  and  worldly  resources  strained  to  their  utmost 
and  forever  frustrated  in  an  effort,  sublimely  heroic,  to  break 
the  bonds  that  fettered  the  upward  struggling  spirit; — on  the 
Jewish  aide,  triumphant  victory  of  divine  love  in  the  realizatiou 
of  its  object ;  on  the  pagan  side,  triumphant  victory  of  the  curse 
of  eiu  in  the  complete  demoralization  of  human  society; — on  the 
one  side,  divine  grace  as  the  saving  power;  on  the  other,  the 
absence  of  it  as  the  destroying  power. 

Now,  the  realization  of  the  Jews'  hope  and  the  consummation 
of  the  long  series  of  foreshadowing  revelatiuiiK  r.imt  mark  tlii; 
progress  of  their  history,  are  involved  in  the  ^rt-al  fiict  of  Christ- 
mas.     But  the  object  of  Christ's  mission   into  the  i 
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related  to  the  human  race  is  only  half  accomplished,  and  preoioiu 
as  it  is,  Christmas  would  be  but  a  sorry  season  of  rejoicing, 
were  it  only  to  commemorate  the  birth  of  the  Sarioar  of  the 
Jews.  That  would  be  but  a  partial  exhibition  of  the  divine 
pronoia  that  is  revealed  at  every  step  of  history's  march ;  and 
it  were  strange  indeed  that  a  deep  religious  consciousness  should 
liave  been  implanted  in  the  bosom  of  heathendom,  only  to  find 
utterance  for  itself  in  the  wild  vagaries  of  fancy  and  the  unsat- 
isfying deductions  of  reason,  without  the  certitude  of  at  last 
being  met  by  its  full  and  proper  complement.  Something  more 
than  Christmas,  then,  in  its  literal  and  more  restricted  sense, 
is  required  to  complete  the  meaning  of  Christ's  birth  into  the 
world ;  and  this  additional  factor  we  find  in  his  manifestation 
to  the  Gentiles,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  Epiphany. 

The  term,  Epiphany,  is  familiar  to  us  as  designating  a  par- 
ticular season  of  the  sacred  year;  as  a  festival,  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  longer  observed  by  the  evangelical  church  of  Germany, 
as  it  regularly  was  during  the  first  century  of  the  Reformation. 
Originally  it  was  closely  identified  with  the  nativity  of  Christ, 
having  at  different  times,  and  according  to  the  different  views 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  divisions  of  the  Church,  various  signi- 
fications. Gradually,  however,  the  ruling  idea  came  to  be  the 
call  to  the  heathen  world, — ^^  that  the  Gentiles  should  be  fellow- 
heirs  and  of  the  same  body,  and  partakers  of  his  promise  in 
Christ  by  the  gospel."  The  cycle  of  the  Epiphany  lessons  in 
the  *'  Order  of  Worship,"  will  be  found  to  be  true  to  this  idea. 
They  mark  the  method,  as  has  been  well  said,  by  which  the 
mystery  of  the  nativity  comes  to  its  proper  authentication  among 
men, — the  gospel  lessons  taking  up  the  objective  attestation  and 
manifestation  of  the  mystery  itself,  and  the  epistle  lessons  gen- 
erally, what  may  be  called,  the  subjective  side — the  attestation 
and  manifestation  of  the  same,  in  its  transforming  power,  in  the 
life  of  those  in  whom  the  mystery  is  operative.  First,  there  is 
the  star  manifesting  to  the  remotest  Gentiles  the  Child  born  at 
Bethlehem, — and  the  thought  comes  unbidden  that  it  may  have 
been  one  of  those  morning  stars  of  Job,  perhaps,  that  sang  to- 
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gather,  here  singing  in  unison  with  the  rapturous  voices  of  the 
angelic  boat  in  the  Gloria  in  Gxcelsis,  as  it  fell  upon  the  ears 
of  the  Jewish  shepherds.  Next,  there  is  the  Holy  Child,  at 
twelve  years  of  i^e,  seen  in  his  Father's  House, — where  the 
maoifeatation  citmes  from  the  person  of  Christ  himself — an  inner 
personal  exhibition  of  Hia  divine  mission,  the  first  beginning  of 
the  nnfathomable  procesa  through  which  the  Epiphany  is  finally 
made  complete.  Then,  again,  we  have  the  first  maaifeatation  of 
our  Lord's  glory  in  the  working  of  miracles ;  and  thus  we  shall 
find  that  the  Gospels  continue  through  the  successive  Sundays, 
opening  up  to  our  contemplation  a  more  and  more  complete 
manifestatioD  of  the  Word  made  Flesh,  and  come  to  dwell 
among  us.  And  with  this,  the  epistles,  as  already  said,  on  the 
subjective  side,  are  in  perfect  harmony. 

We  instinctively — some  of  us  at  least — feel  that  this  is  as  it 
should  be.  Quite  apart  from  theological  science  (would  that  I 
knew  more  of  it !),  which,  though  much  derided  in  certain  quar- 
ters, has  done  more  for  the  advancement  of  the  world's  hif^heat 
interests  than  any  other  science, — still,  quite  apart  from  the 
schools,  the  most  important  of  experiences  is  that  which  leads 
to  a  rational  and  credible  idea  of  God.  "On  clear  views  of 
God  hang  the  glory  and  usefulnesa  of  human  life.  If  there  is 
no  God,  there  is  no  hope ;  life  is  a  dream,  and  he  is  happiest 
who  knowa  no  waking."  It  is  one  of  the  saddest  signs  of  the 
times,  we  may  note  in  passing,  that  the  daily  record  of  the 
world's  doings  discloses  so  many  suicides.  The  statistica  on 
this  subject  are  absolutely  startling,  and,  along  with  other  indi- 
cations, seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  society,  as  at 
present  constituted,  is  not  pervaded  by  a  vivifying  faith,  or  even 
by  a  realising  sense  of  the  relation  of  the  Infinite  to  the  finite, 
of  the  supernatural  to  the  natural,  of  the  enduring  realities  of 
the  world  to  come  to  the  transitory  things  of  the  world  that 
now  ia.  "  If  God  exists,  hut  has  no  care  for  men,  or  ia  intereeted 
only  in  the  universe  and  not  in  individual*,  tlien  for  as  it  were 
as  well  if  there  were  no  God.  But  God  bM  manifeateil  Himself 
io  a  form  that  can  he  understood  by  men.     The  buMtnutJon  i* 
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not  simply  a  dogma  of  theology '^ — although  I  hope  we  may  stiU 
feel  free  to  use  the  term  dogma  without  laying  ourselvee  open 
to  the  charge  of  presnmptuousness, — but  the  Incarnation,  while 
it  is  not  simply  a  dogma,  can  only  properly  be  such,  because  it  is 
*'  something  demanded  by  the  heart  of  man  and — spiritually  dis- 
cerned— appealing  to  his  highest  reason.  It  gives  the  only  ade- 
quate conception  of  humanity,  and  the  only  definite  idea  of  Qoi. 
It  is  Hhe  light  of  men'  concerning  Deity,  duty,  destiny,  and  is 
the  standard  by  which  all  pretended  revelations  are  to  be  tested. 
It  has  relation  to  all  time  and  to  all  the  universe.  The  Being 
disclosed  in  che  Christ  is  the  God  of  all  worlds  and  of  the 
eternities,  and  all  things  are  in  His  hands  and  will  be  forever. 
The  Incarnation,  in  short,  condenses  all  that  is  revealed  of  God, 
and  of  His  purpose  concerning  man."  Before  Christ  we  had 
heard  of  God ;  in  Christ  we  have  seen  Him, — says  Sichard 
Rothe.  '^  The  Deity  is  never  far  from  humanity ;  He  is  always 
in  contact  with  our  spirits,  and  the  ^spiritual  life'  [oh,  how  ter- 
ribly misunderstood  it  is !]  is  the  life  of  God  manifesting  itself 
through  the  spirits  of  men.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  not  an  'in- 
fluence,' but  God  Himself  in  spiritual  operation  and  manifesta- 
tion. The  Christ  declared  that  His  work  would  be  continued 
and  completed  by  the  Spirit  which  would  abide  forever  in  Chris- 
tian hearts.  This  is  fundamental.  God  is  in  living  relation 
with  all  who  submit  their  wills  to  His  will,  as  it  is  made  known 
in  Christ  and  in  conscience,"  and  embodied  in  the  means  of 
grace  as  organized  by  divine  institution  in  the  Christian  Church. 
From  what  has  thus  far  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
nativity  of  Christ,  with  which  the  Epiphany  is  so  fundamentally 
connected,  is  in  no  sense  an  event,  growing  out  of  antecedent 
causes  and  conditions  as  their  effect  and  product, — here  the  sys- 
tem of  evolution  must  stop,  as  it  has  in  reality  stopped,  though 
not  without  first  yielding  a  plentiful  crop  of  the  Dead-Sea  fruit 
of  agnosticism  and  unbelief;  but  it  is  an  advent^  a  coming  into 
the  world  of  an  entirely  new  factor, — not  merely  a  message,  but 
a  messenger, — not  merely  a  lofty  ideal  out  of  the  bosom  of  the 
Infinite,  but  the  Infinite  in  finite  form,  a  person,  whose  claims 


>f  DiTinitj  sre  met  bj  &  correspoodin^  eapuutj  of  fyitfilli»«nt,^ 
vbo  Dot  onlj  points  the  w»j,  bnt  is  the  Way.^who  nitt  v»\\y 
iroelums  the  truth,  bat  is  the  Truth,— who  not  on);  imIvc*  the 
mignu  of  life,  bat  is  the  Life  in  the  fuUnees  of  its  solution, 
^gftin,  let  aa  emphasise  the  fact  that  we  have  hen  to  do  with 
he  incoming  of  the  Divine,  and  without  goiuK  <"^>  ilotail, 
limply  remind  onrselTes  of  the  marvelous  display  of  supor- 
latnral  forces  which  accompanied  the  working  out  of  thU  ((rtiat 
nystery  of  redemptive  love,  without  which  the  saorifloo  on  llie 
»088  would  have  been  impossible,  from  the  standpoint  of  m«ii, 
ks  an  adequate  atonement  for  the  sin  of  the  world,  and  without 
■rhich,  we  may  add,  that  atonement,  with  all  ltd  trnni<flf[iirlnK 
wwer,  would  have  had  no  perceptible,  or  at  least  no  <iniluriti(( 
iffect  upon  the  march  of  civilization.  Gladstone,  buin^  aikod 
vhat  he  regarded  as  the  brightest  hope  for  the  future,  ra|)liitil, 
'  I  should  say  a  maintenance  of  faith  in  the  Invisible.  This  Is 
;he  great  hope  of  the  future,  the  mainstay  of  civilization.  And 
>y  that  I  mean  «  living  faith  in  a  personal  Qod.  I  do  not  hiild 
sith  a  stream  of  tendency.  After  axij  years  of  publio  lift,  I 
lold  more  strongly  than  ever  this  conviction,  de«jmnnd  and 
itrengthened  by  long  experience  of  the  reality  and  th«!  inMrnmi 
ind  personality  of  God." 

There  is  do  iatentioo  here  to  belittle  the  significanc;  o(  ihi 
laman  element;  bat  we  notice  ev^rywij«re  a  dirp^n'iAfifw  'if  thi 
latnral  upon  the  sapemataral ;  aud  ni,  in  thu  on«  «taf/»fff<  of 
Jie  perfect  ukioo  of  the  Divine  awl  huuan,  w«  'A/**:rvi  « 
it«ady  «iil»rdibatioii  <>f  th«  hooaati  Vi  tim  Dir;ii«'— «  *«iAia,i 
ixbibitioii  of  ammM^  iueijilvt^jvu.  WiUi«M  thf:  Vitf^iug^  af^t*- ; 
'  Father,  tirt  arjmx  it  -rx»t :  pftrAj  xuj  h"'*,  unit  t^-y  JV/i  sir*y 
ilao  ^rfifr  Tmc  I  i*r*  fii;ti«3  -.i-k  tirt  wj.-^-  Ifcvs  t%t^<\ 
me  to  Vf—V  l«T«  vaa:£'aeja\  TfcT  s-Ubt  «.'.v-  :u.*t,"     Aa.t  m*., 

p««  tairuBzii  Uit  "a^iA  ^a.j,  vus  t^Aj  •/  l^-vtM.  vt^-ta  frii^ 
■fcA  trr-ta.  Urfr  Sml  \i  ^ivi,  m  iiui^  *t  O*  » t*  »•>..  VviO't  i-<  Ioa 
lav?  :f  silt  iimiiiai  ixrtf ,  «r  faiar  Bib  sxiiiKm.. — "  i'ls'Av.  .i 
TWe   Mi  -viliot^  jtfi  sid>  v«f>pwiiMai  »«.    ^^m  v-vtr   ui^, 
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symbol  of  the  sins  of  humanity  crushing  Him  with  their  terrible 
burden.  By  this  agonizing  cry  the  heart  of  all  humanity  was 
touched.  Is  it  too  much  to  say,  some  one  has  asked,  that  with 
this  anguish  the  Son  of  God  first  drew  near  to  the  human  race? 
— in  this  suffering  He  first  bent  down  to  mortals  that  they 
might  embrace  Him  lovingly  like  a  mortal  brother?  But  He 
did  not  only  give  utterance  to  the  deepest  cry  of  human  weak- 
ness, He  also  gave  forth  the  highest  expression  of  human 
strength,  in  that  amazing  exaltation  of  self-denial  and  submis- 
sion into  the  rank  of  the  supremest  virtue^  which  finds  its 
greatest  riches  in  poverty,  its  highest  happiness  in  suffering,  its 
deepest  peace  in  humility, — an  expression  unparalleled  in  sub- 
limity,— "Yet  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done;"  and  so  He 
became  the  conqueror  of  the  world. 

Note,  again,  how  the  Epiphany  spread.  How  did  the  gospel 
first  strike  root  in  the  great  world-power  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
which  still  does  duty  as  the  most  striking  example  of  worldly 
prosperity  ?  We  have  already  seen  that  the  prevailing  schools 
of  philosophy  all  arrived  at  the  same  result — stoical  indifference 
to  actual  life  and  a  future  state,  a  profound  resignation  to  the 
gloomy  fate  that  weighed  down  the  world.  Religious  belief, 
except  in  the  lowest  form  of  superstition,  was  absolutely  dead. 
'^  In  the  midst  of  this  darkness,  a  still  small  voice  was  heard  out 
of  the  East,  ^  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest;'  and  after  a  while  the  same 
voice  was  heard  saying,  ^  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave 
his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life;'  and  again,  a  Roman 
citizen  of  Tarsus  said,  '  This  is  a  faithful  saying  and  worthy  of 
all  acceptation,  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners/  There  was  rest,  then,  for  the  weary  and  heavy  laden ; 
there  was  a  God,  too,  and  life  everlasting  for  those  who  believed 
in  Him  and  His  Son  ;  and  so** — not  by  power  and  might,  nor 
by  the  subtle  magic  of  human  culture  with  which,  for  example, 
conquered  Greece  had  taken  captive  the  minds  of  her  Roman 
conquerors ;    but  through  these  simple  means,  mysteriously  un- 


Tohling  the  power  of  Ood  onto  salntion,  "  Ike  new  tWlrliie 
came  to  Booe.  In  tint  alaggith  dims  ma  hi<l  the  lenveu  ittM 
«ta  to  throw  the  whole  world  into  ferment ;  into  thitt  tlftrk  aitU. 
in  which  so  ninch  that  was  precious  had  been  interred,  a  uraln 
of  aeed  was  cast  that  was  to  grow  into  a  itatel;  tree  over- 
ihadowing  tho  earth."  Trne,  the  pious  seed  grew  hIowI;  :  but 
the  watchful  eye  can  follow  it  in  bistorj, — 

"Idoubl  not  Ikrough  Ae  aga  one  intnaiing  pwjMii*  runt," 

'  How  does  ii;  stand  to-day?  The  following  picture  ban  boon 
Ir&vn  by  a  skillfal  pen  in  the  band  of  a  German  writer  :  "  Tlis 
nroie  between  the  old  and  new  oivilisation  has  oIonbiI — every 
ibasm  has  been  bridged.  There  is  an  alternative  action  of  olij 
ind  new  forces,  a  common  labor  of  all  the  age*  ami  llin  iia- 
aons,  as  if  there  were  no  longer  any  division  of  time  and  i|i»ufl, 
i»  if  there  were  but  one  eternal  art,  one  ubtrnal  ii(tifliiii4. 
Ascending  humanity  has  trodden  matter  under  font,  cum(iinr«il 
icieooe,  perfected  manufactures  to  undreamt-of  uk««,  and  tran»- 
Sgared  art.  But  this  light  which  baa  so  suddenly  flaine'l 
throDgh  the  world,  also  easts  ita  shadows.  ProgreM  in  art  and 
wienee  natares  the  jndgment  " — 

"  The  IktmjtU  tf  atat  are  widmed  wilk  lite  f/raeem  nf  Ike  mm  "— 

*  bat  jadgmcot  becomea  critieism,  aitd  eriticisut  «<;g«ti'ju.  'Vim 
dnalian  wbidb  permeates  all  er«a(iou,  tli«  er««tiy«  s»'j  tb« 
dcatrwetiTC  power,  Uic  priocipte  of  aSn^ativn  vA  d«fiJ«J,  «««- 
not  be  sbot  vtX  eveo  aov,  bat  inut  VMUttmt  tb«  vH  *y/tiMiA 
whidi  has  Dcrcr  yeS  beoi  d^etdoj  by  iuxa,  CrJt^«J  mmHyim 
oppoaes  fsiTtti,  saterjslins  ware  Sipiutt  idt*lMui,  p^MJtvwtu  «'/t>- 
teo^  whih  ;3piiiiuBiiL  TW  haoubv  ra««  hafe  T'trn'^mA  tuv  vmm-M. 
Inh  «f  ki>evltfdg«r  ''"^  ^^  ^^j*x  bvt  o^i/ltnit  it  iv  iu  r><A'^i'.ni* 
career;  it  wiebes  tv  \mstk  tbrja^t  «^4  di«K)v<'«r  *^  <f<A  wtf 
onSaA  Maud.  Ereit  xbf  lirtwt  •/  ^i-.>i  muM  ii'.«  «Kt4M;  'Ai*: 
MB]pfil  viiislj  uoctiiu^  vjsumtivC.  Hvi  Uvk  V»rr>«t  it  itmur' 
iDaitiaalil&.  And  tn>«  purtT.  -vamj  «J  fiw  {tukLdm  toi  ■  fnti>» 
Wk  idw  Mpirhig  uw9fe.  '  lH<m  *i>  aMMur  Vliiatiw;  /w  «vn>» . 
Tiisi  ail  jriiii  iirinHi4^''  hniriiwriii  TMaiar    i     im;-i   -^  jrun.— 
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she  has  discovered  the  protoplasm  whence  all  organism  pro- 
ceeded !  What  is  the  Creator  of  modern  times  ?  A  physiolog- 
icaly  chemical,  vital  function  within  the  substance  of  a  cell ! 
Will  ye  pray  to  this,  suffer  for  this,  ye  fools  ? '  Others  turn  in 
loathing  from  this  cynical  interpretation  of  scientific  results 
and  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  beauty  and  pleasure, 
seeking  there  the  divinity.  And  others  still,  wait,  battling  be- 
tween earth  and  heaven,  in  the  dim  belief  of  being  nearest  the 
goal.  It  is  a  tremendous  struggle,  as  though  the  earth  must 
burst  under  the  enormous  pressure  of  power  demanding  room. 
Irreconcilable  contrasts  ! ''     Where  shall  peace  be  found  ? 

Max  Miiller,  in  his  comparative  study  of  religions,  says : 
*'  When  do  we  feel  the  blessings  of  our  country  more  warmly 
and  truly  than  when  we  return  from  abroad  ?  It  is  the  same 
with  regard  to  religion.''  That  fact  is  apparent  here,  and  we 
keenly  feel  its  truth,  as  we  are  at  times  and  by  the  very  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  driven  to  seek  refuge  in  the  mystery  of 
divine  love  vrith  its  transporting  inflaence  of  comfort  and  con- 
solation. The  soul  cannot  rest  until  it  rest  in  God,  both  here 
and  hereafter,  and  it  is  perfectly  idle  to  look  for  it  elsewhere ; 
woe  betide  (he  individual  who  attempts  to  regulate  his  life — his 
walk  and  conversation — in  whatever  sphere  or  condition  of  age 
or  calling,  by  the  precepts  of  philosophy,  or  the  maxims  of 
society,  or  the  impulse  of  his  own  will.  This  leads  us  to  a  few 
general  reflections  suggested  by  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  the  lessons  for  this  season  :  In  one  of  the  typical 
Gospels — "  This  beginning  of  miracles  did  Jesus  in  Oana  of  Gal- 
ilee, and  manifested  forth  his  glory ;  and  his  disciples  believed 
on  him " — faith  evoked  by  the  direct  challenge  of  the  super- 
natural ;  in  one  and  all  of  the  epistles,  the  recognition  of  this 
same  wondrous  power  as  lying  at  the  base  of  our  whole  natural 
life,  and  without  which  we,  the  heirs  of  the  ages,  not  to  speak 
of  the  Romans  of  the  first  century,  must  laugh  to  scorn  the 
man  who  would  address  to  us  such  exhortations  as  are  con- 
tained in  these  fragments  of  the  apostolic  letters — exhortations 
that  are  utterly  incomprehensible,  save  as  they  fall  upon  a  soul 
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dndered  susceptible  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood,  and  pouring  itself 
ut  in  the  fervent  prayer  of  the  collects. 
NoWy  if  I  may  venture  an  opinion,  I  would  hazard  the  asser- 
on  that  the  central  source  of  all  the  troubles — social,  political, 
nd  individual  discontent — all  that  is  comprised  in  the  familiar 
hrase,  the  unreit  of  this  closing  decade  of  the  century,  is  to 
e  found  in  a  lamentable  want  of  faith  in  the  regenerating 
ower  of  divine  grace.  The  tendency  of  modern  thought  and 
ractice  is  undoubtedly  towards  the  elimination  of  the  super- 
atural,  as  an  actual  and  active  force,  from  the  affairs  of  our 
arthly  life.  Of  thh  fact,  I  know  of  no  more  significant  exam- 
le  in  recent  times. than  the  Parliament  of  Religions,  with  the 
ild  enthusiasm  with  which  its  inauguration  was  hailed,  its  ses- 
ons  attended,  and  its  conclusions  received.  How,  in  God's 
ame,  could  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  meet  on  common  ground 
ith  other  religions  of  the  world,  Jewish  and  pagan,  without 
oing  violence  to  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  it  rests — 
le  authority  of  divine  revelation  ?  What  other  effect  could  it 
ave,  but  to  give  the  world  assurance  of  the  whispered  insinua- 
on  of  skepticism,  that  one  religion  is  as  good  as  another — that 
le  main  thing,  after  all,  is  to  obey  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
onscience  in  conforming  to  the  moral  law  as  well  as  we  can, 
specially  in  our  relations  to  our  fellow-men  ?  What  mighty 
ord  was  there  spoken  of  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  ? 
That  clarion  voice  was  heard,  so  far  as  the  general  public  could 
iscover,  to  proclaim  the  curse  of  sin,  and  the  only  terms  upon 
hich  that  curse  can  be  removed  ?  No ;  it  was  all  on  the 
uman  side,  and  might  as  well  have  been  called  a  '*  Parliament 
f  Philosophies  " — a  congress  of  beneficial  societies — of  Masons, 
►dd  Fellows,  Red  Men,  et  id  genus  omne.  Sin,  Jivine  revela- 
on,  faith,  salvation,  had  no  place  in  it,  and  from  the  very 
ature  of  the  case  could  not  have.  For  they  were  met  together, 
ot  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  but  for  the  glorification  of  man 
ad  his  works — true,  man  in  the  best  phase  of  his  natural 
evelopment,  but  still  man.  The  one  distinct  impression  lefc 
pon  the  mind  is,  that  it  was  a  triiu^li  of  liberal  thought,  of 
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charitable  toleration — in  a  word,  of  the  modern  spirit  of  democ-       " 
racy  uttering  itself    in  this  most  magnificent   example  of  the         ^ 
brotherhood  of  man :   an   imposing  spectacle   sarelji  bat  not         ^ 
awe-inspiring,  nor  bringing  us  one  whit  nearer  to  the  goal  pre- 
dicated upon  faith  by  the  Apostle  in  writing  to  the  Galatians : 
*^^  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor 
free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female :  for  ye  are  all  one  " — not 
in  a  Parliament  of  Religions — but  *^  in  Jesus  Christ/' 

But,  it  is  said,  the  lofty  conception  of  the  '^  brotherhood  of 
man  "  received  a  stimulus  that  will  be  productive  of  an  incalcu- 
lable amount  of  good.  It  is  a  noble  thought,  and  I  yield  to  no 
one  in  reverence  for  the  elevation  of  spirit  that  underlies  it. 
But  I  do  not  forget  that  it  was  the  vain  dream  of  poets  and  the 
unrealized  ideal  of  moralists  ages  before  Christ  came.  I  do  not 
forget  that  it  was  the  rallying  cry  emblazoned  on  the  banners 
and  shrieked  from  the  throats  of  the  French  Revolution.  I  do 
not  forget  that  it  is  the  slogan  most  frequently  upon  the  lips  of 
that  furious  fire-brand  of  modern  civilization — its  product,  too, 
— the  anarchist.  In  a  word,  I  remember  that  sin  is  the  impas- 
sable barrier  in  the  way  to  its  actualization,  and  that  faith  in 
Christ,  as  involving  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  is  the  only  power  that 
will  break  down  the  barrier.  *^  Enthusiasm  for  humanity ''  is  a 
good  thing,  and  from  it  have  sprung  many  noble  works  of  high 
philanthropy  and  practical  charity,  which  enter  into  the  great 
moral  treasure-house  of  the  age.  But  enthusiasm  for  humanity 
has  no  power,  and  makes  no  pretension  to  it,  to  forgive  sin,  and 
so  has  never  yet  been  able  to  efi*ect  any  perceptible — radical 
and  enduring — change  in  the  relation  of  man  to  man.  It 
shows  itself  often  in  spasmodic  outbursts  of  generous  helpful- 
ness and  humane  consideration  that  justly  deserve  the  highest 
praise,  but  in  which  we  look  in  vain  for  the  ideal  of  brotherhood 
as  conceived  in  the  mind  of  Christ  and  embodied  in  the  kingdom 
He  came  to  establish. 

How  often,  it  has  been  bitterly  remarked,  it  is  as  if  the  world 
suddenly  exclaimed  :  '^  Why,  here  is  Christmas ;  let  us  call  the 
poor,  the  halt,  the  maimed  and  the  blind  on  the  stage.  ^Turn 
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le  lime-Iights  on  them,  and  let  the  orchestra  play  the  Angel's 
mg  in  Bethlehem,  while  we  prove  to  them  that  we  are  their 
rothers  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours  in  the  year.  Then  the 
3or  wretches  may  crawl  back  to  their  holes  for  another  year ; 
Ad  we  will  bow  ourselves  off  the  stage  amid  the  plaudits  of  the 
lultitude/'  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  this  spirit  we 
11,  unconsciously,  it  may  be,  contribute  our  share  to  this  super- 
cial  and  utterly  fallacious  conception  of  the  brotherhood  of 
lan.  It  is  humanitarianism,  not  religion  pure  and  undefiled, 
hich  requires  and  accomplishes  all  that  humanitarianism  pro- 
Mses — that  we  minister  to  the  poor  and  afSicted,  but  also  what 
I  infinitely  more  difficult  and  fundamental,  thai  we  keep  our- 
lives  unspotted  from  the  world,  and  for  this  humanitarianism 
lakes  no  provision.  It  is  only  in  this  spirit  and  on  this  basis 
lat  Hindoo,  Buddhist,  Brahman,  Confucianist,  Mohammedan, 
'heosophist,  Agnostic,  Infidel,  Socialist,  Jew  and  Christian 
ould  meet  together  and  unite  in  glorifying  the  meeting  as  the 
Tightest  efflorescence  of  nineteenth  century  civilization.  *That 
3me  benefit  may  accrue  I  do  not  question,  but  I  am  persuaded 
;  will  not  be  in  any  conspicuous  degree,  to  the  greater  glory  of 
rod|  except  as  made  so  by  his  over-ruling  Providence.  On  the 
ontrary,  I  believe  that,  if  it  will  result  in  anything  apart  from 
lomentary  exaltation,  it  will  be  in  an  ever-lessening  regard  for 
be  spiritual,  supernatural,  divine  element  in  the  conception  of 
!hristianity.  The  moral  and  humanitarian  sides,  it  seems  to  me, 
rere  immoderately  exalted  above  their  rightful  place  ;  and  a  tre- 
lendous  impulse  was  given  to  the  tendency,  already  sufficiently 
larked,  to  break  away  from  the  objective  realities,  the  eternal 
erities  of  our  holy  religion — to  separate  Christian  conduct  and 
ractice  from  the  determining  influence  and  enabling  power 
f  divine  grace.* 

*The  following  suggestive  paragraph  from  Leslie  Stephen's  article  on 
Matthew  Arnold/'  may  be  read  with  interest  in  this  connection  :  ''  The  true 
ghts  of  the  Christian  Church/'  he  (Arnold)  says,  "  are  not  Augustine,  Luther 
r  Bossuet,  but  a'Kempis  and  Tauler  and  St.  Frkncis  of  Sales ;  not,  that  is,  the 
^gi8lator8  or  reformers  or  systematizers  of  dogma,  but  the  mystics  and  pietists 

12 
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The  "  brotherhood  of  man  "  presupposes  the  "  Fatherhood  of 
God,"  the  latter  comprehending  the  former,  both  centering  in 
Christ,  and  both  the  distinct  product,  involved  as  working  prin- 
ciples, of  the  religion  founded  upon  His  personality.  Holy 
living,  righteousness  in  all  its  manifold  bearings,  like  salvation, 
Cometh  not  but  by  the  grace  of  God,  through  Christ  who  hath 
loved  us  and  given  Himself  for  us.  Can  any  one  doubt,  most 
of  all  a  Christian,  the  absolute  dependence  of  our  human  life,  in 
all  the  dull  work-a-day  routine  of  weary  toil,  as  well  as  in  the 
highest  reaches  of  its  capabilities  and  aspirations,  upon  the 
incoming  of  some  divine,  supernatural  factor,  described  by 
various  names,  the  most  familiar  of  which  is  the  one  I  have  been 
using,  namely,  the  grace  of  God?  But  here,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, ''  all  definitions,  however  apt  and  descriptive,  fail ;  and, 
to  borrow  a  great  writer's  happy  phrase,  they  are  but  *  words 
thrown  at  a  mystery.'  "  What  we  do  know  is,  that  it  is  a 
mighty  potential  agency,  operating  through  organized  means, 
supplying  strength  to  human  weakness,  solace  to  human  sorrow, 

and  men  who  have  uttered  the  religious  sentiment  in  the  most  perfect  form* 
.  .  .The  problem  here  suggested  is  a  very  wide  one.  We  may  agree  that 
the  true  value  of  a  religion  is  in  its  ethical  force.  We  may  admit  that  the 
moral  ideals  embodied  in  its  teaching  are  the  only  part  which  is  valuable 
when  wc  cease  to  believe  in  the  history  or  the  dogma ;  and  that  they  still 
preserve  a  very  liigh  value.  We  may  still  be  edified  by  Homer  or  by  -<Eschy- 
lus,  or  by  Socrates  and  Epictetus,  though  we  accept  not  a  Avord  of  their  state- 
ments of  fact  or  philosophy.  But  can  the  essence  of  a  religion  be  thus  pre- 
served intact,  when  its  dogma  and  its  historical  assertions  are  denied  ?  Could 
St.  Paul  have  spread  the  church  of  the  Gentiles  without  the  help  of  the 
theories  which  Arnold  regards  as  accretions?  Would  the  beautiful  spirit 
of  the  mystics  have  conquered  the  world  as  well  as  touched  the  hearts  of  a  few 
hermits,  without  the  rigid  framework  of  dogmas  in  which  they  were  set,  and 
the  great  ecclesiastical  organization  for  which  a  definite  system  was  required? 
We  may  love  the  mystical  writers,  but  without  the  organizers  of  churches  and 
creeds,  can  we  believe  that  they  would  even  have  made  a  Church  for  the 
world  f  To  set  forth  a  great  moral  ideal  is  undoubtedly  an  enormoijs  service. 
But  the  prosaic  mind  will  ask :  "  Is  it  enough  to  present  us  with  ideals  T  ** 
Do  we  not  also  require  statements  of  fact  7  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  be  good, 
and  to  say  this  and  that  is  the  real  meaning  of  goodness,  but  to  make  men 
good,  you  have  also  got  to  tell  them  why  they  should  be  good,  and  to  create  a 
system  of  discipline  and  dogma  for  effectually  stimulating  their  love  of  good-  i 
ness.'' 
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sertainty  to  human  faith,  and  so  happiness  to  human  misery, 
vith  its  end  in  the  endlessness  of  everlasting  life — something 
rastly  different  from  the  merely  negative  conception  of  im- 
nortality. 

It  is  for  this  that  the  Epiphany  of  Christ  stands — *'  God 
evealing  Himself  as  man,  an  atonement  for  sin,  salvation 
ihrough  suffering,  an  assured  hope  of  everlasting  life,  and  that 
rondrous,  too  much  neglected  organism,  the  Church,  which, 
>er8isting  through  so  many  vicissitudes,  has  played  so  large  a 
mrt  in  the  drama  of  human  life."  AH  this  and  vastly  more  it 
neans  to  the  Christian,  and  it  behooves  us  to  hold  fast  to  our 
'aith  in  these  fundamental  facts.  If  we  car>  do  without  them — 
;o  appropriate  the  thought  and  much  of  the  language  of  the 
2;reatest  of  England's  statesmen — if  the  precious  fruits  they 
lave  already  borne  can  be  counted  on  as  remaining  perennially 
Teshy  after  the  tree  that  produced  them  has  been  sapped  of  its 
ife  by  the  ruthless  hacking  away  of  its  roots, — if  what  was 
nanifested  can  be  retained  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  results 
^hich  have  entered  into  the  patrimony  of  Christendom,  and  at 
;he  same  time  the  manifesting  Person  and  all  that  His  ever- 
iving  personality  entails  be  thrust  aside, — if  that  can  be  called 
i  fitting  type  of  Christian  Brotherhood  with  a  Christianity 
emasculated  and  emptied  of  that  which  fifty  generations  of 
Christians  have  believed  to  be  the  soul  and  spring-head  of  its 
ife — then,  indeed,  the  Parliament  of  Religions  may  be  re^^arded 
IS  the  noblest  expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  times.*  And  if  it 
)e  a  true  expression  of  the  prevailing  spirit  of  our  day  in  its 
eligious  aspect,  then  surely  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  con- 
duding  that  the  most  significant,  and  hence  the  most  alarming, 

*  Another  writer  expresses  this  thought  thus:  "Thb  secularizing  of  the 
dea  of  life  is,  at  the  lowest,  a  doubtful  and  dangerous  experiment.  Even 
Aoming  spcialistic  economics  to  be  sound,  to  put  ethics  before  religion,  and 
onduct  before  worship,  to  weaken  the  union  between  the  human  deed  and  the 
livine  motive,  to  seek  to  realize  the  Fatherhood  of  God  through  the  brother- 
lood  of  man,  is  to  reverse  all  tried  and  tented  ways  of  promoting  human  virtue 
.nd  happiness.  It  is  to  plant  the  tree  with  its  roots  in  the  air,  or  to  cause  the 
tream  to  flow  backward  in  its  channel." — Walter  Walsh,  OonUmporary  Review^ 
anuary,  1895. 
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characteristic  of  that  spirit  is,  as  already  intimated,  a  growing 
tendency  to  expel  the  ^'  preternatural  element  from  Christianity 
and  destroy  its  dogmatic  structure/'  all  of  which  involves  *^  a 
very  low  estimate,  or  none  at  all,  of  both  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  of  sin  :  of  its  amount,  spread  like  a  deluge  over  the 
world,  and  of  the  subtlety,  intensity,  and  virulence  of  its  nature." 
In  the  face  of  this  problem,  have  we  still  faith  in  the  Church — 
the  Church,  with  its  wondrous  endowment  of  gifts,  and  powers, 
and  sacraments,  and  holy  ordinances ;  the  home  of  the  Spirit, 
the  divinely-instituted  organ  for  the  continuance  and  perpetuity 
of  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ,  the  medium  for  the  operative 
energy  of  the  whole  mystery  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  the 
fullness  of  Him  that  filleth  all  in  all  ? 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  we  are  in  danger  of  surrendering  all 
this  in  our  readiness  to  unite  with  the  secular  spirit,  which,  dis- 
guised as  an  angel  of  light,  is  striving  to  pierce  the  very  heavens 
with  its  Babel-tower  of  humanitarian  devices.  But  this  is  a 
lofty  theme  and  a  difficult — far  too  lofty  and  difficult  for  me; 
and  nothing  but  a  sense  of  its  profound  importance  could  have 
induced  me  to  essay  the  lighter  task  of  touching  upon  its  out- 
skirts. I  now  leave  it  with  the  words  of  one  whose  voice  was 
often  heard  in  eloquent  and  solemn  warning  of  this  subtle 
danger.  Speaking  of  the  generic  spirit  of  Anti-Christ,  Dr. 
Nevin  says:  '*What  else  than  this  have  we,  in  fact,  in  the 
reigning  humanitarianism  of  the  present  age,  which  we  find  so 
much  bent  everywhere  on  resolving  the  '  powers  of  the  world  to 
come'  into  a  mere  exaltation  of  the  powers  of  the  world  that 
now  is  (physical,  social,  scientific,  industrial,  civilizational,  edu- 
cational, politico-economical,  and  what  not),  outside  of  the  me- 
diatorial mystery  altogether  ?  We  have  only  to  try  it  by  the 
old  touchstone,  the  simple  but  potent  Ithuriel's-spear  of  St.  John. 
It  owns  not  ex  animo  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  flesh. 
The  constitution  of  Christ's  person  is  not  for  it  the  principle  of 
all  Christian  faith.  In  one  word,  it  has  no  power  to  feel  itself 
at  home  in  the  Apostles'  Creed." 

In  conclusion,  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  bring  home  to  our 
minds  and  hearts  the  great  lesson  of  the  Epiphany  glory  of 
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that  the  natural  order  ia  upheld  b;  the  regnano;  of 
il  law,  and  that  the  moral  order  of  the  unirerse  owes  its 
,  its  stability,  and  Jta  enabling  power,  to  the  Bupernatnral 
<f  divine  grace,  in  which  earth  and  heaven  are  india- 
and  eternally  wedded, — I  know  of  no  better  way  to 
>  this  truth  than  by  reverting  to  the  miracle  at  Cant, 
ladowing  as  it  does  the  transmuting  and  glorifying 
if  our  Saviour's  mission  in  the  world,  transforming  the 
tnd  crude  elementary  supplies  of  earthly  life  into  the 
nee  and  sparkling  festal  freshness  of  heaven.''  And  I 
f  no  better  interpretation  of  the  miracle  than  that  con- 
in  one  of  the  familiar  hymns  of  this  season,  which, 
by  one  whose  keen  vision  of  faith  baa  since  become 
a  sight  in  the  realm  "  across  the  bar,"  may  well  serve  to 
:  right  key  for  our  further  meditations  upon  the  subject 
e  endeavored  to  present: — 

"  Tbjr  glorj  Thoa  didrt  maDircat, 
O  Christ,  hj  miracle  divine. 
When,  at  Th;  vord,  for  ttery  gocH 

The  water  «p«rkled  into  wiae ; 
And  nor,  io  «ll  the  auoi  of  meo 

Who  feel  Thy  Spirit'i  quick'ning  breath. 
That  miracle  ii  vroDghl  agmlo, 
Ai  life  il  kindled  out  of  death. 

"What  f«iial  nptare*  fill  oat  hf^rta 

When  heavea  ami  eaith  are  married  tbent ! 
What  Lope,  what  love  the  lyjrd  Joifarta! 

What  Teodeniefa  and  utreDgtb  of  pnj*t ' 
Tot  :hei>  wilkin  Hit  glory  rI"w»; 

Aad  eitti  and  gracaa  all  dirioc 
Again  that  mirar.le  •i'ltclijae 

Of  vau;.'  fl'.tiSai  io  vine. 
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III. 

EVANGELIS'^S. 

BY  REV.  A.  R.  KREMER,  D.  J). 

The  apostolic  Churchy  in  its  ecclesiastical  eponomy,  included 
among  its  offices  and  orders  that  of  evangelist.  The  term 
explains  its^f,  in  a  general  way,  and  means  simply  one  who 
brings  and  proclaims  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  through 
Christ.  In  this  view  every  official  and  every  worlcer  in  the 
Church,  from  the  theological  professor  to  the  Sunday-school 
teacher  and  distributor  of  tracts,  is  an  evangelist.  Such  were 
the  apostles  and  others  of  their  time. 

But  evangelists  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  as 
belonging  to  a  distinct  order  of  the  Christian  ministry.  St. 
Paul  (Eph.  4  :  11)  affirms  that  Christ  in  glory,  as  Head  of  the 
Church,  appointed  some  to  be  evangelists.  That  alone  settles 
the  question  as  to  the  existence  of  the  order — a  distinct  class 
of  men  appointed  to  a  special  work  in  the  Church  and  in  the 
great  harvest-field  of  the  world. 

But  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  that  evangelists,  as  such, 
were  set  apart  to  their  appointed  work  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands.  Not  that  they  were  unordained  men,  but  that  the  office 
of  evangelist  was  very  probably  included  in  the  diaconate  and 
presbyterate.  A  notable  instance  of  this  is  presented  in  the 
case  of  Philip,  one  of  the  first  deacons.  He  was  an  ordained 
evangelist,  though  he  was  not  ordained  as  such,  but  as  a  deacon. 
Having  the  qualifications  of"  an  evangelist,  he  labored  in  that 
line  of  work,  and  performed  such  ministerial  functions  as  were 
proper  for  one  of  his  order.  He  preached,  and  administered 
baptism,  and  no  doubt  some  other  deacons  did  the  same.  His 
work  in  Samaria  shows  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  evan- 
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^eliat's  office.  He  laid  the  foundation  and  prepared  the  waj  for 
a  Christian  congregation,  to  be  fully  eatabliflhed  and  equipped 
by  others  of  higher  authority  comin;;  after.  This  was  done 
by  the  apostles  Peter  and  John,  who  confirmed  the  baptized 
new  disciples  by  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  so 
completed  the  work  begun  by  the  evangelist.  Afterwards  we 
find  Philip  in  South  Palestine  seated  in  the  chariot  of  an 
Egyptian  nobleman  expounding  to  him  the  gospel,  then  baptiz- 
ing bim  and  sending  him  on  bis  way  rejoicing.  Thus  be  en- 
gaged in  Christian  work  that  did  not  necettsarily  and  palpably 
belong  to  the  office  of  deacon.  At  the  same  time,  tho  diaconate, 
ereo  as  to  its  original  idea,  has  in  it  the  very  essence  of  evan- 
gelism ;  and  while  the  deacon  as  such  is  not  charged  with  the 
office  of  an  evangelist,  yet  tbe  early  history  of  the  diaconate 
■bowa  plunly  enough  that  it  is  an  excellent  fountain  from  which 
may  spring  forth  evangelism  in  its  best  and  healthiest  form. 

In  tbe  same  way  the  local  presbytery  in  the  apostolic  Obarch 
may  have  furnished  evangelists,  men  endowe«l  with  the  neces- 
sary gifts,  who  then  would  not  restrict  their  labors  of  preach- 
ing aod  exhortation  to  a  single  community,  bat  would  go  out, 
some  at  least,  into  other  parts.  Such  men,  whether  deacons  or 
elders,  would  have  tbe  great  advantage  that  is  conferred  by 
ordination,  having  thus  fixed  upon  tbem  tbe  seal  of  the  iJivine 
Spirit.  Tbey  would  be  subject  to  tbe  bigiier  authority  of  the 
Charch  in  geoeral,  and  their  work  would  be  C'jn'Iucte<I  und«r 
her  direction;  an  important  consideration  surely  when  wf:  en- 
sider  what  tbe  Cfanrcb  is,  the  mystical  body  of  Ciirist,  who  is 
the  Head,  and  who  would  bave  the  Church  above  s)i  things 
obey  heaven's  first  law,  which  i:^  onhr.  No  one  can  rtrad  ttie 
New  Testament  with  care  without  observing  that  unity  and 
order  in  the  Cburcb  were  no  le<-s  than  what  sstrouomerE  have 
diseoTered  in  tbe  stellar  heavens.  *  ''Tbv  heavens  declare  tbe 
gktrj  of  God,"  and  tbe  >tei;tiioebt  applieti  equally  to  tbe  spiritoal 
realm  in  wbicb  tbe  ri^en  C'briEt  iirec  and  reigoE.  That  there- 
were  here  and  there  in  tbe  early  Cburcb  Ee]f-coiiBtit«t«d  c*a»- 
gelistc,  under  no  ecclt«iasiJ?a1  direction,  may  be  a  ircitted  ;  I 
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there  is  abundant  evidence  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  ever 
encouraged  by  the  apostles.  What  hints  we  have  of  such,  only 
show  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule,  and  also  the  spirit  of  in- 
subordination that  has  been  manifest  in  church  and  state  ever 
since  the  first  disobedience  in  Paradise.  The  first  synod  at 
Jerusalem  proves  two  things :  first,  that  the  Churchy  officially 
expressing  the  will  of  Christy  granted  large  personal  freedom  in 
non-essentials  to  her  members ;  second,  that  her  authority  was 
not  to  be  questioned,  and  that  therefore  independency  could 
not  be  tolerated.  Therefore,  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  in  all 
its  departments  and  methods  should  present  a  united  front  to 
the  world,  every  part  in  its  proper  place  performing  its  own 
office ;  no  self-willed  assumptions,  no  attempts  at  improvements, 
or  changes  by  unauthorized  p.ersons,  no  assertion  of  individu- 
alism as  against  the  wisdom  of  the  whole  Church.  If  that  first 
synod  was  right  in  asserting  its  authority  over  all  Christendom, 
then  independency,  either  on  the  part  of  an  individual  member 
or  a  number  forming  a  sect,  must  be  wrong. 

We  cannot  conceive  then  that  the  early  evangelists,  any  of 
them,  were  unordained  men.  They  were  most  likely  all  ordained, 
some  as  deacons  and  others  as  elders,  and  became  evangelists 
by  a  divine  call  through  the  Church.  If  there  wore  other 
church  workers  who  held  neither  of  these  offices,  and  indeed  we 
know  that  there  were  many  such,  male  and  female,  they  too 
were  under  authority ;  so  that  from  the  apostles  down  to  the 
active  laity,  there  was  one  grand  system,  which  could  indeed  be 
disturbed,  but  not  without  sinning  against  Christ,  by  the  rest- 
less and  evil  spirit  of  independency  and  schism.  And  yet  there 
was  no  straight-jacket  system,  and  no  rigidity,  cramping  and 
fettering  the  individual  worker  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  but  a  free- 
dom such  as  no  slave  and  no  patriot  ever  dreamed  of.  Who 
ever  acted  with  greater  freedom  than  did  Philip  the  deacon  and 
evangelist?  As  we  see  him  leading  the  mission  work  in  Sama- 
ria, we  might  suppose  he  was  entirely  independent  of  any 
authority  elsewhere,  and  would  submit  to  none.  His  success 
was  phenomenal,  and  seemed  to  give  him  full  rinrht  to  a<*sert 
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himself.  But  no,  the  evangelist  graceful!;  banded  over  bis 
work  to  tbe  tvo  apostles,  that  they  migbt  complete  it,  the  law- 
abiding  and  faitbfal  evangelist  going  elsewhere  to  work  again 
witbont  hindrance,  to  be  followed  again  by  higher  office  and 
authority.  Christ  gave  some  to  bo  evangelists,  so  we  Ctre  told  ;  ' 
and  He  gave  them,  as  He  gave  others,  each  order  to  do  specific 
work— and  to  what  end  ?  St.  Paul  tells  us  (Eph.  iv.  12):  "For 
the  perfecting  of  tbe  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for 
the  edifying  of  tbe  body  of  Christ " — but  read  on  to  the  end  of 
T.  16,  and  be  ont  forever  with  the  miserable  conceit  and  anti- 
Christian  spirit  of  separatism  and  self-appointed  evangelism. 

Much  of  the  evangelism  of  to-day  and  that  of  the  apost'^lic 
age  are  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles.  What  resemblance  there 
may  be  only  makes  the  caricature  tbe  more  unsightly  and  re- 
pulsive. I  shall  not  be  understood  now  as  uttering  wholesale 
judgment  against  modern  evangelism.  That  would  be  far  worse 
than  the  evil  I  shall  attempt  to  point  out.  That  there  is  genu- 
ine evangelical  work  done  by  evangelists  worthy  of  the  name 
there  can  be  do  doubt.  But  I  would  note  two  things  right 
here:  the  one  is,  that  there  is  a  wide-spread  false  sentiment  on 
this  subject,  including  tbe  Church  and  her  ordinances,  and  on 
the  Christian  religion  itself;  and  tbe  second  is  that,  as  a  conse- 
quence, a  class  of  so-called  evangelists  are  tolerated,  encourages] 
and  applauded,  who  should  receive  no  aid  nr  comfort  from  the 
Christian  public.  St.  John  would  make  short  work  of  such 
pretenders,  one  and  all :  "  Ueceive  him  not  into  your  houce, 
neither  bid  him  God-speed." 

It  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  psead'>-evangeli4m  U>  enm- 
pare  a  class  of  temperance  lectarers,  who  make  temperance  their 
trade  and  something  else  their  principle.  The  cause,  to  ve\i'u:i% 
they  seem  to  have  devoted  themselves  in  the  spirit  of  true  phi- 
lanthropy, is  so  excellent  and  appeals  mi  pfiwerfaliy  u>  moral 
sentiment,  that  many  good  people  are  unable  to  m«  that  tbe 
cause  of  temperance  in  such  han'ls  suffers  more  loM  tbsa  aaf 
gain  (hat  may  be  secured.  The  lecturer  may  raiii  like  a  ma4>  . 
man  against  people  who  refuse  to  fall  in  with  his  j>"'ruit«rr||i 
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and  methods,  and  his  denunciations  are  applauded  to  the  echo. 
He  inveighs  against  ministers,  churches  and  church  people,  and 
uses  language  fit  only  for  slums  and  gambling  dens ;   but  his 
subject  is  temperance,  and  good  men  and  women  of  unbalanced 
minds  take  it  all  in  as  right  and  proper.     It  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  the  lecturer  is  a  so-called  reformed  drunkard,  and 
this  kind  are  of  all  others  the  most  popular,  first,  with  the  rab- 
ble, who  like  the  variety  of  horrible  tales  of  personal  experience, 
flings  at  the  churches,  ridicule,  and  the  whole  performance; 
and,  second,  with  the  weak-minded  good  people,  who  seem  to 
think  that  such  a  precious  brand  snatched  from  the  burning 
fiery  furnace  of  Prince  Alcohol  has  a  perfect  right  to  say  what 
he  pleases.     Even  if  the  fellow  should  lapse  into  drunkenness, 
for  variety  (as  has  often  happened),  after  receiving  his  pay  for 
a  week's  service  on  the  temperance  platform,  his  patrons  con- 
done the  error  and  put  the  whole  blame  on  the  other  parties. 
They  do  not  see  the  injury  they  are  doing  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance.    And  this  is  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  false  individ-^ 
ualism  and  independency ;  of  the  tendency  to  insubordination 
and  lawlessness;  of  the  readiness  to  accept  the  irresponsible 
utterances  of  a  ranter  rather  than  the  combined  wisdom  of  the 
best  thinking  of  all  ages. 

Very  much  of  the  same  kind  are  quite  too  many  of  the  would- 
be  Christian  evangelists  of  modern  times.  To  a  certain  class 
of  persons  of  glib  tongues  the  field  is  exceedingly  inviting. 
They  are  sharp  enough  to  know  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
religious  public  can  easily  be  marshalled  into  line  for  a  month's 
onslaught  upon  the  works  of  the  devil.  They  know  too  that  a 
safe  majority  of  the  pastors  will  fall  into  line,  either  from  choice 
or  from  fear,  so  that  the  only  opposition  left  is  just  what  they 
are  come  to  fight  against,  just  what  they  need,  on  which  they 
have  the  opportunity  now  to  expend  their  eloquence  and  efforts. 
^  Let  us  take  a  brief  survey  of  one  of  these  evangelists  and  his 
work.  It  has  been  published  in  the  town  papers  and  in  some 
of  the  pulpits  that  he  is  coming;  preparations  are  begun  for  his 
reception  and  the  proper  inauguration  of  a  revival  on  a  grand 
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scale;  enough  of  the  local  clergy  are  in  it  to  give'fair  promiB« 
of  success;  and  so  the  work  begins,  continues,  ani]  emlB;  the 
result  being  a  host  of  conversions;  half  the  saloons  broken  up; 
no  more  gambling  dens;  crowds  going  to  church  that  seldom 
went  before;  prayer-meetings  well  attended,  and  a  general  air 
of  piety  where  to  a  large  extent  there  was  manifest  indifference 
and  worldlinesB.  Surely  a  glorious  result.  Yes — if  it  were 
permanent,  or  even  if  it  continued  long  enough  to  really  quicken 
thi  spirituality  of  the  Christian  part  of  the  community  to  a 
better  and  purer  Christian  life  and  greater  zeal  in  the  Master's 
service.  Bat  what  is  the  result  as  viewed  a  little  later  on? 
Let  one  example  serve  as  the  type  of  many  others.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  efforts  of  this  kind  ever  known  was  in  one  of 
our  great  cities.  The  nnmber  of  converts  was  immense.  The 
evangelist  had  his  own  way,  a  host  of  city  pastors  acting  as  his 
obedient  lientenants.  A  year  later  these  same  lieutenants,  or- 
dained ambassadors  of  Christ  (their  commander-in-chief  being  a 
layman),  took  an  inventory  of  their  stock  secured  by  the  mighty 
effort  of  a  year  ago — and  the  result  of  the  investigation  was, 
that  there  was  no  stock  to  be  found.  What  had  seemed  to  be 
a  pentecostal  outpouring  turned  oat  to  be  "  a  vapor  that  ap- 
peareth  for  a  little  time,  and  then  vanisljeih  away."  What  had 
been  seen,  being  quite  risible  and  big  at  the  time,  prore'l  to  be 
of  as  little  substance  as  the  great  mountain  ranges  of  clouds 
that  appear  for  a  few  hours  and  then  vanish.  Was  that  dis- 
oorery  a  reminder  to  those  clergy  that  "the  kingdom  of  God 
Cometh  not  with  observation?"  that  Christ  did  not  compare 
His  kingdom  to  a  passing  cloud,  however  large,  but  to  a  rock  ? 
that  He  did  not  instruct  His  servants  to  look  for  great  visible 
reaults  from  "special  efforU,"  but  directed  their  atienii'in  lo 
the  ploddiug  and  patieot  farmer,  preparing  his  ground  and  mow- 
ing the  seed,  not  expecting  results  in  a  moment,  but  in  time 
aectng  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the 
ear?     "for  »o  is  tke  kinyJom  of  God.'' 

Some  of  the  evangeliEt£  whois  I  have  had  in  mind  tfaaa  £art 
are  no  doubt  gvA  and  worthy  uttu,  and  have  talents  and  qvali- 
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fications  that,  if  well  directed,  might  be  of  great  service  to 
the  cause  of  Christ ;  but  unfortunately  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them  do  not  seem  to  have  anything  like  correct  views  of 
the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  as  a  consequence 
they  have  inadequate  views  of  Chvidtianity  itself.  They  seem 
to  be  perfect  strangers  to  St.  Paul's  view  of  the  Church.  So 
the  sacraments  they  merely  accept  and  use  because  it  may  be 
safer  to  do  so  than  to  reject  them,  and  they  can,  at  least,  do  no 
harm — especially  if  the  caveat  is  kept  posted  conspicuously 
before  the  eyes  of  saints  and  sinners,  not  to  place  any  confidence 
in  them.  So,  not  knowing  St.  Paul's  teaching  on  the  Church, 
they  never  could  understand  his  practice  as  an  evangelist.  As 
such  he  was  careful  not  to  labor  in  places  where  other  ministers 
had  the  care  of  souls.  He  did  not  imagine,  eloquent  and 
learned  apostle  that  he  was,  that  other  ordained  ministers  of  the 
gospel  could  not  do  the  work  well  enough  in  the  places  where 
they  were  appointed  to  labor.  He  had  no  such  conceit,  and  so 
he  steadfastly  refused  to  waste  his  precious  time  and  talents 
doing  work  that  could  be  sufficiently  well  done  by  others.  Not 
so  our  modern  evangelists.  They  are  not  in  an  humble  and 
quiet  way  searching  out  waste  places,  or  laboring  in  obscure 
fields  under  the  direct! o/i  of  the  Church  and  her  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. What  does  it  pay  ?  O,  well,  only  five  or  six  hundred  a 
year,  and  no  glory.  They  can  do  better  than  that.  It  is  true, 
college  and  seminary  graduates  are  laboring  in  such  fields,  on 
such  meagre  salaries,  albeit  it  cost  them  several  thousand  dol- 
lars to  prepare  for  their  work ;  but  these  men,  whose  education 
cost  them  nothing,  can  make  a  snug  fortune  at  the  business, 
without  being  annoyed  by  authority  over  them,  or  by  trouble- 
some parishioners.  Still  more,  revival  sermons  do  not  require 
hard  study  ;  or,  if  they  do,  the  same  sermons  will  answer,  with 
variations,  in  all  places.  So,  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  the 
evangelist  enters  a  town,  preaches  his  familiar  sermons,  and 
convinces  quite  too  many  people  that  he  is  far  superior  as  a 
preacher  to  any  of  the  pastors  of  the  place.  Then,  when  the 
excitement  is  at  high  tide,  a  collection  is  taken  for  the  man,  and 
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he  receives  from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars  for  a  two 
weeks'  service. 

Here  is  one  of  the  temptacions  to  engage  in  work  of  this 
kind.  A  real  evangelist,  one  who  understands  the  true  nature 
and  mission  of  the  Church,  and  earnestly  desires  to  bring  the 
light  of  salvation  to  men  surrounded  by  spiritual  darkness,  will 
not  presume  to  take  charge  for  a  single  day  or  an  hour  of  the 
spiritual  interests  of  a  Christian  town  or  city.  The  evangelist's 
real  work  is  to  break  ground,  and  not  to  go  in  where  the  ground 
is  already  broken,  the  Church  fully  organized,  and  all  its 
machinery  in  place  and  in  motion.  Of  all  frauds  none  appear 
so  impudent  and  barefaced  as  this.  The  self-appointed  evan- 
gelist, going  to  a  place  where  well-equipped  churches  are  on 
every  hand,  presumes  that  the  work  there  has  lacked  in  efiSciency, 
and  has  not  been  successful.  How  has  he  come  to  know  that  ? 
It  may  be  answered,  that  some  of  the  local  pastors  united  in  a 
Macedonian  call  to  him  to  come  and  help  them  wake  up  the  people 
and  convert  sinners ;  that  they  informed  him  of  the  low  state 
of  religion  in  their  town ;  so  he  knows  it,  or  believes  it  on  the 
most  competent  authority.  But  so  much  the  worse  for  those 
pastors.  If  they  are  not  able  to  do  their  own  work,  after  the 
Church  has  done  so  much  to  prepare  them  for  it,  and  after  the 
experience  they  have  already  had,  then  they  would  better  step 
down  and  out,  and  let  men  take  their  places  who  boast  that  they 
are  not  ordained  ministers,  but  were  called  directly  by  the 
Lord.  If  such  men  are  good  for  a  few  weeks,  and  can  do  more 
in  that  time  than  regular  pastors  can  in  many  years,  why  not  at  « 
once  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  Lord's  army  of  workers  with  men 
of  that  kind,  and  so  relieve  the  Church  of  immense  financial 
burdens?  Why  not  have  the  benefit  of  such  sons  of  thunder  all 
the  time  ?  The  answer  is  easy  enough :  it  wouldn't  pay.  It 
would  save  the  Church  the  harrowing  appeals  for  beneficiary 
contributions;  but  the  preachers  themselves  would  not  then  pick 
up  several  hundred  dollars  a  week  for  their  services.  That  can 
be  done  only  when  there  is  a  boom ;  and  one  of  the  entities  in 
the  evangelist's  storehouse  of  knowledge  is,  knowing  when  the 
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iron  is  hottest,  or  the  boom  near  the  bursting  point,  and  the  fright 
time  then  to  rake  in  the  dollars.  In  fact,  the  whole  business,  as 
now  extensively  carried  on,  is  a  miserable  travesty  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  a  contradiction  of  apostolic  example  and  practice, 
contrary  to  good  common  sense,  and  condemned  by  it«  own 
legitimate  fruits. 

There  is  a  class  of  evangelists  in  our  country,  of  which  the 
names  of  several  are  in  my  mind,  that  would  be  severely  ignored 
here,  were  it  not  that  many  good  people  run  after  them  as  boys 
after  an  organ-grinder.  They  draw  immense  crowds,  and  by 
their  buffoonery,  slang,  brow-beating,  and  wicked  slandering 
of  public  men,  whose  shoes  they  are  not  worthy  to  bear,  bring 
down  the  house  with  hilarious  applause. 

Of  course  they  give  variety  to  their  performances  by  inter- 
jecting pious  whining  and  cant,  and  by  making  some  wholesome 
appeals  to  saints  and  sinners ;  and  on  this  account,  no  doubt, 
many  Christian  people  overlook  what  would  ordinarily  have 
seemed  to  them  as  unpardonable  offences.  And  what  does 
all  this  prove?  Beyond  question,  that  much  of  our  modern 
Christianity  is  miserably  out  of  harmony  with  the  historical 
Church — the  Church  of  the  apostles  and  of  the  oecumenical 
creeds.  The  kind  of  religion  fostered  by  such  irregular,  un- 
seemly and  grotesque  means  is  unsacramental,  legalistic  (or  the 
very  opposite),  and  emotional.  It  is,  besides,  essentially  the 
religion  of  fear ;  salvation  is  taken  to  mean  so  nearly  only 
escape  from  perdition  after  death,  that  deliverance  from  sin,  the 
>  blessedness  and  excellence  of  being  in  right  relations  with  God 
through  union  with  Christ  is  regarded,  if  at  all,  as  a  secondary 
matter.  The  great  importance  of  religion  as  man's  chief  con- 
cern is  diligently  and  dramatically  set  forth,  and  nervous 
appeals  are  made  to  the  crowds  to  '^ embrace''  it  without  a 
moment's  delay,  the  danger  of  which  is  illustrated  in  all  sorts  of 
ways  well  calculated  to  alarm  the  impenitent  and  induce  them 
to  make  instant  efforts  to  be  saved. 

How  different  is  all  that  from  the  ancient  and  historical  pro- 
cedure and  church  system,  in  which  the  catechumens  were  not 
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learners  of  anight  or  tno,  under  the  influence  of  a  religious 
galvanic  battery,  that  has  vrought  unnaturally  in  modern  times 
upon  the  nerves  rather  than  upon  the  heart  and  soul !  The 
catechumen  in  the  historical  Church  ia  indeed  early  taught  that 
he  is  in  a  state  of  misery ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  God,  in 
whom  he  lives  and  has  his  being,  justly  demands  perfect  obedi- 
ence, and  will  accept  his  repentance  and  faith  in  Chridt,  in  lieu 
of  what  be  oannot  render,  and  the  holy  life  and  works  of  charity 
which  are  the  fruits  of  true  faith.  He  is  taught  that  Balvalion 
is  release  from  the  bondage  of  sin  ;  that  it  ia  a  life  of  holiness, 
and  needed  as  well  here  throughout  the  whole  period  of  this 
life  as  at  the  hour  of  death  ;  that  religion  ia  not  a  disagreeable 
medicine  which  prndence  urges  one  to  take  in  order  to  escape 
what  is  infinitely  worse  than  the  nauseating  remedy,  re/t^if>n  ,- 
but,  that  the  conditions  of  salvation  are  themselves  of  the 
nature  of  salvation,  just  as  eternal  punishment  is  of  the  nature 
Qf  that  which  caused  it. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see,  then,  the  cause  of  the  usually  early 
collapse  of  the  far-famed  work  of  the  modern  evangelist.  Fear 
only  lasts  as  long  as  the  thing  to  be  dreaded  is  in  sight;  and 
that  is  precisely  the  duration  of  the  religion  of  fear.  True 
Christian  instruction,  imparted  by  pastors  thoroughly  qualified 
to  impart  it,  is  a  work  that  neither  begins  nor  ends  with 
obtervaium,  but  is  all  the  more  thorough  and  enduring  for  that 
reason.  This  is  the  work  of  a  pastor,  so  much  discounted  at 
the  present  time — a  natural  result  of  the  pernicious  use  of  false 
evangelism. 

But  what  of  the  evangelists  that  Christ  appointed  as  men- 
tioned by  St.  Paul?  Is  there  no  place  in  the  modern  Church 
for  that  class  of  Christian  laborers  ?  Certainly  there  are  places 
almost  without  number  for  the  kind  we  have  been  considering, 
and  just  where  they  are  least  needed.  Then  it  would  seem  as 
if  true  evangelical  work  could  be  done  by  evangelists  under 
the  direction  and  authority  of  the  Church,  as  in  the  dayt  of  the 
apostlea.  Under  the  presbyterial  form  of  church  govertiuent, 
why  should  not  elders  and  deacons,  with  tbc  proper  qualifica- 
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tions,  labor  as  evangelists  ?    Not  all,  of  course,  but  such  as  may 
be  found  specially  adapted  to  the  work  ?     This  would  mean, 
that  there  are  places  in  which  they  could  profitably  exercise 
their  gifts  and  talents.     It  implies  that  such  service  is  needed. 
It  may  be  said  that  all  new  fields  are  occupied  by  evangelists, 
though  they  are  regularly  ordained  ministers — therefore  bish- 
ops— and  generally  college  and  seminary  graduates.     But  it  is 
a  fair  question  whether  such  pastoral  fields,  or  many  of  them, 
could   not  be   worked   successfully,  for   a  time,  by   elders  or 
deacons  specially  fitted  and  appointed  by  ecclesiastical  authority. 
Take,  for  example,  a  rural  community  where  there  are  a  half- 
dozen  families  of  our  church.     They  cannot  support  a  regular 
pastor,  nor  can  the  Church  afford  to  send  them  a  missionary  at 
an  expense  of  four  or  five  hundred  dollars  annually,  when  the 
money  is  so  much  needed  elsewhere,  where  greater  interests  are 
at  stake.  How  then  can  those  people  be  saved  to  the  Church,  and 
themselves  and  others   through  them  be  spiritually  benefited  ? 
The  problem  can  be  solved :  they  can  contribute  at  least  fifty 
dollars  toward  an  appropriation  of  one  hundred  dollars  by  the 
Mission  Board,  for  the  support  of  an  evangelist — to  reside  among 
them,  engaging  in  the  farming,  mercantile,  teaching,  or  other 
business,  and  therefore  not  in  need  of  more  than  a  merely  nom- 
inal salary.    Of  course  he  must  be  the  right  man  for  such  work. 
The  average  elder  or  deacon  would  prove  a  dismal  failure.    But 
there  are  many  who  are  far  above  the  average.    We  have  elders 
and  deacons,  not  a  few,  who  are  to-day  equal  in  all  essential 
respects  to  the  pastors  under  whom  they  serve.     Such  could  do 
the  work  that  we  are  considering.   But  is  it  likely  that  in  the  sup- 
posed colony  of  a  half-dozen  families  one  such  could  be  found  ? 
Not  likely,  at  all.     Then  what  ?     A  training  school  for  young 
men,  business  men,  farmers,  mechanics,  and  school  teachers,  in 
which  for  one  year,  or  more  in  some  cases,  they  shall  be  taught 
the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  presented  in  the  cate- 
chism, the  distinctive  doctrines,  customs  and  constitution  of  our 
truly  Catholic  Reformed  Church,  the  English  Bible,  and  a  few 
other  essential  studies,  and  no  one  to   be  admitted  into  such 
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school  for  evangelists  unless  he  is  in  possession  of  a  good  and 
solid  common-school  education.  Having  that,  a  year's  in- 
Btrnction  in^the  essentials  of  a  theological*  course  ^ould  make  a 
good  evangelist  of  a  man  that  is  godly,  zealous,  and  anxious  to 
labor  in  the  Lord's  vineyard.  Suppose  one  such  is  willing  to 
settle  down  in  the  midst  of  the  little  colony  and  there  engage 
in  business  and  in  evangelistic  work.  His  living  not  being 
dependent  on  a  salary,  he  is  paid  one  hundred  dollars  by  his 
employer,  the  Board  of  Missions.  He  gathers  the  people 
together,  holds  services  in  school  of  private  houses,  at  first,  and 
as  soon  as  possible  has  an  inexpensive  chapel  erected ;  his 
authority  as  an  ordained  evangelist  deacon  is  recognized  by  all 
concerned,  and  the  work  goes  on  decently  and  in  order.  During 
the  year  the  people  raise  one-half  of  the  appropriation  ;  the 
next  year  they  raise  it  all.  The  evangelist  preaches,  adminis- 
ters baptism  (just  what  Philip  did),  catechises,  superintends  the 
Sunday-school,  prepares  persons  for  confirmation — but,  of 
course,  does  not  confirm,  as  that  is  a  function  of  a  regular  min- 
ister or  bishop.  So,  whether  the  evangelist  be  a  deacon  or  an 
elder,  he  cannot  perform  ordination,  as  that  is  pre-eminently 
an  episcopal  function.  The  work  is  under  the  general  direction 
of  the  Missionary  Superintendent,  who  at  stated  tiroes  visits 
the  colony  or  deputes  some  one  to  do  it,  who  then  confirms  ap- 
proved applicants  for  full  church  membership,  and  administers 
the  Lord's  Supper.  This  would  mean  that  in  due  time  the 
Christian  colony  would  be  organixed  into  a  congregation,  requir- 
ing elders  and  deacons — a  consistory.  Then  the  deaeon  evari- 
gelist  should  be  ordained  an  elder,  who  would  be  president  of 
the  consistory,  the  chief  pzstor  and  teacher.  There  would  be 
in  this  Bodiing  at  ail  cofitrary  to  the  presbyterian  syt tern  </f 
diiff^  govcniment.  Here  then  a  eon  negation  would  be  or^pu^ 
ised,  equipped,  and  fostered  at  very  little  expense  to  the  Cb^refa 
at  large,  ao  interest  that,  as  ofteri  happen*,  might  h;»ve  been 
seattered  and  kut  hmt  for  the  agency  <«»pk/yed.  In  the  eonne 
of  tiBM  edier  eooirregaMbS  w<>nld  be  f-Trmed  in  the  essne  WBf 
in  m^maamg  wetsQObM  of  wmsktrj^  mA  a  regnlar  a*d  self-^snppsst 
13 
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ing  pastoral  charge  constituted,  with  a  pastor  bishop 'at  its 
head,  one  liberally  educated  at  college  and  seminary.  The 
evangelists,  if  not  removing,  would  then  be  efficient  helpers  to 
the  pastor,  such  helpers  as  are  not  often  found  in  churches. 
But,  if  this  system  were  established,  it  would  often  happen,  no 
doubt,  that  such  evangelists  would  remove  to  other  places  and 
engage  with  increased  efficiency  in  gospel  work. 

Would  such  a  plan  operate  against  thorough  collegiate  and 
theological  education  ?  There  is  at  least  one  who  believes  just 
the  contrary,  and  his  belief,  for  himself,  amounts  to  certainty. 
The  partially-educated  evangelists  would  be  just  so  many  John 
the  Baptists  or  Philips,  preparing  the  way  and  breaking  the 
ground  for  the  men  who  graduate  from  our  higher  institutions 
of  learning.  The  plan  in  successful  operation  would  greatly 
increase  the  demand  for  them,  and  this,  in  turn,  would  swell  the 
number  preparing  for  the  ministry.  It  would  make  things 
lively  in  our  colleges  and  seminaries,  and  it  would  increase  the 
demand  for  more  room  and  more  professors.  We  may  well  ask, 
Why  should  not  an  inferior  order  of  clergy  be  put  at  work 
which  they  can  do  as  well  as  any  others ;  or,  if  not  as  well,  at 
least  well  enough,  especially  in  view  of  something  better,  for 
which  this  is  the  preparation  ? 

Now,  right  here  let  us  inquire  what  may  be  the  matter  with 
our  mission  work  in  certain  cities,  where  we  think  our  Church 
ought  by  all  means  to  be  established.  Here,  for  instance,  in  a 
city  where  we  ought  to  have  fifty  churches,  there  is  one  strug- 
gling English  mission,  strong  only  in  its  lungs,  about  which 
there  can  be  no  mistake  (it  will  never  die  of  pulmonary  trouble), 
for  its  voice  can  be  heard  all  over  the  land  calling  for  help. 
And  why  is  not  the  help  forthcoming?  Chiefly  because  of  the 
large  number  of  rural  missions  that  drain  the  mission  treasury 
— ^missions  that  could  be  provided  for  as  suggested,  without 
drawing  away  the  funds  and  scattering  them.  With  an  inex- 
pensive system  of  evangelism,  the  bulk  of  our  mission  funds 
could  be  used  for  Chicago  and  other  cities,  where,  within  a  de- 
cade, strong  and  vigorous  churches  would  be  the  result,  and 
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would  become  so  strong  that  other  Reformed  churches  in  the 
smme  citj  would  swarm  from  them,  just  as  has  been  the  case  in 
the  cities  of  Beading  and  Allentown,  and  some  other  places  not 
too  numerous  to  mention.  According  to  the  method  here  pro- 
posed, and  on  strictly  Scriptural  lines,  the  advantages  would  be 
twofold :  the  demands  of  both  city  and  country  would  be  met. 
How  is  it  now?  Two  examples  for  illustration  will  suflBce,  and 
they  will  indicate  the  contents  of  the  rest  of  the  volume.  An 
active  deacon,  with  a  large  and  interesting  family,  settles  down 
on  a  farm  in  Nebraska.  He  finds  in  the  neighborhood  enough 
Reformed  people  to  organize  a  church,  and  others  ready  to  join 
them.  He  corresponds  with  the  proper  authorities,  appeals, 
prays,  begs«  that  the  interest  be  looked  after,  all  without  result, 
except  failure;  so  that  at  last  he  is  obliged  to  find  a  spiritual 
home  in  another  denomination.  That  man  is  to-day  a  highly 
honored  member  of  the  church  that  received  him  from  us,  an 
elder  and  commissioner  to  its  next  General  Assembly.  Had 
he  or  some  one  else  been  appointed  a  temporary  guardian  and 
shepherd  of  that  little  flock,  there  is  evidence  to  prove  that 
there  would  be  now  in  that  place  a  flourishing  congregation. 

The  other  example  is  adduced  to  show  how  the  maintenance 
of  rural  missions  affects  the  work  in  large  towns  and  cities. 
Under  the  present  system  the  Board  of  Missions  pays  five 
hundred  dollars  annually  to  sustain  a  certain  interest  in  the 
country.  It  is  well  worthy  of  such  help ;  but  it  is  so  situatecl 
that  a  local  evangelist  could  serve  it  acceptably,  and  in  that 
way  four  hundred  dollars  could  be  saved  and  applied  to  some 
promising  city  mission.  The  one  would  not  suffer  loss,  and  the 
other  would  gain.  If  ten  such  rural  missions  were  conducted 
on  this  plan,  four  thousand  dollars  ^ould  be  the  gain,  which,  if 
applied  annually  to  the  building  up  of  the  city  mission  until  it 
would  occupy  its  own  beautiful  temple,  and  be  self-supporting, 
would  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  best-paying  investments.  As 
it  is,  however,  the  city  mission  goes  begging.  This  would  not 
be,  if  the  old  apostolic  idea  of  evangelism  were  practiced  now, 
which  means  a  proper  division  of  labor  in  the  Ohurch. 
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There  may  be  offered  as  an  objection  to  such  scheme  that  it 
would  tend  to  the  lowering  of  the  Christian  ministry.  This 
might  be  so,  if  the  evangelists  would  be  placed  on  a  leyel  with 
the  regular  ministry  and  clothed  with  episcopal  powers.  Bat 
that  is  not  in  the  scheme  at  all,  as  they  can  be  only  deacons  or 
elders,  and,  besides,  should  always  be  under  the  authority  of 
the  Board  of  Missions.  They  would  constitute  a  subordinate, 
though  very  important,  arm  of  the  Church ;  and  we  might  as 
well,  therefore,  object  to  Sunday-school  superintendents  taking 
the  active  and  very  responsible  part  they  do  in  church  work. 
But  the  superintendent  is  taken  for  just  what  he  is,  neither 
more  nor  less ;  and  so  in  the  case  of  the  evangelist  it  would  be 
the  same.  The  people  have  more  discrimination  than  we  are 
wont  to  give  them  credit  for.  Who  would  say  that  the  local 
preachers  in  the  Methodist  Church  are  a  menace  to  the  dignity 
and  reputation  of  the  higher  clergy?  Yet  the  scheme  here 
presented  has  very  little  in  common  with  the  local  ministry  io 
the  M.  E.  Church,  and  is  free  from  what  is  most  objectionable 
in  that  system. 

I  anticipate  another  objection:  That  some  of  these  evangelists 
would  fall  into  the  conceit  that  they  ought  to  be  bishops,  with- 
out further  preparation,  and  that  they  would  be  encouraged  in 
this  by  others.  Quite  likely  such  cases  would  occur,  just  as 
other  evils  and  mischiefs  occur,  in  every  department  of  church 
work,  that  require  the  assertion  of  authority  by  the  spiritual 
powers  that  be.  That  is  all  there  is  of  it.  So  other  objections 
might  be  brought  against  an  evangelistic  scheme  like  this ;  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  are  valid,  or  even  plausible.  There 
is  only  one  more  that  I  think  is  worthy  of  attention,  namely, 
that  such  local  evangelists  l>eing  engaged,  usually,  in  some  secu- 
lar business,  would  be  in  constant  danger  of  besmirching  religion 
with  secularism.  No,  never,  unless  the  man  is  a  religious  pre- 
tender,  in  which  case  his  devious  course  in  business  will  reveal 
his  true  character  and  subject  him  to  ecclesiastical  trial  ~and^ 
discipline.  Away  with  the  sentiment  that  religion  is  one  thing 
and  secular  business  quite  something  else.     On  the  contrary 
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there  is  no  better  gauge  of  a  man's  religion  than  his  conduct  of 
worldly  affairs.  Then,  too,  it  woald  be  well  anderstood  that 
such  arrangement  is  bat  temporary,  and  that  the  full  pastorate 
means  as  complete  separation  as  possible  from  the  cares  of 
things  temporal.  Any  community  could  be  made  to  understand 
this  in  five  minates. 

W  ould  not  this  be  a  most  effectual  means  of  elevating  the 
standard  of  the  local  diaconate  and  presbyterate?  Here  would 
be  one  of  them  to  show  by  precept  and  example  that  there  is 
more  meaning  in  those  oflSces  than  has  been  commonly  supposed. 

Here  is  a  plan — very  crudely  outlined,  I  am  painfully  aware 
^-to  utilize  the  talent  of  the  Church  at  the  least  possible  ex- 
pense; not  to  save  the  people's  money,  except  to  put  it  to  the 
best  uses,  where  .it  can  do  the  most  good  (as  politicians  say, 
though  not  as  they  do),  where  the  results  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  outlay,  in  growing  towns  and  cities,  that  will  in  turn 
become  sources  of  rich  supply  and  pecuniary  aid  in  mission  work. 

We  may  see  also  another  great  advantage  here.  The  people 
served  by  one  who  like  themselves  is  in  business  and  not  de- 
pendent on  a  salary,  might,  some  of  them,  feel  indifferent  about 
contributing  to  make  up  the  one  hundred  dollars,  or  whatever 
it  might  be.  But  the  incumbent  in  this  case  asks  not  for  him- 
self, but  for  the  cause  of  missions.  He  tells  the  people  that 
they  are  under  moral  obligation  to  contribute  a  certain  amount, 
and  as  much  more  as  they  can  to  further  the  work ;  that  he 
himself  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  and  looks  to 
it  for  what  little  compensation  he  is  to  receive.  In  fact,  of  all 
ministers  of  the  gospel  he  is  the  most  independent  and  free  in 
this  respect,  and  can  thus  indirectly  raise  his  own  salary  with* 
out  the  nerve-racking  fear  (which  most  of  us  have  experienced) 
of  being  regarded  as  mercenary  and  self-seeking. 

The  Reformed  Church,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  will 
never  be  induced  to  seek  the  aid  of  evangelistic  meteors,  great 
or  small.  Up  in  the  air  meteors  may  serve  a  good  purpose ;  but 
here  on  terra  firma  the  Reformed  Church  at  least  has  no  use 
for  them.     Her  idea  of  the  Church  and  ministry  and  of  the 
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nature  of  Christianity  forbids  anything  of  the  kind.  Bat  she 
has  a  ministry  consisting  of  three  distinct  orders,  and  she  ought 
not  to  rest  satisfied  with  what  has  been  a  fact,  whatever  the 
theory^  that  only  one  of  these  orders  has  ever  performed  a  part 
at  all  commensurate  with  the  powers  and  authority  conferred 
in  the  ordination  of  elders  and  deacons.  The  office  for  induct- 
ing men  into  these  orders  is  truly  Scriptural,  but  practically  it 
is  a  form  with  little  corresponding  substance,  the  happy  excep- 
tions only  serving  to  magnify  the  practical  defects. 

Here  it  was  my  intention  to  stop;  but  a  thought  has  occurred 
to  me  on  this  subject  which  I  feel  urged  to  express.  Would  it 
not  be  a  most  excellent  thing  if  young  men  preparing  for  evan- 
gelistic work  would  make  teaching  their  profession  ?  By  taking 
a  full  course  at  a  normal  school,  and  the  prescribed  course  for 
evangelists,  they  would  stand  a  first-class  chance  of  appointment 
as  public-school  teachers  just  where  their  services  would  be 
needed  as  evangelist  deacons  or  elders.  They  would  be  exerting 
a  double  influence  for  good  in  the  community.  The  school 
would  be,  of  course,  non-sectarian,  but  not  any  the  less  Chris- 
tian on  that  account,  and  the  little  flock  of  Christian  people 
would  not  be  deprived  of  a  shepherd.  Would  not  this  go  far  in 
solving  the  moral  and  religious  problem  in  popular  education, 
as  well  as  the  rural  mission  problem?  The  deacon,  or  elder, 
would  have  plenty  of  time  during  the  long  vacations  to  attend 
to  pastoral  work;  and  during  the  sessions  of  the  school  he 
would  be  constantly  increasing  his  mental  stock  and  his  ability 
to  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist.  It  would  seem  that  this  par- 
ticular feature  of  the  proposed  scheme  ought  alone  to  commend 
it  to  the  Church  for  consideration  and  action. 


IV. 
"LUTHERANI8M  AND  THE  REAL  PRESENCE." 

BY  REV.  J.  W.  8ANTEB,  DJ). 

In  the  Augast  No.  of  the  Magazine  of  Christian  Literature 
appeared  a  short  notice  referring  to  an  article  in  the  Homiletical 
Review  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Riemensnyder,  D.D.^  of 
New  York,  with  the  above  caption,  in  which  it  is  said  that  he 
roundly  affirmed  the  old  Lutheran  doctrine  of  Gonsubstantia- 
tion.  He  says  :  ^'  The  Real  Presence  is  the  peerless  jewel  of  the 
JEvangelieal  Lutheran  Church.^*  The  matter  of  which  his  article 
treats  is  interesting  both  doGtrinally  and  historically.  In  our 
day,  we  are  told  that ''  Union  is  in  the  air,"  and,  therefore,  it  will 
be  well  to  understand  clearly  the  denominational  positions, 
especially  theologically,  that,  amid  the  vast  amount  of  rubbish, 
we  may  know  what  will  be  worth  saving  and  what  should  go 
overboard. 

In  that  article  it  is  said :  ^^  By  thus  standing  immutably  for 
the  teaching  of  Scripture  and  the  faith  of  ancient  and  universal 
Christendom,  Luther  averted  the  gravest  danger  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  swung  it  into  the  safe  channel  of  conservatism." 
Again  :  '^  While  other  churches  are  in  life-and-death  struggle  to 
preserve  the  Christian  foundations,  the  Lutheran  Church,  with 
these  long  settled,  peaceably  addresses  itself  to  the  development 
of  the  noblest  trees  of  orthodox  evangelical  theology,  and  to 
the  culture  of  the  richest  fruits  of  practical  piety."  This  the 
Rev.  R.  allows  himself  to  write  in  the  face  of  some  seventeen 
different  phases  or  divisions  in  the  Lutheran  denomination,  as 
reported  in  The  Voice^  ranging  from  the  lowest,  baldest  view  of 
the  Sacraments,  all  the  way  to  that  akin  with  Transubstantia- 
tion.     Is  it  not  true  that,  in  that  very  body,  there  are  parties, 
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unchurching  others  of  the  same  name,  but  not  of  the  same  mind, 
and  under  no  circumstances  will  fellowship  with  such  f  There 
seems  to  be  little  to  bind  together  these  different  divisions  in  the 
counting  of  numbers  which  is  done  but  the  talismanic  name  of 
Martin  Luther.  '^All  schools  of  Lutheran  divines  appeal  to 
his  authority :  the  extreme  orthodox^  who  out-Luther  Luther  in 
devotion  to  the  letter:  the  moderate  or  middle  party,  who 
adhere  only  to  the  substance  of  hi«  teaching ;  and  the  ration- 
alists, who  reject  his  creed,  but  regard  him  as  the  standard- 
bearer  of  the  freedom  of  private  judgment  and  dissent  from  all 
authority."  (Schaff's  Ch.  Hist,  Vol.  VL,  p.  731.) 

Prof.  Ad.  Harnack  (Martin  Luther,  Giessen,  1883,  p.  4)  well 
says:  ^' Fast  jede  Parte!  unter  uns  hat  ihren  Luther  und  meint 
den  wahren  zu  haben.  Die  Yerehrung  fur  Luther  vereinigt 
mehr  als  die  Halfte  unserer  Nation  und  die  Auffassung  Luther'a 
trennt  sie."  (Note,  same  page.) 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  two  leaders  appear 
— Luther  in  Germany  and  Zwingli  in  Switzerland, — who  com- 
menced a  reformation  in  the  Church  much  needed,  and  earnestly 
desired  even  by  some  of  the  pious  and  God-fearing  men  in  the 
Romish  Church.  They  were  led  to  the  work  independently  of 
each  other,  about  the  same  time,  and  from  different  convictions, 
each  one  occupying  a  different  standpoint.  This  is  summed  up 
thus:  ''Away  with  legal  bondage  and  work  righteousness,"  was 
Luther's  cry.  "Away  with  idolatry  and  moral  corruption," was 
the  motto  of  Zwingli,  Farel,  Calvin  and  Knox.  Both  aimed  at 
reforming  abuses  and  eliminating  corruptions  then  existing. 
Agreeing  on  many  points  of  doctrine,  it  is  said,  "  that  at  the 
conference  held  in  Marburg,  Luther  and  Zwingli  agreed  in  four- 
teen and  a  half  Articles,  and  differed  only  in  the  other  half  of 
the  Fifteenth  Article  concerning  the  Real  Presence.''  (Schaff's 
Creeds,  etc.,  p.  212.)  Much  had  been  written,  and  from  now 
on  more,  on  both  sides,  and  in  the  Artiole  referred  to,  it  is  said, 
'^  Calvin,  who  largely  agreed  with  Luther,  termed  the  Zwinglian 
view  '  profane.'  "  But,  in  fairness  to  Zwingli,  much  misunder- 
stood and  misrepresented  (his  time  is  coming),  his  view,  which 
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CalTin  wo  ohMracterised,  was  airected  against  and  stood  opposed 
to  the  idea  of  the  Romish  Mass,  which  aflSrmed  a  dailj  offering 
or  sacrifice,  and  his  view,  or  statement,  therefore,  was  made  to 
partake  more  of  the  negative.  That,  no  doubt,  led  him  to  speak 
of  the  Sacrament  as  commemorative,  without  affirming  the  posi- 
tive side ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  low,  bald  view,  often  attrib- 
uted to  Zwingli,  UHM9  not  hie  view,  as  will  further  on  appear. 

What  now  is  the  history  as  set  forth  bj  Dr.  Riemensnyder  ? 
One  thing  is  certain,  viz :  that  the  generally  accepted  view  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  as  now  held  by  the  largest  portion  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  is  not  that  of  Luther,  but  is  clearly  the  Cal- 
vinistie,  partaking  even  more  of  the  Zwinglian  than  that  of 
Luther.  At  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  June  25,  1530,  a  Confession 
was  read,  drawn  up  by  Melancthon,  which  was  not  simply  a 
Lutheran  protest^  but  the  protest  of  Protestantism,  setting  forth 
facts  and  doctrines  which  were  pressing  for  a  solution.  Among 
other  articles  the  Tenth,  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  reads  thus :  '*'  Of 
the  Supper  of  the  Lord  they  teach  that  the  (true)  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  truly  present  (under  the  form  of  bread  and 
wine),  and  are  (there)  communicated  to  those  that  eat  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  (and  received).  And  they  disapprove  of  .those 
that  teach  otherwise  (wherefore  all  the  opposite  doctrine  is 
rejected).''  This  statement,  it  is  said,  was  satisfactory  to  the 
Romanist.  Already  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  expresses 
itself,  though  indefinitely  enough,  yet  still  in  a  manner  to 
enable  Catholics  to  declare  themselves  tolerably  satisfied  with 
it.  The  "Apology"  is  still  more  explicit,  for,  in  a  few  brief 
words,  it  says,  that  a  sacrament  is  a  ceremony,  or  work  insti- 
tuted by  God,  wherein  that  is  represented  to  us,  which  the 
grace  annexed  to  the  ceremony  proffers.  {Moehler*8  St/mboliam, 
p.  284.)  At  the  same  time,  July  11th,  another  Confession, 
known  as  the  ''  Tetrapolitan,"  hastily  drawn  up  by  Bucer,  in  the 
name  of  the  four  cities,  was  submitted,  but  unfortunately  was 
denied  a  hearing :  **  It  consisted  of  twenty-three  chapters,  besides- 
the  Preface  and  Conclusion.  In  the  Eighteenth  Chapter  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  couched  in  dubious  language, 
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which  was  intended  to  comprehena,  in  sabstanoe,  the  Lutheran 
and  Zwinglian  theories,  and  contains  the  germ  of  the  view  after- 
wards more  clearly  and  fully  developed  by  Calvin."  "  In  this 
ordinance,  it  is  said,  Christ  offers  to  his  followers,  as  truly 
now  as  at  the  institution,  His  very  body  and  blood  as  spiritual 
food  and  drink,  whereby  their  souls  are  nourished  to  everlast- 
ing life"  (Schaff's  Greeds,  etc.).  This  shows  that  at  that  day 
already  two  tendencies  were  present  and  striving  for  recogni- 
tion. Melancthon,  the  author  of  the  Confession,  always  willing 
to  compromise  and  reconcile  differences,  saw  fit,  in  1540,  to 
alter  the  Tenth  Article,  so  as  to  read,  ^'  Concerning  the  Supper 
of  the  Lord  they  teach  that  with  bread  and  wine  are  truly  ex- 
hibited the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  to  those  that  eat  in  the 
Lord*s  Supper,"  At  first  little  account  was  kept  of  this  change, 
until  Dr.  Eck  directed  attention  to  it,  and  then  the  theological 
war  opened  afresh.  It  is  admitted  by  Zockler  that  the  Tenth 
Article  is  Calmnuerend  and  Bticerianiairend,  in  the  sense  of  the 
Wittenberg  Concordia  of  1536,  whereby  Bucer,  with  Melanc- 
thon's  express  cooperation  and  the  subsequent  consent  of  Calvin, 
endeavored  to  unite  the  Lutheran  and  the  Swiss."  As  the  con- 
troversy was  carried  on  and  the  doctrine  developed,  it  finally 
found  expression  in  the  "Formula  of  Concord,"  where  it  is 
clearly  stated  as  follows :  "  Article  Seventh.  We  believe, 
teach  and  confess  that  in  the  Lord's  Supper  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  are  truly  and  substantially  present,  and  that  they  are 
truly  distributed  and  taken  together  with  the  bread  and  wine. 

Not  only  spiritually  through  faith,  but  also'  by  the 

mouth,  nevertheless,  not  capernaitically,  but  after  a  spiritual 
and  heavenly  manner,  by  reason  of  the  sacramental  union." 
"  It  (Article  Seventh)  sets  forth  clearly  and  fully  the  doctrine 
of  Consubstantiation  (as  it  is  usually  called  in  distinction  from 
the  Romish  Transubstantiation),  i.  e,,  of  the  co-existence  of  two 
distinct  yet  inseparable  substances  in  the  Sacrament.  It  is  the 
•doctrine  of  the  real  and  svAstantial  presence  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  tn,  vrith,  and  under  the  elements  of  bread  and 
wine  {in  cum  et  sub  pane  et  vino),  and  the  oral  manducation  of 
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both  substances  by  unbelieving  as  well  as  believing  communi- 
cantSy  though  with  opposite  effects  ....  the  notion  of  a 
capernaitic  or  physical  eating  with  the  teeth  is  indignantly 
rejected  as  a  malignant  and  blasphemous  slander  of  the  sacra- 
mentarians/'  ^'  and  yet  Luther  himself  unequivocally  taught 
the  literal  masticaUan  of  Christ's  body.  He  gave  it  as  the  sum 
of  his  belief^  to  which  he  would  adhere  though  the  world  should 
collapse,  that  Christ's  body  was  auegetheUiy  gegesaen  und  mit  den 
zdhnen  zerbiesen  "  (Briefe  Ed.  by  De  Wette,  vol.  iv.,  p.  572).  (See 
Prof.  Kurtz,  Ch.  His.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  270.)  He  instructed  Melanc- 
then  to  insist  on  this  in  the  conference  he  had  with  Bucer  in 
Cassel,  December,  1534;  but  Melancthon,  though  not  emanci- 
pated from  Luther's  view  at  that  time,  declined  to  shoulder  it 
as  his  own,  and  began  to  change  his  ground  on  the  Eucharistic 
question.  (Corp.  Ref.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  822 ;  Ebrard,  Abendmahl,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  375  etseq.)  (Schaff''s  Creeds,  etc.,  p.  317  and  Note.)  This, 
then,  is  the  interpretation  of  Article  Ten  as  given  by  Martin 
Luther  himself.     Of  that  there  can  be  no  mistake. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  altered  Augsburg  Confession  of  1540. 
Zwingli  had  been  characterized  as  a  rationalist.  Rev.  R.  affirmed 
in  his  article,  ^'  that  in  Zwingli  he  (Luther)  was  face  to  face 
with  the  modern  rationalistic  tendency."  Accepting  this,  it  is 
surprisingly  strange  that  the  large  mass  of  Lutheran  Churches 
then,  and  even  some  of  the  universities,  were  thus  brought 
under  Zwinglian  influences  and  wrought  the  reign  of  rational- 
ism in  the  very  country  where  Luther's  reformation  started  and 
developed,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  credible.  Luther  at 
one  time  regarded  Zwingli  an  un-Christ  (heathen),  but  after  be- 
coming better  acquainted  with  him,  as  at  Marburg,  though  he 
refused  Zwingli  his  hand,  in  a  letter  to  BuUinger,  1538,  ''he 
found  that  the  Swiss  were  not  such  bad  people  as  he  had 
imagined,  and  that  Zwingli  impressed  him  at  Marburg  as  a  very 
good  man  {opHmue  vir).  Jonas  described  the  Reformed  leaders, 
^  all  learned  men,'  and  Zwingli  seems  well  versed  in  letters." 
^  In  the  Tetrapolitan  Confession,  that  of  the  four  cities,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  ch.  xviii.,  is  said  to  be  couched 
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in  dubious  language,  perhaps  for  a  purpose.  In  the  Confession 
Zwingli  sent  to  King  Francis  I.,  his  last  word  on  the  subject  of 
the  Eucharisty  you  read  this :  "We  believe  thai  Christ  is  tnUypres- 
erU  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  yea,  that  there  is  no  communion  without 
such  presence  .  .  .  We  believe  that  the  true  body  of  Christ  is 
eaten  in  the  Communion.  Not  in  a  gross  and  carnal  manner, 
but  in  a  sacramental  and  spiritual  manner,  by  the  religious,  be- 
lieving, and  pious  heart."  '^  This  passage  comes  so  near  the 
Oalvinistic  view  that  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  it." 
Would  Calvin  call  that  profane  ?  Is  Zwingli  thus  a  rationalist, 
as  often  charged  ?  Had  he  lived  and  developed  his  theory,  it 
is  altogether  probable  that  it  would  have  been  in  full  accord 
with  that  of  Melancthon  and  Calvin.  Dorner,  in  His.  Prot. 
TheoL,  Vol  I.,  p.  308,  says :  "  When  he  (Zwingli)  calls  the  Sup- 
per sometimes  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  sometimes, 
and  more  frequently,  the  remembrance  of  the  death  of  Christ 
and  of  all  the  benefits  which  it  confers  on  us,  the  inference  is 
not  to  be  drawn  from  that  circumstance,  any  more  than  from 
the  word  '  Eucharist '  of  the  early  Church,  that  he  considered 
the  essence  of  the  Supper  to  be  the  remembrance  as  a  subjec- 
tive performance.  His  only  concern  is  to  set  aside  in  this  way 
the  idea  of  a  sacrifice  of  the  mass  as  a  constantly  repeated 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  to  excite  to  the  appropriation  of  that 
sacrifice,  which  happened  once,  and  avails  forever,  by  means  of 
the  reminiscence  of  grace-receiving  faith.  That  he  thinks  of 
Christ  as  present  is  undeniable :  He  was  at  this  feast,  host  and 
banquet  food  (*hospes  et  epulum').*' 

In  the  theory  of  Luther  we  have  his  statement  of  the  doctrine 
as  that  of  ConsuAstantiaiion,  carrying  with  it  the  doctrine  of  the 
Ubiquity  of  the  Body  of  Christy  both  of  which  Melancthon,  Calvin 
and  Zwingli  repudiated  and  in  opposition  they  affirmed  the  spir- 
itual real-presence,  mediated  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
We  offer  no  criticism  on  the  theory,  but  simply  to  present  a 
clear  and  true  statement.  The  viewjof  Melancthon,  Calvin  and 
Zwingli  differs  widely  from  that  of  Luther  as  given  by  himself, 
and  the  Lutheran  theory,  as  now  held,  is  more  in  accord  with 
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the  altered  Confenon  of  1540,  and  the  Reformed.  This  too^ 
18  the  form  in  which  the  doctrine  is  held  hj  the  largest  portion 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  and  the  theory  of  Consabstantiation 
and  the  Ubiqaitj  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  fandamental  in  the 
Lutheran  Church  holding  the  Confession  of  1580,  and  as  inter- 
preted by  Luther  himself,  is  repudiated  and  is  not  held.  Dr. 
Wolf,  professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  Pa«, 
in  a  tract  entitled  "  The  Lutherans,"  says,  ^^  The  Sacraments, 
which  in  common  with  others  they  hold  to  be  signs  and  memorials, 
Lutherans  regard  also  as  vehicles  and  bearers  of  invisible  energy, 
through  which  the  ascended  Redeemer  touches  the  individual 
soul,  enduing  it  in  baptism  with  the  beginning  of  a  new  life 
and  nourishing  it  in  the  Supper  by  the  Communion  of  His  body 
and  blood."  **  Lutherans  hold  that  the  bread  remains  bread, 
the  wine  remains  wine,  but  in  the  sacramental  reception  of 
these  there  is  a  unique  reception  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  a 
communion  of  His  body  and  blood/'  This  is  genuine  Reformed 
doctrine,  but  unfortunately  not  that  of  Luther,  as  he  stated  it 
himself  and  on  which  he  insisted. 

Let  us  now  place  them  side  by  side  and  see. 


Amcu  X.  Avoa.  Gov.  Dm.  Wotw.  Zwnfou^t  Ooh.         RBroftMBD—Hsm.  Cat. 

LuTBBm'0  **8uMiiA.**  xhe  braul  remaiot  WabelitTt  that  Christ  QuettioM  75, 7«,  78,— 
**The  body  of  Christ  bread,  ths  wine  remains  is  truly  present  In  the  that  he  feeds  and  noar« 
is  troly  eaten  in  and  wine,  bat  in  the  sacra-  Lord**  Supper, . .  .  that  ishes  my  soul  to  eTer> 
with  the  bread,  so  that  mental  reception  of  the  body  of  Christ  is  lastiDg  life,  with  His 
what  the  bread  effects  these  ttiere  is  a  unique  eaten  in  the  Oommu-  crucified  body  and  shed 
and  aoftn,  the  bo^y  of  reception  of  the  Lord  nion  in  a  sacramental  Mood,  etc., . . .  but  also 
Christ  eflSects  and  suf-  Jesus  Christ,  a  com-  and  qtiritual  manner,  to  beoome  more  and 
fers :  thus  it  is  distri-  mnnlon   of    His  body  (As  abore.)  more  united  to  Hie  sa- 

buted,  masticaled  and  and  blood.  cred  body,  by  the  Uuly 

swallowed  '*  AiugetheiU^  (As  aboTe.)  Ghost,  ...  so  Hie  cru- 

f0gtt$tm    wmd    mk   dea  cified    body   and   shed 

mAimm  jerMwea.  blood  are  the  true  meat 

and  drink  whereby  our 
souls  are  fed  to  eternal 
life,  etc.,  ete. 

Let  any  one  compare  these  statements  and  judge  for  himself.  Is 
it  not  clear  that  the  doctrine  as  now  held  differs  widely  from  that 
of  Luther,  and  does  not  Dr.  Wolf,  with  the  largest  portion  of  his 
church  fall  in,  hold  and  teach  what  in  germ  was  at  hand  in  the  Te- 
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trapolitan  Confession,  and,  after  ten  years,  appeared  in  the  al- 
tered Confession  of  1540,  which,  developed  more  fully  by  Calvin, 
found  expression  in  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  of  1663,  and 
which  theory  of  the  doctrine  is,  in  this  day,  accepted  by  that 
large  reformed  portion  of  Protestantism,  as  the  Confessions  of 
these  various  branches  amply  teach.  Had  Zwingli  lived  there 
can  be  no  question  he  would  have  developed  his  view,  as  it  was 
in  germ  already  in  his  Confession  to  King  Francis  I.,  and 
would  have  been  in  full  accord  with  that  of  Calvin.  On  several 
important  points  in  theology  he  stood  far  in  advance  of  his  time, 
towards  which  the  thought  of  the  Protestant  world  is  gradually 
coming.  The  truth  is,  Zwingli*s  time  is  coming.  Furthermore, 
it  is  not  to  be  questioned  that,  had  Luther  and  his  theologians 
expressed  themselves  at  Marburg,  and  during  that  long-con- 
tinued controversy,  as  Lutheran  theologians  are  now  doing,  there 
would  have  been  no  occasion  for  a  divided  Protestantism.  Then 
it  was  different  as  Rev.  K.  declares  in  his  Article,  from  what 
we  now  have.  Then  it  was  Consubstantiation,  m,  tinth  and 
under  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Ubiquity  of  the  Body  of  Christ, 
now  it  is  the  Spiritual  real,  as  in  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  of 
1663, 

As  the  case  now  stands  there  is  hope,  perhaps  in  the  far 
future,  of  a  united  Evangelical  Protestant  Church,  seeing  that 
the  largest  portion  of  the  Protestant  world,  all  the  reformed 
bodies,  as  the  Presbyterian,  Congregational  with  the  Episcopal, 
Methodist  and  the  largest  portion  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
make  common  with  this  much-discussed  and  much  and  often 
misrepresented  doctrine,  as  their  Catechisms,  Confessions  and 
teaching  show,  and  in  this  way  are  reaching  out  towards  the 
goal  ardently  longed  and  prayed  for, ''  that  they  all  may  be  one." 


V. 

PITTSBURG   SYNOD— ITS   TWENTY-FIFTH 

ANNIVERSARY. 

bt  re^'.  a.  e.  trcxal,  d.  d. 

Introduction. 

Thb  hidden  forces  operative  in  human  society  are  many  and 
various.  They  may  be  likened  unto  subterranean  water-courses, 
large  and  small^  that  flow  in  all  directions  underneath  our  feet, 
whose  existence  and  location  are  revealed  to  us  only  by  the  well- 
drillers'  shaft  that  pierces  them  and  by  the  many  springs  on  the 
hill-side  and  in  the  valley  from  which  flows  the  water  that  forms 
our  rills  and  rivers  and  feeds  our  lakes  and  seas.  Were  the 
water-veins  of  the  earth  to  become  empty,  the  fountains  and 
rivers  would  soon  dry  up  and  the  ocean  be  deprived  of  its 
necessary  supply  of  fresh  water. 

Society  is  a  bed  of  humanity  underneath  the  surface  of  which  are 
at  work  all  the  time  invisible  forces,  whose  existence  and  strength 
are  known  only  by  the  various  results  produced  by  them  from  time 
to  time.  And  were  society  in  some  way  robbed  of  these  inher- 
ent spiritual  forces,  it  would  soon  reach  a  state  of  stagnation. 
But  to  discern  these  living  powers,  and  accurately  trace  them 
to  but  a  limited  extent,  requires  faculties  of  apprehension  of 
a  peculiar  kind  and  superior  order.  And  yet,  almost  any 
one  can  feel  the  existence  of  these  forces  operative  in  the  vari- 
ous affiairs  of  men,  and  the  study  of  no  subject  is  more  replete 
with  interest  and  a  more  fruitful  source  of  edification,  than  the 
contemplation  of  the  silent  influences  and  forces  at  work  in  the 
complex  organization  of  human  society. 

Nothing  exerts  an  influence  so  powerful,  among  the  funda- 
mental elements  of  society,  as  the  religion  of  the  people.    And 
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no  religion  is  so  mighty  in  controlling  and  moulding  the  life  of 
the  people,  in  all  its  various  manifestations,  as  our  holy  Chris- 
tianity represented  by  the  Church  of  the  living  God. 

It  can  consequently  not  be  otherwise  but  that  every  advance 
movement  of  the  Church,  every  betterment  in  the  form  of 
organization,  and  every  new  mode  of  operation,  puts  into  ac- 
tivity new  forces  that  may  perchance  sooner  or  later  exhaust 
themselves  and  pass  away,  though  not  without  having  effected 
some  results,  or  that  may  accumulate  strength  as  the  years  roll 
on,  being  productive  of  good  until  lost  in  the  ages  of  the  world 
to  come. 

When  the  Classes  east  of  the  State  of  Ohio  and  west  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains  were  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  formed 
into  a  synodical  organization  of  their  own,  there  were  set  in 
motion  religious  forces  whose  good  results  already  accomplished 
it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  appreciate  fully  at  this  time ;  and 
of  whose  accomplishments  in  the  future  for  the  welfare  of  man, 
no  mind,  however  great  its  power  of  prophetic  vision,  is  able 
to  form  an  adequate  conception. 

As  Pittsburg  Synod  has  held  its  twenty-fifth  annual  sessions, 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  members  thereof  to  stop  a  moment 
in  the  midst  of  their  present  labors  and  cares,  and  look  upon 
their  past  history  with  the  view  of  realizing  what  they  once 
were  as  an  ecclesiastical  body  and  what  they  now  are ;  of  be- 
holding what  by  the  favor  of  the  Lord  they  were  enabled  to. 
effect,  and  what  they  failed  to  accomplish ;  of  thanking  the 
Lord  for  His  great  grace  and  rich  blessings  already  bestowed 
upon  them;  of  penitently  praying  for  His  forgiving  mercy; 
and  of  invoking  upon  themselves  a  larger  measure  of  the  divine 
Spirit,  in  order  that  they  may  be  more  faithful  in  the  future  and 
accomplish  still  greater  results  for  the  Master  than  they  have 
ever  done  in  the  past. 

Preliminary   Stbps. 

It  is  proper  that  a  brief  history  of  Pittsburg  Synod  shonld 
at  this  time  be  put  on  record.     We  will,  therefore,  first  of  all, 
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trace  the   preliminary  actions  which  led    to   the   formation  of 
this  Synod. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Westmoreland  Classis  in  1865, 
"  The  following  preamble  and  resolution  were  adopted  : '' 

^^  Whefecu^  The  geographical  boundaries  of  the  Westmore- 
land Classis  lie  altogether  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ;  and, 

*' Whereas,  The  expenses  incurred  in  sending  delegates  to 
Synod  are  so  great,  owing  to  the  distances ;  therefore, 

^^Besolvedf  That  this  Classis  respectfully  petition  the  Synod 
of  Ohio  and  adjacent  States  to  dismiss  her  to  the  Eastern 
Synod." 

A  strong  reason  for  this  action,  not  expressed  but  well  under- 
stood by  both  Classis  and  Synod,  was  the  fact  that  the  Classis 
was,  at  the  time,  not  in  harmony  with  the  Synod  on  the  various 
questions  of  theology  and  cultus  by  which  the  whole  Church 
was  then  very  much  agitated.  The  Ohio  Synod  at  its  meeting 
in  May,  1866,  laid  this  petition  of  Westmoreland  Classis  on  the 
table  for  one  year. 

By  incidental  conferences  and  private  discussions  on  the  part 
of  the  ministers  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  the  thought  gradu- 
ally came  to  prevail  that  the  right  thing  to  be  done  was  the 
organization  of  a  new  Synod.  Westmoreland  Classis,  conse- 
quently, at  its  annual  meeting  held  in  Somerset,  in  1866, 
adopted  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  : 

^*  Whereas^  The  several  Classes  embraced  within  the  territory 
known  as  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Western  New  York  lie  so 
far  from  the  centres  of  our  respective  District  Synods,  so  that 
the  expenses  incurred  in  sending  delegates  to  Synod  are  usually 
very  large;  therefore, 

"i2e«oteed.  That  we  respectfully  ask  General  Synod  to  recom- 
mend the  formation  of  the  Classes  of  West  New  York,  St. 
Paul's,  Clarion,  and  Westmoreland,  into  a  District  Synod,  to  be 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Synod  of  Pittsburg. 

^^liesolved,  That  the  oflBcers  of  Classis  be  instructed  to  me- 
morialize the  General  Synod  with  tlie  above  action." 

The  General  Synod  being  in  regular  sessions  a  few  months 
14 
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later  (November  1,  1866,  at  Dayton,  Ohio),  took  favorable 
action  on  the  above  overture,  authorizing  the  Glasses  interested 
to  take  the  necessary  constitutional  steps  '^  to  secure  their  organ- 
ization into  a  District  Synod,  to  be  known  as  the  Pittsburg 
Synod.'^ 

The  necessary  preliminary  steps  were  not  taken  without  some 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  West  New  York  Classis.  In  1867,  in  reply 
to  a  communication  from  the  Westmoreland  Classis  on  the  subject 
of  the  new  Synod,  it  passed  this  action  :  ^^ Resolved^  That  West 
New  York  Classis  prefers  the  formation  of  a  German  Synod 
of  the  East."  In  1869,  however,  the  Classis  fell  in  with  the 
movement.  The  Eastern  Synod  at  first,  also,  hesitated  to  sanc- 
tion the  formation  of  the  proposed  Synod.  In  1867  Clarion 
and  St.  Paul's  Classes  petitioned  it  for  dismissions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entering  into  the  organization  of  Pittsburg  Synod. 
This  petition  was  referred  back  to  the  Classes  by  the  Synod 
for  reconsideration.  This  action  is  explained  by  the  following 
facts : 

The  formation  of  a  general  body  in  1863  out  of  the  Eastern 
and  Ohio  Synods  contemplated  the  division  of  these  Synods,  so 
that  the  District  Synods  would  be  smaller  in  size  and  more  in 
number.  Consequently,  in  1865  the  Eastern  Synod  submitted 
the  question  of  dividing  the  body  into  two  or  more  District 
Synods  to  its  Classes.  Six  of  the  Classes  voted  negatively  on 
the  proposition  and  nine  voted  affirmatively,  though  some  of 
them  did  so  conditionally.  The  result  showed  that  the  Synod 
was  far  from  being  of  one  mind  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
Further,  it  was  felt  by  some  members  of  the  Eastern  Synod, 
that  because  of  the  greatly  disturbed  condition  of  the  Church 
by  the  liturgical  and  other  questions,  the  General  Synod  had, 
perhaps,  better  be  dissolved.  At  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Synod,  in  1869,  in  Philadelphia,  a  motion  was  made  to  dissolve 
the  body,  and  was  defeated  by  only  a  small  majority.  It  was 
thought  that  if  the  General  Synod  should  be  discontinued,  then 
the  Eastern  Synod  had  better  remain  intact.  This  opinion, 
and  the  fact  that  the  matter  could   come  before  that  body  in 
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1868  or  1869  again,  before  the  General  Synod  oould  take  final 
action  in  the  case,  caused  the  Eastern  Synod  in  1867  to  send 
back  for  reconsideration  the  petition  of  Clarion  aail  St.  Paul's 
Classea  for  diemission  from  its  body. 

Westmoreland  Classis,  at  Berlin,  in  1868,  passed  the  follow- 
ing action  : 

"  WhereoM,  the  interests  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Western 
Pennsylrania  and  Western  New  York  imperatively  demand 
that  the  several  Classes  comprised  in  said  territory  Hbould  be 
organized  into  a  Synod;  therefore  be  it,  and  it  is  hereby, 
resolved  by  this  Classis  : 

"1st.  That  we  request  Synod,  at  its  next  annual  meeting, 
to  dismiss  ns  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  with  t^e  Clarion,  SL 
Paul,  and  Western  New  York  Classes  of  the  Eastern  Synod,  in 
petitioning  the  General  Synod  at  its  next  meeting  to  constitute 
the  aforesaid  Classes  into  the  proposed  Synod. 

"2d.  That  we  request  the  Glasses  of  Clarion,  St,  Paul,  and 
Western  New  York,  respectively,  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  to  confer  with  a  similar  committee  from  this  body,  with 
reference  to  taking  the  necessary  preliminary  steps  towardi 
securing  the  desired  synodical  organization  at  as  early  a  day  as 
possible. 

"  3d.  That  the  committee  from  this  body  called  for  in  tbo 
above  resolution  be  appointed  by  us  at  the  present  meeting." 

The  committee  appointed  consisted  of  Revs.  T.  J.  Barkley, 
F.  £.  Levan,  and  J.  H.  Wagner. 

The  following  year,  1869,  this  committee  reported  to  Classii, 
at  Irwin,  as  follows : — 

"The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  annasl  ue«ting  to 
confer  with  simitar  committees  from  Clarion,  St.  Paul,  and 
'  Western  New  York  Clagses,  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  a 
District  Synod,  would  report, — 

"That  we  held  a  meeting  in  I^ttsburg  last  May,  and,  afMr 
due  consideration,  it  was  resolved  ut  lay  tli«  suhjecc  ^mtort 
above-named  Clashes   at   their   approaching  annual    uii-rtli 
Accordingly,  Bev.  F,  K.  Levan  wa4  appointed  to  visit  West 
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New  York  Classis,  and  in  person  present  the  subject  to  tha^ 
body  ;  and  Rev.  T.  J.  Barkley  was  instructed  to  address  Cla^ 
rion  and  St.  Paul  Classes  by  letter.   All  the  Classes  respond 
favorably  by  the  appointment  of  the  desired  committees, 
regular  joint  meeting  of  the  committees  thus  appointed  has  no 
yet  been  held;    but  at  two  informal  meetings  the  following 
points  were  agreed  upon : 

'*  1.  That  Revs.  T.  J.  Barkley,  J.  B.  Kniest,  and  William 
Landis  be  appointed  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Eastern 
Synod,  and  secure  the  dismission  of  Clarion,  Western  New 
York,  and  St.  Paul  Classes  from  the  said  Synod,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  uniting  in  the  formation  of  the  proposed  District 
Synod. 

'*  2.  That  all  the  committees  of  the  several  Classes  directly 
interested  sign  a  petition,  praying  the  Eastern  Synod  to  grant 
the  above-mentioned  Classes  their  dismission  for  the  purpose 
already  stated. 

^^  3.  That  the  particular  form  in  which  the  matter  shall  be 
laid  before  the  General  Synod  be  postponed  until  its  meeting 
in  November,  when  the  committees  can  meet  and  perfect  their 
arrangements." 

The  committee,  as  per  above,  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Eastern  Synod,  at  Danville,  in  1869,  asking  for  the  dismission 
of  the  Classes  belonging  to  it.  After  having  canvassed  the 
matter  thoroughly,  the  Synod  granted  the  request  of  the  peti- 
tioners. The  Ohio  Synod,  the  same  year,  at  its  annual  meeting, 
dismissed  Westmoreland  Classis.  The  General  Synod,  which 
met  a  few  months  later,  was  also  properly  overtured;  it 
responded  favorably  by  authorizing  the  organization  of  the  new 
Synod,  fixing  February  11,  1870,  as  the  time  when,  and  Grace 
Church,  Pittsburg,  as  the  place  where,  the  members  of  the 
several  Classes  should  meet  for  organization,  and  appointing 
Dr.  N.  P.  Ilacke  to  preside  at  the  preliminary  organization. 
According  to  the  final  action  of  the  General  Synod,  the  respon- 
sibility of  selecting  a  name  for  the  new  Synod  was  left  with  the 
body  itself.     Upon  its  organization,  the  Synod,  after  consider- 
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able   delibermtion,   adopted    the    name    originally   suggested, 
namely,  Pittsburg. 

The  leading  facts  and  considerations  that  entered  into  the 
motire  that  constrained  these  Classes  to  seek  a  synodical 
organization  for  themselves^  as  seen  by  the  foregoing,  were  the 
following : — Fird,  the  geographical  position  of  these  Classes, 
lying  as  they  did  between  the  Eastern  and  Ohio  Synods^  and  the 
long  distances  to  the  usual  meeting-places  of  these  Synods; 
Meeondj  the  want  of  proper  theological  and  ecclesiastical  harmony 
between  one  of  the  largest  and  most  influential  of  these  Classes 
with  its  Synod ;  and  thirds  the  special  work  which  these  Classes 
felt  themselves  called  upon  to  perform  in  this  portion  of  the 
Church.  This  last  consideration  constituted  the  most  cogent 
reason  of  all.  The  ministers  laboring  in  this  section  realized 
forcibly  that  the  territory  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Western 
New  York  was  important  missionary  ground  for  the  Reformed 
Church  to  occupy  and  develop.  Opportunities  and  calls  for 
organizing  new  congregations  and  strengthening  old  ones  were 
seen  and  heard  on  all  sides.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
circumstances  demanded  the  united  efforts  and  co-operation  of 
all  the  Classes.  But  such  co-operative  efforts  could  be  efficiently 
made  by  the  Classes  only  by  the  sympathetic  and  hearty  support 
of  a  Synod  of  their  own.  Besides  this,  the  Christian  community 
in  this  portion  of  the  country  was,  in  those  days,  largely  per- 
vaded by  an  unchurchly  and  subjective  type  of  Christianity ; 
whereas^  these  Classes  represented  the  Gospel  in  a  more  churchly, 
objective  and  positive  form  and  manner.  The  Reformed  Church 
was,  consequently,  placed  on  the  defensive  against  the  encroach- 
ments made  upon  her  by  other  denominations,  because  of  the 
different  types  of  religion  represented.  In  order  to  uphold  the 
Christian  cause,  as  represented  by  the  Reformed  Church,  and 
become  aggressive  in  religious  work,  these  Classes  needed  a 
synodical  organization  in  their  own  immediate  midst,  to  encour- 
age, support  and  strengthen  them.  We  feel  persuaded  that 
Pittsburg  Synod  was  organized  in  obedience  to  the  Providence  of 
God  and  to  the  promptings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church. 
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Its  Organization. 

In  compliance  with  the  action  of  General  Synod  the  ministers 
and  elders  of  the  four  Glasses  already  mentioned  met  in  Grace 
Church,  Pittsburg,  February  11th,  1870,  at  half-past  seven 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  were  called  to  order  by  Dr.  N.  P.  Hacke, 
who  presided  at  the  organization  of  the  body.  Divine  ser- 
vices were  conducted  by  the  presiding  oflBcer,  and  Rev.  D.  B. 
Ernst,  and  at  the  President's  request  a  sermon  was  preached  by 
Rev.  F.  K.  Levan  on  the  text,  *'  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped 
us."  A  permanent  organization  was  then  effected  by  the  election 
of  the  following  officers  :  President,  Rev.  F.  K.  Levan  ;  Stated 
Clerk,  Rev.  W.  E.  Krebs ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev.  J.  G. 
Shoemaker  ;  and  Treasurer,  Elder  W.  E.  Schmertz. 

Of  the  ministers  who  took  part  in  this  meeting  in  1870^  only 
four  are  members  of  Synod  at  the  present  time  :  they  are,  J.  G. 
Shoemaker,  J.  F.  Wiant,  Dr.  A.  J.  Heller,  and  J.  F.  Snyder, 
the  last,  however,  being  the  only  one  that  has  been  a  member 
uninterruptedly.  Rev.  James  Grant  was  at  this  first  meeting 
of  Synod  received  into  the  ministry  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  has  been  a  member  of  the  body  ever  since.  The  ministers 
who  belonged  to  the  several  Classes  at  the  time  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  Synod,  though  not  present  at  the  original  meeting  and 
who  are  now  members  of  the  body,  are :  B.  Knepper,  W.  C. 
Houpt,  Dr.  C.  R.  Deiffenbacher,  and  Dr.  W.  Rupp.  Of  the 
ministers  present  at  the  organization  the  following  have  since 
died :  Dr.  N.  P.  Hacke,  C.  C.  Russell,  D.  B.  Ernst,  F.  Wise, 
D.  0.  Shoemaker,  J.  J.  Pennepacker,  J.  Kretzing,  L.  B. 
Leasure,  H.  F.  Keener,  J.  Ruhl,  and  H.  C.  Heyser.  Of  the 
ministers  on  the  classical  roll  as  reported  to  the  first  annual 
meeting,  the  following  have  died :  F.  Wall,  Phillip  Zeiser, 
Abner  Dale,  D.  D.  Leberman,  H.  ^.  F.  Foight,  Dr.  J.  B. 
Kneist,  Dr.  D.  Willers,  and  Charles  Kuss.  Of  the  ministers 
who  took  part  in  the  original  meeting  of  Synod  the  following 
are  laboring  in  other  portions  of  the  Church :    Dr.  F.  K.  Levan,* 

*  Dr.  Levan,  who  was  the  first  president  ef  Synod,  has  died  since  the  late 
twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  Synod. 
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W.  M.  LaDdis,  Prof.  W.  E.  Krebs,  E.  H.  DieflFenbtcher,  Dr.  A. 
B.  Koplin,  Dr.  T.  J.  Bsrkley,  T.  F.  Stauffer,  H.  Bielfeld,  and 
Dr.  J.  H.  Stepler. 

Of  the  elders  in  attendance  upon  the  sessions  of  the  first 
meeting  the  following  are  still  living :  George  Rearich,  John 
Long,  Bixley  Beighley,  W.  6.  King,  Martin  Sittler,  Barthola- 
mew  Siedler,  Samael  Berkley,  Jacob  Zunedel  (?),  S.  C.  Rems- 
berg,  John  Wiegand,  H.  M.  Stitzer,  Hon.  W.  J.  Baer,  and  John 
Gumbert. 

The  deceased  are  :  Abraham  Wyant,  John  Crick, .  Daniel 
Davis,  D.  S.  Diffenbacher  (afterwards  a  minister),  T.  J.  Cra^g, 
Christian  Siebert,  W.  E.  Shinertz,  Levi  Kemp,  and  Joseph  Cort. 

Not  inclading  the  statistics  of  West  New  York  Classis  and  of 
the  German  ministers  and  congregations  afterwards  dismissed, 
Pittsburg  Synod,  at  its  first  annual  meeting,  was  composed  of 
38  ministers  and  8295  members,  and  recorded  $5408.44  as  the 
amount  of  the  benevolent  contributions  during  the  year  then 
closed. 

The  Presidents  of  Synod  have  been  Revs.  Dr.  F.  K.  Levan, 
Dr.  D.  Willers,  J.  G.  Shoemaker,  Dr.  W.  Rupp,  Dr.  J.  I.  S wan- 
der, Dr.  T.  J.  Barkley,  Dr.  C.  R.  Dieffenbacher  (in  1875  and  in 
1893),  J.  W.  Love,  Dr.  J.  H.  Apple,  Dr.  J.  M.  Titzel,  Dr.  A. 
E.  Truxal,  D.  S.  Diffenbacher,  J.  McOonnell,  F.  Pilgram,  Dr. 
D.  B.  Lady,  C.  U.  Heilman,  H.  F.  Keener,  J.  F.  Snyder,  Dr. 
S.  Z.  Beam,  H.  King,  Dr.  A.  R.  Kremer,  J.  F.  Wiant,  Dr.  A. 
J.  Heller,  R.  E.  Bowling,  and  Dr.  P.  C.  Prugh. 

The  following  were  Stated  Clerks :  Revs.  Prof.  W.  E.  Krebs, 
Dr.  J.  A.  Hoffheins,  H.  F.  Keener,  Dr.  J.  M.  Schick,  and  J. 
H.  Mickley. 

The  Treasurers  have  been  :  Elders  W.  E.  Schmertz,  T.  J. 
Craig,  C.  M.  Bousch,  R.  C.  Jamison,  and  Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  Heller. 

In  1871  the  Synod,  in  response  to  petitions  submitted, 
ordered  a  division  of  Westmoreland  and  St.  Paul's  Glasses,  so  as 
to  form  two  new  Classes,  viz.,  Somerset  and  Alleghany.  In 
1874  the  Classis  of  West  New  York  and  some  German  pastors, 
with  their  congregations  belonging  to  other  Classes,  were  at  their 


», 
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own  request  dismissed  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  the 
organization  of  the  German  Synod  of  the  East.  Since  then 
the  Synod  has  been  constituted  of  five  Glasses,  as  at  present. 

Original  Animus  op  thb  Body. 

When  Pittsburg  Synod  entered  upon  its  career  as  an  ecclesi- 
asticah  body  it  was  possessed  of  somewhat  exaggerated  ideas  as 
to  its  immediate  mission  and  responsibilities.  The  prevailing 
thought  in  the  minds  of  its  members  was  that  it  must  at  once  • 
secure  for  itself  and  operate  all  the  agencies  which  belong  to  a 
well-established  and  strong  synod.  The  zeal  of  its 'members 
ran  at  full  height,  and  hence  they  were  willing  and  ready  to 
undertake  almost  anything  in  any  line  of  church  work.  They 
had  cut  loose  from  the  older  Synods  and  felt  themselves  free  of 
all  restraint,  and  in  their  enthusiasm  imagined  that  they  would 
carry  on  the  various  interests  of  the  Church  in  a  new  way  and 
manner  and  with  greater  rapidity  than  the  other  Synods  had 
done.  And  in  many  respects  they  succeeded  too  in  improving 
upon  the  methods  and  activity  of  the  older  bodies,  and  the  in- 
fluence that  went  forth  from  their  aggressive  spirit  and  vigorous 
life  was  sensibly  felt  in  other  portions  of  the  Church.  Never- 
theless as  the  years  passed  by  they  gradually  came  to  realize 
that  the  work  of  the  Gospel  had  to  be  done  everywhere  very 
much  in  the  same  way,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  God  could  no- 
where be  established  by  a  hurrah  and  a  rush.  But  Pittsburg 
Synod  at  its  organization  thought  it  saw  in  the  near  future 
under  their  management  and  control  a  college  ''for  both  males 
and  females/'  perhaps  a  Theological  Seminary  and  church 
paper  of  its  own.  At  its  very  first  meeting  it  appointed  a 
committee  of  seven  to  take  under  consideration  the  '^  educational 
interests  of  this  Synod"  and  to  propose  a  plan  for  "getting  up 
a  literary  institution."  Rev.  W.  E.  Krebs  was  chairman  of 
this  committee,  which  six  months  later  at  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing submitted  a  favorable  report  which  was  adopted,  and  a  Board 
of  Trustees  for  the  proposed  institution  was  elected,  consisting 
of  Revs.  W.  E.  Krebs,  A.  J.  Heller,  T.  J.  Barklev  and  F.  K. 
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LeTsn,  mnd  Messrs.  W.  E.  Schmerti,  C.  M.  Boasch,  Christian 
Siebert,  B.  Wolf,  Jr.,  and  W.  J.  Baer. 

The  college,  however,  for  varioos  reasons  was  never  established. 
One  of  the  considerations  by  which  the  Synod  was  moved  to 
take  action  without  delay  in  the  matter  was  the  belief  that 
some  rich  men  within  its  bounds  could  be  persuaded  to  endow 
such  an  institution  if  it  were  established.  But  the  persons 
Synod  had  in  view  declined  to  act  in  the  desired  direction* 
though  some  of  them  subsequently  devised  liberal  things  for 
the  Church.  At  another  time  later  on  a  feeble  but  unsuccessful 
effort  was  again  made  to  establish  such  an  institution.  This 
time  a  president  of  the  proposed  college  was  elected;  but  the 
college  never  came. 

Pittsburg  Synod  also  at  one  time  went  into  the  publication 
business.  It  issued  a  church  paper  for  several  years.  The 
paper  was  productive  of  good  in  this  section  of  the  Church  dur- 
ing its  existence;  but  it  was  in  a  short  time  absorbed  into  an 
older  and  larger  publication. 

These  efforts  on  the  part  of  Synod  may  be  regarded  as 
failures;  and  such  they  were.  And  yet  they  were  not  without 
their  good  results  too.  The  Synod  learned  valuable  lessons  by 
these  experiences;  and  further,  the  efforts  put  forth  carried  their 
reward  with  them  in  the  form  of  a  reflex  influence  upon  the 
body  and  aided  very  much  in  bringing  it  to  a  clearer  conscious- 
ness of  its  mission  and  work.     ^ 

The  main  sphere,  however,  in  which  the  Synod  was  especially 
active  was  the  department  of  Home  Missions.  In  head  and 
members  it  was  in  the  beginning  and  has  been  all  along  very 
zealous  in  the  work  of  extending  and  enlarging-  the  Church 
within  its  own  borders.  During  its  first  years  it  employed  a 
missionary  superintendent  of  its  own,  who  devoted  his  whole 
time  to  mission  work  within  its  territory.  Later  on  it  united 
with  the  two  Synods  east  of  the  mountains  in  carrying  on  the 
cause  of  Home  Missions.  The  first  missionary  superintendent 
under  the  Tri-synodic  arrangement  was  taken  from  Pittsburg 
Synod  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Levan.     At  the  present  time  this 
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cause  is  conducted  by  the   General   Synod's  Board  of  Home 
Missions  with  which  this  Synod  is  co-operating. 

Pittsburg  Synod  is  at  present  associated  with  the  Potomac 
and  Eastern  Synods  in  the  interests  of  publication,  collegiate 
and  theological  education^  possessing  legal  rights  and  having 
share  in  the  management  of  the  publications  at  Philadelphia, 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  and  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Lancaster,  Pa. 

As  it  seems  to  the  writer  this  Synod  has  never  yet  made  real 
earnest  with  higher  education  within  its  own  midst.  Perhaps 
there  was  at  no  time  yet  a  strong  call  or  favorable  opportunity 
for  it  to  do  so.  But  the  cause  of  higher  education  of  the  young 
people,  male  and  female,  of  tlte  Synod  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 
or  ignored.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  time  has  now  fully  arrived 
when  this  matter  ought  to  receive  thorough  consideration  by 
the  judicatories  of  the  Church.  The  only  Reformed  school  in 
this  section  is  Clarion  Collegiate  Institute  at  Rimersburg,  Pa. 
It  is  an  institution,  however,  that  is  in  every  way  very  worthy  of 
the  patronage  and  support  of  the  entire  Synod,  and  one  that 
ought,  in  our  judgment,  receive  favorable  consideration  and 
substantial  aid  from  the  Synod  without  any  further  delay. 

The  Progress  Made. 

As  we  now  stand  on  the  eminence  of  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  Pittsburg  Syno\pl,  and  look  hack  upon  its  past 
history  we  must  with  grateful  hearts  proclaim  its  accomplish- 
ments as  having  been  great  and  valuable  from  an  ecclesiastical 
and  religious  point  of  consideration.  The  statistics  this  year 
show  72  ministers,  17,103  members,  $20,166  benevolent  contri- 
butions, and  $65,601  for  congregational  purposes.  The  Synod 
consequently  has  to-day  almost  twice  as  many  ministers,  and 
more  than  twice  as  many  members  as  it  had  at  the  time  of  its 
organization;  and  contributed  for  benevolence  more  than  three 
times,  and  for  local  purposes  probably  more  than  four  times  as 
much  the  last  year  as  it  did  during  its  first  year.  The  percent- 
age of  increase  in  numbers  and  grace  of  giving,  which  is  an 
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index  of  faith  and  Christian  life,  has  been  about  200  per  cent, 
daring  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  its  existence.  The  Synod 
has  from  the  beginning  until  now  contributed  for  benevolence 
the  sum  total  of  $357,127.06.  These  figures  show  that  the 
people  of  this  portion  of  the  Church  deserve  the  commendation 
not  only  of  their  own  Synod,  but  also  of  the  whole  Church  for 
the  liberality  which  they  have  exercised;  and  they  are  also  a 
cause  for  devout  gratitude  to  God  for  the  many  blessings  He 
has  bestowed  upon  this  part  of  Blis  divine  heritage. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  this  portion 
of  the  country  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  are  to  be  seen, 
also,  in  the  number  of  congregations  organized  and  churches 
built  since  the  founding  of  the  Synod.  In  cities,  towns,  and 
rural  districts  where  there  were  no  Reformed  Churches,  or 
only  small  beginnings  at  that  time,  there  now  are  flourishing 
congregations  with,  in  many  instances,  commodious  and  elegant 
church  edifices.  Examples  of  such  we  have  at  Wilhelms,  in 
Meyersdale,  Johnstown,  Latrobe,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Wilkinsburg, 
East  End,  Kittanning,  DuBois,  Butler,  Greenville,  and  Meads- 
ville.  Besides  these  a  dozen  or  two  congregations,  not  so  well 
^established  but  full  of  promise,  have  within  these  years  been 
organized  in  all  sections  of  the  Synod. 

Again,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  great  majority  of  the  con- 
gregations established  previous  to  the  synodical  organization, 
have  also  made  marked  progress  both  in  internal  growth  and 
external  improvements.  The  membership  has  been  largely 
increased,  and  the  spiritual  resources  of  the  people  have  been 
developed.  Old,  plain  church  buildings  in  town  and  country 
have  given  place  to  large,  fine  edifices  of  modern  architecture, 
and  various  Christian  forces  have  been  called  into  activity  and 
exercise.  An  illustration  of  the  progress  made  along  these 
lines  is  to  be  found  in  Greensburg,  where  there  are  two  congre- 
gations that  twenty  years  ago  were  comparatively  small  in 
numbers  and  weak  in  spiritual  force,  worshiping  in  poor,  unin- 
viting churches  and  needing  the  aid  of  country  congregations 
in  the  support  of  their  pastors ;  but  now  these  same  congrega- 
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tions  are  large  and  flourishing,  thoroughly  organized,  eflSciently 
active  in  all  forms  of  Christian  work,  and  worshiping  in  capa- 
cious and  elegant  temples  of  the  Lord.  Illustrations  of  a  sim- 
ilar kind  are  to  be  found  in  Grace  Church,  Pittsburg,  in  Irwin 
and  Berlin,  at  Denmark  Manor,  Emmanuel  and  Harrolds  in  the 
country,  and  in  many  other  places  throughout  the  Synod. 

The  churches  of  Pittsburg  Synod  are  keeping  abreast  with 
the  progress  of  these  modern  times.  The  members  thereof,  as 
a  general  rule,  are  devoted,  intelligent,  wide-awake,  and  active. 
Missions,  Home  and  Foreign,  the  cause  of  education  and  of  the 
orphan  are  receiving  the  hearty  support  of  the  people.  They 
have,  within  the  last  several  years,  subscribed  and  largely  paid, 
$30,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  professorship  in  the  theolog- 
ical Seminary  at  Lancaster.  St.  Paul's  Orphan  Home,  at  But- 
ler, an  institution  of  the  Synod,  and  for  thirteen  years  under 
the  efBcient  management  of  Dr.  P.  C.  Prugh,  is  two  hundred 
per  cent,  more  valuable,  better  equipped,  and  generally  adapted 
for  usefulness,  than  it  was  at  the  origin  of  the  Synod,  and  is 
commanding  the  admiration  of  all  who  have  learned  to  know 
its  condition  and  working.  Without  particularizing  further,  let 
us  all  join  in  praising  the  Lord  for  His  gracious  favors  and 
innumerable  blessings  shown  towards  and  bestowed  upon  the 
ministers  and  people  of  this  Synod,  by  which  they  were  ena- 
bled, in  this  comparatively  short. period  of  time,  to  accomplish 
such  great  and  memorable  things  for  His  Church.     To  Him  be 

the  glory. 

Theological  Position. 

Pittsburg  Synod  has  all  along  stood,  and  stands  now,  for  a 
churchly  theology  and  cultus.  She  rests  her  faith  in  God  man- 
ifest in  the  flesh.  She  believes  in  the  Christian  Church,  the 
body  of  Christ,  as  representing  and  mediating  objective,  spirit- 
ual, living  realities.  The  preaching  of  God's  Word  and  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments  have  a  content  and  meaning 
for  her  upon  which  faith  may  rest  and  which  may  be  spiritually 
appropriated,  such  as  nothing  else  has  or  can  have.  Upon  this 
fundamental    conception  of  God  and    His  Church,  she    bases 
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herself  in  her  f^ith  and  practice.  All  other  religious  exercises, 
prmcticeSy  and  instmmentalities  are  held  in  proper  subjection 
and  moat  lead  op  to  the  Word  and  Sacrj&ment,  as  these  are  dis- 
pensed in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord.  She 
plants  herself  firmly  on  that  symbol  of  Christian  faith  and 
religions  practice  which  was  adopted  by  the  Reformeil  Church 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Reformation — the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism.. This  confession  not  only,  in  common  with  all  the  lead- 
ing confessions  of  the  universal  Church,  sets  forth  our  holy 
Christianity  as  an  objective  reality  at  hand  for  Ood's  people,  to 
which  conception  Pittsburg  Synod  clings  with  an  ever-tighten- 
ing grasp,  but  it  also  possesses  some  peculiar  features  which 
especially  commend  it  to  the  minds  of  ministers  and  people,  and 
endear  it  most  tenderly  to  their  hearts. 

MrHj  The  Heidelberg  Catechism  makes  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  central  for  faith,  and  makes  the  vital  relation  of  the 
individual  to  Christ  the  foundation  of  his  hope  and  comfort. 
The  divine  decrees  are  relegated  to  the  unexplained  mysteries 
of  God  in  the  background,  with  which  we  are  not  immediately 
concerned,  and  the  Son  of  God  made  flesh  is  brought  forward 
to  confront  every  one  with  His  claims.  Those  who  accept 
Christ  as  their  Saviour  with  a  true  faith,  and  obediently  follow 
Him  unto  the  end,  are  given  the  promise  of  eternal  life ;  and 
those  who  refuse ^o  accept  Christ  and  keep  His  commandments 
are  given  the  solemn  warning,  that  unless  they  repent  and  be- 
lieve they  will  be  forever  lost.  This  is  the  gospel  that  consti- 
tutes the  underlying  theme  of  the  entire  Catechism,  and  this  is 
the  gospel  which  we  preach.  We  are  taught,  and  we  teach, 
that  our  only  comfort  in  life  and  death  is  to  be  found  in  tlic 
fact  that  we  belong  to  our  faithful  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 
This  is  the  primary  and  fundamental  thought,  in  relation  to 
which  and  in  the  light  of  which,  all  the  subsequent  teachings  of 
the  confession  must  be  understood  and  applied. 

Second^  But  while  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  teaches  that 
the  heavenly  realities  are  objectively  present  tlirough  tlie  minis- 
trations of  the  Church  for    the   salvation  of  men,  yet  it  holds 
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them  to  be  present  in  sach  sense  and  manner  as  that  they  can 
be  apprehended  and  appropriated  alone  through  the  exer- 
cise of  a  true  faith.  It  does  not  teach,  and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve, that  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  glorified  Saviour  can  be 
so  localized  and  associated  with  material  elements  that  they  can 
in  any  sense  be  received  through  the  mouth  or  any  other  bodily 
organ.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  can  be  any  communion  of 
the  Lord  whatsoever  with  a  soul  that  is  without  faith.  Hence 
we,  in  strict  harmony  with  the  catechism  from  first  to  last,  em- 
phasize the  necessity  of  a  living,  personal  faith  in  Ood  in  order 
to  salvation. 

Without  calling  attention  to  the  particular  features  of  the  Cat- 
echism at  length,  we  would  affirm  that,  as  a  Syifod,  we  are  fully 
persuaded  that  the  system  of  faith  and  doctrine  outlined  by  our 
confession  is  a  correct  representation  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  But  we  do  not  affirm  that  it  is  in  every  particular  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  Word  of  God ;  for  we  do  not  believe 
that  any  confession  produced  by  uninspired  men  is  absolutely 
perfect  in  its  presentation  of  the  doctrines  and  faith  of  the 
Gospel.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  man,  or  any  set  of  men, 
ever  lived  who  were  able  to  apprehend  and  comprehend  divine 
Revelation  in  all  its  fullness.  Hence,  not  the  confession,  but 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  constitute  the  final  appeal  in  all  matters 
of  faith  and  practice.  And  consequently,  it  also  follows,  that 
all  confessions,  excepting  only  those  that  contain  simply  a  few 
general,  essential  articles  of  faith,  need  to  be  explained,  emended 
and  corrected  as  the  body  of  believers  in  subsequent  ages  arrive 
at  a  fuller  and  more  accurate  understanding  of  the  Gospel.  We 
do  not  believe  that  any  confession  is  perfect.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  Heidelberg  Confession  is  absolutely  perfect.  The 
Church  in  general  has  no  doubt,  in  a  few  particulars,  reached 
a  better  apprehension  of  the  truth  than  that  represented  by  the 
catechism.  But  the  discrepancy  is  not  sufficiently  serious  to  call 
for  a  revision  of  the  confession.  And  we  cherish  the  convic- 
tion, begotten  of  the  truth  as  we  believe,  that  no  other  confes- 
sion  in   entire  Christendom   is  as  fully  in  harmony  with  the 
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general  concensus  of  the  Christian  faith  of  the  modern  Chnrch, 

and    hence   with    the   Word   of  God,   as   is    the   Heidelberg 

Catechism. 

Conflicts. 

When  we  say  that  Pittsburg  Synod  has  held  fast,  in  her  teach- 
ing and  preaching,  to  the  objective  verities  of  the  Gospel,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Catechism ,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
meaning  that  the  confessions  of  all  other  churches  represent  the 
Gospel  less  objectively.  All  the  confessions,  indeed,  of  the 
Reformation  churches  confront  the  world  with  a  positive  churchly 
Christianity.  But  some  of  these  churches,  as  represented  in  the 
territory  covered  by  Pittsburg  Synod  twenty -five  years  ago,  were, 
in  their  faith  and  practices,  not  true  to  their  own  confessional 
standards ;  and  hence  the  Reformed  Church,  as  represented  by 
Pittsburg  Synod,  came  into  more  or  less  conflict  with  the  reli- 
gious spirit  that  prevailed  in  a  general  way  in  entire  Western 
Pennsylvania,  and  very  largely  in  particular  localities. 

Such  was  notably  the  case  in  the  district  covered  by  Somerset 
Classis.  Here  what  was  styled  New  Measuriam  was  for  a  decade 
or  two  very  prevalent  in  the  Christian  community.  A  few  of 
our  ministers  and  some  of  our  members  yielded  to  the  pressure 
of  the  new  views  and  practices,  and,  to  an  extent  at  least,  im- 
bibed the  spirit  so  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  Reformed  Church ; 
but  the  majority  in  the  ministry  and  the  staunch  and  steadfast 
portion  of  the  membership  stoutly  resisted  the  wave  of  religious 
excitement  that  threatened  to  sweep  everything  before  it.  With 
the  view  of  establishing  and  confirming  the  Reformed  people  in 
their  faith,  and  of  holding  up  before  all  who  would  give  heed  a 
churchly  ap[{rehension  of  the  Gospel,  the  Reformed  ministers 
formed  themselves  into  an  association  that  held  monthly  public 
conferences  from  one  end  of  the  county  to  the  other,  at  which 
they  discussed  such  questions  as,  '^  The  Church,''  '*  The  Sacra- 
ments,''  ''  The  Word  of  God/'  '' FaUh;'  ''Regeneration,''  "  Con- 
vermm,"  " Educational  Religion''  and  the  like.  The  main  pur- 
pose of  the  preaching  and  discussions  of  these  brethren  was  to 
re-instate  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  the  churchly 
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idea  of  religion  over  against  a  subjectivism  that  largely  ignored 
the  Church  with  her  sacred  ordinances.  They  labored  not  in 
vain.  The  Reformed  Church  was  held  true  to  her  traditions 
and  historical  standards ;  and  some  of  her  traducers  have  lived 
to  learn  that  the  course  she  pursued  is  the  more  excellent  way. 

The  Reformed  household  lost  a  few  members  here  and  there 
in  this  struggle ;  but  it  was  more  than  compensated  for  this  ap- 
parent loss  by  the  development  of  a  church  consciousness  and  a 
great  increase  of  internal  strength,  by  which  it  was  enabled  to 
accomplish  much  more  in  an  outward  way  in  subsequent  years. 
The  ministers  who  took  the  leading  part  in  those  religioas 
struggles  were  Drs.  W.  Rupp,  G.  H.  Johnston,  A.  J.  Heller 
and  A.  B.  Koplin.  They  were  all  young  in  years  and  expe- 
rience, and  neither  of  them  then  yet  bore  the  title  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity.  But  they  were  vigorous  in  mind  and  strong  in 
the  faith.  They  studied  much  and  labored  hard,  and  were  car- 
ried along  by  an  enthusiasm  produced  by  the  conviction  that 
they  were  on  the  side  of  the  truth,  which  made  them  bold  to 
grapple  with  any  subject  of  dogmatic  and  practical  theology. 

Justice  and  truth  require  us  yet  to  say  that  the  denomination 
which  had  in  those  days  been  to  the  greatest  extent  carried  from 
her  moorings  by  New  Measurism  and  general  unchurchlineas, 
has  since  largely  reclaimed  herself,  and  is  now  doing  her  work 
in  more  faithful  obedience  to  her  standards,  that  have  stood  the 
test  of  centuries. 

Characteristic  Fbatures. 

Pittsburg/  Synod  has  all  along  been  characterized  by  a  few 
peculiar  features.  One  of  the  founders  of  it  writes  that  during 
his  connection  with  the  body  it  was  noted  for  the  harmonious 
views  and  fraternal  feelings  of  its  members.  They  were  of  one 
mind  theologically  and  of  one  heart  in  purpose.  Hence  the 
best  of  feelings  prevailed  amongst  them  all  the  time.  The  same 
general  spirit  characterizes  the  body  to-day.  In  all  its  history 
it  has  been  remarkably  free  of  parties  and  factions.  Any  mem- 
ber or  set  of  members  that  would  undertake  to  manipulate  the 
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affairs  of  Synod  to  any  marked  extent  would  soon  find  them* 
selves  shorn  of  their  inflaence.  The  prevailing  feeling  is  that 
of  Christian  sympathy  and  cordial  co-operation. 

Another  of  the  original  members  mentions  the  freedom  exer- 
cised in  debate  by  all  the  members  as  one  of  the  pecaliarities 
of  the  Synod.  Speaking  of  the  early  meetings,  he  says  :  ''  There 
w^e  some  fierce  debates,  in  which  each  member  seemed  to  con- 
sider himself  under  special  obligation  to  say  what  he  pleased.'^ 
The  Synod  has  not  yet  outlived  this  characteristic.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  members  all  feel  free  to  talk  on  any  subject  that 
comes  before  the  body,  and  generally  express  themselves  in  very 
positive  terms  and  in  a  manner  most  direct.  Sometimes  a  ques- 
tion is  most  earnestly  and  frankly  discussed  for  several  sessions, 
as  was  the  question  of  Publication  at  Greenville,  in  1887,  and 
that  of  the  election  of  a  Theological  Professor  at  Irwin,  in  1892. 
But  when  a  subject  has  been  decided,  harmony  reigns  again, 
and  the  minority  unites  honestly  in  carrying  out  the  decisions 
of  the  majority.  These  features  make  it  pleasant  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  Pittsburg  Synod. 

■ 

Thk  Future  Outlook. 

When  we  now  turn  our  faces  to  the  future  what  shall  we  say? 
Has  Pittsburg  Synod  reached  its  highest  degree  of  accomplish- 
ments? Not  if  true  to  its  mission.  It  is  challenged  by  a  loud 
call  to  special  consecration,  special  effort,  and  special  aggressive 
work  for  the  further  development  of  the  resources,  and  the  ex- 
ternal enlargement  of  the  Church  it  represents.  The  peculiar 
circumstances  demand  this.  Unless  all  indications  are  mislead- 
ing, Western  Pennsylvania  is  destined  to  become  a  celebrated 
portion  of  our  great  country.  Pittsburg  is  the  centre  of  this  dis- 
trict. '  It  is  already  a  great  city.  It  has  wealth,  intelligence, 
integrity  and  enterprise.  And  the  "  Greater  Pittsburg,*'  towards 
which  its  citizens  are  now  striving,  will  no  doubt  become  an 
actual  fact  before  long,  when  the  city  limits  will  be  extended  ten 
or  fifteen  miles  on  all  sides  so  as  to  include  not  onlv  its  twin 
sister,  Allegheny,  but  all  the  numerous  surrounding  suburbs, 
15 
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and  Pittsburg  become  a  corporation  of  immense  possibilities. 
According  to  the  law  of  all  past  experiences  the  present  ener- 
vating and  disheartening  business  depression  of  the  country 
will  be  followed  by  a  period  of  prosperity.  And  in  this  pros- 
perity Pittsburg  will  largely  share.  It  must  be  so,  for  Provi- 
dence is  in  its  favor.  Note  the  natural  advantages  of  this  sec- 
tion. With  its  Ohio  River  for  a  water  outlet,  with  its  Allegheny 
and  Monongahela  Rivers  and  their  tributaries  affording  advan- 
tages for  all  kinds  of  manufacturing  establishments,  with  its 
glades  for  grazing,  and  its  rich  soil  for  all  kinds  of  farming 
purposes,  with  its  petroleum,  limestone  and  vast  abundance  of 
gas.  fuel  and  coking  coal;  with  its  many  railroads  centering 
in  Pittsburg,  and  with  the  completion  of  the  proposed  ship 
canal  to  the  lakes,  with  its  position  between  the  East  and  the 
West,  the  North  and  the  South,  western  Pennsylvania  unques- 
tionably has  a  great  future  before  it.  Its  metropolis  will  make 
large  strides  forward  and  become  more  than  ever  a  successful 
competitor  with  all  the  great  cities  of  the  land,  and  the  towns 
and  villages^within  a  radius  of  a  hundred  miles  from  the  city 
will  also  increase  in  size  and  material  prosperity.  Of  this 
progress  the  members  of  the  Reformed  Church  will  partake. 
They  will  become  richer  in  this  world's  goods,  filled  with  worldly 
wisdom,  and  inspired  by  ingenuity  and  enterprise.  There  will 
be  a  large  influx  of  people  to  this  portion  of  the  State  from 
which  the  Reformed  congregations  will  receive  additional  mem- 
bers. Now  then  Pittsburg  Synod  would  certainly  be  unmindful 
of  its  opportunities,  derelict  in  its  manifest  duty,  untrue  to  the 
Church  it  represents,  and  unfaithful  to  the  Lord,  whose  work  it 
is  called  to  do,  if  it  did  not  call  forth  all  its  energies  and  put  forth 
its  greatest  efforts  to  save  its  own  members,  increase  its  congrega- 
tions and  establish  many  new  ones,  and  do  its  part  with  other 
churches  in  Christianizing  the  people  that  are  here  and  that  are 
coming  here.  The  second  quarter  of  a  century,  therefore,  upon 
which  the  Synod  is  entering,  is  no  time  for  rest  and  peace.  The 
Brethren  must  not  lay  aside  their  armor.  The  challenge  is  to 
gird  up  the  loins  and  go  forth  to  battle ;   to  plant  the  standard 
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of  the  cross  on  new  fields  and  cause  the  banner  of  the  Lord  to 
wave  oTer  newIj>conqaered  battlements.  The  duty  of  the  hour 
19  to  make  the  name  Reformed  better  kilown  and  more  honored, 
and  to  cause  Pittsburg  Synod  to  be  respected  and  admired  for 
the  many  good  works  accomplished  by  it  in  the  name  of  the 
Master.  And  public  institutions  and  other  Synods  of  the 
Church  will  exercise  but  common  sanctified  wisdom  if  they  will 
recogniie  the  possibilities  of  Pittsburg  Synod  and  cordially  re- 
eeire  it  as  an  important  ally  in  the  common  cause  in  which  they 
are  all  engaged. 

In  Memoriam. 

The  dead — ^where  are  they  ?  They  are  no  longer  with  us  in 
the  flesh.  They  finished  their  work,  and  now  rest  from  their 
labors.  Through  summer's  heat  and  winter's  storm  they  fol- 
lowed their  calling.  When  fatigued  in  body  and  faint  at  heart 
they  stood  at  the  sacred  desk  and  held  forth  the  word  of  life. 
Amid  the  perplexities,  disappointments,  and  manifold  trials  of 
a  pastor's  life,  they  pursued  the  course  marked  out  by  Provi- 
dence ;  but  now  they  are  at  rest.  How  sweet  the  thought  that 
for  a  life  so  full  of  labor  and  sorrow  there  remaineth  a  rest  in 
the  paradise  of  God  !  Can  we  not  appreciate  ever  more  fully 
the  feelings  of  the  great  Apostle  that  moved  him  to  say,  ''  For 
me  to  live  is  Christ  and  to  die  is  gain." 

In  the  contemplation  of  our  departed  brethren,  how  pleasant 
the  thought  that  God  is  still  their  God ;  that  Jesus  is  still  their 
Saviour;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  still  their  Comforter;  that  they 
belong  to  us  and  we  to  them ;  that — 

"The  saints  on  earth  and  all  the  dead 
Bat  one  communion  make ; 
All  join  in  Christ,  their  living  Head, 
And  of  His  life  partake." 

And  seeing  that  one  by  one  our  days  are  ended,  and  that  we 
know  not  whom  next  the  Lord  will  call,  what  manner  of  persons 
ought  we  to  be,  *'  in  all  holy  living  and  godliness  ?  "  We  ought 
to   be   moved   to   give   ourselves  diligently  to  meditation  and 
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prayer,  and  work  with  all  oar  might  the  work  the  Lord  has 
given  us  to  do,  so  that  when  the  silent  footsteps  of  the  heavenly 
messenger  appear  we  mHj  in  triumph  exclaim  :  We  have  fought 
the  good  fight,  we  have  finished  the  course,  we  have  kept  the 
faith ;  henceforth  there  arf^  laid  up  for  us  crowns  of  righteous- 
ness which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  to  us  at 
that  day ;  and  not  only  to  us,  but  to  all  them  that  have  loved 
His  appearing. 

Note. — The  writer  hereby  expresses  his  obligations  to  the  Stated  Clerb 
of  the  several  Classes  of  Pittsburg  Sjnod,  especially  to  Rev.  J.  F.  Snyder,  and 
to  Bevs.  J.  F.  Wiant,  Dr.  I.  H.  Beiter  and  others,  for  valuable  assistance 
rendered  iu  gathering  the  historical  material  for  the  foregoing  paper. 


VI. 
EXTRACTS  FROM  GIOBERTI. 

BY  KEY.  OHARLBS  C.  STARBUCK. 

II. 

To  assist  the  memory  of  the  reader,  let  me  recall  Gioberti's 
fundamental  thought.  The  undifferentiated  fulness  of  the 
Divine  ideas  is  the  Initial  Methexis  or  Metessi.  The  differen- 
tiation of  this  fulness,  resulting  in  comparative  emptiness  of 
each  particular,  and  in  transient  and  relative  antagonisms,  is 
the  Mimesis  {ItaL  Mimesi).  The  return  toward  Ood,  resulting 
in  ultimate  and  eternal  harmony,  preserving  the  differentia- 
tions, but  overcoming  their  temporary  antagonisms,  is  the  Final 
Metessi. 

Extracts. 

The  history  of  the  Word  described  by  St.  John  is  not  only 
that  of  God,  but  of  thought  and  of  human  civilization.  Because 
civilization  is  thought,  and  thought  is  the  appearance  of  the 
Word  in  the  world.  Notice  the  conflict  between  the  Word  or 
light  and  the  darkness — that  is,  between  the  intelligible  and  the 
sensible,  the  metessi  and  the  mimesi.  In  ihis  conflict  and  in 
the  triumph  of  the  nobler  element,  consists  the  progressive 
history  of  the  human  race.  John,  therefore,  beginning  with 
the  history  of  the  Word,  indicates  that  the  Gospel — that  is, 
thought  incarnate  in  Christ,  was  the  creation  of  a  new  process 
of  civilization.  The  Divine  filiation  of  men  brought  in  by  the 
Word  is  the  consciousness  of  thought,  the  metessi,  whereby  the 
creature  approaches  to  the  Creator,  and  has  part  in  Him. 

In  the  Incarnation  the  external  action  of  the  Word  is  o^ore 
limited  than  in  nature.  The  natural  Logophany  embraces  the 
universe  and  extends  through  all  the  parts  of  the  concreative 
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act ;  because  the  Word  in  this  case  is  the  creative  act  itself. 
Hence  it  embraces  the  corporeal  as  well  as  the  moral  part,  the 
intellect  as  well  as  the  will,  the  inferior  beings  as  well  as  man, 
the  worlds  as  well  as  the  earth,  etc.  It  extends  through  all 
places  and  times.  The  Logophany  of  Christ,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  limited.  It  also  is  universal ;  but  only  in  one  respect, 
that  is,  by  directing  the  means  to  one  sole  end.  This  end  is 
human  morality,  virtue  and  its  celestial  beatitude.  And  this 
end  is  supreme ;  wherefore  in  this  respect  Christ  is  the  apex  of 
the  world  appearing  in  nature,  and  the  second  Logophany  is 
superior  to  the  other  in  this  respect.  Whence,  also,  the  hypo- 
static union  of  the  Word  with  man  in  the  Christian  Logophany 
is  more  intimate  than  that  creative  union  in  the  natural 
Logophany. 

In  other  respects  the  Christian  Logophany  is  less  extended 
than  the  other.  It  limits  itself  directly  to  the  earth ;  on  the 
earth  to  man  ;  among  men  it  does  not  communicate  itself  except 
successively  to  all  individuals,  races,  places.  It  is  successive, 
not  simultaneous.  It  looks  to  the  will,  and  only  obliquely  to 
the  other  powers.  It  occupies  itself  directly  with  morals  and 
religion,  not  with  civilization,  politics,  literature,  etc.  The 
limitation  of  the  author  is  found  in  his  work.  Christianity,  the 
Gospel,  are  less  universal  than  nature.  Those  who  would  make 
of  the  Gospel  a  code  of  politics,  of  Christianity  a  literature,  etc., 
do  violence  to  the  nature  of  things,  because  Christianity  pre- 
supposes the  other  elements  (as  e.  g,j  the  Pelasgic),  and  does 
not  contain  them.  Therefore  those  err  who  wish  to  reduce 
everything  to  Christianity.  Such  are  the  reasons  which  war 
against  the  universality  of  Christianity.  However,  other  rea- 
sons show  us  that  the  Christian  Logophany  and  its  work  are 
universal.  And  how  could  the  Word  operate  otherwise  and 
halve  himself?  To  conciliate  dialectically  the  two  statements 
there  is  need  to  distinguish  the  power  and  the  act.  The  Chris- 
tian Logophany  and  the  Gospel  are  universal  in  potency,  not 
actually.  Their  actual  universality  limits  itself  to  virtue,  to 
religion,  to  heaven,  which  are  the  culminating,  sovereign,  final, 
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palingenesiac  point.  The  rest  is  subordinate  to  this.  But  pre- 
cisely because  they  limit  themselves  to  the  end,  to  the  final 
pointy  and  because  this  embraces  all  the  means,  it  results  that  in 
this  respect  all  is  potentially  in  Christianity,  all  is  ordained  for 
Christianity.  This,  then,  is  universal  initially  and  finally, 
potentially  and  teleologically.  Christianity  is  in  nature,  and 
nature  in  Christianity,  as  the  spirit  in  the  body  and  the  body  in 
the  spirit,  time  in  space  and  space  in  time,  music  in  architecture 
and  architecture  in  music,  in  diverse  respects.  They  are  re- 
ciprocally dialectic  container  and  content.  But  as  in  every 
reciprocity  of  ^uch  sort,  the  one  of  the  members  prevails  in 
point  of  dignity,  logical  priority,  excellence,  and  this  is  the 
primordial  container ;  in  such  a  respect  Christianity,  as  act, 
end,  palingenesia,  morality,  religion,  neaven,  prevails  over 
nature,  which  is  potency,  principle,  cosmos,  civilization,  earth, 
etc.  Logically,  in  fact,  the  end  contains  the  beginning.  On 
this  account  the  natural  Logophany  is  contained  in  the  Christian. 
In  this  aspect  Christ  and  Christianity  are  absolutely  universal, 
as  the  palingenesiac  universe. 

St.  John,  St.  Athanasius,  and  other  Father?,  admit  two  special 
potentialities  and  two  incarnations  of  the  Word  in  the  world. 
The  one  anterior  to  Christ,  universal,  occult.  The  other  in 
Christ,  special,  individual,  manifest,  purely  human.  These  two 
incarnations  answer  to  the  mimesi  and  the  metessi.  The  first 
was  made  generically,  potentially,  hence  was  cosmic  not  human, 
universal  not  individual,  virtual  not  actual.  The  second  was 
actual,  human,  individual.  The  rationalists,  who  deny  the 
special  incarnation  of  the  Word  in  Christ  and  admit  a  general 
incarnation  in  the  world  and  in  the  human  species,  confound 
the  potency  with  the  act  and  immolate  the  act,  the  individual 
to  the  potency,  according  to  the  genius  of  pantheism.  That 
which  these  say  of  the  actual  incarnation,  is  only  true  of  the 
potential.  They  do  not  perceive  that  the  potency  is  generic  in 
its  nature ;   but  does  not  actuate  itself  except  in  the  individual. 

Immortality  is  the  passage  from  the  past  into  the  future, 
from  history  into  prophecy,  from  earth  into  heaven,  from  geol- 
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ogj  into  uranology.  The  realm  of  the  shades  becomeB  the 
realm  of  spirits.  From  the  dusky  centre  of  the  earth  it  passes 
into  heaven.  Continuity  and  immanence  is  the  bond  of  the 
two  states.  The  beginning  becomes  end.  The  primal  potency 
becomes  ultimate  act.  The  earth  is  the  repository  of  the  germs 
of  beings  yet  to  be  born,  and  as  it  were  the  embryo  (potency); 
and  is  at  the  same  time  the  sepulchre  of  the  beings  that  have 
lived.  These  two  ideas  are  united  in  the  biblical  shed.  Limbos 
of  past  and  future  things ;  in  it  the  past  colleagues  itself  with 
the  future  (Psalm  139  and  Job).  The  earth,  as  geology  shows, 
contains  the  relics  of  extinct  existences.  Hence  sheoly  the 
abyss,  the  abode  of  the  giants,  who  are  covered  with  the  waves 
of  the  sea  (cataclysm),  which  destroyed  the  anterior  creations. 

The  pain  of  hell  is  not  meritorious,  because  it  is  not  volun- 
tary and  free.  But  it  is  expiative,  because  it  diminishes  the 
guilt  and  the  vicious  habit.  Hence  the  pains  of  the  reprobate  go 
on  decreasing.  The  theory  of  the  successive  diminution  of  the 
pains  is  profoundly  philosophical.  On  the  one  hand  it  concil- 
iates the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the  pains  with  the  Divine 
goodness,  and  with  the  benevolent  instincts  of  the  human  heart, 
and  with  the  universality  of  the  palingenesia.  It  preserves 
whatever  truth  there  is  in  Origenism.  On  the  other,  it  har- 
monizes Hell  with  the  palingenesiac  doctrine  of  Paradise.  Hell 
is  an  infinite  annulment  of  pain  and  of  guilt,  as  Paradise  is  an 
infinite  augmentation  of  holiness  and  of  beatitude.  The  annul- 
ment in  the  first  case,  like  the  augmentation  in  the  other^  cannot 
be  infinite,  but  only  potentially ;  and  hence  it  will  never  be  com- 
plete. Hell  will,  therefore,  never  be  able  to  become  Paradise. 
However,  it  appertains  in  a  certain  manner  to  Paradise,  as  Erigena 
says  :  JEro  morsus  tuics,  0  infeme.  The  reason  is  (not  observed 
by  Erigena)  that  Hell,  in  so  far  as  it  has  positiveness,  in  so  far 
as  it  appertains  not  to  nothingness,  but  to  existence,  is  an  ap- 
proximation to  Paradise,  and  the  potency  of  it;  an  approxima- 
tion, however,  and  a  potency,  which  will  never  attain  their 
actuation  and  completion.  Hell,  as  negative,  is  negation  of 
existence  and  of  Paradise,  that  is  nothing ;  but  as  nothing  it 
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therefore,  is  a  viitnal  palingenesia,  a  8enii*palingeneaia»  a  tme 
Biaeai,  and  has  to  Paradise  the  same  relation  which  the  cosmos 
has  towards  the  nniTersal  palingenesia. 

Existcnee  being  inamissible,  ahsolote  pain  is  inconsistent 
with  it,  aa  being  that  which  is  nothing.  Whence  also  here  be- 
low we  see  that  pain,  if  it  exceeds  a  certain  mark,  or  endnres 
too  lon^  kills.  Pain  is  a  mimetic  thing,  senres  nature  as  liioans^ 
not  aa  end.  The  pain  of  Hell  itself  cannot  be  perpetual,  except 
so  £w  ms  it  goes  on  sacoessiTelj  diminishing  and  in  some  man- 
ner ameliorates  the  soul  and  the  state  of  the  sufferers.  Hell  is 
a  pnrgatorj  without  end. 

Hell  is  the  popetuity  of  the  state  of  the  fallen  earth ;  that 
is,  to  speak  theologically,  of  man  in  the  state  of  original  sin. 
Now,  original  sin  is  nothing  else  than  the  fall  of  man  from  the 
supernatural  state  (indiTisible  from  the  perfection  of  his  nature) 
into  the  natural  state.  Then  Hell  is  the  perpetual  exclusion  of 
man  from  the  supernatural  state;  it  is  the  degradation  without 
end  of  man  into  a  state  inferior,  and  hence  finite  in  its  nature, 
as  Paradise  is  exaltation,  ingradation  to  a  superior  state.  In 
saying  state,  I  say  kind  ;  whence  the  glorified  man  (compre- 
hoiscMr)  is  a  man  transhumanated,  as  the  lost  reprobate  is  a  man 
dishumanated.  The  one  approaches  the  angel,  the  other  the 
brute.  Hell,  therefore,  does  not  consist  in  the  eternity  of  evil, 
as  the  scholastics  believed.  The  only  eternal  thing  is  the 
exclusion  from  the  supernaturaL  good. 

The  supernatural  amnesty  is  only  possible.     It  is  a  thing 
as  destructive  to  the  law  and  the  authority  of  the  lawgiver  to 
.  deny  the  absolute  possibility,  as  to  affirm  the  future  existence  of 
amnesty.    Because  a  law  which  is  accompanied  by  an  set  of  am- 
nesty is  no  longer  law.     And  a  lawgiver  who  should  not  have 
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authority  to  remit  the  penalty  is  no  longer  lawgiver,  absolute 
sovereign.  Nor  let  it  be  said  that  God  has  divested  Himself  of 
such  power ;  because  He  could  not  divest  Himself  of  it  with- 
out abdicating  His  own  divinity.  But  the  exercise  of  sach  a 
power  is  only  possible  and  nothing  more. 

The  repose  of  the  future  life  taught  by  Revelation  is  relative 
to  the  present  motion.  But  the  future  rest  will  be  accompanied 
by  another  motion  toward  a  higher  state.  Here  man  concreates 
with  God,  but  without  possessing  Him.  There  his  concreative 
act  will  be  more  intimate.  Such  intimacy  will  go  on  increasing 
to  infinity,  because  it  can  never  attain  to  the  theandria. 

Paradise  is  creation,  action,  not  quiet.  But  action  without 
pain,  creation  without  straining,  work  without  fatigue.  Love, 
in  heaven  as  on  earth,  is  dead  without  works.  The  paradise  of 
the  Mystics  is  a  weariness  only  to  think  of.  Maistre  and  Leo- 
pardi  observe  this.  Dante  depicts  the  paradise  of  the  Mystics, 
and  therefore  is  not  very  attractive.  The  Contemplatives  form 
to  themselves  a  false  idea  of  the  beatific  contemplation,  by 
dividing,  in  mentality,  the  pole  of  thought  from  the  pole  of  ac- 
tion. The  Bible  represents  to  us  beatitude  as  active.  It  affords 
us  the  pattern  of  the  angels,  who  are  the  glorified  (comprehen- 
sores)  of  an  earlier  creation.  Now  the  angels  are  administra- 
tores  spirituSy  companions,  ministers,  vicegerents  of  God  in  the 
government  of  the  universe. 

The  rejection  of  angelology  is  a  proof  of  the  narrowness  of 
modern  rationalism  and  pantheism.  The  patrons  of  this  appear 
to  me  like  to  those  Peripatetics  of  the  seventeenth  century  who 
turned  their  backs  on  the  telescope,  and  insisted  on  measuring 
the  heavenly  distances  and  marvels  with  the  naked  eye.  Reve- 
lation is  the  telescope  of  religion.  Angelology  immensely  en- 
larges the  area  oC  this,  showing  us  that  .the  solar  and  planetary 
worlds  are  only  the  shell  of  the  universe.  Angelology  shows 
us  the  interior  nature  of  the  universe  in  pure  mentality,  in  intel- 
ligence; as  astronomy  shows  us  its  exterior  nature  in  the  mul- 
titudes of  worlds  and  suns.  Angelology  and  astronomy  are 
sisters.     Revelation,  which  is  the  telescope  of  philosophy,  has 
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revealed  to  os  the  world  of  angels,  as  it  were,  sidereal  splendors, 
which  illomine  the  firmament  of  spirits  and  the  palingenesiac 
oniverse. 

Demonology  and  angelologjr  are  repudiated  by  the  ration* 
alists,  as,  e.  g.,  by  Strauss,  as  wretched,  arbitrary,  ridiculous 
fictions.  They  do  not  perceive  that  these  supposed  fictions  are 
nothing  else  than  the  interplication  of  an  anterior  metessi  with 
the  present  mimesi  and  with  a  future  metessi.  They  are  con- 
joined with  the  origin  and  with  the  finality  of  our  world. 

Mentality  may  increase  in  two  ways :  intensively,  t.  f.,  indi- 
vidually ;  and  extensively,  i.  e.,  collectively.  The  first  progress 
is  aristocratic,  the  second  democratic.  The  two  modes  of  pro- 
gress ought  to  be  joined  together  to  make  the  perfect  progress. 
Philosophy  is  the  principal  instrument  of  the  aristocratic  pro- 
gress, religion  of  the  democratic.  Philosophy  is  of  few,  Religion 
of  all. 

I  do  not  mean  to  put  all  opinions  on  a  level,  as  if  they  were 
equally  false  or  true.  I  call  the  opinions  true  in  which  the 
truth  prevails,  and  false  those  in  which  falsehood  prevails.  But 
as  in  the  false  opinions  there  is  truth,  so  in  the  true  there  is 
falsity,  i,  e.,  inexactness,  incompleteness.  The  element  of  truth 
which  is  found  in  the  false  opinions  is  that  which  constitutes  the 
semi-orthodoxy  of  heterodox  opinions.  Heterodoxy  is  semi- 
orthodox  when  the  quantity  of  the  true  which  is  found  in  it  is 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  false. 

Heterodoxy  is  chaos,  because  it  is  the  sum  of  all  excesses,  the 
medley  of  unharmonized  contraries.  Orthodoxy  is  order,  be- 
cause it  is  the  dialectical  mean  which  harmonizes  the  contraries 
by  cutting  off  their  extremes. 

Descartes  said :  "  I  am  ;  I  think  God ;  therefore  God  is.*' 

I  say  :  **  God  is ;  God  creates  me ;  therefore  I  exist." 

In  all  other  sciences  besides  philosophy,  tradition  is  admitted, 
as  in  everything  else,  because  without  it  preceding  labors  are 
useless,  and  there  is  no  progress.  What,  in  fact,  is  civilization 
if  not  tradition  and  innovations  conjoined?  Where  is  the 
savant,  even  in  the  most  imperfect  sciences  (as,  for  instance, 
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physiology),  who  would  veDture  to  commence  by  annulling  all 
antecedent  labors,  and  placing  himself  at  the  beginning  of  the 
human  race,  as  has  been  done  in  philosophy  by  Locke,  and  still 
more  by  Descartes  ?  The  latter  did  in  philosophy  what  the 
National  Convention  did  in  politics :  he  wished  to  create  science 
db  ovoy  as  the  Convention  undertook  to  do  for  human  society. 
French  mobility  and  lightness  stand  out  in  both  actions. 

Talleyrand  used  to  observe  that  theology  is  helpful  toward 
the  conduct  of  affairs.  Why  ?  Because  (1)  it  subtilises  the 
spirit ;  (2)  it  does  not  evaporate  it^  because  the  substance  of 
such  abstractions  is  concrete ;  that  which  vaporises  it  is  pan- 
theistic speculation,  like  that  of  the  German  pantheists ;  (3)  it 
enlarges  it  by  virtue  of  the  cosmopolitanism  of  the  religious  idea. 

Every  new  conception  which  is  presented  to  the  mind  of  man 
is  the  preparation,  near  or  remote,  of  a  new  fact. 

Philosophy  and  Religion  are  distinct,  because  diverse ;  they 
ought  not  to  be  confused,  but  to  be  mutually  helpful.  Errors 
opposed  and  sophistical  of  those  who  wish  to  have  philosophy 
absorb  religion  (rationalists),  or  religion  absorb  philosophy  (hy- 
permystics).  They  are  useful,  the  one  to  the  other.  Religion 
restrains  philosophy  from  becoming  godless.  Philosophy  restrains 
religion  from  becoming  superstitious.  And  this  by  means  of  the 
habit  which  they  infuse.  The  habit,  that  is,  the  Christian  sense, 
preserves  philosophy  from  negative  excesses.  The  habit,  that 
is,  the  rational  and  natural  sense,  preserves  religion  from  hyper- 
mystic  excesses. 

The  opposition  introduced  by  the  rationalists  between  philoso- 
phy and  revelation  is  a  sophism.  Opposition  can  only  exist 
between  two  things  of  one  and  the  same  category.  Who  dreams  of 
opposition  between  philosophy  and  poetry,  between  science  and 
human  activity?  Philosophy  is  science;  religion  therefore 
would  have  to  be  a  pure  science  in  order  to  be  opposed  to  it. 
Now  (as  is  proverbial),  religion  embraces  all  the  human  facul- 
ties; and  is  principally  affection,  will,  action;  dogma  is  subor- 
dinate to  this. 

Those  who  say  that  science  is  to  be  reduced  to  simple  facts 
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Intoition  and  r^cetioD.  Saiot  Thomas  has  given  the  philo- 
soph  J  of  reflection ;  Saint  BonaTentnra  that  of  intuition.  Con- 
j<Mned  thej  form  the  perfect  philosophr,  the  perfect  realism* 
Thej  correspond  in  the  Christian  cjcle  to  that  which  Aristotle 
and  I^ato  were  in  the  Gentile.  Analogv  between  the  genius 
of  their  doctrine  and  the  religions  order  to  which  each  belonged. 
The  Dominicans^  the  Ordo  Prcedicaiarum^  are  ministers  of  the 
word,  that  is,  of  reflection.  The  Franciscans  of  contemplation, 
that  iSy  of  intuition.  An  analogous  portrait  of  St.  Dominic  aiut 
St.  Francis  given  bj  Dante. 

In  the  midst  of  so  great  a  darkne88  Providence  inspireit  two 
men  to  restore  the  Church  and  dissipate  the  barbarism,  thus 
signalising  the  dawn  of  the  new  civilixation.  Francis  and  Dom- 
inic created  under  the  great  Innocent  the  two  families  of  the 
Minorites  and  of  the  Preachers,  which,  reassuming  the  inter- 
rupted work  of  Hildebrsnd  and  of  Bernard,  deserve  to  be 
saluted  as  two  of  the  principal  authors  and  co<-workers  of  modern 
civilization.  Those  who  accuse  of  barbarism  these  two  fami- 
lies and,  I  might  almost  say,  elective  nations  of  Christianity, 
do  not  perceive  that  in  doing  so  they  accuse  of  barbarism  the 
principal  instruments  of  that  refinement  and  culture  of  which 
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we  all  account  ourselves  glad  and  proud.     Oh,  when  shall  we 
cease  to  be  ungrateful  towards  our  parents?    When  will  History 
become  possessed  of  impartiality  and  of  justice,  and  worthy  of 
expressing  the  voice  of  the  people  and  of  God?     To  write  the 
annals  of  these  two  illustrious  orders,  to  show  their  influence  on 
the  advancing  civilization  of  all  the  parts  of  Christendom  and 
specially  of  Italy,  would  be  an  enterprise  worthy  of  our  age  in 
its  fondness  for  historical  studies,  and  worthy  of  the  ItaliaoB, 
who  by  an  admirably  attempered  good  sense  are  perhapR  the 
most  capable  of  this.     Nor  would  it  be  needful  to  draw  up  a 
panegyric;  but  to  recount  the  good  things  and  the  bad,  with 
the  conscientiousness  of  the  historian  and  impartiality  of  the 
philosopher;  because  if  the  imperfection  of  our  nature  never 
permits  the  first  to  come  unattended  by  the  second,  the  former 
are  so  superior  in  number  and  in  greatness  that  more  is  not 
needed  to  insure  to  these  two  orders  the  gratitude  of  posterity. 

Philosophy  in  the  Socratic  schools  was  associated  with  morals. 
Before  Socrates  it  was  the  science  of  the  beginning;  after  Soc- 
rates that  of  the  end.  The  one  looked  to  the  past  and  the  other 
to  the  future.  They  parted  between  them  the  two  cycles  [of 
Descent  and  Return. — C.  C.  S.]. 

The  factitious  is  a  mimesi  without  metessi. 

The  Germanic  philosophy  in  general  and  specially  Hegelian- 
ism  exaggerates  the  force  of  reason  and  of  philosophy  or  science. 
The  human  reason,  according  to  the  Hegelians,  is  coincident 
with  the  true,  and  philosophy  can  aspire  to  know  truth  entirely. 
This  presumption  is  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  universe. 
Besides  that  the  human  reason  is  finite,  the  philosophy  from 
which  the  new  sages  promise  themselves  so  much  is  not  the 
actual,  but  the  palingenesiac.  The  present  philosophy  is  bound 
to  be  mimetic,  imperfect  like  the  present  man.  The  work  must 
needs  be  proportionate  to  the  artificer.  It  must  needs  recog- 
nize limits;  and  the  limits  are  the  mysteries.  Only  in  virtue  of 
the  mysteries  can  it  be  infinitely  progressive.  The  true  philos- 
ophy, therefore,  must  needs  have  before  it  a  mysterious  per- 
spective, to  which  it  can  only  attain  approximatively. 
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Comte  and  L]ttr6  are  right  in  wishing  that  philosophy  should 
be  positive.  But  they  are  wrong  in  therefore  rejecting  religion 
and  metaphysics.  Metaphysics  makes  part  of  nature,  because 
it  is  thought ;  religion  makes  part  of  nature,  because  it  is  the 
infinite.  Nature  ought  not  to  separate  itself  either  from  phil- 
osophy, or  from  religion,  or  from  political  life.  Nature  is  the 
universe.  Nature  is  the  rule,  support,  confirmation  of  science, 
of  religion,  of  politics.  The  marriage  with  it  restrains  phil- 
osophy from  degenerating  into  empty  ideology  (scientific  nomi- 
nalism). It  restrains  political  aims  from  degenerating  into 
Utopia  (civil  nominalism).  It  restrains  religion  from  degener- 
ating into  mysticism  (theological  nominalism).  The  harmony  of 
philosophy,  politics  and  religion  is  the  guarantee  of  their  posi- 
tivity.  The  modern  spiritualistic  systems  are  wrong  in  severing 
them»*elve8  too  far  from  Sensism,  i.  e.,  from  the  positive  side  of 
nature.  Nature  is  the  criterion  of  thought  and  of  action,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  Tertullian.  This  doctrine  is  Christian, 
because  evangelical  Christianity  ameliorates  nature,  does  not 
combat  it,  or  divorce  from  it.  The  terrestiality  and  temporality 
of  Christianity  are  the  proof  of  it.  God,  the  State,  and  science 
are  the  three  resultants  of  nature. 

God  alone  has  the  full  idea  of  us.  God  alone  has  the  perfect 
isonsdausness  of  man,  because  He  is  the  Creator  of  him,  and 
only  the  creative  principle  fully  compenetrates  nature. 

The  First  Principle  does  not  develop  itself,  but  creates ;  the 
others  do  not  create,  but  develop  themselves. 

The  arguments  of  credibility  vary  according  to  the  times, 
although  their  logical  force  is  always  the  same,  because  the 
validity  of*  the  proofs,  besides  their  objective  weight,  must  also 
be  subjective,  that  is,  attemper  itself  to  the  opinions  of  men, 
whose  intellect  lives  in  a  species  of  moral  atmosphere  which  has 
influence  upon  their  judgments.  Thus,  to-day  such  is  the  sway 
of  the  physical  sciences,  created  yesterday,  that  by  the  most  the 
supernatural  is  not  admitted.  As  formerly  things  supernatural 
were  exaggerated  at  the  expense  of  nature,  so  now  nature  is 
exaggerated  at  the  expense  of  the  supernatural.     This  whim 
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cannot  endure,  and  a  time  will  come  in  which  the  dialectical 
harmony  of  the  supernatural  with  nature  will  control  men's 
minds;  and  rationalism,  as  well  as  the  supernatural  of  the 
Middle  Ages  (Jesuitism),  will  be  impossible.  But,  meanwhile, 
in  the  actual  condition  of  men's  minds,  the  supernatural  (mira- 
cles, prophecies),  in  place  of  being  an  argument  of  credibility, 
must  needs  be  a  matter  of  faith. 

Two  systems  in  theology  to  be  avoided :  Scholasticism  and 
Rationalism. 

Scholasticism  contains  the  substance  of  the  true,  and  in  this 
respect  is  superior  to  Rationalism.  But  it  is  dead,  stationary, 
ultra-mysterious,  and  hence  also  retrograde,  and  $$parcUeSy  iso- 
lates the  superintelligible  from  the  intelligible,  rendering  it  im- 
persuasive,  extrinsic  to  the  opinion,  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
life  of  the  age.  It  is  antiquated  because  not  mitigated  by  any 
touch  of  modernness.  The  harmony  of  antiquity  with  modern- 
ness  is  that  which  alone  forms  the  life;  as  of  style,  so  of 
opinions. 

Rationalism  confounds  the  superintelligible  with  the  intel- 
ligible ;  is  negative ;  superficial,  like  the  Deism  of  the  last 
century. 

It  breaks  the  thread  of  tradition,  and  denies  it ;  is  ineffica- 
cious, frivolous.  Thus  the  superficiality  and  weakness  of  fashion. 
Fashion  is  modernness  not  mitigated  by  ancientness,  not  rooted 
in  the  past ;  and  hence  not  suited  to  lay  hold  of  the  future, 
because  the  past  alone  gives  the  harmony;  tradition  alone  gives 
the  progress  of  science. 

Orthodoxy  has  for  its  opposite  heterodoxy.  But  as  ideally 
orthodoxy  is  all  the  true  and  all  the  good,  heterodoxy  is  nothing. 
Historically  the  case  is  different,  because,  as  such,  orthodoxy  is 
Catholicism  as  it  is  found  in  a  given  place  and  time.  In  this 
respect  heterodoxy  is  not  nothing,  but  consists  of  two  elements; 
the  one  negative,  the  other  positive.  The  negative  element  is 
the  denial  of  orthodoxy,  that  is,  nothing;  the  positive  element 
is  the  protest  against  the  defects  of  historical  Catholicism.  In 
such  a  respect  heterodoxy  is  useful  and  assists  historical  Ga- 
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tholicism,  because  it  instmcts  it  in  that  which  is  lacking  to  it  for 
correspondence  to  its  ideas.  But  it  is  clear  that  this  does  not 
militate  against  Catholicism^  ideally  considered  ;  because,  so 
regarded,  Catholicism  is  perfect ;  nothing  is  lacking  to  it 

The  distinction  of  the  Middle  A.ges  from  the  modern  is'an 
affair  of  space.  Those  are  European,  this  cosmopolitan.  Began 
with  America.  Produced  the  infinitesimal  calculus.  It  is  the 
age  of  the  infinite,  and  distinguishes  itself  from  antiquity,  which 
is  the  age  of  the  finite ;  and  from  the  Middle  Ages,  in  which 
the  infinite  is  only  in  potency.  Dante,  Michael  Angelo,  Col- 
umbus, Galileo,  Newton  countersign  the  infinite  character  of 
the  modern  age. 

Species  and  genera  have  certainly  an  objective  reality ;  but 
we  know  it  only  imperfectly  and  mingled  with  many  subjective 
elements.  Hence  two  species  of  realism  :  the  one  approxima- 
tive, which  is  the  only  one  of  which  we  are  capable ;  the  other 
absolute,  which  exceeds  our  faculties. 

Unbelief  in  many  has  no  other  source  than  that  Christianity 
is  not  presented  to  them  in  proportionate  approximation  to  their 
mental  state.  They  find  it  either  above  or  below  them,  and  hence 
reject  it. 

Sanctity  ought  to  vary  in  type  according  to  time  and  place. 
The  Jesuits  have  introduced  an  immutable  form  of  sanctity, 
taken  from  the  legendaries,  and  propound  it  to  the  faithful. 
The  sanctity  of  the  legendaries  is  that  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Hence  these  imitative  (Catholic)  saints  of  our  days,  without 
spontaneity,  without  vigor.  Good  peoploi  but  utterly  useless 
and  without  influence.  The  appropriate  modern  form  of  saint- 
hood has  not  yet  been  seen. 

The  Jesuits  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  legitimate  flexi- 
bility of  Catholicism,  and  the  greatest  champions  of  the  illegiti- 
mate, which  consists  in  the  relaxation  of  dogma  and  of  morals, 
in  Molinism  and  in  Probabilism. 

Botta  says  that  letters  soften  manners  and  did  that  which 
religion  had  not  been  able  to  do;  but  he  does  not  perceive 
that  letters  and  the  arts  were  themselves  inspired  by  religion, 
16 
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without  which  what  would  Dante,  Michael  Angelo,  etc.,  have 
been  ? 

Truth  is  relative ;  that  which  to-day  is  true  relatively  to  the 
falsity  of  yesterday,  becomes  false  relatively  to  the  truth  of  to- 
morrow. 

Three  successive  grades  indicate  the  process  of  the  Jesuit 
system  :  (1)  To  impede  intellectual  progress  by  force;  (2)  to 
impede  it  by  a  bad  primary  education,  extinguishing  curiosity 
and  the  love  of  truth ;  (3)  to  impede  it  by  a  bad  adult  educa- 
tion, prostrating  the  force  of  the  intellect.  The  Jesuits  are 
convinced  that  the  progress  of  the  spirit  is  irreconcilable  with 
the  old  theology,  and  they  are  right.  Therefore,  say  they,  let 
us  shut  up  the  spirit. 

One  of  the  narrownesses  of  the  vulgar  theology  is  to  give  to 
Christianity  one  sole  predecessor,  Judaisnh  This  belittles  it, 
and  gives  to  it  the  aspect  of  a  sect.  .  .  .  The  truth  is,  that 
Judaism  was  the  only  positive,  direct,  immediate  predeoeessor. 
In  another  sense  Christianity  had  all  mankind  for  predecessor. 
Not,  however,  all  the  nations  and  races  in  the  same  manner. 
It  had  as  predecessors  in  race,  besides  the  Shemites,  the  Japhet- 
ites.  It  had  as  predecessors  in  language  the  Latin  and  the 
Greek.  Every  language  is  a  repository  of  traditions,  a  channel 
of  ideas.  Who  does  not  see  how  Hellenism  and  Romanism 
passed  into  Christianity  ? 

Cicero  calls  philosophy  omnium  artium  officina;  arthm 
omnium  proerecUricem  et  parentem.  Behold  the  universality 
and  the  fruitfulness  and  the  preeminence  of  philosophy.  On 
this  account  the  ancients  used  to  call  it  the  science  of  things 
Divine  and  human.  It  is  the  encyclopedia  in  potency.  Its 
principles  are  to  be  received^  not  made.  Hence  it  is  a  true  ini- 
tiation, of  which  God  is  the  hierophant.  God  is  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  it.  The  beginning  of  it  is  premundane,  and  the 
end  ultramundane.  It  is  a  mystery  and  a  secret  of  which 
revelation  is  the  key.  Hence  is  born  the  immutability  of  philo- 
sophy. The  versatile  philosophy,  of  which  the  history  is  drawn 
up  and  the  vicissitudes  are  related,  is  the  heterodox  philosophy, 
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which  18  8oeh  only  in  mine.     Plato  noted  the  immntability  of 
philosophy. 

If  88  ideal  and  thinkable  a  system  is  complete  and  self-con- 
sistent, of  necessity  it  is  true,  i.  e^  also  real ;  because  harmony 
can  only  be  found  in  a  false  system  which  is  not  complete ;  and 
completeness  can  only  be  false  when  it  is  not  harmonious. 
Completeness — t.  e.,  uniTersality — and  harmony  conjoined  are 
an  infallible  criterion  of  truth. 

The  completed  truth  is  the  criterion  of  the  partial  truths, 
the  Idea  of  the  ideas.  Thus  without  a  vicious  circle,  the  true 
is  criterion  to  itself;  the  total  truth  of  the  partial  truths.  As 
to  the  total  truth  towards  itself  there  is  no  criterion,  because  it 
is  autonomous.  This  being  understood,  the  criterion  of  the 
truth  of  a  system  is  its  universality ;  that  is,  if  it  comprehends 
and  colleagues,  without  distorting  them,  all  the  mother  ideas 
that  have  place  in  the  human  intellect.  Such  a  system  is  abso- 
lutely positive,  not  excluding  any  idea ;  hence  it  cannot  be 
false.  Error  is  negation  of  one  or  more  ideas.  The  atheist 
denies  God,  the  idealist  bodies,  the  materialist  the  spirit,  the  fatal- 
ist the  electing  will,  etc.  Therefore,  a  system  in  which  there  is  no 
negation,  except  of  negation,  cannot  be  false. 

Let  the  forms  of  knowledge  be  transferred  into  God,  and 
Kantism  is  true.  Every  thought  of  ours  is  the  form  of  a 
thinker.  But  this  thinker  is  the  objective  reason,  and  the  ideal 
and  real  Being,  not  a  created  spirit. 

Truth  is  thought.  Hence,  all  that  which  man  thinks  is  sub- 
stantially true.  To  think  the  false  is  impossible,  because  it 
would  be  a  thinking  of  nothing.  Error  consists  only  in  nega- 
tion. As  every  thought  always  has  more  or  less  of  positive- 
ness,  it  always,  in  this  respect,  has  truth.  Dialectics  is  the 
art  which  decants  the  thought  and  brings  to  distinctness  the 
truth  included  in  it. 

The  first,  and  most  noble,  and  most  potent  force  of  the  world 
is  intelligence,  created  and  creative.  Ideas  are  the  levers  of 
the  universe.  To  augment  the  intellective  created  virtue,  and 
hence  the  dominion  of  the  uncreated  Idea,  is  the  scope  of  civil- 
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ization.     To  diminish  the  amount  of  intelligence   in  the  world 

is  the  scope  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  ideas  are  nothing,  according  to  the  nominalists  and  the 

sensists ;  they  are  all^  according  to  the  true  realists.    The  ideas 

are  substances  and  occasions,  or  forces.     Thej  are  substances 

because  they  subsist.     They  are  occasions  fin  English  rather, 

causes)  because  they  operate.     The  efficacy  of  the  ideas  is  seen 

in   man,  because  they  alone  sway  sovereignly  individuals  and 

peoples,  inspire   heroic   actions,  and   create   everything   most 

beautiful,  most  grand,  most  arduous^  that  can  issue  from  human 

nature.     The   efficacy  of  the  ideas  is  seen  likewise  in  nature, 

because  they  preside  over  all  her  normal  operations.     Without 

the  presence  of  the  ideas,  the  wonderful  harmonies  of  light  and 

of  the  stars,  the  crystallization  of  the  minerals,  the  organism  of 

the  plants  and  of  the  brutes,  the  prodigious  sense  of  instinct, 

are  inexplicable.     The  idea  creates  literally  its  own  copy.    The 

force  of  the  will,  and  of  the  other  human  powers,  is  born  of  the 

ideal  influences. 
« 

Every  man  is  a  world,  that  is,  a  more  or  less  ample  centre  of 
other  men.  I  speak  not  merely  of  exterior  and  palpable  ac- 
tions and  influences,  as  those  of  a  king,  of  a  captain,  of  a 
banker ;  I  speak  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  influences,  which 
escape  the  eye,  because  they  appertain  to  the  world  of  spirits. 
How  overwhelmed  we  should  be  if  we  could  see  the  numerous 
bonds  of  spirits  in  time  and  space  !  The  most  extended  and 
powerful  of  these  monarchies  is  that  which  is  exercised  by 
thought.  The  great  founders  of  Religion,  philosophers,  poets, 
are  more  powerful  than  Caesar  or  Alexander.  The  principality 
of  Homer,  and  of  Plato,  endures  till  this  day  and  will  endure 
until  the  ages  shall  fail.  What  prince  is  there  who  has  ever 
had  so  many  subjects  and  admirers  ?  But  the  action,  the  glory 
of  these  supreme  men,  is  not  of  their  age  ;  it  looks  toward  the 
future.  They  began  to  live  when  they  died  ;  so  true  is  it  that 
human  preeminence,  in  all  its  forms,  is  a  matter  of  memory. 

The   Platonic  theory  of  reminiscence  is  true,  substantially, 
and  is  only  vitiated  by  an  error  of  chronology.     In  the  imma- 
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Dent  state  man  has  the  intoition  of  the  pure  ideas,  and  it  is  only 
in  the  successive  state  that  he  joins  with  them  the  sensitive  per- 
ceptions, which  trouble  the  native  purity  of « these.  These  two 
states  are  simultaneous,  inasmuch  as  the  continuous  duration  of 
the  first  is  accompanied  at  each  instant  by  the  successive  dura- 
tion of  the  second.  The  mistake  of  Plato  is  that  of  having 
considered  them  as  following  one  the  other,  and  not  accompany- 
ing each  other,  in  time ;  which  constrained  him  to  presuppose 
an  anterior  life  and  the  eternity  of  the  human  soul. 

The  continuous  precedes  the  multiplicity  of  the  discrete^  as 
relation  the  conflict  of  opposites.  Now,  relation  is  unity,  har- 
mony. Unity  and  harmony  then  precede  the  multiplex  and  the 
strife ;  perfection  precedes  imperfection.  God  precedes  the 
world.  This  is  the  reverse  of  that  which  is  said  by  Hegel, 
Speusippus,  all  the  pantheists. 

The  Father  answers  to  intuition,  and  the  Word  to  reflection  ; 
the  Father  to  knowledge  and  matter  unformed,  the  Word  to 
knowledge  and  matter  formed.  The  word  of  men  exercises  a 
like  ofiSce.  By  it  the  thought  becomes  external,  practical,  oper- 
ative ;  knowledge,  properly  so  called,  and  action.  Hence  the 
importance  of  formulas  and  names.  The  idea,  says  De  Maistre, 
if  I  remember  right,  does  not  avail,  is  not  operant,  if  it  is  not 
named.  Who  first  gives  name  to  a  thing,  he  is  the  author 
and  operator  of  it.  The  formula  is  the  name  of  a  law,  of  an 
action,  as  the  name  is  the  formula  of  a  substance.  From  this 
arises  the  importance  of  formulas  and  of  names  in  religion  and 
in  politics.  He  who  criticises  and  derides  the  Nicene  discus- 
sions, shows  that  he  knows  nothing  about  them. 

Andover,  Mass. 


VII. 
''PRIVATE   INTERPRETATION/' 

2  PETER  1 :  20. 
BY  REV.  T.  W.  CHAMBERS,  D.D. 

The  connection  of  the  passage  in  which  these  words  occur  is 
simple  and  clear.  The  Apostle  had  stated  his  purpose  to  strive 
while  he  lived  to  keep  his  brethren  in  remembrance  of  what  they 
had  heard,  and  also  to  prevent  them  from  forgetting  it  after  his 
death.  For  it  was  no  fable  by  which  the  apostles  were  led ;  but 
they  had  been  witnesses  of  the  Transfiguration  and  had  heard 
the  heavenly  voice.  And  they  had  the  prophetic  word  made 
more  sure  by  the  confirmation  it  had  received  in  Christ's  mis- 
sion, and  to  this  word  it  behooved  believers  to  give  heed  as  the 
true  source  of  enlightenment.  And  to  do  this  to  purpose  they 
were  to  know  first  of  all  that  it  was  of  entirely  divine  origin. 
He  lays  stress  upon  this  point  as  indispensable  to  the  under- 
standing or  profitable  use  of  the  prophetic  word.  To  make 
more  clear  the  position  he  states  it  negatively  and  positively. 

1.  The  Negative  Statement. 

No  prophecy  of  the  Scripture  is,  or  rather  (Ycverou)  arises 
from  any  private  interpretation.  There  were,  and  perhaps  still 
are,  persons  who  refer  these  words  not  to  the  origination  of 
Scripture,  but  to  its  explication,  and  suppose  they  were  intended 
to  warn  us  against  individual  explanations  of  Scripture  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  which  are  supported  by  the  authority  of 
the  Church.  And  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren  usuajly  regard 
it  as  a  protest  against  the  right  of  private  judgment.  If  this 
were  so,  then  the  Apostle  would  be  urging  his  brethren  in  two 
difierent  ways  at  the  same  time,  to  give  diligent  heed  to  the 
word,  and  yet  not  to  adopt  its  teachings  unless  certified  from 
242 
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other  source.  Other  critics  consider  the  clause  to  be  a  caution 
against  interpreting  particular  portions  separately  by  them- 
selves, instead  of  interpreting  them  in  the  full  light  of  pro- 
phecy as  a  whole.  This  is  a  very  proper  caution,  and  one  to 
which  expositors  do  well  to  take  heed,  but  it  does  not  spring 
out  of  the  words  themselves,  nor  does  it  agree  with  the  context. 
The  adjective  rendered  ''Special"  can  hardly  be  understood  to 
mean  individual  or  separate,  and  if  it  could,  one  fails  to  see 
that  this  would  form  part  of  an  argument  to  show  the  lofty 
origin  and  immeasurable  dignity  of  the  prophetic  word.  And 
if  the  Apostle  bad  intended  to  give  this  caution  to  those  to 
whom  he  wrote  he  would  have  put  it  in  more  direct  and  unam- 
biguous terms. 

The  same  objections  lie  against  the  view  taken  by  Erasmus, 
Hofmann  and  others,  and  adopted  by  Dr.  Thayer  in  his  edition 
of  Grimm^s  Lexicon.  These  make  the  clause  assert  the  fact  that 
the  readers  of  prophecy  are  not  able  of  their  own  understanding- 
to  interpret  it;  but  are  dependent  upon  the  Holy  Spirk  for 
success.  Or  as  Thayer  says  (under  the  word  ldia^\  "  an  inter- 
pretation which  one  thinks  out  for  himself,  opposed  to  that 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  teaches."  Here  again  is  a  very  just  and 
weighty  sentiment;  but  it  is  not  contained  in  the  text  which 
makes  no  reference  to  the  blessed  Spirit.  Nor  would  this  fact, 
were  it  so  stated,  serve  Peter's  purpose,  which  evidently  is  to 
attract  men  to  the  study  of  the  Word,  and  not  to  caution  them 
against  an  injurious  method  of  study. 

The  wording  of  the  passage  is  by  no  means  obscure  or  diffi- 
cult. A  "prophecy  of  Scripture"  means  one  that  belongs  to 
Scripture,  one  that  is  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  sacred  volume. 
The  word  is^  although  it  is  retained  in  the  Revised  Version, 
does  not  properly  represent  the  original,  which  means  cornea  into 
being  or  arises.  The  adjective  which  follows  it  may  be  rendered 
private  or  special  (R.  V.  Margin),  or  one^s  own,  all  of  these 
senses  being  sustained  by  usage;  but  the  last  one  being  the 
more  common  as  it  is  the  root  meaning  of  the  word.  The  term 
rendered  interpretation  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  New 
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Testament;  but  the  cognate  verb  occurs  twice  (Mark  iy:84, 
Acts  xix :  89),  where  it  has  the  force  of  expounding  or  solving. 
The  sense  used  in  the  common  version,  'interpretation/'  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  correct.  The  whole  clause  then  means 
that  no  prophecy  originates  in  the  prophet's  own  interpretation 
of  the  facts  of  life  and  the  ways  of  God.  It  is  not  the  result  of 
his  own  inquiries  or  investigations,  but  comes  from  a  much 
higher  source.  The  '^  interpretation ''  meant  is  not  that  of  a 
student  eagerly  scanning  the  force  and  application  of  a  prophecy 
already  delivered;  but  the  intelligent  apprehension  of  truth  by 
one  who  utters  the  prophecy.  This  does  not  arise  from  his  own 
private  studies  or  reflections.  Thus  viewed,  the  statement  fits 
in  admirably  with  what  precedes  and  what  follows.  The  apostle 
is  urging  close  attention  to  the  prophetic  word,  and  he  says 
that  it  is  of  primary  importance  to  bear  in  mind  that  that  word 
is  something  entirely  different  from  man's  own  view  of  events 
or  any  mere  human  conception  of  what  is  true.  So  far  from 
that,  any  real  prophecy  comes  from  one  and  the  same  impelling 
power,  from  one  and  the  same  illuminating  influence,  even  from 
God  himself,  as  Peter  goes  on  to  show. 

2.  The  Positive  Statement. 

The  apostle  gives  a  reason  for  the  broad  denial  of  human 
partnership  in  the  origination  of  prophecy  :  "  For  not  by  man's 
will  was  prophecy  born  at  any  time."  The  reference  was  not 
to  the  utterance  of  a  prophetic  word,  but  to  the  afflaius,  or  in- 
spiration, which  gave  it  birth.  This  was  not  due  to  the  acting 
of  the  prophet's  own  will.  It  was  no  independent  volition  on 
his  part.  His  will  of  course  concurred.  He  was  not  a  mere 
musical  instrument,  an  unconscious  medium  of  transmission. 
Yet  he  did  not  originate  anything.  Left  to  himself,  without 
any  influence  from  the  outside,  he  could  not  utter  or  record  any 
real  prophecy.  The  text  aflSrms  this  as  an  absolute,  universal 
statement.  Never  did  any  prophecy  in  all  the  past  come  into 
being  at  the  beck  of  a  mere  human  author.  That  is  a  matter 
which  lies  above  and  beyond  the  reach  of  a  creature. 
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The  Apostle  completes  his  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Scrip- 
ture by  adding :  "  But,  being  borne  on  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  men 
epake  from  God."  The  version  I  have  given  follows  the  order 
of  the  original,  and  adopts  the  text  now  generally  accepted 
{djto  Oeou,  instead  of  iyeoe  6eou).  The  true  text  is  shorter  and 
clearer  than  the  old  reading.  It  drops  the  official  description 
of  the  prophets  as  holy  men  of  God,  and,  in  harmony  with  the 
emphatic  denial  of  the  agency  of  human  will  in  the  matter, 
speaks  of  the  bearers  of  the  prophetic  message  simply  as  men. 
It  declares  that  they  became  prophets  only  by  receiving  an  im- 
pulse from  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  bore  them  on.  They,  there- 
fore, spake  from  God,  that  is,  as  commissioners  from  Him,  hav- 
ing the  starting  point  of  their  activity,  not  in  their  own  will,  but 
in  God's  will.  The  authorized  version  misses  the  point  in  saying 
that  men  *'  spake  as  they  were  moved,"  for  what  Peter  says  is 
that  they  spake  because  they  were  so  moved.  The  term  ^^  borne 
on"  may  be  illustrated  from  Acts  xxvii.  15-17,  where  it  is  used 
of  a  ship  driven  before  the  wind. 

The  whole  passage  thus  coheres  together,  and  gives  intense 
emphasis  to  the  Apostle's  injunction.  He  is  anxious  for  the 
welfare  of  his  brethren,  and  urges  them  to  give  earnest  heed  to 
the  prophetic  word,  i.  e.,  the  divine  revelation  of  which  they 
were  in  possession.  The  chief  reason  why  he  urges  this  duty  is 
the  familiar  fact  that  the  prophet  of  old  was  the  bearer  of  a 
divine  message.  This  was  his  diiferentiating  characteristic.  The 
prophetic  word  was  in  no  sense  or  degree  a  result  of  the  pro- 
phet's own  power.  He  could  not  command  it  at  will.  He  could 
only  receive  and  utter  and  record  what  the  Lord  told  him.  In 
fact,  when  he  did  fulfill  the  function  of  his  office,  it  was  under 
an  impulse  from  without.  He  was  borne  along  by  an  irresistible 
influence,  so  that  sometimes  he  was  made  the  medium  of  com- 
municating disagreeable  or  even  painful  information,  what  he 
would  rather  not  say,  but  yet  did  say,  because  it  came  from 
God. 

This  being  the  case,  the  Scripture  has  an  undeniable  claim 
upon  the  attention  of  all  men.     When  God  speaks,  everything 
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else  must  give  way.  We  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  Peter's  state- 
ment at  a  time  when  critical  inquiries  into  the  personal  character 
and  environment  of  the  prophet  are  put  so  much  in  the  forefront 
as  to  hide  the  real  origin  of  his  message,  and  make  it  appear  to 
convey  his  own  individual  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  beset 
men's  minds  in  this  life.  This  was  so  far  from  being  the  case 
that  often  the  holy  men  did  not  understand  their  own  prophe- 
cieSy  and  needed  to  inquire  and  ascertain  the  purport  of  what 
the  Spirit  gave  them  to  deliver. 

Scripture  is  a  message  from  God,  and  therefore  differs  toU> 
coelo  from  all  other  writings.  It  has  final  and  absolute  authority. 
'  It  is  to  be  treated  reverently  and  with  the  respect  due  to  its 
Divine  Author.  All  its  parts,  taken  together,  constitute  the 
revelation  God  has  made  of  Himself  and  His  will  to  the  chil- 
dren of  men.  We  must  expect  some  things  to  be  hard  to  un- 
derstand ;  but  if  we  once  are  fully  persuaded  that  no  part  of  it 
arose  from  any  human  author's  personal  notions,  but  that  all 
bears  the  stamp  of  the  Divine  hand,  we  shall  find  our  way  easy 
and  attractive.  The  Word  will  prove  to  us  what  Peter  calls  it, 
'^  a  lamp  shining  in  a  squalid  place/'  and  by  means  of  its  illu- 
mination we  shall  be  guided  safely  amid  all  the  perplexities  and 
obscurities  of  the  present  life. 


vm. 
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THE  DENOMINATIONAL  COLLEGE. 

BY   PBOF.    JOHN   B.    KIEFFBR,   PH.D. 

Pbobablt  no  question  is  at  the  present  time  receiving  more 
attention  in  this  country  than  that  of  the  education  of  our 
youth  in  all  its  various  grades.  And  after  many  efforts  to  extri- 
cate ourselves  from  a  condition  which  thoughtful  educators  have 
felt  to  be  chaotic  in  the  extreme,  we  are,  at  least  in  one  direc- 
tion, beginning  to  see  our  way  clear.  The  type  of  institution 
which  for  the  future  is  to  stand  for  the  highest  intellectual  cul« 
tnre  in  America  is  taking  upon  itself  shape,  and  is  adapting 
itself  to  the  condition^  of  our  national  life  as  distinct  from  that 
of  England,  or  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  American  univer- 
sity is  nearly  an  existing  institution,  and  the  different  organiza- 
tions which  are  at  work  to  bring  into  proper  correlation  the 
several  branches  of  our  educational  system  look  with  hopeful- 
ness to  the  future.  If  the  university  is  practically  here,  as  the 
culmination  of  our  system,  what,  say  they,  is  the  position  which 
the  college  should  hold  to  the  university  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  the  high  school  on  the  other  ?  And  they  sum  up  their  judg- 
ment, as  Mr.  Dewey  did  a  year  ago,  in  the  statement  that  ''  a 
very  few  can  be  made  into  universities,  but  no  creditable  uni- 
versity can  be  made  with  less  than  $10,000,000 ; "  that  the 
average  college  must,  therefore,  choose  between  three  courses : 
It  must  get  at  least  $10,000,000  and  be  a  university  (financially 
crippled  at  that) ;  or  it  must  get  under  the  university,  and  above 
but  in  immediate  contact  with  the  high-school,  and  be  a  college ; 
or  it  must  apparently  be  crowded  out  of  existence. 

With  this  scheme,  beginning  with  the  primary  school  and 
ending  with  the  university,  no  thoughtful  educator  would  have 
any  desire  to  find  fault, — looked  at,  let  me  hasten  to  add,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  those  who  have  devised  it.  It  stands  for 
intellectual  training  pure  and  simple,  as  preparatory  to  profes- 
sional or  very  highly  specialized  careers.  And  in  this  sense  the 
university  certainly  is  supreme,  and  the  college  ancillary  and 
subordinate.  But  are  we  quite  sure  that  the  office  of  the  col- 
lege is  to  be  only  propedeutic  to    professional  training  ?     Is  it 
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possible  that  there  are  other  functions  in  education  for  it  to 
fulfill,  which  it  alone  can  fulfill,  and  the  neglect  of  which  may 
involve  serious,  if  not  irreparable,  damage  to  society  ?  Is  there 
something  for  which  the  denominational  college  is  pledged  and 
responsible  which  no  other  institution  can  so  well  supply  ? 

Education,  we  all  know,  i^s  indeed  a  great  blessing ;  but,  alas, 
education  is  no  panacea  for  human  ills,  nor  will  it  secure  either 
happiness  or  the  power  to  fulfill  to  the  uttermost  the  higher 
duties  of  life.  The  civilization  which  it  evokes  has  no  power 
to  direct  the  will,  or  to  restrain  the  fury  of  brutal  passion. 
Humanity  has  again  and  again  gone  out  into  that  wilderness 
only  to  return  empty-handed,  debauched,  and  filled  with  remorsQ. 

Now  I  am  very  far  from  even  entertaining  the  thought  that 
the  education  of  the  system  s|cetched  above  would,  in  itself,  be 
in  moral.  Very  far,  indeed.  But  its  morality,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  would  be  in  spite  of  the  system,  and  not  because  of  it. 
For  the  world  has  so  long  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  Christian 
ethics  that  unconsciously  all  teaching,  even  in  a  system  which 
confessedly  makes  intellectual  training  the  neplus  tUtra  of  edu- 
cation, is  moral  in  every  respect.  But  surely,  at  a  time  when 
we  are  every  day  told  that  we  are  in  present  danger  of  sinking 
to  the  moral  and  intellectual  level  of  the  Chinese,  that  the 
present  movement  in  society  is  one  of  retrogression  to  Pagan 
ideals  of  life,  and  that  we  are  on  the  verge  oi  a  world  to  which 
God  is  unknown,  it  behooves  us  to  find,  if  possible,  some  escape 
from  such  a  catastrophe.  And  it  does  not  require  a  super- 
human wisdom  to  see  that  such  an  escape  must  needs  be  based 
on  a  system  of  training,  in  the  matter  of  human  character,  that 
is  thoroughly  positive  in  its  relation  to  ethics,  not  negative. 

For  the  danger  alluded  to  rests  entirely  on  moral  grounds, 
and  is  far  from  being  only  imaginary.  Tendencies  are  at  work 
which,  if  left  unchecked,  would  certainly  lead  to  such  results. 
So  much  at  least  of  truth  may  be  found  in  the  ratiocinations  of 
the  pessimist  and  the  agnostic.  The  modern  world  is  deeply 
indebted  to  physical  science  for  a  dominion  over  matter  which 
has  brought  many  an  ethical  problem  nearer  to  solution  than 
our  fathers  dreamed  possible.  But  an  absorbing  devotion  to 
physical  science  has  brought  with  it  also  alarming  negative 
results.  Among  other  things  it  practically  ignores  human  per- 
sonality, or  the  power  of  choosing  a  course  of  action  regardless 
of  reasons  for  or  against,  and  makes  of  man  a  human  machine, 
purely  self-regarding,  and  incapable  of  generous  and  noble 
sentiments.      Nay,    it  says    plainly :    *'  The   good    man   is   a 
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machine,  whose  springs  are  adapted  so  to  fulfill  their  functions  as 
to  produce  beneficent  results."  And  along  with  human  per- 
sonality this  recognition  of  the  all-controlling  power  of  environ- 
ment iSyin  the  philosophy  of  many  of  our  advanced  thinkers,  ban- 
ishing the  belief  in  a  divine  personality.  Even  Heine  had  seen 
the  forecasting  of  this  shadow  :  '^  See/'  says  he,  "  all  the  gods 
have  flown  away,  and  there  sits  an  old  maid  all  by  herself,  with 
leaden  hands  and  a  sorrowful  heart,  and  they  call  her  name 
'  NecessUy:  *' 

And  popular  politics  joins  hands  with  popular  philosophy  in 
its  apparent  opposition  to  the  view  that  man  is  self-conscious, 
self-determined^  morally  responsible,  and  so  a  person.  On  all 
sides  we  hear  that  man  belongs  to  the  State,  and  that  us  old 
beliefs  and  old  institutions  pass  away,  as  pass  they  must,  the 
State  will  reach  its  rightful  supremacy;  and  then  will  come  an 
era  when  we  shall  no  longer  have  a  religion  which  to  the  posi- 
tivist  is  inhuman,  to  the  agnostic  grotesque  and  incredible,  and 
to  the  atheist  absurd,  but  a  religion  of  the  State,  a  religion  of 
humanity,  where  abstract  figments  are  deified,  and  where  re- 
ligious life  is  a  life  of  ever-shifting  adjustments  and  relations. 

Now  black  as  is  the  picture  which  the  pessimist  thus  draws  of 
our  future,  it  is  black  only  to  those  who  accept  his  conclusions. 
For,  however  strong  the  tendency  to  decay  in  human  affairs  is, 
the  power  to  check  and  to  correct  it  is  present  with  us  if  we 
only  use  it  wisely.  For  along  with  this  skepticism,  and  keeping 
pace  with  all  the  material  movements  of  the  age,  the  observer 
of  current  opinion  is  amazed  to  find  amongst  the  masses  of  the 
people  a  degree  of  religious  fervor,  and  a  sensitiveness  to  re- 
ligious rights,  such  as  has  rarely  been  surpassed  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  It  may  show  its  presence  only  in  negative  forms, 
ignoring  what  have  been  the  accepted  creeds  of  the  religions 
world.  You  may  call  it  spiritualism,  theosophy,  or  christian 
science;  you  may  condemn  it  in  the  Salvation  Army,  or  in  hu- 
manitarian societies,  as  working  against  the  church  ;  but  in 
whatever  form  it  shows  its  presence  it  i^  a  cry  of  the  masses  of 
humanity  for  spiritual  help.  Misguided,  unwise,  recklee<>,  it 
often  is;  but  often,  too,  it  is  seen  in  the  devotion,  the  munifi- 
cence, of  Christian  charity,  and  in  the  uprii»ing  of  mighty  maAses 
of  God-fearing  men  for  the  condemnation  of  what  is  wrong. 

And  this  religious  fervor  of  the  m^skea  of  our  people 
keenly  sensitive  in  the  matter  of  the  education  of  oar  yosthf 
as  sure  to  make  its  power  felt  there  whenever  it  has  rtm 
think  a  tendency  is  bad,  as  in  aciv  other  department  of  lift 
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was  in  a  professor's  family  of  a  not  distant  university  that  I  was 
asked:  ^'And  have  you,  too,  heard  that  this  is  an  irreligious 
institution  ? "  And  then  I  recalled  the  fact  that  attendance 
there  had  at  one  time  fallen  in  point  of  numbers  very  unac- 
countably, and  that  investigation  had  shown  the  loss  to  be  due  to 
a  want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the  moral  and 
religious  relations  of  the  university.  Other  institutions,  the 
foremost  in  the  country,  again  and  again  have  felt  themselves 
obliged  to  furnish  the  public  with  some  positive  evidence  that 
with  them  the  tendencies  of  undergraduate  life  were  not  im- 
moral, and  that  their  students  were  not  left  to  flounder  about 
helplessly  in  an  atmosphere  of  intellectual  skepticism. 

It  is  just  here,  I  think,  that  the  American  denominational 
college  may  assert  its  right  to  the  confidence  and  the  support 
of  the  American  people,  and  may^claim  to  be  an  institution  of 
greater  breadth,  and  of  greater  importance,  than  even  the  univer- 
sity or  any  of  its  branches,  theological,  medical,  or  legal.  For 
in  it  alone  of  our  higher  institutions  is  the  formation  of  char- 
acter carried  forward  to  maturity  under  the  joint  influence  of 
intellectual  and  positive  moral  or  religious  training.  Whether 
for  young  men  or  for  young  women,  these  colleges  are  pledged 
to  the  maintenance  of  traditional  views  of  morality  through  the 
most  solemn  of  all  pledges,  and  that  is  the  religious  foundation 
on  which  they  rest.  There  never  has  been  any  sure  sanction 
for  morality  but  religion.  Disturb  that,  and  men  of  the  higher 
type  will  perchance  seek  for  another  in  this  or  that  philosophical 
system.  From  Socrates  to  Corate  and  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Pearson  they 
*  repeatedly  have  done  so ;  but  the  sure  proof  that  they  have  never 
succeeded  is  their  want  of  agreement,  and  the  unmistakable 
evidence  that  their  systems  after  all  are  but  shadows  of  the 
religion  which  they  are  attempting  to  supersede.  He  who 
advocates  the  power  of  a  morality  not  based  on  religion  may 
exclaim :  "  But  there  is  no  love  for  theology,  no  reverence  for 
creeds  in  this  generation,"  and  he  may  be  telling  us  the  truth. 
But  a  decay  in  the  power  of  dogma  is  no  evidence  whatever  of 
a  decay  of  religious  life.  It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  humanity, 
as  it  runs  its  course  of  development  through  the  ages,  that  it 
must  repeatedly  adapt  itself  to  changing  spiritual  conditions. 
And  it  may  be  that  the  new  thought  now  at  work  in  the  world — 
although  it  often  exhibits  threat  recklessness  and  want  of  wis- 
dom — involves  many  a  change  in  organized  religious  views.  But, 
whatever  may  be  in  store  for  us  in  this  particular,  one  thing,  I 
think,  is  certain  :  In  no  institutions  in  our  country  is  there  at  one 
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Mid  the  same  time  greater  reverence  for  the  system  of  morals 
which  h&8  hitherto  made  hnman  progress  possible,  and  aqnicker 
perceptioD  of  the  eigns  of  the  times  and  readiDesa  to  accept 
their  normal  resnlts  than  will  be  fotrnd  in  the  denominational 
college.  And  this  mesna  much.  The  college,  as  distinct  from 
the  professional  school,  is  the  institation  for  the  training  of  our 
sons  and  daughters,  not  for  usefulness  in  this  or  that  partieolar 
direction,  but  as  men  and  womeu,  whose  intellectual  discipline 
has  in  a  normal  way  been  kept  in  touch  with  the  movements  of 
the  age  in  which  their  lires  are  cast,  but  whose  moral  character 
also  has  at  the  same  time  been  developed  and  strengthened  br  the 
constant  challenge  to  duty  of  a  system  of  ethics  which  siill 
rests  on  a  religious  foundation — the  only  snre  foundation  for  a 
mora)  system. 

For,bowever  pure  has  been  the  home-life  from  which  a  boy  goes 
to  college,  he  usually  leaves  it  when  his  character  is  still  unformed, 
and  the  powers  of  bis  manhood  but  beginning  to  awaken.  If  the 
training  of  his  home  to  a  careful  regard  for  what  is  right  should 
not  be  followed  by  a  system  whose  very  office  it  is  to  help  him  to 
rise  above  himself  and  all  the  lower  passions  and  appetites  of 
self,  there  can  be  bnt  one  possible  resnlt.  In  the  course  of  his 
mental  training  his  spiritual  perceptions  will  tend  to  grow  dull, 
the  supersensnons,  the  ideal,  the  divine,  will  gradually  lose  for 
him  their  former  power  of  attraction,  and  he  will  sink  to  the 
level  of  a  world  which  respects  nothing  but  physical  facts  and 
material  forces.  The  man  will  be  engulfed  in  the  irreligious 
maelstrom  which  in  the  final  issue  of  a  training  where  the  sub- 
ordinate relation  of  intellect  to  will  is  not  acknowledged. 

On  the  other  band,  if  his  training  at  college  sapplements  his 
home-life  in  the  way  I  have  intimated,  he  will  enter  upon  his 
professional  studies  with  a  character  fortified  against  the  perils 
which  await  him,  but  at  the  same  time  trained  freely  to  acknowl- 
edge and  gladly  to  accept  whatever  of  positive  good  the  world's 
activity  may  achieve. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  instances.  Rugby  and  the  work 
of  Dr.  Arnold  is  known  to  every  American  boy ;  and  there  are 
many  middle-aged  menwLo,  if  they  quettioo  their  own  hearts, 
will  have  to  go  back  :o  ti.u  cilir^t  clupd,  whelbar  at  at'jTuitig 
prayer  or  at  Sunday  -ervjci.-,  for  rome  of  tki  JtiAuBickeniiig 
impulses  and  the  moDi  eiinchiug  expertetiei|^^^B|ir  lives. 
Even  those  who  gave  n'y  eign  at  ollege  tbat^^^^^fclirit  the 
transforming  power  of  tbie  teaching,  coa" 
their  profesaional  careers  in  an  entirely  i 
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that  which  is  begotten  of  an  education  otherwise  directed.  Un- 
conscious absorption,  the  influence  of  association,  and  the  daily 
challenge  to  duty,  as  at  the  command  of  a  loving  Heavenly 
Father,  are  of  immeasurable,  reach.  Their  fruits  are  gathered 
only  in  Heaven. 

1  cannot  here  so  much  as  touch  upon  the  divided  condition  of 
the  Church,  and  the  waste  of  financial  resource  which  that  in- 
volves for  educational  work ;  nor  can  I  stop  to  point  out  or 
to  deplore  the  ruinous  antagonisms  growing  out  of  denomina- 
tional differences.  But,  granting  all  that  may  be  said  in  that 
connection,  it  still  remains  an  undeniable  truth  that  this  divided, 
and  so  weakened.  Church,  has  made  our  present  progress  possible. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  in  every  movement  for 
the  elevation  and  ennoblement  of  man  through  education  it  still 
stands  first,  toils  hardest,  and  suffers  most.  Science  may  do 
much,  the  State  may  do  much,  humanitarian  societies  may  do 
much — but  all  of  them,  singly  or  collectively,  fall  short  of  its 
achievmeent.  It  gives  freely  of  that  which  it  has,  and  rejoices 
to  see  the  ingathering  of  fruits  which  are  not  of  its  sowing,  but 
still  are  of  its  kind. 

Now,  if  the  men  who  are  to  mould  the  future,  and  to 
carry  the  problems  of  the  present  nearer  to  their  final 
issue,  are  to  have  an  equipment  suflicient  for  their  task,  both 
intellectual  and  moral,  I  know  of  no  place  where  it  can  be  had 
except  in  the  denominational  college  as  supplementary  to  family 
life.  Here  character  is  formed  under  the  best  possible  com- 
bination of  influences,  and  so  far  developed  and  strengthened 
that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  the  young  graduate  will 
raise  whatever  problems  he  may  deal  with  in  life  to  a  higher 
level  than  that  of  material  existence,  and  so  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate and  interpret  aright  the  anxious  and  even  pathetic  long- 
ings for  a  larger  life  which  are  so  vaguely,  but  so  surely  and  so 
strongly,  at  work  in  the  masses  of  the  people  at  the  preseni 
time. 

Lancaster^  Pa. 


IX, 

NOTICES  OP  NEW  BOOKS. 

•Things  Nkw  and  Old."    Sermone  by  E.  P.  Hwrbruck,  Ptitor  of  Triaiij 
Beformed  Church,  CaDton,  Ohio.     Price,  |1.60. 

The  above  work,  as  its  title  indicatea.  id  a  book  of  Bermou^.  We 
have  read  it,  and  found  it  interesting  and  profitable.  It  contaiiM 
fifteen  dissertations  on  quite  a  variety  of  topics.  We  had  tiie 
pleasure,  several  years  ago,  of  listtiiiing  to  some  sermons  delivered 
by  the  author  of  this  b*jt}k.  He  is  a  pleasant  and  forcible  8|X'uker. 
He  is,  without  question,  one  of  the  finest  orat^irs  in  the  Retoraied 
Church.  His  sermons  read  well,  t/X).  There  is  no  grand il<><juejLLce 
about  him.  His  style,  as  a  writer,  is  terse  and  clear  His  benteixcee 
are  short  and  simple.  The  retuier  has  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
apprehending  the  meaning  of  what  he  writes.  The  iilustralion;^  he 
uses  to  elucidate  or  enforce  the  truth  presented  are,  as  a  rule;  quite 
apt.     ''Things  New  and  Old  "  is  a  vi^ry  readable  b'-K>k. 

The  book  contains  a  large  amount  and  great  variety  ot  im]><>rtant 
pracdcal  truth.  The  author  is  conservative  and  takes  a  gotid  anw 
mon-sense  view  of  nearly  all  the  &ubje<jts  that  o^me  under  his  treat- 
ment. There  is  very  little  said  iu  the  entire  b<>A  with  whi(;h  we 
cumot  agree ;  though  he  oocasioiially  employs  somewhat  extrava- 
gant, or  at  least  one-bided-  expressiouxf ;  as  t'^^r  example  when  he 
quotes  with  hie  endorsement  (pp-  111  and  lo4^  tlie  &tatcmeul  of 
Montalembert  that  ^  without  a  Sabbath  no  woisliip.  wituout  woj- 
ship  no  religion  ;"  or  when  "p.  144;  he  exureboee  him»4;lf  as  follows: 
"  I  make  the  emphatic  ast*ertiou  tiiai  it  is  just  as  bintn^l  a  duty  0) 
cast  a  ballot  and  take  an  interest  in  legislation,  as  it  1^^  u>  j^jaLsi' 
God  and  pray  to  Him  in  HL?  liouse.'"  'J'iies<r  expnavsioJis,  aii<J  otlu-j> 
of  like  character,  may  b*.:  oj^eo  to  question;  though  they  st  j  ve  u 
good  purpose  in  calling  attention  Vj  tlte  great  iui]>ortan<;4  tji'  liie 
subject  that  the  speaker  has  under  consideration. 

The  author  of  theiie  sermons  is  an  ofitimist  on  the  qucetiou  ot  tii^- 
future  of  Christianity  {^se»  hrst  cha)>u-r,  on  *"  The  Outlook  of  tlu; 
World/*  and  p.  185^.  No  iauit  can  U  found  with  his  hop|i£lilMiSs. 
Every  preacher  hae  the  privileg'r  of  viewing  the  ^  '  "^ 
present  order  of  things  a?  ii  may  seeii^  right  to  him. 
of  the  Scriptures,  in  its  relation  t<-  tii«  fuiuie,  is  uot 
or  cltsar.  A&  a  con»etjuenr>.  twi..  j^enera:  views  are 
to  the  matter.     Some  iearned  mej.  iiold  that  the  world 
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better  from  age  to  age  until  humanity  is  very  generally  permeated 
by  the  power  of  Christianity,  and  prepared  for  the  second  appear- 
ance of  the  Son  of  Man,  to  bring  the  entire  process  of  human 
redemption  to  a  final  consummation.  Others  equally  learned  belieye 
that  humanity  will  in  the  future  become  more  and  more  worldly, 
until  the  Church  herself  will  become  so  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the 
world  that  it  may  well  be  asked,  **  When  the  Son  of  Man  cometh 
shall  He  find  faith  in  the  earth  ? "  According  to  this  view  the 
powers  of  the  Gospel  will  finally  become  exhausted,  and  the  only 
hope  for  the  elect  will  be  the  Advent  of  Christ  with  power  and 
great  glory. 

Neither  of  these  views  may  be  correct.  The  things  that  will  come 
to  pass  at  the  end  of  the  world  will  no  doubt  wonderfully  surprise 
the  wisest  among  the  children  of  God,  though  it  is  altogether 
likely  that  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  each  of  the  above  con- 
ceptions. The  course  things  will  take  in  the  future  may  be  mid- 
way between  the  extremes  mentioned.  But  men  may  reason  on  this 
subject  as  they  will,  and  hold  the  view  most  to  their  liking.  This 
much  is,  however,  indisputably  true,  that  the  optimistic  spirit  is  a 
much  more  pleasant  and  agreeable  one  to  entertain  than  the  pessim- 
istic. And,  further,  a  review  of  the  historical  events  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  centurv  just  closing  must  convince  any  one  that 
marked  progress  has  oeen  made  in  the  development  of  the  good  in 
man.  Much  more  love,  sympathy,  and  charity  are  exercised  to- 
day than  ever  before.  Slaves  have  been  liberated,  the  condition  of 
woman  has  been  ameliorated,  the  horrors  and  cruelties  of  war  have 
been  much  lessened,  and  international  laws  have  been  established 
on  a  basis  of  righteousness  and  justice.  Might  no  longer  makes 
right  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
we  should  be  hopeful.  And  yet  we  should  not  be  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  false  principles  and  pernicious  errors  are  no  doubt  germi- 
nating in  the  womb  of  the  present,  and  that  the  future  will  have 
dangers  to  meet  and  risks  to  run.  The  admonition,  therefore,  to 
which  every  preacher  of  the  gospel  should  give  heed  is.  Watch, 
therefore ! 

The  author  of  the  book  under  consideration  has  a  very  high 
appreciation  of  the  American  nation.  He  glories  in  its  past  achieve- 
ments and  expects  still  greater  things  of  it  in  the  future.  He 
believes  that  the  Lord  has  a  special  care  for  the  American  people. 
"The  Jews,"  he  says,  *'  were  God's  chosen  people  in  ancient  times; 
but  we,  of  America,  seem  to  be  God's  chosen  people  in  modem 
times"  (p,  143).  On  this  fact  he  bates  the  admonition  that  his 
hearers  shall  realize  their  privileges  and  responsibilities,  and  con- 
scientiously discharge  their  duties. 

''  Things  New  and  Old  "  is  worthy  of  a  large  circulation,  especially 
among  our  Reformed  people.     There  is,  however,  nothing  denom- 
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inatioDal  in  it,  ud  it  can  be  read  with  pro6t  by  ChristiaDB  of  every 
Dame. 

Though  we  can  honeetly  thus  commead  these  sermooa,  yet  in 
reading  them  we  felt  all  alone;  that  there  was,  with  all  their  excel- 
lencies, still  something  seriously  lacking  in  them.  We  know  full 
well  that  it  is  much  easier  to  criticise  sermons  than  to  produce  fault- 
lees  ones.  Still  we  feel  consti-ained  to  point  out  in  these  what  to  uh 
seems  afuDdamental  defect  Dr  Theo.  L.  Cuyler,  as  ouoted  several 
months  ago  by  the  Memenger  from  the  Christian  at  Work,  says :  "A 
sermon  is  not  a  platform  address;  nor  is  it  a  lyceum  lecture  for 
popular  instruction  or  entertainment  Preaching  is  the  presenta- 
tion of  God's  truth  to  men's  souls,  with  the  purpose  of  makintc  bad 
people  good,  and  good  people  better. '  Another  writtr  says:  "The 
descent  is  easy  from  preaching  only  half  the  Christ  to  eliminating 
Him  from  the  sermon  altoKether  ;  not  His  name,  indciyl,  nor  yet 
His  moral  teaching,  but  Him.  True  faith  holds  that  (yhrist  is  the 
Head;  and  that  the  Church  is  His  body;  that  He  is  wisdom,  not 
simply  the  t«acher  of  wisdom ;  that  He  is  life,  not  simply  the 
teacher  of  the  way  of  life ;  and  that  He  is  the  door  tJi  Htnven,  and 
Dot  simply  the  war-pointer.  All  this  is  ignored  in  the  jcrowing 
tendency  to  teaeh  ChriMianiUf  wU/iout  preaeking  ChriM."  *  To  us 
there  seems  to  be  in  these  sermons  a  great  deal  of  preaching  about 
Christianity  and  about  Christ,  without  preaching  Christianity  and 
Christ  in  a  direct,  positive  manner.  They  nearly  all  partake  more 
of  the  nature  of  a  "  lyceum  lecture "  than  of  a  gos{>el  Mrrnion. 
They  are  interesting  in  their  contents,  and  na  doubt  attracteil  large 
congregations  in  their  delivery.  But  the  conception  that  Chris- 
tianity is  a  real  economy  of  divine  life  and  grace  on  earth — a  ciri- 
stitution  of  living  forces  at  hand  among  men  for  their  salvation — 
does  not  appear  in  any  form  or  manner  in  this  b'Xik-  This,  l/i  <iur 
mind,  is  the  weakoen  of  these  sermons,  and  of  a  beat  of  'fthem 
preached  in  these  latter  days. 

When  John  tbe  Baptist,  the  foreranoer  of  Christ,  came  prea'^h- 
ing  in  the  wilderoeas,  tbe  burden  of  his  smnfioa  was,  "  Kejient  ^e, 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  band."  And  wh«n  Jtatis,  diriRg 
Hia  mininrj  sent  tbe  twelve  forth  on  a  mimonary  Unn,  He  mm 
onto  tbem.  "  As  ye  go,  preach,  Mving,  Tkn  kiiujd/mi  of  Kmvem  u  «( 
iani."  Tbe  kingdiim  of  heaven  was  at  hand  in  tbe  ^iotm  of 
Chriat.  In  Him  were  iweaeiit  on  earth  heavenly  life  and  pf/wen, 
which  also  manift«ud  tbcrmselvc*  in  His  «r«Fds  aad  WAvks.  fa  liis 
teaching  and  p>r«a/4iing.  Chritf  did  ikX  direct  tana  Vt  VnJk  op  Ui 
iKAven  so  moch  as  Vi  HianetC  in  whua  w«re  10  ht  ftrnwl  lov«, 
BcrcT.  forgivenoB  and  jnden'fit.  "  f  am  the  way,  iW  Uwtk  tmA 
tbe  life,'' 
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But  Christ  was  crucified,  ascended  to  heaven,  and  is  seated  at  the 
right  hand  of  God.  Where  is  the<4ingdom  of  heaven  now  7  Has 
it  departed  from  the  earth  ?  No,  surely  not.  The  Saviour's  decla- 
rations of  promise  were :  "  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless ;  I  will 
come  unto  you ;"  "  And  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  He  shall  give 
you  another  Comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  forever;" 
*'  Howbeit,  when  He,  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come,  He  will  guide  you 
into  all  truth."  "  He  shall  glorify  me,  for  He  shall  receive  of  mine 
and  shall  show  it  unto  you."  This  other  Comforter,  Christ  says,  is 
the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost.  To  the  commission 
which  Christ  gave  the  apostles  to  preach  the  gospel,  He  adds  the 
promise,  "  And  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world." 

The  abiding  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  ever-continuing 
presence  of  Christ  through  the  mediation  of  the  Spirit,  represent 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth,  under  the  present  dispensation. 
But  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  Christ  is  associated  with 
believers  and  the  gospel.  Believers  and  the  gospel,  by  the  guidance 
of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  have  assumed  an  organized  form  under  the 
constitution  of  the  Church.  The  Church  is  called  the  body  of 
Christ :  "  We,  being  many,  are  one  body  in  Christ ; "  "Ye  are  the 
body  of  Christ ; "  "  And  He  is  the  Head  of  the  body,  the  Church ; " 
"And  gave  Him  to  be  the  head  over  all  things  to  the  Church, 
which  is  His  body,  the  fullness  of  Him  that  filleth  all  in  all."  From 
what  the  Scriptures  say  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  the  Church, 
and  Christ's  relation  to  the  Church,  we  must  believe  that  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  still  present  and  operative  in  the  world. 

The  burden  of  the  preaching  must  consequently  evermore  be  the 
same  that  it  was  in  the  beginning,  namely,  "  Repent  ye,  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  Powers  of  heaven  are  present  in 
the  earth  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  the  Gospel,  in  the  Church. 
We  care  not  how  the  presence  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  be  described, 
just  so  its  presence  be  realized  and  asserted  by  the  preacher.  We 
would  say  that  the  Church  with  her  divine  word,  holy  sacraments, 
ordained  ministry,  and  body  of  believers  represents  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  in  the  world,  and  that  the  powers  of  Christ  through  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  evermore  present  in  the  Church  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world.  If  the  book  under  review  contained 
one  sermon  on  the  Church  as  the  body  of  Christ,  or  on  Christianity 
as  a  real  living  constitution  in  the  world  embodying  in  itself  powers 
from  heaven,  or  better  yet,  if  underlying  and  pervading  all  the  dis- 
sertation there  were  a  conception  and  felt  sense  of  the  presence  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  with  its  regenerating  and  saving  powers, 
this  book  of  sermons  would  be  vastly  improved,  for  it  would  then, 
as  we  believe,  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  Christ  and 
His  Apostles. 
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We  hftTe  wiittai  this  mudi  on  this  subjeel  because  we  believe  it 
veil  that  the  attentioo  oi  preachers  be  called  to  the  matter.  But 
Docvithstaiiding  the  above  criticism,  we  can  co&scientioaslv  commend 
"  Thii^  Xev  and  Old  *'  to  the  ministrj  and  lait j  of  the  Church  as 
profitaMe  raiding.  A.  EL  T. 

I^ESTTrcTss  OF  THK  CMai9TiA9  RELIGION.  Bj  Enianuel  V.  G^rharl.  D.D., 
LLJ>..  Plro^»Bor  oi  Srstematic  and  Practical  TheoUMj^  in  lh«  Th«olagii*al 
Seminarr  of  tbe  Refivmed  Charch,  Ijincasler,  Pa.  Vol.  II.  New  York: 
Fimk  A'Wagnaib  CompanT,  Loodon  and  Torootcs  1S<4.     Pnc«,  $3.00. 

It  b  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  author  of  this  work  has 
been  spared  to  give  to  the  Reformed  Church  this  rich  result  of  her 
theological  activity  during  a  period  of  half  a  century.  Among  the 
nomeroiis  prodnctions  of  her  learned  professors  this  work  takes  its 
place  among  the  greatest  and  best,  and  is  a  monument  of  the  vener- 
able anther's  earnest  study  and  labor.  He  has  enjoyed  rare  oppor- 
tonitr  fi>r  the  production  of  hb  work.  He  has  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  theological  activity  of  the  leading  scholars  of  the  Church 
nom  the  time  of  Ranch,  has  labored  as  contemporary  with  Neviu, 
Schaff  and  other  eminent  theologians,  and  concluded'  his  work  in 
tbe  calm  that  has  succeeded  the  controversial  period  in  the  Church 
with  the  ripened  powers  of  a  long  life  of  faithiul  study.  His  work 
takes  an  honorable  place  among  the  leading  productions  of  the  age 
in  theology,  and  reflects  credit  upon  the  Church  it  represents.  Along 
with  its  general  ability,  its  peculiar  merit  consists  in  applying  what 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Christological  principle  to  a  complete 
system  of  Dogmatics  which  has  distinguished  the  theological  thinking 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  for  the  last  half  century. 
In  this  respect  it  is  in  advance  of  the  able  and  learned  works  in 
theology  that  have  appeared  in  this  country  from  the  time  of  Jona- 
than Edwards  to  the  present  time. 

A  most  pertinent  example  of  the  application  of  this  principle  ap- 
pears in  the  opening  chapters  of  this  second  volume  on  "  Anthro- 
pology, or  Doctrine  on  the  Adamic  Race.''  That  the  key  to  unlock 
the  mystery  of  man,  his  status,  character  and  destiny,  should  be 
found  in  the  archetypal  person  of  the  God-man,  Jesus  Christ,  is  a 
rare  conception  in  theology.  The  usual  view  has  been  that  man 
had  an  independent  origin  and  development,  and  that  Christ  came 
as  an  after-thought  on  the  part  of  Grod  merely  to  rectify  the  ruin  of 
the  fiiU,  whereas  here  the  God-man  appears  as  the  absolute  revela- 
tion of  God  and  the  archetype  of  man.  As  the  creation  of  man, 
though  last  in  the  order  of  the  world's  existence,  illumines  all  that 
went  before  in  the  world's  historic  evolution,  so  the  Incarnation  of 
the  eternal  Logos  determined  ideally  and  finally  made  real  the  posi- 
tion of  man  in  the  order  of  creation.  Whilst  on  the  nature  side, 
and  in  a  certain  sense,  the  evolution  of  man  may  be  traced  from  the 
primeval  protoplasm,  yet  in  his  spiritual  nature  he  is  modeled  after 
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the  God-man  and  finds  his  true  destiny  in  and  through  Him.  Hence 
very  rich  as  well  as  rare  are  the  opening  chapters  in  this  work  od 
"  The  Divine  Idea  of  Man/'  **  Man  studied  in  the  Light  of  the  Ideal 
Man/'  *'  Genesis  by  itself  Inadequate/'  etc.  Whilst  scieotists  have 
delved  in  the  darkness  of  the  original  matter  of  the  world  to  find 
man's  origin  according  to  a  Darwinian  or  Pantheistic  hypothesis, 
and  theologians  labored  to  interpret  the  symbolism  of  the  book  of 
Genesis  for  the  same  purpose,  a  new  light  is  here  turned  upon  the 
subject  from  the  archetypal  God-man.  As  all  things  were  made  by 
the  Logos,  so  in  Him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  the  world. 
The  genesis  of  human  reason  and  human  will  comes  from  the  light 
of  the  Logos,  who  in  His  incarnate  life  realized  the  true  ideal  of  man. 

Of  course  the  work  grows  in  depth  and  interest  as  it  moves  on  to 
the  chapters  on  "  Christology,  or  Doctrine  on  Jesus  Christ,"  and 
the  mysteries  of  Pneumatology,  Eschatology,  etc.;  but  we  selected 
those  on  Anthropology  as  most  pertinently  illustrating  the  Chris- 
tological  principle. 

Claiming,  as  we  do,  as  having  belonged  to  the  Reformed  Church, 
the  renowned  and  now  departed  church  historian,  Dr.  SchafiTy  we 
may  now  point  with  great  gratitude  and  laudable  pride  to  these  two 
great  contributions  to  our  theological  literature.  Dr.  Schafif's  Church 
History,  and  Dr.  Gerhart's  Systematic  Theology,  besides  other  less 
organized  and  complete  theological  and  philosophic  literature,  as 
fittingly  representing  the  industry,  talent,  and  originality  of  cele- 
brated scholars  in  the  Reformed  Church  before  the  Christian  world. 
Beginning  with  the  earliest  numbers  of  the  Mercersbubo  Review, 
our  Church  has  produced  a  Christian  literature  which  may  justly 
rank  among  the  foremost  and  best  of  this  age  and  of  this  country, 
yea  of  the  world,  truly  a  rich  and  rare  inheritance  for  the  new 
century  soon  to  dawn  upon  us. 

The  Third  World  Council;  that  in,  the  Third  Council  of  the  Whole 
Christian  World,  East  and  Went,  which  wai«  held  a.  D  431  at  Ephesus,  in 
Asia.  Vol.  I.,  which  contains  all  of  Act  I.  Translated  by  James  Chrjstal, 
M.A.  James  Chrystal,  Publisher,  265  Grove  Street,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey, 
U.  S-  A.    1895.    Sold  to  subscribers  at  $3  a  volume ;  to  others  at  $4. 

This  volume  forms  part  of  a  work  entitled  "  Authoritative  Chris- 
tianity," in  which  the  author  proposes  to  give  in  full  a  translation 
into  English  of  the  Six  Ecumenical  Councils,  '*  the  sole  utterances  of 
the  Whole  Church  before  its  division  into  East  and  West  in  the 
ninth  century."  Those  Six  Councils  are:  I.  Nicsea,  a. d.  326; 
II.  First  Constantinople,  a.  d.  381 ;  III.  Ephesus,  a.d.  431 ;  IV. 
Chalcedon,  A.  d.  451 ;  V.  Second  Constantinople,  A.  d.  563 ;  VI. 
Third  Constantinople,  a.  d.  680.  Of  the  work,  the  volume  before 
us  and  Vol.  I.  of  the  First  Ecumenical  Council,  held  at  Nicsea  a.d. 
325,  are  all  that  have  as  yet  been  published. 

Act  I.  of  the  Third  Ecumenical  Council,  held  at  Ephesus  in  A.  D. 
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431,  «f  yMtk  w«  limve  &  tnofdmtioQ  in  the  presoit  TolaBMy  * 
hniem  die  aMMJemnation  of  Kcatorius,  the  lieraBUuneh,  for  his  denial 
of  die  Incuiuitioii,  and  for  what  Sc  Cjril  calls  hie  worship  of  a 
man  (^A90pmx9imTp€ta)y  and  for  what  he  terms  his  Cannibal  >am 
(^Av0pmxmf^ftm)  on  the  EoehariBt,  and  for  his  errors  therdn  speei- 
fied."  Bcflidei  the  translation  of  this  Act,  the  rolome,  which  is  a 
large  octaro  of  over  850  pages,  contains  a  number  of  introductory 
papers,  which  the  author  designates  **  forematter/'  and  copious 
notes  and  comments  on  the  text  of  the  translation.  The  work  is 
one  whidi  will  interest  all  thoee  who  desire  to  acquaint  themsdves 
fiillj  with  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  earlj  Christian  Councils. 

A  Hbtobt  of  ths  Bspormkd  CffURCH,  Dutch  ;  Tus  Rbfoemsd  Chuxch, 
Gekmast;  asb  ths  MoRATiAjr  Church,  ur  the  United  States.  Br 
£.  T.  Corwin,  IXD;  P^ofesor  J. H.  Dubbt, DD. ;  and  Professor  J.  T.  Haoi> 
iltoo.    Nev  York :  The  Christian  Literatore  Co.    1895.     Price,  $3.00. 


The  American  Qiurch  History  Series,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
denominational  histories,  poblish«i  under  the  auspices  of  the  Am* 
erkan  Society  of  Church  History,  promises,  when  completed,  to  be 
a  yery  full  and  valuable  history  of  Christianity  in  the  United  States 
of  North  America.  Of  the  series  eight  volumes  have  now  appeared, 
and  four  still  remain  to  be  published.  All  the  volumes  which  have 
as  je^  been  given  to  the  public  are  of  a  high  order  of  excellence,  and 
will  abundantly  repay  study.  The  last  volume  issued  is  the  one 
now  before  us,  and  it  is  equal  in  merit  to  any  of  those  that  have 
preceded  it.  In  it  we  have,  indeed,  very  interesting  and  instructive 
sketches  of  the  history  of  the  churches  to  which  it  relates.  The 
history  of  the  Rrformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  by  Professor 
J.  H.  Dubbs,  D.D.,  will  be  found  especially  satisfactory  and  attrac- 
tive, and  it  will,  no  doubt,  prove  valuable  in  giving  the  general 
public  a  better  knowledge  of  the  character  and  mission  of  this 
branch  of  the  American  Church.  The  volume  is  one  which  should 
find  a  place  in  every  Keformed  family  in  our  country.  A  careful 
study  of  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  productive  of  good  results.  The 
work  is  published  in  excellent  style,  and  will,  in  every  way,  prove 
an  j^mament  to  any  library  in  which  it  may  find  a  place,  be  it  that 
of  minister  or  layman. 

Travels  in  Three  Con'tinents — Europe,  Africa,  Asia.  By  J.  M.  Buck- 
ler, LL.D.  New  York:  Hunt  &  flaton.  Cincinnati:  Cranston  &  Curt^, 
1895.     Price,  $3.50. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1888  and  the  earlier  part  of  1889, 
Dr.  Buckley  traveled  through  portions  of  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Asia.  He  visited  more  especially  Spain,  Morocco,  Algeria,  Italy, 
Egypt,  the  Holy  Land,  Syria,  Cyprus,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Turkey, 
Eastern  Boumelia,  Bulgaria,  Servia  and  Hungary.  In  the  volume 
whose  title  is  given  above,  which  is  an  attractive  octavo  of  632 
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pages,  printed  on  fine  paper  in  laree,  clear  type,  and  embellished  by 
eighty-five  illustrations,  nearly  all  of  ivhich  are  fiiU  page,  he  tells 
us  how  he  was  impressed  by  what  he  saw  and  heard,  and  in  addition 
gives  such  other  information  as  is  neceisary  to  the  interpretation  of 
his  impressions.  His  object  in  giving  this  account  of  his  travels,  he 
states  in  ^he  preface  of  the  work,  is  a  desire  to  aid  those  who  con- 
template this  journey  to  prepare  for  it ;  to  refresh  the  recollection 
of  those  who  have  precedea  him ;  and  to  make  those  who  do  not  ex- 
pect to  cross  the  ocean  to  see,  while  looking  through  his  eyes,  almost 
as  well  as  with  their  own.  As  Dr.  Buckley  is  a  very  well  informed 
man,  a  keen  observer,  and  ready  writer,  his  book  is  not  only  highly 
instructive,  but  also  exceedingly  interesting.  It  can  therefore  be  read 
with  much  pleasure  and  profit.  We  commend  it  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  those  portions  of  the  globe  which  he  visited,  and  who 
take  pleasure  in  seeing  foreign  countries  through  the  eyes  of  another. 

Popular  Scientific  Lectures.  Bj  Eraest  Mack,  Professor  of  Physics  in 
the  University  of  Prague.  Translated  by  Thomas  J.  McGormack.  With 
fortv-four  cuts  and  diagrams.  Chicago :  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co. 
1895.     Price,  $1.00. 

Twelve  scientific  lectures  by  one  of  the  foremost  scientific  men  of 
the  age  make  up  the  contents  of  this  volume.  Of  these  lectures, 
eight  are  of  a  popular  character,  and  four  of  a  philosophical  nature. 
The  subjects  of  which  they  respectively  treat  are :  the  Forms  of 
Liquids,  the  Fibres  of  Corti,  the  Causes  of  Harmony,  the  Velocity  of 
Light,  Why  has  Man  Two  Eyes?  Symmetry,  the  Fundamental 
Concepts  of  Static  Electricity,  the  Principle  of  the  Conservation  of 
Energy,  the  Economical  Nature  of  Physical  Inquiry,  Transforma- 
tion and  Adaptation  in  Scientific  Thought,  the  JPrinciple  of  Com- 
parison in  Physics,  and  the  Relative  Educational  Value  of  the 
Classics  and  Mathematico-Physical  Sciences.  All  the  lectures  are 
noteworthy  on  account  of  their  simplicity  and  frankness  of  state- 
ment, and  their  beauty  of  style.  They  not  only  convey  much  usefid 
and  interesting  information,  but  also  embody  'Hhe  elements  that 
constitute  the  essential  poetry  of  research."  Owing  to  their  superior 
character  they  are  admirably  designed  to  awaken  enthusiasm  in 
scientific  investigations,  as  well  as  to  impart  instruction.  The  book 
is  therefore  one  which  will  amply  repay  careful  study. 
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I. 
DOCTRINE  FOR    THE  PULPIT. 

BY  REV.  EML.  V.  GERHART,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  pulpit  has  been  created  for  a  distinct  and  specific  pur- 
pose :  distinct,  inasmuch  as  it  differs  in  kind  from  the  public 
discourse  which  becomes  the  political  platform,  or  the  forum,  or 
the  legislative  hall,  or  the  lyceum ;  specific,  being  an  institution 
ordained  and  empowered  by  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  chief  agency 
for  the  founding,  the  maintenance  and  the  growth  of  His  spiritual 
kingdom. 

Ordained  by  Jesus  Christ,  both  the  subject-matter  and  the 
purpose  of  the  pulpit  are  also  by  Him  ordained  ;  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  institution  becomes  evident  in  the  degree  that  it  recog- 
nizes its  motive  and  with  fidelity  performs  the  work  assigned 
to  it. 

The  prescribed  end  at  which  by  its  author  the  pulpit  is  bound 
to  aim  is  twofold ;  the  edification  of  believers,  and  the  con- 
version of  the  world  to  Christ.  Neither  may  take  precedence. 
Fidelity  to  the  one  requires  fidelity  to  the  other.  Neither  end 
can  be  accomplished  according  to  the  mind  of  Christ  if  the  other 
be  ignored  or  falsely  subordinated. 
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In  the  apostolic  age  the  conversion  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  to 
the  faith  of  Christ  was  the  principal  aim  of  preaching;  yet 
immediately  connected  with  the  conversion  of  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
and  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  it,  was  the  necessity  of 
imparting  correct  knowledge  respecting  all  the  essential  facts  of 
Christianity  and  of  cultivating  among  believers  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  Christian  character.  This  order  in  fulfilling  the 
purposes  of  preaching  continued  throughout  the  formative  period 
of  the  Church,  when  necessarily  the  primary  object  was  to 
bring  about  the  conversion  of  men  and  women,  and  thus  secure 
for  the  Church  an  existence  in  the  cities  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

But  after  the  Church  was  established  in  Palestine,  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  in  other  countries,  especially  after  the  con- 
version of  Constantine,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
when  Christianity  became  the  authorized  religion  of  the  State, 
this  order  was  by  the  force  of  circumstances  reversed.  The 
matter  of  chief  importance,  and  therefore  claiming  first  atten- 
tion, was  the  instruction  of  believers  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  territorial  extension  of  the  kingdom 
and  the  conversion  of  Pagan  nations  held  a  secondary  place. 
This  change  in  the  order  of  performing  the  twofold  work  of  the 
pulpit  has  been  perpetual  through  the  ages  down  to  our  day. 

Nor  is  the  pulpit  open  to  criticism  for  this  change  in  the 
order  of  fulfilling  its  twofold  purpose,  provided  that  both  pur- 
poses be  emphasized  in  due  proportion.  The  thing  which, 
agreeably  to  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament,  is  and  always 
must  be  the  principal  concern  of  the  Church  is,  not  the  number, 
but  the  quality  of  her  membership.  It  is  above  all  things 
requisite  that  the  ministry  and  the  laity  be  thoroughly  instructed 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  that  they 
exemplify  the  distinguishing  morality  of  the  Christian  faith, 
which  works  by  love.  This  is  the  fundamental  obligation.  A 
pure,  intelligent,  scriptural  faith  and  that  righteousness  of 
Christian  character  which  is  the  fruit  of  the  Holy  Spirit  condi- 
tion both  the  genuineness  and  the  efficiency  of  missionary  zeal 
and  all  missionary  labors. 
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The  moet  efficient  agencj  bj  which  sound  knowledge  is  to 
be  promoted  and  Christian  character  is  to  be  built  up  is  the 
pulpit.  To  preach  and  teach  Christian  truth  is  pre-eminently 
the  divine  calling  of  a  Christian  minister.  In  other  words,  the 
pulpit  is  ordained  solely  for  the  proclamation  and  defence  of  the 
Gospel;  and  the  contents  of  the  proclamation  consist  in  the 
mjsteriea  of  the  Christian  Creed.  Of  these  mysteries  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  central,  imparting  vitality  and  saving  virtue 
to  all  others.  To  proclaim  Christ  and  the  realities  of  His  king- 
dom implieathat  the  preacher  has  a  correct  conception  of  Christ; 
and  a  correct  conception  constitutes  Christian  doctrine.  An 
approved  manner  of  apprehending  and  holding  an  objective 
fact  of  the  Christian  Creed  is  the  doctrine  concerning  it. 

As  when  the  pulpit  proclaims  the  facts  of  Christianity  agree- 
ably to  the  word  of  God,  this  proclamation  is  made  in  the  form 
of  sound  doctrine,  so  when  church  members  receive  and  intelli- 
gently appropriate  Christian  truth  as  proclaimed  by  the  pulpit, 
they  receive  it  and  know  it  in  the  form  of  sound  doctrine.  For 
doctrine  is  none  other  than  a  scriptural  form  in  which  the  mind 
lays  hold  of  and  possesses  Christian  truth.  Doctrine  is  a 
necessity.  There  is  no  other  mode  in  which  the  living  facts  of 
Christianity  can  either  be  rationally  declared  by  the  ministry, 
or  rationally  received  and  held  by  the  membership.  If  the 
people  have  no  doctrinal  apprehension  of  Christian  truth  they 
may  have  some  slight  perception  of  it,  but  they  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth. 

A  perception  of  the  truth  they  may  have  and  some  impres- 
sion of  its  spiritual  excellence,  but  the  perception,  if  not  unfolded 
into  knowledge  is  dim,  and  remains  indefinite,  and  the  impres- 
sion amounts  to  no  more  than  an  uncertain  and  changeful  sen- 
timent. Knowledge  is  a  rational  possession.  So  long  as  the 
will  and  the  intelligence  do  not  embrace  and  possesi  the  truth 
the  believer  will  at  most  be  only  :i  hnhe  in  Christ. 

Christian  trnth  addresses  the  wlioir  man;  aot  ^6  reason  i>r 
the  intelligence  by  itself  in  the  form  of  a  cold,  ^SH^Droposi- 
tion ;  not  the  will  in  the  form  of  mandatory  ad^^^Hkl  the 
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feelings  in  the  form  of  manifold  appeals  to  our  emotional  nature; 
but  truth  addresses  man's  personality ;  and  in  personality,  will, 
reason  and  feeling,  however  diverse  their  functions  may  be,  are 
a  unity.  In  virtue  of  a  common  personal  life  neither  fi)nction 
of  the  soul  is  active  without  affecting  the  other  functions. 

Moreover,  no  function  of  personality  can  in  scientific  thought 
be  divorced  from  the  others  without  prejudice  to  the  science  of 
psychology ;  nor  can  either  function  be  addressed  by  the  pulpit 
regardless  of  its  vital  connection  with  the  other  functions, 
without  producing  error  in  conception  or  malformation  of 
character. 

We  may  distinguish  three  modes  of  a  defective  proclamation 
of  the  gospel.  One  defective  method  looks  upon  Christianity 
as  a  body  of  doctrines,  revealed  by  Ood  and  taught  by  inspira- 
tion in  Holy  Scripture,  or  a  series  of  truthful  propositions  respect- 
ing Ood  and  man,  Jesus  Christ  and  salvation  from  sin,  propo- 
sitions which  are  to  be  intellectually  apprehended  and  inculcated 
and  defended.  The  authority  of  Ood's  law  for  the  conscience 
may  not  be  denied  nor  obscured,  nor  may  the  propriety  of  sin- 
cere devotion  to  truth  fail  of  recognition.  But  the  obligation 
of  law  in  the  first  instance  refers  to  the  maintenance  of  sound 
doctrine,  and  devotion  to  Christ  consists  chiefly  in  zeal  for  some 
particular  doctrinal  system. 

Another  defective  method  emphasizes  the  legal  aspect  of 
revealed  truth.  It  regards  Christianity  mainly  as  a  law  which 
binds  the  conscience  of  the  believer  to  the  keeping  of  the  Sab- 
bath, to  regular  attendance  at  church,  the  observance  of  the 
sacraments,  the  giving  of  alms,  and  obedience  to  all  other  com- 
mands peculiar  to  Christianity.  The  importance  of  sound  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  of  personal  consecration  to  the  kingdom  of 
Ood  may  indeed  not  be  forgotten,  but  sound  doctrine  pertains 
rather  to  orthodox  opinions  on  the  commandments  of  Ood  and 
Christian  ordinances,  than  to  ideas  concerning  the  nativity  and 
personal  history,  the  resurrection,  glorification  and  second  advent 
of  the  Son  of  Man ;  and  feeling  is  not  so  much  the  warmth  of 
consecration  to  Jesus  Christ  for  His  own  sake,  for  the  excellence 
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and  glory  of  His  Name,  as  it  is  the  eiperience  of  lealous  interest 
in  the  regnlar  performance  of  these  Christian  duties. 

A  third  defective  method  la;s  chief  stress  on  our  emotional 
nature,  the  excitement  of  feeling  being  regarded  as  the  spring 
of  Christian  seal  and  Christian  activity. 

The  palpit  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  Christianity  and 
Christian  institutions  are  the  best  instrumentality,  on  the  one 
band,  for  the  deliverance  from  present  and  future  misery,  on 
the  other  hand,  for  the  promotion  of  man's  happiness  in  this 
world  and  in  the  world  to  come.  It  is  assumed  that  the  great 
end,  here  as  well  as  hereafter,  for  which  man  was  created  and 
continues  to  exist,  for  which  the  Christian  religion  has  been 
instituted,  and  towards  which  all  the  dealings  of  Pruvidcnce  are 
directed,  is  the  well-being  of  our  race. 

Proceeding  on  the  basis  of  the  emotional  method  the  import* 
ance  of  sound  doctrine  and  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  the 
divine  will  may  apparently  be  duly  honored.  But  the  honor 
is  only  apparent.  The  knowledge  of  Christian  truth  is  held 
subordinate  to  human  happiness.  From  its  connectiun  with 
man's  well-being  knowledge  derives  its  value.  Obodieiice  to 
the  divine  law  is  necessary  because  obedience  conditions  pres- 
ent and  future  happiness.  The  value  of  the  knowledge  of 
Christian  truth  consists  in  showing  us  the  only  true  way  of 
attaining  to  happiness.  The  law  is  needful  in  order  to  guard 
OS  against  the  by-paths  of  sin  and  thus  protect  us  against  its 
misery.  God  has  ordained  the  conditions  on  which  happiness 
depends,  and  the  law  enjoins  and  enforces  these  conditions. 

Of  these  defective  methods  to  which  the  pulpit  is  exposed  it 
ia  safe  to  say  that  the  one-sided  emotional  method  is  in  the 
ascendant  among  the  various  denominations  of  our  country. 
Both  the  necessity  of  sound  doctrine  and  the  authority  of  law, 
each  on  its  own  account,  have  receded,  and  if  I  do  not  misread 
the  aigna  of  the  time  doctrine  and  law  are  atill  receding.  Jesus 
Christ  is  appreciated,  not  principally  for  His  ideal  exeellehce, 
but  for  the  reason  that  He  is  the  person  who  ia  the  ddlverer 
from  the  sorrow  and  misery  of  oar  eartUj  state,  aad  at  dealli 
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takes  His  followers  to  Himself  amid  the  glories  of  heaven. 
The  Church  is  an  important  institution,  not  chiefly  because  she 
is  the  mystical  body  oF  Christ,  her  Head,  in  which  He  is  ever 
living  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  but  because  by  her  moral  influence 
and  her  means  of  grace  she  promotes  the  well-being  of  the 
family  and  of  the  community. 

Silently  influenced  and  largely  controlled  by  the  emotional 
sentiment  the  predominant  aim  of  the  pulpit  in  many  denomi- 
nations is  to  awaken  and  stimulate  and  maintain  interest  in 
religion  and  the  Church  by  addressing,  not  the  rational  life, 
nor  the  moral  life,  nor  the  conscience,  but  by  chiefly  address- 
ing feeling,  that  is,  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  love  of  excitement 
or  the  morbid  hunger  for  sensationalism,  in  a  word,  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  congregation.  For  this  purpose  the  facts  in  the 
life  of  Jesus  Christ,  especially  His  death,  may  be  impressively 
set  forth.  If  the  facts  of  His  personal  history  do  not  serve 
the  controlling  purpose,  then  very  often  resort  is  taken  to  other 
matters,  to  the  marvellous  discoveries  of  natural  science,  or  to 
some  of  the  wonderful  events  of  secular  history,  or  the  anec- 
dotes occurring  in  the  history  of  distinguished  men  and  notable 
women,  whether  of  the  political  or  religious  world,  or  to  some 
tragic  scenes  of  common  life,  or  to  some  remarkable  cases  of 
religious  experience.  If  these  resources  fail,  then  in  many 
congregations  the  ingenuity  of  pastor  and  people  is  taxed  for 
some  novel  device  by  which  to  create  a  sensation  and  draw 
crowds  to  the  church,  it  may  be  some  celebrated  opera-singer 
to  delight  the  ear  or  some  beautiful  pictorial  representation  to 
rivet  the  eye. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  to  the  degree  in  which  the  emo- 
tional system  may  prevail  in  any  branch  of  the  Church  or  in 
any  particular  congregation,  it  sharpens  the  appetite  for  more 
and  more  of  the  emotional  food ;  and  this  desire  for  an  emo- 
tional stimulus  soon  develops  into  a  longing  for  the  sensational. 
And  the  desire  for  the  sensational  begets  a  distaste  for  sound 
doctrinal  instruction,  a  distaste  for  moral  truth  and  addresses 
to  the  conscience.     That  this  is  the  natural  result  of  the  emo- 
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tioQa)  system  is  shown  b;  many  facts  of  our  own  day.  Some 
members  of  the  Church  or  of  the  community  invent  one  novel 
or  extraordinary  device  after  another  in  order  to  satisfy  an 
unsatisfied  morbid  craving  after  excitement.  Another  class  of 
people  is  atrophied  by  emotional  measures  and  turns  away  from 
the  pulpit  with  a  sense  of  displeasure,  many  of  whom  long  for 
something  better,  higher,  nobler  to  meet  their  spiritual  needs, 
but  know  not  in  what  direction  to  turn. 

This  statement  it  is  not  necessary  to  establish  or  illustrate 
bj  examples.  Few  persons  will  challenge  its  correctness.  The 
demand  for  the  emotional  and  the  sensational  not  only  prevails, 
but  it  is  growing.  The  pulpit  is  yielding  to  the  demand,  not 
indeed  universally,  for  there  are  notable  and  significant  excep- 
tions. There  are  denominations  which  in  part  or  as  a  whole 
are  resisting  the  tendency.  And  among  those  in  which  the 
sensational  spirit  is  in  the  ascendant  there  are  many  min- 
isters that  maintain  a  firm  stand  against  it.  Nevertheless  it 
is  correct  to  say  that  sensationalism  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
churches  of  our  time;  and  it  is  invading  some  denominations 
that  hitherto  have  discerned  its  poisonous  influence,  and  have 
resisted  its  approach. 

The  unavoidable  consequence  is  that  to  the  extent  that  the 
emotional  system  ignores  the  necessity  and  spiritual  worth  of 
doctrinal  teaching  church -members  lack  biblical  knowledge, 
firmness  of  belief,  solidity  of  character,  clearness  and  consis- 
tency of  Christian  judgment.  Enthusiasm  has  indeed  a  neces- 
sary place  in  the  life  of  a  believer,  but  if  enthusiasm  is  not 
kindled  by  Christian  truth  it  lacks  principle  and  wisdom  ;  if 
not  anchored  on  sound  doctrine  it  lacks  stability  and  therefore 
is  unreliable,  and  "  when  tribulation  or  persecution  arises 
because  of  the  word,  straightway  they  stumble."  There  may 
be,  from  the  impulses  of  feeling,  much  practical  activity,  hut 
if  activity  is  not  quickened  by  an  intelligent  and  fixed  con- 
secration to  Christ  for  Christ's  sake,  tli.-  signing  ukKivvs  of 
religious  service  will  be  humanitarian  r:tther  thaa  ClinitiaR. 
Sooner    or  later,  Christian  activity,  by  Jmgouetmlk 
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mind  and  character  of  worldliness,  will  lose  the  Christian  ele- 
ment. 

Some  signs  of  a  reaction  may  be  seen  in  different  quarters ; 
though  it  is  questionable  whether  the  reaiction  clearly  under- 
stands itself,  and  is  moving  away  from  the  secular  habit  toward 
the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  Church  does 
not  need  a  different  Gospel,  nor  a  different  interpretation  of 
Christianity.  The  Church  does  not  need  any  inventive 
genius  to  prescribe  novel  agencies,  nor  the  discovery  of  some 
expedient  by  which  natural  science  or  the  productions  of  art  or 
business  methods,  may  be  so  utilized  as  to  impart  freshness  and 
attraction  to  the  pulpit.  Those  who  look  for  relief  or  spiritual 
advantage  along  such  lines  betray  the  virus  of  the  humanitarian 
spirit  which  is  permeating  the  prevalent  emotionalism. 

All  needful  resources  and  effectual  remedies  are  at  hand  in 
the  legitimate  vocation  of  the  pulpit.  Let  the  pulpit  be  faith- 
ful to  its  own  Christian  idea  and  mission.  It  has  a  peculiar 
mission,  a  mission  which  no  other  institution  shares.  Let  the 
pulpit  proclaim  the  truth,  whether  men  of  the  world  or  members 
of  the  Church  will  hear  it  or  reject  it.  Proclaim  the  unique 
facts  of  Christianity  intelligently^  clearly,  under  the  anointing 
and  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  proclaimed 
comformably  to  the  apostolic  pattern,  Christianity  will  demon- 
strate itself  to  be  fresh,  attractive,  mighty  in  the  experience  of 
every  man  whom  our  Lord  in  the  parable  of  the  sower  represents 
by  the  ''  good  ground."  His  heart  will  be  open  to  things  both 
new  and  old.  Christ  teaches  that  every  minister  of  the  gospel 
who  hath  been  made  a  disciple  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
like  unto  a  man  who  is  a  householder,  which  bringeth  forth  out 
of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old.  Let  the  pulpit  without 
hesitation  confine  itself  to  this  spiritual  function,  proclaiming 
the  '^  old  "  with  fresh  insight  into  its  transoendent  worth  and 
beauty,  and  bringing  to  light  '^  new ''  truth  from  the  hidden 
depths  of  an  infinite  revelation.  The  genuine  gospel  is  as 
powerful  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  apostolic  age.  The  living 
truth  which  fills  it  is  the  antidote,  as  nicely  adjusted  to  the 
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needs  of  onr  worldiy-miaded  and  covetoas  age  aa  vben  the 
first  evangelical  sermon  was  preached  by  Peter  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  Christianity  has  as  mach  fitness  to  touch  the  heart, 
to  rivet  attention  and  awaken  confidence  in  itself,  ae  when 
Paul  stood  before  the  cnltared  Athenians  on  Mars  Hill,  when 
a  few  believed  and  many  moclced. 

The  chief  requisite  is  clear  insight  into  the  spiritual  worth 
and  the  supreme  might  of  the  gospel,  a  worth  with  which  no 
beauty  of  literature,  no  facta  of  science,  no  hypothesis  of 
'  philosophy,  no  production  of  art,  no  phenomenon  of  history  is 
comparable;  a  might  whose  incisive,  transforming,  uplifting 
action  no  hostile  combination  of  unbelievers  can  stay,  no  indif- 
fereuoe  of  the  "  mind  of  the  flesh  "  can  neutralize,  no  diabolical 
enmity  can  crush  or  withstand.  Put  the  gospel  to  a  fair  test. 
As  when  Christ  was  preaching  the  kingdom  in  Juilea  and 
Galilee,  so  now  there  may  be  three  different  kinds  of  soil  on 
which  the  seed  of  the  word  falls,  without  bringing  forth  fruit  to 
perfection.  But  the  failure  does  not  demonstrate  either  that 
the  "seed"  has  no  heavenly  life  nor  that  there  is  no  soil  on 
which  the  seed  can  take  root  and  bear  fruit  a  hundredfold* 
If  there  be  three  to  one  who  count  themselves  unworthy  of 
eternal  life,  it  is  unmistakably  true  nevertheless  that  there  is 
CDC  class  out  of  four  who  "  hear  the  word,  and  accept  it,"  and 
bring  forth  the  fruit  of  Christian  righteousness.  It  is  the 
"  good  ground  "  that  demonstrates  the  new  creating  virtue  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Such  self-demonstration,  however,  is  impossible 
unless  it  be  the  genuine  seed  of  the  word  that  ie  sown  upon  the 
soil  of  the  human  heart. 

I  make  oo  plea  for  a  return  to  the  formal  intellectualism 
which  characterized  many  pulpits  during  the  first  decades  of 
the  present  century.  The  understanding  was  addressed  rather 
than  the  will ;  and  the  will  was  addressed  on  the  basis  of  God's 
authority  and  in  the  character  of  obligation,  rather  than  in  the 
sympathy  of  divine  love — a  style  of  preaching  which  may  have 
been  needfal  and  in  many  ntipects  wisely  iiihipted  to  the  moral 
condition  of  society  and  the  statoa^  the  Church  then  existing. 
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Whether  it  was  wise  or  unwise,  whether  effective  or  not,  that 
method  has  had  its  day,  and  it  has  served  its  purpose.  It  can- 
not be,  nor  ought  it  to  be,  resuscitated.  The  wide-spread  re- 
ligious emotionalism  of  the  last  sixty  years  is,  in  one  view,  an 
unavoidable  reaction  against  it.  But  the  pendulum  of  reaction 
has  swung  too  far  towards  the  opposite  point  of  the  arc.  Not 
only  has  it  carried  the  churches  into  a  demoralizing  error  di- 
rectly the  opposite  of  abstract  intellectualism,  but  it  has  also 
eliminated  the  valuable  elements  of  wisdom  that  imparted  a 
genuine  spiritual  tone,  Christian  reverence  and  dignity  to  that 
discarded  style. 

Those  elements  of  wisdom  were  the  great  truths  respecting 
Oody  His  sovereign  authority.  His  infinite  hatred  of  sin,  His 
wise  government  of  the  world ;  respecting  man,  his  inherited 
sinfulness,  his  guilt,  his  subjection  to  the  curse  of  death,  his 
absolute  need  of  redemption  through  the  mediatorship  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  respecting  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whom  alone  sinful 
men  can  be  born  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  by  whose  agency 
alone,  through  the  word,  faith  in  Christ  is  quickened,  the  growth 
of  the  new  life  is  nourished,  and  sanctification  progresses. 
These  and  cognate  elements  of  the  Christian  revelation  need  to 
be  reasserted,  but  at  the  same  time  modified  and  perfected  by 
those  Christological  ideas,  which  are  now  coming  to  be  gener- 
ally recognized.  What  do  the  churches  need?  The  only 
answer  is  Christian  truth,  neither  more  nor  less.  They  are 
yearning  after  it ;  some  consciously,  many  more  unconsciously. 
They  are  restive  from  a  sense  of  thirst  for  the  water  of  life ; 
yet  scores  are  searching  for  it  in  earthly  cisterns  instead  of 
going  to  the  fountain.  Christian  truth  the  churches  need,  as 
it  is  set  forth  by  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Needed  it  is  by  all  classes ;  by  our  church-going  and 
non-church-going  populations.  But  all  classes  need  the  Chris- 
tian truth  taught  by  the  New  Testament,  in  the  forms  of 
speech  in  vogue  to-day,  adjusted  to  the  changed  moral  and 
social  conditions  of  the  various  classes  of  men  and  women  now 
challenging  the  wisdom  of  the  pulpit. 
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To  preach  and  teach  Christian  truth^  adjusted  to  the  moral 
and  religious  demands  of  our  time,  requires  the  enthronement 
of  sound  doctrine  in  place  of  sensational  devices — for  the  igno- 
rant and  depraved  classes  as  certainly  as  for  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. A  legitimate  enthronement  of  sound  doctrine,  I  may 
repeat,  does  not  mean  remote  speculations,  or  erudite  discourses, 
or  critical  disquisitions  on  the  inspiration  or  the  correct  text 
of  Holy  Scripture.  It  means  an  intelligent,  earnest,  sympa- 
thetic proclamation  of  the  facts,  the  realities  of  the  Chris- 
tian Creed,  a  proclamation  animated  and  elevated  by  undoubted 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  devout  consecration  to  the  honor  of 
His  kingdom. 


II. 

THE  STATE  AND  RELIGION. 

BY  RBV.  J.  8.  8TAHR,  D.D. 

Man  is  truly  human  only  as  he  lives  in  society.  The  pro- 
cesses both  of  nature  and  history  tend  to  develop  perfected 
individuality;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  development  of 
the  social  condition  of  individuals  and  the  tendency  to  form  a 
perfected  society  in  the  same  degree  that  the  individual  type 
advances  to  a  higher  stage.  This  fact — a  fact  of  common  experi- 
ence— would  seem  to  show  that  humanity  in  both  aspects  is  sub- 
ject  to  the  same  law  of  development;  but  this  is  far  from 
expressing  the  whole  truth  in  the  case.  The  individual  and 
society  are  not  only  subject  to  the  same  law  of  development, 
and  keep  pace  in  their  progress  from  stage  to  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion and  culture,  but  they  also  depend  upon  and  mutually  con- 
dition each  other's  development.  Anthropologists  of  a  certain 
class  have  been  accustomed  to  assume  that  human  history  and 
development  began  with  primitive  men  in  the  form  of  a  solitary 
or  isolating  animal.  History  of  course  knows  nothing  of  such 
a  condition.  Every  stage  of  human  life  of  which  we  have  the 
faintest  record  presupposes  the  social  condition.  But  it  has 
been  said  that  the  solitary  stage  must  necessarily  have  preceded 
the  social  stage,  as  atoms  precede  molecules  and  organic 
structure.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  assumption  cannot 
be  proved,  that  the  assumption  is  not  necessary,  and  that  the 
analogies  of  nature  are  against  it.  The  higher  animals  live  in 
family  groups,  more  or  less  strictly  maintained,  even  if  there  is 
no  manifestation  of  gregariousness  on  a  larger  scale.  Much 
more  are  family  groups  and  the  association  of  larger  bodies  of 
individuals  required  by  the  physical  conditions  of  human  life. 
272 
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And  if  the  physical  conditions  require  a  social  state  for  the 
proper  maintenance  of  human  life,  the  intellectual  and  moral 
attributes  upon  which  human  progress  depends,  cannot  be 
conceived  of  as  having  any  force  or  significance,  except  as 
manifested  and  operative  in  the  bosom  of  society.  The  pos- 
session of  these  traits  proves  that  the  social  condition  is  natural 
for  man.  But  more  than  this,  all  the  knowledge  we  have  of 
the  laws  which  underlie  man's  intellectual  and  moral  develop- 
ment goes  to  show  that  every  successive  step  taken  in  either 
direction  is  dependent  upon  and  conditioned  by  a  social  environ- 
ment already  at  hand.  If,  therefore,  it  is  asserted  that  the  body 
of  man  had  its  genesis  away  back  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
that  his  intellectual  and  moral  nature  is  based  on  traits  possessed 
by  the  animal  also — assertions  with  which  we  are  all  familiar — 
we  can  only  say  that  the  processes  by  which  man  became  what 
he  now  is,  must  of  necessity  antedate  all  human  history.  Man 
is  man  only  in  society,  that  is  when  he  lives  with  bis  fellow-men, 
in  relations  of  a  distinctly  intellectual  and  moral  kind,  under 
conditions  which  make  room  for  intelligence  and  freedom  both 
in  the  individual  and  in  society. 

As  we  follow  history  backward  toward  the  beginning  of  human 
society,  its  organization  becomes  simpler  and  more  elementary. 
There  is,  however,  no  stage  in  which  we  find  simple  aggregation 
instead  of  organization.  Reaching  away  back  into  the  most 
distant  ages  of  antiquity  there  are,  besides  the  family  (which  is 
necessarily  required  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  generic  life  of 
the  race),  two  institutions  which  are  so  intimately  interwoven 
in  all  human  history,  and  so  constantly  operative  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  social  idea,  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  prime  factors 
in  all  human  development.  These  are  government  and  religion, 
or  the  state  and  the  church.  The  latter  two  terms  express  in  a 
concrete  form  the  organization  of  society  in  what  we  may  call 
institutions,  by  means  of  which  certain  definite  aspects  of  human 
life  come  to  view,  and  provision  is  made  for  meeting  the  elemen- 
tary and  essential  requirements  of  human  progress.  The  former 
two  are   broader   and  more   rudimentary,   expressing   in   less 
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definitely  organized  form  the  same  forces  or  factors  which  ulti- 
mately crystallize  into  the  latter.  We  can  conceive  of  a  social 
condition  so  simple  that  it  does  not  involve  an  organized  state 
or  a  church ;  but  not  of  one  destitute  of  government  or  of 
religion.  Wherever  men  live  socially  there  must  be  some  form 
of  government  by  which  the  mass  becomes  a  unity,  an  organism, 
however  simple  and  primitive  in  structure  it  may  be.  Whether 
the  governing  power  be  in  the  hands  of  one,  of  a  few,  or  of  all, 
there  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  a  seat  of  authority 
somewhere.  In  the  same  way  we  may  conceive  of  men  living 
without  an  organized,  visible  church  or  religious  system.  In 
fact,  the  word  church  is  of  modern  origin  and  is  used  in  the 
narrow  sense  with  special  reference  to  Christianity.  But  it  is 
also  applied  to  Judaism,  and  in  the  broad  sense,  as  when  we  dis- 
tinguish between  the  state  and  the  church,  it  will  apply  without 
inconsistency  or  violence  to  any  definitely  organized  religious 
body.  But  if  we  do  not  always  find  a  church  or  definitely 
organized  religious  system,  we  do  find,  in  every  stage  of  human 
development,  the  germs  of  religious  belief  and  worship  which 
necessarily  crystallize  into  a  definite  religious  system  as  society 
advances.  The  reason  is  plain, "*"  ''Human  nature  has  a  Ood- 
ward  and  a  manward  side.  As  a  person  man  sustains  relations 
to  God;  as  a  social  being  he  sustains  relations  to  his  fellow-man. 
''  We  are  told  that  no  two  ultimate  particles  of  matter  can 
touch  each  other.  In  like  manner  every  human  being  has  an 
individuality  which  cannot  be  surrendered,  a  personality  which 
cannot  be  lost  in  society  as  a  drop  of  water  is  lost  in  the  sea. 
There  are  experiences  through  which  every  soul  must  pass  as 
wholly  alone  as  if  no  other  human  being  existed.  As  the  poet 
Keble  wrote : 

*  Not  even  the  tenderest  heart,  and  next  our  own, 
Knows  half  the  reasoni  why  we  smile  or  sigh. 
Each  in  his  hidden  sphere  of  joj  and  woe, 
Our  hermit  spirits  dwell,  and  range  apart/  f 

♦Strong,  "The  New  Era,'      Chap.  VI.,  pp.  114,  115. 
t  Keble,  *•  Christian  Year."    24th  Trinity. 
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"Moral  character  is  something  individual  and  involves  personal 
ntability.  Mo  man  can  live  out  of  relations  to  God ;  and  the 
character  of  these  relations  indicates  the  character  of  the  man. 

"But  if  two  ultimate  particles  of  matter  cannot  touch  each 
other,  neither  can  they  exist  out  of  relations  with  each  other. 
It  is  equally  true  that  men  cannot  live  out  of  relation  with  their 
fellow-men ;  and  the  character  of  these  relations  determines  the 
character  of  society.  Humanity  beinf;  what  it  is,  every  man 
must '  bear  hia  own  burden,'  and  we  must  also  '  bear  one  another's 
burden.'  .  .  .  These  facts  being  fundamental,  it  has  been  no 
accident  that  the  progress  of  civilization  from  the  bef;inning 
hag  been  along  the  two  lines  already  pointed  out,  viz.,  the 
development  of  the  individual  and  the  organization  of  society. 
And  the  world's  progress  in  the  future  must  necessarily  be  along 
these  same  lines." 

The  perfection  of  the  individual  accordingly  re<]uire8  a  social 
State  in  which  room  is  made  for  growth  in  these  two  directions. 
God  is  the  sun  of  our  human  life ;  and  as  the  tree  grows  under 
the  influence  of  solar  energy  without  which  not  a  sinj^le  af^m 
of  carbon  can  become  a  part  of  its  organic  structure,  so  man  as 
an  individaal  forma  personal  traits  and  characteristics  through 
the  operation  of  forces  which  radiate  from  Heaven.  But  as  the 
tree  needs  soil,  air  and  moisture,  so  does  man  need  an  environ- 
ment not  of  rocks,  woods  and  bills,  but  of  "men,  high-minded 
men,"  in  order  that  the  warp  and  woof  of  life  may  be  woven 
into  a  fabric  of  the  finest  teztore  in  the  I'khiu  of  time. 

Man  has  been  called  a  "  fighting  animal,"  a  "  pt^itical  animal," 
and  a  "religions  animal."  There  is  a  measure  of  tmth  in  i»e\t 
of  these  dengoatioos ;  but  each  is  fmalty  if  it  is  int^mded  Ut  Kt 
furth  a  fundamental  charact«fislic  from  wbicfa  the  complex  r«*alt- 
ant  of  hnosao  hisfjiry  may  be  derived.  Uobbea  may  iagtui'iwtlr 
"derive"  aoeiety  from  a  trace  and  an  a^ecnent  V>  divi<le  between 
two  belligerents;  Herbert  spencer  may  eonjeetare  tltat  the 
belief  in  enpemataral  beings  ar>>c«  frfim  the  dresou  of  priaitirc 
men  when  tber  sectted  in  tb«r  >l><irp  t/j  a^KMCiateaod  «'<Dr««ae 
their  aneewor*  oreMwpuMks  wbo  bad  departed  fros  tU> 
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life.  But  an  agreement  between  two  or  more  men  does  not  con- 
stitute government,  nor  does  the  belief  in  ghosts  constitute 
religion.  Society  means  organization  under  a  governing  power 
on  the  basis  of  right  and  justice,  and  religion  means  the  belief 
in  a  Supreme  Being  or  divinity  with  the  consequent  obligation 
of  worship  and  service.  Both  of  these  rest,  no  doubt,  upon 
natural  capacity ;  but  they  imply  also  a  stage  of  development 
beyond  that  of  the  animal,  a  relation  between  man  and  man, 
and  between  man  and  the  Deity  (in  whatsoever  form  the  latter 
may  be  conceived  of)  that  makes  room  for  the  interaction  of 
all  those  subtle  forces  upon  which  human  progress  depends.  In 
other  words  the  full  conception  of  humanity  involves  that  of 
society,  and  society  necessarily  requires  for  its  development 
and  progress  both  the  state  and  religion. 

''The  state  is  that  organization  of  our  human  life,  wider  than 
the  family,  which  involves  the  consociation  of  man  with  man  in 
close  fellowship  under  the  control  of  a  governing  power  by 
which  true  human  development  is  made  possible  and  secure." 
It  is  more  than  an  instrument  for  the  enforcement  of  right.  It  ia 
the  enlarged  man,  the  composite  man,  in  which  the  individual 
attains  to  his  full  and  free  development,  affording  a  fulness  and 
freedom  to  the  individual  in  the  exact  proportion  in  which  the 
state  itself  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  culture  and  civilization. 
It  may  be  true  that  a  small  state  often  contains  great  men 
among  its  citizens,  and  vice  versa;  but  the  greatness  of  a  citi- 
zen is  not  independent  of  the  state  of  which  he  is  an  integral 
part,  and  moan  citizens  have  never  yet  constituted  a  great  state. 

*' What  conititute«  a  state? 

Not  high-raised  battlement  or  labored  mound, 
Thick  wall  or  moated  gate; 

Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned ; 
Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports, 

Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride ; 
Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 

Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 
No: — men,  high-minded  men, 

With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 
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In  fomt,  brake  or  feD, 

As  beuM  exael  cold  rocki  tmd  brambles  rude, 
Men  wbo  their  doties  know, 

But  kaoir  their  rigbta,  and,  knowing,  di 
Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow, 

And  crush  the  tjrant  while  tbej  rend  the  chain ; 
These  eooititute  a  state; 

And  aoTereign  law,  that  state'a  collected  will, 
O'er  throOM  and  globes  elate 

Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill.'' 

3%e  State,  as  the  outward  expression  of  org&nized  society 
and  the  Bphere  of  social  cointegration,  that  is  to  say  the  sphere 
in  which  both  the  individnal  and  society,  by  their  interaction, 
are  mntnally  helping  each  other  to  advance  towards  their  per- 
fection, is  not  the  broadest  possible  conception  of  humanity. 
It  is,  however,  the  highest  form  of  concrete  development  that 
has  as  yet  been  reached.  Ideally  there  is  one  hamanity  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  all  human  development,  bnt  it  has  not  reached 
outward  expression  in  an  organized  form.  There  is  room  for  a 
tendeni^  towards  universal  hnmanization.  We  find  the  expres- 
sion of  such  universality  in  art,  science,  and  general  culture,  and 
the  consciousness  of  it  enters  into  the  process  of  development 
in  church  and  state.  "  Homo  sum ;  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum 
puio."  But  this  conception  is  the  goal  of  human  development, 
rather  than  an  actualization  of  the  present  time,  and,  certainly 
no  existing  church  or  state  would  rationally  arrogate  to  itself 
such  claims  of  universality.  The  state,  then,  is  only  a  partial 
organisation  of  humanity  looking  towards  a  larger  end.  But, 
such  as  it  is,  it  is  the  condition  without  which  there  can  be  no 
material,  intellectual  or  moral  progress. 

It  is  the  office  of  the  state,  then,  to  afibrd  room  and  opportu- 
nity for  human  progress.  Such  progress  includes  the  attain- 
ment by  every  generation  of  a  larger  measure  of  physical  com- 
fort and  a  higher  degree  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 
The  one  word  which  sums  up  and  expresses  the  treod  of  tha 
whole  movement,  the  goal  of  human  history,  is  the  word  free- 
dom, signifying  first  physical  freedom  or  the  escape  from  liaagor 
19 
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and  thirst,  cold^  pestilence,  and  limitation  by  natural  barriers 
and  the  obstacles  which  nature  everywhere  presents  to  enlarged 
and  unhampered  human  existence ;  secondly,  intellectual  free- 
dom or  the  surmounting  of  ignorance  and  error  and  the  reali- 
zation of  an  enlarged  spiritual  life  in  the  apprehension  of  truth 
and  the  enjoyment  of  beauty ;  thirdly,  ethical  freedom^  or  the 
attainment  of  man's  royal  dignity  in  the  surmounting  of  every 
restraint  on  the  part  of  his  lower  nature,  so  that  he  stands  free 
to  act,  free  to  create,  and  free  to  communicate  in  the  bosom  of 
society  in  full  harmony  with  the  inner  law  of  his  being.  It  is 
very  true  that  this  aspect  of  social  development  is  not  the  one 
usually  emphazed  when  the  oflSce  of  the  state  is  set  forth. 
Stress  is  usually  laid  on  stability,  strength  and  grandeur,  or  on 
the  conditions  by  which  the  highest  degree  of  comfort  and  the 
largest  measure  of  prosperity  are  secured.  Mr.  Thomas  B. 
Reed,  speaking  in  Philadelphia  some  time  ago,  said :  '^  It  may 
seem  strange  to  this  audience  for  a  man  who  has  spent  so  little 
of  his  time  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth  as  the  one  who  now 
addresses  you,  to  say  that  the  most  important  thing  which  a 
community  can  do  is  to  accumulate  wealth.  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  go  further  and  say  that  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  of 
more  importance  than  all  the  other  things  put  together  which  a 
community  can  do.''  And  then  after  contrasting  the  condition 
of  America  with  that  of  other  lands  he  proceeds  to  define  wealth 
as  follows :  ^'  You  may  be  thinking  of  gold  and  silver,  bonds  and 
notes  of  hand,  stocks  and  title  deeds,  and  the  things  that  are 
put  into  safety -deposit  vaults  and  are  the  belongings  of  men 
who  are  the  subjects  of  our  just  human  envy.  That  is  not  quite 
what  is  meant.  By  wealth  I  am  going  to  mean  this  evening — 
whether  it  be  a  scientific  definition  or  not — everything  which 
human  beings  have  made  and  can  make  to  satisfy  human  desires 
— whether  they  harness  the  rivers  to  do  the  work  or  turn  coal 
energy  into  steam,  or  use  the  subtle  forces  of  electricity,  or  the 
fertility  of  the  field,  or  the  products  of  the  great  ocean."* 
It  may  be  admitted  that  wealth  is  one  of  the  concomitants 

*  Addrem  before  Peiroe's  BusiiieaB  College. 
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of  civilization,  &ad,  to  some  extent,  an  index  and  a,  meoeure  of 
national  prosperity,  particularly  if,  as  Mr.  Reed  is  carefnl  to  say, 
it  is  accamulated  not  by  a  few  individuals,  but  by  the  commu- 
nity. And  yet  the  poBsession  or  the  acquisition  of  wealth  is 
certainly  not  the  chief  end  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  of  a  nation.  Who  would  say  that  the  simple  but 
valiant  Swiss  were  inferior,  as  men  or  as  a  nationality,  to  their 
proud  and  wealthy  neighbors,  the  haughty  Austrians  or  the 
luxurious  Bargundians  ?  Were  they  not  right  in  refusing  to 
sell  "the  genuine  pearl  of  manly  worth  for  empty  pomp  and 
gaudy  show  ?"  According '  to  Mr,  Reed  they  should  have 
accnmnlated  wealth  instead  of  fighting  for  liberty.  Wealth 
may  indeed  be  striven  for;  but  the  moment  it  is  made  the  ex- 
clusive or  even  the  chief  incentive  to  human  exertion,  it 
becomes  a  snare  and  tends  to  degrade.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
sought  as  a  means,  as  it  is  the  result  of  frugal  industry  directed 
by  intelligence  and  skill  under  the  protection  of  a  wise  and 
stable  government,  so  it  becomes  in  turn  an  incentive  to  exer- 
tion and  a  powerful  instrument  for  the  promotion  of  national 
progress. 

The  significance  of  national  life,  then,  is  not  all  on  the  sur- 
face. There  is  an  inner  side  of  human  development,  not  only 
of  equal  importance,  but  of  even  greater  importance,  because  it 
forms  the  indispensable  condition  of  national  greatness  and 
prosperity.  Indostiial  progress  has  been  called  the  mother  of 
tnviliiation,  and  commerce  the  harbinger  of  law  and  freedom, 
and  there  is  force  and  truth  in  the  statement,  But  industrial 
progress  and  commerce  are  not  the  cause  of  civilization  ;  they 
•re  themselves  the  effect  of  forces  working  in  the  bosom  of 
society,  and  are  only  the  means  by  which  the  result  of  their 
working  is  made  manifest  with  accelerated  speed  as  the  outward 
conditions  prepare  the  way  for  such  manifestation. 

It  is  not  an  accident,  therefore,  that,  in  the  founding  of 
states  and  the  crystallization  of  nationalities,  ^ovcrtimcnl  and 
religion  should  appear  together,  and  the  organization  of  toeiMj 
■hould  be  bound  up  with  forms  of  religioui  belief  and 
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It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  every  ancient  state  had  a  relig- 
ious basis.  Egypt  and  the  monarchies  of  the  East,  Greece  and 
Rome,  were  as  thoroughly  pervaded  by  the  religious  idea  with- 
out a  divine  revelation  as  the  Jews  were  with  it,  and  in  every 
case  the  best  results  of  their  national  development,  the  highest 
achievements  in  art  and  science,  to  which  they  attained,  the 
most  sacred  interests  of  their  individual  and  social  life,  were 
animated  and  governed  by  the  glow  of  their  religious  faith.  As 
long  as  their  faith  continued  to  influence  and  control  their  con- 
duct, they  were  virtuous,  in  the  ancient  sense  of  the  word,  and 
grew  in  strength  and  greatness ;  but  when  they  suffered  ship- 
wreck in  their  faith,  they  became  corrupt,  and  fell  never  to  rise 
again.  I  am  quite  well  aware  that  it  has  been  the  fashion  to 
ridicule  the  religious  systems  of  the  ancients  and  to  make  sport 
of  their  superstition.  Their  belief  in  gods  and  goddesses,  their 
tendency  to  personify  the  forces  of  nature  and  deify  their 
heroes,  are  characterized  as  childish,  and  their  advance  in  cul- 
ture and  civilization  is  said  to  have  delivered  them  from  such 
thraldom.  Or,  if  their  religious  ideas  persisted  and  were 
developed  into  religious  systems,  this  fact  is  accounted  for  on 
the  supposition  that  designing  men,  assuming  the  role  of  priests, 
elaborated  systems  of  belief  and  worship  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  their  own  power  and  influence.  Priestcraft  is 
thus  made  synonymous  with  imposition  and  tyranny.  It  may  be 
freely  admitted  that  some  of  the  greatest  crimes  recorded  upon 
the  pages  of  history  were  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  religion, 
and  that  the  history  of  religion  itself  is  full  of  ignorance, 
superstition,  corruption  and  tyranny.  But  these  outward  fea- 
tures occur  in  the  decadence,  and  not  in  the  rise  of  religious 
systems.  They  result  from  the  abuse,  not  the  use,  of  religion. 
Hypocrisy  is  always  hateful  and  debasing,  and  of  all  hypocrites 
the  religious  hypocrite  is  the  worst.  To  the  hostile  critic  of 
religion  and  priests  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  does  not  state 
the  facts  correctly.  Priests  did  not  make  religion,  but  religion 
made  priests.  In  the  early  ages  of  human  history  there  was  no 
separate  priestly  class.    At  first  the  father  of  the  family  po8- 
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Beased  also  the  functtoo  of  priest  aod  offered  the  sftorifices  of 
the  household ;  but  each  individual  could  and  did  bring  his  own 
offerings  to  the  Deity  as  the  events  of  his  daily  life  seemed  to 
require.  Later  the  chief  of  a  tribe,  the  leader  of  a  host,  or  the 
king,  who  was  the  father  of  his  people  on  a  larger  scale,  was 
both  ruler  and  priest.  This  is  the  condition  of  thinga  described 
.  in  the  Old  Testament,  even  with  a  developed  prieHtbood,  down 
to  the  time  of  Saul  aad  David.  The  same  is  true  of  Greece  at 
the  time  of  tho  Trojan  war.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
deities  worshiped  were  supposed  to  preside  over  a  limited  area 
or  jurisdiction,  or  to  be  specially  concerned  with  or  for  partiou- 
lar  nationalities.  Priests  came  by  a  process  of  differentiation  of 
function,  a  sort  of  division  of  labor ;  they  were  attached  to 
particalar  altars  and  temples,  rather  than  to  particular  religious 
systems,  ootil  by  the  advance  of  art  and  science  they  became 
the  bearers  of  knowledge,  and  rose  to  great  power  and  influence- 
But  even  Id  those  cases  where  there  were  priests  by  profession, 
kings  and  rulers  still  continued  at  times  to  exercise  their 
priestly  function,  and  there  was  the  closest  union  between  the 
government  and  the  administrators  of  religion.  Roman  corisuls, 
yea,  even  emperors,  in  connection  with  their  civil  ofBce,  fre- 
quently held  the  position  of  ptmUfex  maximia,  thus  itlostrating 
the  cluee  relation  between  civil  and  religions  development,  a 
relation  which,  as  we  have  seen,  existed  in  the  Ijeginning,  and 
which  has  not  ceaaed  to  exist  even  in  our  own  time. 

Why  ghoald  there  be  this  close  relation  between  the  state  and 
religion  in  the  whole  process  of  human  developmenU?  There 
seems  to  be  but  one  answer  to  the  qucvtion  :  Religion  is  an 
integral  part  of  man's  social  nature,  and  aba'flBtcly  b«c«<mry 
to  the  hc^tLy  growth  of  the  state.  This  tmtb  is  begiobiiig  Ut 
foree  itaelf  upon  the  attention  of  scientific  uku  a*  mtrver  trefore. 
Even  tkoae  erolntionisu  who  have  hitherto  uk«n  litUe  iatcreM  m 
rellgi(»  except  as  a  sta^  of  intellecutal  and  awral  dctelflfwif 
that  most  be  om^rowo  and  Uft  behind  a*  we  get  sdcww 
ins^bt  into  the  pro  ftai «  by  wioictt  buwan  fr/^nm 
pasa^  are  begiani^  to  find  tioc  %im  i*iigfom»  Utut  m  ■■■  » 
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not  so  readily  set  aside.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  human 
culture  requires  society — society  constituted  on  a  principle 
altogether  different  from  the  selfish  propensities  of  the  animal. 
In  other  words  selfishness  must  be  replaced  by  altruism.  Bat 
how  are  we  to  account  for  altruism  ?  It  will  not  suffice  to  say 
that  it  is  the  result  of  development,  for,  as  Mr.  Huxley  says, 
''  the  immoral  sentiments  have  been  no  less  evolved.  There  is, 
so  far,  as  much  natural  sanction  for  the  one  as  for  the  other. 
The  thief  and  the  murderer  follow  nature  just  as  much  as  the 
philanthropist."  "*"  ''  Social  progress  means  a  checking  of  the 
cosmic  process  at  every  step  and  the  substitution  for  it  of 
another,  which  may  be  called  the  ethical  process ;  the  end  of 
^  which  is  not  the  survival  of  those  who  may  happen  to  be  the 
fittest  in  reppect  of  the  whole  of  the  conditions  which  obtain, 
but  of  those  who  are  ethically  the  best."  f  There  is  no  satis- 
factory way  of  meeting  the  difficulty  except  that  of  assuming 
that  altruism,  as  the  ethical  principle,  is  the  product  of  religion, 
and  is  <leveloped  and  strengthened  in  proportion  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  religion  itself  in  any  given  case.  In  the  language  of 
Mr.  Kidd  :  ''  In  the  religious  beliefs  of  mankind  we  have  not 
simply  a  class  of  phenomena  peculiar  to  the  childhood  of  the 
race.  We  have  therein  the  characteristic  feature  of  our 
social  evolution.  These  beliefs  constitute,  in  short,  the  natural 
and  inevitable  complement  of  our  reason  ;  and  so  far  from  being 
threatened  with  eventual  dissolution  they  are  apparently 
destined  to  continue  to  grow  with  the  growth  and  to  develop 
with  the  development  of  society,  while  always  preserving  intact 
and  unchangeable  the  one  essential  feature  they  all  have  in 
common  in  the  ultra-rational  sanction  they  provide  for  conduct. 
And  lastly,  as  we  understand  how  an  ultra-rational  sanction 
for  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  individual  to  those  of  the 
organism  has  been  a  feature  common  to  all  religions,  we  see, 
also,  why  the  conception  of  sacrifice  has  occupied  such  a  central 
place  in  nearly  all  beliefs,  and  why  the  tendency  of  religion  has 
ever  been  to  surround  this  principle  with  the  most  impressive 

*  Evolution  and  Ethia,  pp.  79,  80.  t  Opus,  at,  p.  81. 
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and  stupendous  sanctions/'  "^  All  religious  systems  in  this 
way  enforce  ethical  principles  and  make  room  for  social 
development;  but  they  differ  widely  in  the  purity  of  their 
moral  precepts,  and  the  moral  conditions  to  which  they  give 
rise.  Christianity,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  pre-eminent  in  both 
respects,  and  as  it  inculcates  the  purest  morality,  so  also  does 
it  foster  the  healthiest  national  life.  Prof.  Bowne  says :  '^  In 
truth,  the  significance  of  Christianity  lies  far  less  in  the  field 
of  formal  moral  judgments  than  in  that  of  the  extra-ethical 
conceptions  which  condition  their  application,  and  even  more  in 
that  of  moral  and  spiritual  inspiration.  In  this  last  respect 
it  is  as  steam  compared  with  ice,  which,  however  identical 
chemically,  are  dynamically  very  different."  f  It  is  the  office 
of  religion,  therefore,  to  develop  and  foster  the  spirit  of  altruism 
and  to  establish  the  fundamental  principles  of  right  conduct  in 
society  over  against  the  selfishness  everywhere  manifest  in  the 
struggle  for  existence. 

But,  besides  this,  religion  has  another  office.  Human  pro- 
gress requires  not  only  the  organization  of  society  on  the  basis 
of  ^ood-will  and  helpfulness  between  its  members  by  virtue  of 
which  the  wants  of  all  are  met  in  their  mutual  complementa- 
tion, but  also  an  upward  movement  in  culture  and  refinement, 
the  development  of  art  and  science.  Here  again  the  selfish 
principle  is  sordid,  and  looks  to  the  prose  common-place  of 
life;  religion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  inspiring  power  of 
civilization,  the  foster-mother  of  the  arts,  the  beneficent  genius 
of  science.  I  know  that  just  the  reverse  has  been  asserted,  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  point  to  examples  of  ignorance,  intolerance, 
and  opposition  to  all  culture  on  the  part  of  so-called  religious 
men.  But  such  opposition  in  every  case  has  come  from  a  per- 
version of  religion,  or  an  imperfect,  narrow  apprehension  of  its 
real  life  and  spirit.  The  historical  argument,  we  think,  is  all- 
sufficient  to  prove  the  point.  Have  not  architecture,  painting, 
sculpture,  poetry  and  music  all  been  developed  through  the 
inspiration    and    under    the   fostering   hand    of  the   religions 

*  Social  ETolution,  p.  116.  t  Principles  of  Ethlct ,  p.  201. 
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impulse?  And  is  it  not  true  even  now,  that  while  states  may 
vote  appropriations  for  the  encouragement  of  learning  and  art, 
they  cannot  furnish  the  inspiration  for  high  achievement? 
These  things  come  by  inspiration  from  the  emotional  side  of 
our  nature,  the  sprinp^  of  which  it  is  the  province  of  religion  to 
touch,  and  by  the  challenge  of  a  lofty  ideal  which  religion  alone 
can  furnish.  Realism  in  art  is  the  blight  of  art,  and  the 
tendency  to  emphasize  the  common-place,  the  vicious,  or 
the  ignoble,  so  widely  prevalent  in  art  and  literature  at  the 
present  day,  is  a  movement  away  from  the  normal  development 
of  these  interests.  In  other  words,  religion  is  the  motive  and 
inspiring  genius  of  culture  and  civilization,  because  its  spirit  is 
that  of  true  virtue  or  manliness,  the  real  basis  of  national 
strength  and  greatness. 

Finally  religion  is  necessary  to  the  state  in  order  to  the  full 
development  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  the  attainment  of  true 
freedom.  This  is  especially  true  of  that  form  of  religion  which 
we  call  Christianity,  the  very  essence  of  which  is  the  genius  of 
freedom.  It  teaches  the  equality  of  all  men  because  it  empha- 
sizes the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  fatherhood  of  God. 
Accordingly  wherever  the  genuine  *  spirit  of  Christianity  has 
planted  its  foot,  there  the  flowers  of  freedom  have  sprung  up. 
It  has  raised  the  fallen,  freed  the  captive,  relieved  the 
oppressed,  set  free  the  slave,  and  exalted  woman  to  her  true 
place  in  society.  It  has  worked  its  way  into  national  and 
international  law.  It  has  abolished  barbarous  modes  of  punish- 
ment, and  infused  the  spirit  of  humanity  and  charity  into  all 
our  institutions.  It  has  by  its  silent  working  in  this  way 
lighted  the  torch  of  freedom  and  illuminated  the  world.  But 
it  has  done  more  than  this.  It  has  by  its  direct  influence  upon 
the  organization  of  governments,  by  the  spirit  which  radiated 
from  Switzerland  and  Holland,  given  an  impulse  to  representa- 
tive government  which  has  wrought  the  most  beneficent  results 
in  the  founding  of  our  own  nation,  and  has  touched  with  its 
quickening  power  the  nations  of  Europe  and  the  islands  of  the 
sea. 
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Recognizing  the  importance  of  religion  to  the  state,  as  it  is 
apparent  from  the  intimate  connection  and  co-ordinate  develop- 
ment of  the  two  from  the  beginning,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire 
into  the  normal  relation  between  the  two.  Should  church  and 
state  be  united,  or  should  they  be  wholly  independent  ?  And  if 
united,  should  the  state  exercise  control  over  the  church  or 
the  church  over  the  state  ?  If  not  united,  can  they  or  should 
they  exercise  any  influence  on^  over  the  other,  or  should  each 
be  left  to  work  out  its  own  problem  without  help  or  hindrance 
from  the  other?  Sociology  has  no  weightier  problems  to  deal 
with  than  those  involved  in  these  questions. 

In  the  light  of  history  two  things  are  clearly  apparent :  First, 
from  the  earliest  times  there  has  existed  union  between  the 
state  and  religion,  sometimes  the  one  exercising  a  controlling 
influence,  sometimes  the  other.  Secondly,  the  trend  of  the 
historical  movement  is  evidently  away  from  such  union  toward 
a  condition  of  relative  or  absolute  independence.  It  has  been 
shown  that  even  in  heathen  countries  the  state  made  provision 
for  the  maintenance  and  practice  of  religious  worship.  Under 
the  Jewish  dispensation  the  government  was  a  theocracy.  In 
either  case  close  union  was  maintained  until  the  advent  of 
Christianity.  In  general,  we  may  say,  the  secular  power  was 
the  stronger  and  the  state  ruled  the  church.  Still  its  rule  was 
not  without  the  church,  and  when  in  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  the  attempt  was  made  to  eradicate  the  new  religion 
with  fire  and  sword,  at  any  cost,  whatever  hostility  to  the  new 
religion  the  state  may  have  felt,  the  measures  taken  to  sup- 
press it  were  put  forth  avowedly  in  the  interest  of  religion. 
Subsequently,  when  Christianity  conquered,  it  became  the  state 
religion,  and  it  grew  in  influence  and  authority  until  its  power 
overshadowed  the  state.  The  long  and  fearful  contests  which 
followed  between  church  and  state  need  not  be  recited  here. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  church  gained  the  day  and  that  all  the 
world  lay  in  submission  at  the  feet  of  the  Roman  pontifi*,  who 
exercised  the  power  of  the  church  over  the  nations  avowedly, 
this  time,  in  the  interest  of  law  and  order  and  the  public  good. 
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Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  the  development  of  authority  in  this 
form  was  not  beneficial  and  salutary  ;  but  it  was  not  beneficial 
to  the  church  nor  salutary  to  society  in  its  ulterior  consequences, 
and  when  the  pendulum  had  swung  to  its  limit  on  the  one  side 
it  returned  to  the  other.  So  the  power  of  the  church,  its  exter- 
nal, secular  power,  moved,  and  it  will  never  return  in  the  same 
form  again.  With  the  advent  of  protestant  Christianity  the 
spirit  of  freedom  asserted  itself,  and  everywhere  men  and  insti- 
tutions, churches  and  states  struggled  against  restraint  of  all 
kinds.  As  the  spirit  of  authority  brought  with  it  certain  bene- 
fits, so  the  spirit  of  freedom  brought  in  its  train  a  host  of  evils. 
And  yet  who  would  not  readily  admit  that  human  progress 
received  a  new  impulse,  and  freedom  a  surer  habitation  among 
men,  in  the  new  era  which  dawned  upon  Western  Europe 
because  of  the  light  which  shone  from  Wittenberg  and  Zurich 
and  Geneva?  The  movement  towards  an  entire  separation 
between  church  and  state,  involving  the  abolition  of  state 
churches  and  entire  disestablishment,  is  gaining  in  volume,  and 
it  will  not  be  long  before  men  everywhere  will  be  in  a  position 
to  ''render  unto  GsBsar  the  things  that  are  Gsesar^s,  and  unto 
God  the  things  that  are  God  V 

The  absolute  independence  of  church  and  state,  so  far  as 
organization  and  government  are  concerned,  although  at  first 
sight  not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  past,  is  the  legiti- 
mate outgrowth  of  modern  history,  the  result  of  the  process  of 
development  to  which  the  two  institutions  have  been  subject 
through  the  ages,  and  a  necessary  condition  in  order  that  both 
may  receive,  in  the  present  age,  the  best  help  from  each  other 
in  the  solution  of  their  respective  problems. 

The  union  of  church  and  state  is  an  injury  to  the  state.  If 
the  influence  of  the  church  should  prove  the  stronger,  the 
state  would  be  hampered  in  its  development.  Religion  is 
necessary  to  the  state  as  a  moulding  and  animating  power,  but 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  control  its  external  life  and 
shape  its  policy  without  stifling  it  in  its  utterance  and  dwarf- 
ing its  growth — a  growth  just  as  legitimate  and  natural  on  its 
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owD  basis  SB  that  of  any  other  department  of  haman  life.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  state,  as  the  governing  power,  attempts 
to  provide  for  nnd  control  the  chnrch,  it  attempts  to  do  that 
for  which  it  is  not  properly  qnalified  and  mnst  suffer  serious 
loss  in  consequence.  Even  if  we  conld  conceive  of  ability  and 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  select  the  proper  men 
and  choose  the  proper  policy  for  the  administration  of  religious 
affairs,  inequality  and  injustice  would  necessarily  accompany 
all  its  efforts,  as  ia  the  case  now  in  all  countries  which  have  an 
established  church.  The  state  cannot  stifle  the  voice  of  con- 
science ;  the  state  may  not  attempt  to  c&at  its  citizens'  religions 
life  in  one  mould;  the  state  may  not  even  force  religion  or  the 
support  of  religion  upon  any  one  without  wronging  both  the 
individual  and  the  church.  The  state  is  stronger  precisely  in 
proportion  as  it  keeps  itself  free  from  entangling  alliances,  and 
secures  the  cordial  support  of  its  citizens  for  morality  and 
religion  on  the  basis  of  their  own  preferences  and  convictions. 
The  anioD  of  church  and  state  is  an  injury  to  the  church. 
The  great  law  of  all  progress  throughout  the  universe  is  that 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  We 
do  not  mean  by  fittest,  the  strongest  or  the  richest,  but  the  one 
best  fitted  for  the  sphere  in  which  its  life  is  to  develop.  In  the 
moral  sphere  this  requires  that  the  individual  should  be  ethic- 
ally best  fitted  for  good  conduct ;  in  the  religious  sphere,  that 
bis  religion  should  be  the  purest.  Religion  that  will  not  bear 
the  test  suggested  in  Lesaing's  fable  of  the  three  rings,  that  it 
shonld  work  reflexively  and  manifest  its  gennincDess  by  the 
influence  which  it  exerts  upon  its  possessor,  is  of  little  account. 
As  the  world  is  constituted,  taking  human  nature  as  it  is,  the 
spur  of  competition  is  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
best  results  in  church  and  state,  in  business  and  politics,  in 
art  and  science.  To  take  away  this  incentive  from  the  church, 
to  remove  from  her  the  necessity  of  exertion,  to  free  her  from 
criticism  and  censure  or  the  possibility  of  suffering  loss,  is  to 
limit  her  possibilities,  hamper  her  growth,  and  dim  the 
neM  of  the  light  which  shines  from  within.     Hat  thAj 
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not  prospered  in  the  midst  of  fiery  persecution,  and  has  she  not 
become  vain^  corrupt  and  tyrannical  when  she  was  favored  of 
men  and  exalted  in  power?  Give  her  the  preeminence  and  she 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  haughty  and  corrupt ;  make  her 
dependent,  and  she  loses  her  vigor  and  the  ability  to  sustain  a 
healthy,  robust  life;  provide  for  her,  and  like  any  other  para- 
site she  will  lose  the  ability  to  provide  for  herself.  How  often 
has  history  proved  the  correctness  of  these  statements !  She  has 
professed  her  faith  in  the  teeth  of  her  persecutors  and  suffered 
martyrdom  for  conscience  sake.  But  while  claiming  freedom 
of  conscience  for  herself^  she  has  denied  it  to  the  others.  She 
has  put  heretics  to  death,  burned  witches,  persecuted  Quakers 
and  refused  toleration  to  Baptists.  In  fact,  she  has  been  slow 
to  learn  the  lesson  of  religious  freedom  which  was  emphasized 
and  enforced  for  her  sometimes  by  those  upon  whom  religious 
obligations  sat  but  lightly,  so  that  it  could  often  be  said  to  her 
children:  '' Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of !" 
But,  thank  God,  she  has  surmounted  all  that,  and,  left  to  her 
own  resources,  with  fair  treatment,  impartial  justice  and  ade- 
quate protection  by  the  state,  she  will  not  only  maintain  her 
growth,  but  she  will  also  in  the  fullest  measure  fulfill  her  mission 
in  her  ministration  to  the  state. 

The  absolute  independence  of  church  and  state  does  not 
mean,  however,  the  want  of  interest  or  influence  from  the  one 
towards  the  other.  It  does  not  matter  much  whether  the  name 
of  God  be  inserted  in  the  constitution  of  our  country ;  but  it 
does  matter  a  great  deal  whether  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Christianity  be  recognized  in  our  legislation  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  It  is  not  so  very  important  that  our  public 
officials  should  be  members  of  the  church,  but  it  is  exceedingly 
important  that  members  of  the  church  should  be  concerned  for 
the  election  of  good  men  to  positions  of  public  trust,  and  that 
Christian  sentiment  should  make  itself  felt  in  exacting  strict 
accountability  from  those  who  hold  public  office,  and  in  insist- 
ing that  the  laws  of  the  land  should  be  enforced  without  fear  or 
favor.      In  this  respect  the  church  has  been  at  fault.     "In  one 
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respect/'  Prof.  Bowne  says,  ''  Christian  teaching  has  often 
wrought  moral  damage.  Its  various  ascetic  manifestations  may 
illustrate.  .  .  .  The  ever-present  irony  of  death,  which 
so  surely  blights  air  earthly  prospects  and  blasts  all  earthly 
hopes,  readily  lends  itself  to  misinterpretation/'  ...  so 
that  there  is  often  found  "  in  religious  circles  an  indifference  to 
social  and  political  duties.  The  world  lies  in  wickedness  ;  poli- 
tics are  mire  and  filth.  There  is  no  hope  or  help  in  anything 
but  a  supernatural  irruption  from  above.  Reflections  of  this 
sort  have  often  turned  religious  persons  into  bad  citizens  and 
indifferent  neighbors.  And  this  must  be  the  case  with  any  view 
which,  from  whatever  source  it  may  draw  its  inspirations,  does 
not  find  the  chief  forms  of  concrete  duty  within  the  visible 
life."*  Christianity  is  said  to  inculcate  the  spirit  of  "other 
worldliness."  This  is  precisely  what  the  vicious  and  corrupt  men 
who  prey  upon  the  life  of  the  state  desire.  They  approve  of 
Christianity  and  support  the  church,  as  long  as  the  church 
"  minds  its  own  business  "  and  does  not  meddle  with  their  trade. 
They  will  even  go  to  church  and  pat  the  minister  on  the  back 
when  he  denounces  vice  and  corruption  in  general  terms.  But 
if  the  voice  of  the  church  is  heard  on  great  public  questions, 
or  if  definite  abuses  and  cases  of  vile  corruption  are  touched, 
then  Christians  are  reminded  that  the  church  degrades  herself  by 
going  into  politics,  and  ministers  ought  to  confine  themselves  to 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  There  is  danger  of  error  and  abuse 
in  the  discharge  of  the  church's  difficult  mission  in  this  respect. 
But,  undoubtedly.  Christian  principle  and  Christian  effort  are 
primarily  intended  for  this  life,  and  here  that  influence  must  be 
exerted  if  the  state  is  to  prosper. 

The  church  and  the  state  represent  two  lines  of  human  de- 
velopment. As  they  respectively  progress,  exerting  a  mutually 
beneficent  influence,  they  undoubtedly  approach  each  other. 
Will  they  ever  meet?  And  if  so,  what  form  of  organization 
will  human  life  then  take  ?  Practically,  no  ;  at  least  so  far  as 
this  world  is  concerned.     But,  ideally,  undoubtedly  yes.     The 

*  Ethics  (Principles  of),  p.  198. 
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process  of  humanization^  which  is  a  part  of  all  genuine  culture, 
requires  the  actualization  of  the  great  ideal  of  perfect  human- 
ity in  the  future  life.  Church  and  state  will  merge  in  one. 
Some  will  have  it  that  the  church  will  in  its  perfection  include 
all  the  functions  of  the  state.  Rothe,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tains that  the  state  will  become  all-comprehensive  and  embody 
the  universal  life  of  mankind.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  in  St. 
John's  vision  of  the  New  Jerusalem  he  saw  no  temple.  Rev. 
21 :  22-27.  '^And  I  saw  no  temple  therein ;  for  the  Lord  God, 
the  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple  thereof.  And  the 
city  hath  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine 
upon  it ;  for  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it,  and  the  lamp 
thereof  is  the  Lamb.  And  the  nations  shall  walk  amidst  the 
light  thereof ;  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  do  bring  their  glory 
into  it."  This  description,  so  vivid  and  complete,  shows  how 
secular  and  spiritual  things  here  become  wholly  blended  when 
all  the  streams  of  development  have  poured  their  contents  into 
the  ocean  of  a  perfect  life  of  love. 


III. 

THE   RE-STATEMENT   OF   CHRISTIAN   DOCTRINE. 

BY  THE  REV.  A.  S.  WEBER,  A.M. 

There  lie  before  me  a  number  of  books,  all  of  them  published 
within  recent  years,  whose  contents  disclose  an  interesting  and 
significant  movement  in  theology.  Differing  widely  as  to  their 
titles,*  these  volumes  pursue  their  various  courses  of  thought 
independently  not  only  of  one  another,  but  also  of  parties  and 
schools.  The  movement  of  which  these  books  are  a  partial 
exponent  thus  far  has  not  been  organized.  The  strength  and 
speed  of  its  current,  it  is  evident,  have  not  exercised  the  same 
influence  upon  the  several  contributing  minds.  Some  appear  to 
be  struggling  more  or  less  successfully  against  it ;  others  are 
impelled  onward  by  its  power,  but  retain  full  control  of  them- 
selves and  their  course ;  whilst  others  still  are  swept  along  to 
what  many  regard  unwarranted  lengths,  and  without  the  power 
of  resisting  conclusions  even  to  themselves  surprising  and  unwel- 
come. The  movement^  ought  not  to  be  judged,  however,  by  what 
extremists  have  to  say,  but  by  what  is  sound  and  safe  and 
moderate  in  it.  In  most  of  these  books  the  careful  reader  will 
find  insufficiencies  or  excesses,  but  the  sincerity  and  reverence 
of  their  effort  may  well  commend  them  to  the  student's  earnest 
consideration. 

The  authors  of  these  books  seem  to  have  this  one  purpose  in 
common,  namely,  to  effect  a  re-statement  of  certain  doctrines 

*  Allen's  Rdigums  Progrtn;  Basoom's  The  New  Theology;  Bradford's 
Spirit  aavd  lAft;  Bruce's  Si,  PauPs  (}>neepU(m  of  Christianity ;  Fairbairn's  Ths 
Place  of  Christ  in  Modem  Theology;  Ladd's  What  is  the  Bible f  Lindsay's 
Progressiveness  of  Modem  Christian  Thought;  Monger's  The  Freedom  of  Faith; 
Sandaj's  Jkipiratien,  The  Bampton  Lectures  for  1893. 
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of  the  Christian  faith,  in  order  to  make  those  doctrines  in  their 
re-stated  form  more  nearly  answerable  to  the  demands  of  the 
religious  consciousness  of  oar  times,  than  thej  are  as  formulated 
in  the  theologies  inherited  from^  or  slavishly  patterned  after^ 
those  of  earlier  ages.  The  necessity  for  such  re-statements  from 
time  to  time  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  theology  as  a  progres- 
sive science.  So  long  as  there  can  be  growth  in  knowledge, 
absolute  sufficiency  and  finality  can  be  ascribed  to  no  depart- 
ment of  human  thought.  However  adequate  and  satisfying  the 
doctrinal  statements  of  reformation  times,  for  instance,  or  of 
preceding  theological  periods,  may  have  been,  one  needs  not  to 
be  widely  acquainted  with  current  thought  in  the  periodical 
literature  of  our  day,  to  become  assured  that  they  continue  to 
be  so  no  longer.  The  necessity  of  giving  recognition  in  some 
wav  to  existent  dissatisfaction  with  not  a  few  of  the  Church's 
ancient  formulas  of  doctrine,  is  being  forced  upon  denomination 
after  denomination  in  the  Protestant  world,  and  signs  are  not 
wanting  that  even  in  the  communion  which  professes  to  be 
unchanging  this  is  likewise  the  case. 

One  of  the  Churches,  in  which,  as  regards  such  needed  change, 
wiser  counsels  seem  to  prevail  than  in  some  of  the  rest,  has 
recognized  the  reasonableness  of  such  demand,  and  answered  it, 
in  part  at  least,  by  effecting  a  so-called  ''enrichment''  of  its 
book  of  doctrine  and  worship.  Another  of  the  Churches,  having 
strong  conservative  and  progressive  elements  arrayed  against 
each  other  in  apparently  unyielding  controversy,  has  been  deeply 
agitated  over  the  proposed  revision  of  its  confession  inherited 
from  the  Westminster  divines.  A  third  of  the  Churches,  whose 
heroic  devotion  to  and  efficient  prosecution  of  the  work  of 
missions  has  for  a  century  been  admired  and  praised  through- 
out Christendom,  has  during  the  last  decade  been  greatly 
hampered  in  that  work  because  of  opposition  shown  to  revised 
Christian  doctrine  as  taught  in  one  of  its  leading  theological 
institutions.  One  other  of  the  Churches,  which  has  good  cause 
for  glorying  in  its  irenic  and  catholic  confessional  standard, 
formulated  by  Heidelberg  theologians  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
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has  not  within  the  last  few  years  been  without  reminders,  from 
lay  and  clerical  sources,  of  demands  sooner  or  later  to  be  made 
for  new  statements  of  doctrine  as  taught  by  the  Reformed 
Church.  These  latter  demands  have  reference  to  the  compara- 
tively few  points  wherein  the  Catechism  exceeds  the  true  intent 
or  idea  of  a  confession,  and  undertakes  to  define  doctrines  in 
theology ;  they  may  refer  perhaps  more  particularly  to  similar 
definitions,  expressed  or  implied  in  the  offices  of  Ordination, 
Baptism  and  Communion,  as  contained  in  other  books  permitted 
or  prescribed  for  use  in  the  churches.  No  such  definitions  or 
statements  of  doctrine  can  be  imposed  by  one  age,  with  the 
expectation  of  making  them  permanently  binding  upon  succeed- 
ing ones.  The  experiment  has  had  repeated  trials,  and  the 
result  has  invariably  been  the  same. 

Now,  it  is  in  response  to  widespread  dissatisfaction  of  this 
character,  to  be  seen  more  or  less  in  all  the  Churches,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  privileges  which  in  Protestantism  ought  to  be 
unquestioned,  that  the  books  now  under  reference  have  been 
written.  Not  only  were  the  authors  of  them  impressed  by  the 
fact  of  such  dissatisfaction  existing  in  the  minds  of  others, 
they  themselves  have  evidently  had  similar  experience  and  have 
labored  with  zeal  for  bringing  relief  to  their  own  disturbed 
minds.  For  themselves,  it  is  manifest,  their  efforts  have  been 
not  unsuccessful.  Their  mental  perplexities  as  regards  some 
of  the  doctrines  in  traditional  form  have  been  relieved,  annoy- 
ing doubts  concerning  others  have  been  removed  simply  by  pre- 
senting to  themselves  the  same  truths  in  new  attire,  or  formu- 
lated according  to  a  new  and  different  governing  principle.  In 
a  re-stated  form  these  Christian  doctrines  have  accomplished  for 
our  authors'  minds  results  well  calculated  to  inspire  the  confi- 
dence with  which  they  are  now  offered  by  them  for  the  helpful- 
ness of  their  contemporaries,  a  confidence  which  has  not  escaped 
their  adverse  critics,  but  to  which  is  due,  nevertheless,  the  marked 
interest,  it  is  claimed,  which  their  volumes  have  commanded 
from  the  day  of  their  publication,  and  maintained  with  increas- 
ing power  as  the  circle  of  their  readers  has  come  to  be  enlarged. 
20 
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Before  turning  to  give  consideration  to  several  of  the  par- 
ticular doctrines  re-stated  in  these  books^  one  additional  prelimi- 
nary observation  may  be  indulged  :  Whilst  generally  spoken  of 
as  new,  the  type  of  theology  set  forth  by  these  writers  in  their 
re-statements  of  the  truth,  it  is  warmly  protested  by  more  than 
one  of  them,  is  not  new.  In  the  volume  which  among  them  is 
of  earliest  publication  it  is  declared,  for  instance,  that  "  these 
so-called  new  conceptions  of  Christian  doctrine  that  are  now 
floating  in  the  minds  of  men  with  promise  of  crystallizing  into 
form,  are  not  of  recent  origin.  They  prevailed  in  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Church  while  the  stream  ran  clear  from  the 
near  fountain,  and  they  have  re-appeared  all  along  in  individual 
minds  and  schools  as  the  highest  peaks  of  a  mountain  range 
catch  the  sunshine  whilst  the  base  is  enveloped  in  mist  and 
shadow,  not  many  and  often  far  separate,  but  enough  to  show 
the  trend  and  to  bear  witness  to  the  light.''*  The  readers  of 
these  books  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Christian 
doctrine  will  find  in  them  what  will  be  regarded  as  sufficient 
warrant  for  the  author  of  the  latest  of  the  volumes  to  speak 
of  the  theological  type  of  the  movement  as  ''  that  which  is  not 
only  not  new,  but  that  which  is  older,  and  if  one  cared  to  say 
so,  more  respectable  in  its  antecedents  than  that  by  which  it  is 
supplanted  in  the  current  theology  of  Western  Christendom. 
The  flood  of  light  which  has  been  thrown  upon  the  age  imme- 
diately succeeding  that  of  the  Apostles  has  discovered  to  us  an 
older  theology  than  that  of  Augustine,  more  refined  and  mature 
in  the  expression  of  its  thought,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  more 
true  to  the  idea  of  Christianity  as  presented  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment." t 

Since  the  appearance  of  Schleiermacher  among  the  theolo- 
gians of  Germany,  and  of  that  ^'true  sovereign  of  English 
thought,*'  as  Hare  calls  Coleridge,  among  those  of  Britain,  the 
number  of  men  willing  to  ally  themselves  with  the  older  Greek 
theology  rather  than  with  the  later  Latin  conceptions  has  been 

*  Monger's  The  Freedom  of  Faithy  pp.  3, 4. 

t  Allen's  The  Theological  Benaiseanee  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  p.  2. 
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gradually  increasing.  This  preference  on  their  part  must  not 
be  interpreted,  however,  to  mean  that  the  Alexandrine  form  of 
doctrine  is  an  expression  of  the  truth  adequate  to  modern 
requirements.  The  language  quoted  from  two  of  our  authors 
means  only  that  the  earlier  form  of  thought  is  closer  to  that 
required  in  our  day  than  the  later.  Greek  theology  is  not  the 
creature  of  supernatural  wisdom,  or  the  result  of  special  divine 
enlightenment,  any  more  than  those  of  Westminster  or  Heidel- 
berg. All  of  them  are  marked  by  the  intellectual  and  moral 
limitations  of  the  men  and  times  that  produced  them,  and  insuffi- 
cient, therefore,  as  final  statements  of  doctrine,  which  must  be 
always  binding.  The  religious  intuitions  underlying  all  these 
theologies  may  be  valid  for  all  time ;  but  the  doctrinal  formula- 
tions, which  are  the  result  of  reflection  in  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  upon  these  intuitions,  do  not  commend  themselves  as 
similarly  valid.*  If  this  distinction  between  religious  intuitions 
and  doctrinal  formulations  were  more  clearly  perceived,  could 
opposition  to  the  making  of  change  in  the  form  of  doctrine  be 
so  common,  or  would  resistance  to  it  be  so  bitter? 

Those  who  insist  that  the  type  of  theology  represented  by 
this  movement  is  a  return  to  earlier  Greek  conceptions  do 
not  mean  by  that,  therefore,  that  which  is  essentially  differ- 
ent from  the  view  of  those  who  regard  that  type  as  new.  All 
of  them  recognize  the  fact  of  doctrinal  development,  and  ac- 
knowledge that  the  progress  of  time  has  brought  increased 
light.  These  necessitate  not  a  rejection  of  the  intuitive  basis 
of  truth  underlying  the  old  statements,  but  a  new  statement  of 
the  same  truth,  with  emphasis  changed  and  sight  adjusted  to 
suit  the  altered  intellectual  and  moral  environment  of  the  new 
times.     Upon  this  point  one  of  our  volumes  speaks  with  a  con- 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  read  the  able  editorial  contribution  on 
"  The  B^ormed  Ckwreh  and  Her  Creed,'*  in  the  last  number  of  this  Review. 
The  writer  Bays:  "Doctrines  are  the  result  of  logical  reflection  upon  the 
truths  or  facts  of  faith  in  connection  with  the  scientific  study  of  the  Bible. 
This  result  will  always  be  conditioned  by  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of 
an  age.  Doctrines  therefore  cannot  be  settled  once  for  all.  No  system  of 
theology  can  be  valid  for  all  time.'' 
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viction  that  makes  its  language  eloquent.  ''Theology  is  but 
the  reflex  of  Christian  thought  and  experience,  and  must  not 
only  welcome  the  modifying  impact  of  the  sciences,  but,  as  the 
science  of  sciences,  must  itself  lead  the  van  of  intellectual  pro- 
gress. The  very  function  of  faith  in  our  Protestant  theology 
implies  the  repudiation  of  blinding  traditionalism  and  the  recog- 
nition of  ceaseless  progress,  a  growing  capacity  of  union  between 
subject  and  object,  between  our  spiritual  consciousness  and  the 
being  of  Ood,  between  faith  itself  and  objective  Christianity. 
Faith  carries  with  it  imperious  obligation  to  derive  its  theology 
directly  and  independently  from  the  divinely  ordained  sources. 
'Truth,'  says  Milton,  'is  compared  in  Scripture  to  a  running 
fountain ;  if  her  waters  flow  not  in  perpetual  progression  they 
sicken  into  a  muddy  pool  of  conformity  and  tradition.'  With 
new  social,  as  with  new  intellectual  problems,  the  theology  of 
modern  days  has  been  called  to  deal;  in  dealing  with  them  it 
has  proved  itself  as  well  the  sanctifying  light  of  the  former,  as 
the  stimulating  light  of  the  latter.''  * 

With  these  general  and  imperfect  references  to  the  purpose, 
trend  and  character  of  these  volumes,  and  the  brief  notice  of 
the  progressive  principle  which  underlies  them  all,  we  must  now 
content  ourselves.  Before  calling  into  examination  specific 
doctrines,  it  should  be  said  that  what  follows  is  of  course  not 
intended  as  anything  like  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  richness 
of  the  volumes.  That  richness  must  be  gathered  from  the  wide 
field  covered  by  the  books  themselves,  a  field  embracing  not 
simply  the  few  topics  here  noticed,  but  most  of  the  doctrines 
belonging  to  the  entire  realm  of  Christian  truth.  The  end  here 
aimed  at  is  the  modest  one  of  calling  attention  simply  to  a  few 
doctrines  in  whose  features  the  more  prominent  characteristics 
of  the  new  theological  movement  may  be  seen,  and  thus  an 
intelligent  estimate  placed  upon  its  value. 

1.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  To  the  discussion  of  this  question  several  of  our 
authors  bring  their  ripest  and  best  powers,  and  devote  more  of 

*  Lindiay's  ProgretiiveneMi  of  Modem  Ohrittian  Thought,  pp.  26-^. 
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their  pages  than  to  any  other  single  topic.  As  implied  in  their 
titles,  two  of  our  volames  are  wholly  occupied  with  different 
phases  of  the  scriptural  problem^  and  a  number  of  others  have 
longer  or  shorter  sections  given  to  the  consideration  of  one  or 
another  aspect  of  the  same  question. 

In  Fairbairn's  volume,  notable  at  once  for  its  richness  of 
learning  and  penetrative  philosophical  grasp,  we  find  a  lucid 
discussion  of  inspiration  and  revelation  in  their  bearing  upon 
the  authority  of  the  Bible.  The  idea  of  a  written  revelation, 
he  believes  to  be  involved  in  the  very  conception  of  a  living 
God.  Speech  is  natural  to  spirit,  and  Ood  being  spirit,  it  will 
be  natural  for  Him  to  reveal  Himself  in  speech  to  men,  and 
through  men.  Those  who  hear  Him  best  will  be  most  possessed 
of  God,  which  possession  is  termed  ''inspiration.''  God  inspires, 
man  reveals;  inspiration  is  the  process  by  which  God  gives; 
revelation  is  the  mode  or  form,  word,  character  or  institution, 
in  which  man  embodies  what  he  has  received.  The  embodiment 
of  such  gifts  of  inspiration  in  literature  involves  a  form  of 
authority,  an  authority  which  belongs  to  the  Bible  not  as  a  book 
marked  by  human  imperfections,  but  as  a  revelation  perfect  for 
the  divine  purpose  of  making  known  God's  will  and  man's 
destiny.  And  in  order  that  this  authority  may  be  realized,  the 
inspiration  of  the  men  who  read  is  as  incrinsic  and  integral  an 
element  as  the  inspiration  of  the  men  who  wrote. 

To  the  important  thought  here  expressed  we  shall  return  in 
the  course  of  our  examination  of  Bascom's  chapter  on  inspira- 
tion, in  which  there  is  developed  a  more  radical  departure  from 
traditional  conceptions.  He  records  his  views  with  the  vigor 
and  skill  of  a  literary  master  in  the  initial  chapter  of  his  volume. 
Those  views  may  not  command  the  endorsement  of  our  minds ; 
but  the  reverent  frankness  with  which  they  are  expressed,  and 
the  certainty  with  which  they  impress  us  as  to  the  author's  mean- 
ing— characteristics  not  always  found  in  those  who  have  written 
on  this  subject— cannot  but  win  for  this  writer  admiration  and 
regard. 

According  to  Bascom's  notion,  ''inspiration  properly  means 
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a  breath  of  life — a  living  transfer  of  the  divine  thought  to  us, 
a  free  participation  on  our  part  in  it.''  Its  essential  functions 
are  performed  in  its  relations  to,  and  the  formation  of,  personali- 
ties. It  is  something  that  is  predicable  of  living  men,  rather 
than  of  the  written  or  printed  pages  of  a  book.*  The  minds  of 
those  whose  writings  are  preserved  in  the  Bible,  no  doubt,  were 
enveloped  in  the  thought  of  God,  and  as  thoroughly  as  circum- 
stances permitted,  possessed  by  the  truth.  But  this  does  not 
involve  the  necessity  of  inerrancy  in  either  the  thought  or  ex- 
pression of  their  records,  and  does  not  lift  the  Scriptures  into 
a  region  whence  their  truths  speak  with  an  authority  that  is 
higher  or  power  that  is  greater  than  that  of  truths  from  other 
books  or  writings  of  whatsoever  kind.f  God's  greatest  gifts 
are  not  given  to  us  in  written  words,  but  in  ourselves,  and  in 
the  living  Christ  who  is  the  way,  the  truth,  the  life — the  life 
which  is  the  light  of  men,  the  true  light  which  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  With  Him  we  abide  livingly 
and  lovingly  among  divine  things.  What  God,  as  revealed  by 
Him,  is  to  one  He  is  to  all,  and  in  a  profound  sense  equally  to 

*With  this  the  language  of  the  Pastoral  Letter  on  the  InearTuUion  and  Itupi- 
ration^  recently  issued  by  Episcopalion  Bishops,  seems  to  agree :  "  It  is  men  who 
are  inspired  and  not  primarily  the  book ;  it  was  to  men  our  Lord  gave  the 
promise  and  assurance  of  inspiration.*' 

t  Stress  is  here  laid,  it  will  be  observed,  upon  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  as  com- 
pared with  the  tnUha  of  other  books.  The  argument  means,  I  take  it,  that 
truth  is  truth,  carrying  as  such  the  same  authority,  no  matter  through  what 
medium,  He  who  is  the  Truth,  may  convey  it  to  human  minds.  This  does 
not  place  the  Bible  and  other  books  on  the  same  level.  Being  the  only  record 
of  God's  redemptive  love,  the  only  record  of  the  Father's  drawing  near  to  his 
children  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  record  declarative  of  the  Father's  good  will, 
to  the  extent  even  of  the  disobedient  children's  salvation,  Scripture  is  unique 
and  entitled  to  the  loftient  place  in  literature.  Bascom's  contention  is  not 
against  this  position.  He  insists  only  that  its  truths  shall  not  be  supposed  to 
rest  for  their  authority  upon  a  false  conception  of  the  function  of  inspiration. 
For  the  Reformers,  we  know,  it  was  the  "  testimonium  Spiritus  sancti  inUmum  " 
that  in  connection  with  the  truths  of  the  Bible  constituted  their  independence 
and  power.  May  it  not  be  that  for  ourselves  likewise,  greater  power  may 
result  from  insisting  upon  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  of  truth  in  our  hearts,  in 
connection  with  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  rather  than  from  reliance  upon  an 
authority  outwardly  imposed  upon  the  letter  of  Scripture  ? 
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all.  Man's  inspiration  is  the  inspiration  which  God  has  poured 
out  from  the  beginnings  like  sunshine  and  rain  for  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  all  fields.  The  writers  of  the  Scriptures  were  the  recip- 
ients of  this  inspiration,  but  like  the  servants  of  truth  every- 
where, they  were  left  under  it  to  make  what  shift  they  could 
in  reaching  conclusions  and  doing  their  work.  No  exception  to 
God's  universal  method  is  discoverable  as  having  been  made  in 
their  behalf.  The  touch  of  that  inspiration  is  to-day  enjoyed 
as  it  was  when  the  different  books  of  the  Bible  were  written. 
The  very  action  of  our  powers  manifests  the  Divine  aid.  Every- 
thing else  is  secondary  to  this.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  within 
us;  Christ  in  us  is  our  hope  of  illumination  here  no  less  than 
of  glory  hereafter. 

Reasoning  like  this  is  the  ground  upon  which  he  bases  his 
warrant  for  denying  the  formal  inspiration  as  taught  by  tra- 
ditional theories,  and  insisting  upon  and  emphasizing  a  real 
inspiration.  ''  We  brush  aside  an  external  and  inefficient  gift/' 
he  says,  '^  only  that  we  may  accept  an  all-sufficient  one  in  the 
mind  itself."  He  believes  that  God  does  most  for  us,  when  we 
do  most  for  ourselves,  and  no  longer  make  any  division  between 
the  divine  and  human  in  truth.  It  is  all  divine,  all  human — the 
atmosphere  in  which  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  man 
meet  each  other.  Men,  therefore,  who  are  strong  and  enlight- 
ened by  the  power  and  presence  of  the  divine  Spirit,  should,  he 
thinks,  get  over  the  lazy  love  of  an  external  authority  and  finality 
which  weak  natures,  as  an  inheritance  from  Papal  ages  and 
traditions,  continue  to  retain.  ^'  He  who  places  his  hand  in  the 
hand  of  God  to  be  led  of  Him,  must  be  up  by  times,  take  many 
weary  steps,  and  find  himself  in  many  obscure  places.  Yet 
thus  there  is  safety,  and  thus  there  is  strength.  We  are  ready 
to  strive  for  this  liberty  of  walking  with  God." 

These  views,  obscured  no  doubt  by  being  condensed  into  the 
brief  space  of  the  above  paragraphs,  are  not  allowed  to  stand 
without  bringing  them  support  from  the  Bible.  The  very  pas- 
sages that  would  likely  occur  to  an  opponent  as  bearing  testi- 
mony against   them,  are  called  up^  re-examined,  and   shown 
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readily  to  receive  a  less  rigid  iDterpretation  than  that  generally 
put  upon  them  by  commentators  of  the  old  school.  ^'All  Scrip- 
ture is  given  by  the  inspiration  of  .God ;  "  "  Holy  men  of  Grod 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost " — these  passages 
say  nothing,  in  his  judgment,  to  negative  the  statements  he  has 
made.  For  the  positive  confirmation  of  his  views,  he  calls 
attention  to  the  introductory  words  of  the  third  Gospel,  where 
Luke  puts  forth  no  claim  for  authority  except  that  of  personal 
knowledge.  He  mentions  the  variations  between  the  reported 
sayings  of  Christ,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  as  given  by  Mat- 
thew and  Luke — variations  that  are  inexplicable  upon  the  theory 
of  both  writers  alike  being  saved  by  divine  intervention  from 
material  error.  He  quotes,  moreover,  the  Lord's  promise :  ''And 
I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  He  shall  give  you  another  Com- 
forter, that  He  may  abide  with  you  forever,  even  the  Spirit  of 
truth.  .  .  .  He  shall  lead  you  into  all  truth," — a  promise  not 
simply  to  the  first  disciples,  but  an  assurance  of  inspiration  for 
the  comfort,  the  support,  the  guidance  of  all  Christians.  '^  We 
all  drink  the  cup  of  Christ,  and  we  are  all  baptized  with  His 
baptism.'' 

Whatever  differences  there  may  be  discoverable  between  the 
doctrinal  statements  of  Bascom  and  Ladd,  at  various  places  in 
their  arguments,  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  as  drawn  from  the 
passage  just  quoted  by  the  former,  is  in  entire  harmony  with 
what  the  latter  has  to  say  upon  the  same  point:  ''  We  proclaim 
ourselves  among  those,"  he  writes,  "  who  believe  in  the  per- 
petual inspiration  of  the  Church  of  God.  And,  indeed,  with- 
out believing  heartily  in  this,  no  one  can  intelligently  believe 
in  Holy  Scripture.*'  *  And  this  is  not  the  only  point  where 
the  opinion  of  these  scholars  is  found  to  be  in  close  agreement. 
Their  views  are  substantially  the  same  upon  the  question  of  the 
composite  character  of  a  number  of  the  books  belonging  to  the 
Canon ;  and  here  even  so  conservative  a  thinker  as  Sanday  feels 
compelled  to  record  himself  as  not  differing  from  them.f    With 

♦Ladd's  What  it  the  Bible  f  P.  19. 

t  See  Sanday's  Bampion  Lechuru  on  IntpiroJUony  pp.  120-121. 
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reference  to  the  question  of  inerrancy  they  are  likewise  of  one 
mind — a  question  upon  which  Lindsay,  one  of  the  most  keenly 
thoughtful  of  our  group  of  writers,  does  not  hesitate  to  place 
himself  upon  the  same  side  with  them.*  They  all  agree  with 
Fairbairn,  that  *^  to  attempt  to  make  a  multitude  of  books 
[such  as  we  have  in  the  Bible]  into  a  single  uniform  authority, 
when  almost  all  the  books  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  of 
different  values,  is  the  surest  way  to  discredit  even  the  most 
authoritative/'  t  Hence,  in  employing  texts  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, their  importance  and  value  are  to  be  determined  largely 
by  the  place  they  occupy  in  the  Canon,  or  by  the  authority  of 
the  book  from  which  they  are  taken.  In  other  words,  they  all 
recognize  the  necessity  of  reading  the  Scriptures  according  to 
the  new,  historical  or  progressive  method ;  they  recognize  the 
fact  of  the  gradually  unfolding  character  of  the  Kevelation 
recorded,  and  in  the  use  of  the  record  endeavor  to  give  due 
effect  to  its  different  stages,  or  appropriate  setting  to  its  several 
sections. 

In  all  these  points  now  referred  to  there  will  be  seen  that 
which  is  new,  as  compared  with  traditional  conceptions.  How 
far  the  new  can  be  accepted  as  valid  must  be  left  to  individual 
judgment  for  decision.  The  writers  disclaim  having  any  motive 
in  re-stating  the  doctrine,  except  interest  in  the  cause  of  faith 
and  truth.  They  do  not  believe  a  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
Scriptures,  or  a  destruction  of  their  purpose  and  authority,  to  be 
consequent  upon  the  adoption  of  their  views ;  they  do  believe 
just  the  contrary.  The  better  the  correct  idea  of  the  Bible  is 
known,  the  higher  will  be  the  appreciation  of  it  as  a  means  of 
grace,  offering  to  every  believer,  in  the  various  emergencies  of 
his  life,  a  servicable  portion  for  his  soul.^  And  in  connection 
with  such  simple  application  of  its  words  .and  truths  to  his 
own  life,  the  believer  may,  by  the  scholarly  and  comprehen- 
sive study  of  its  pages,  rise  to  the  highest  and  sublimest  points 

*See  Lindnay's  Roberttan  Smith' b  Doctrine  of  Scripture^  p.  31. 
tSee  Fairbairn'8  Pteee  for  Chrid  in  Mod,  Thed.y  p.  608. 
{See  Ladd*8  What  i$  the,Biblef  Pp.  480,481. 
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of  view  from  which  to  behold  the  character,  history  and  destiny 
of  man ;  from  which  to  learn  the  character,  methods  and  pur- 
poses of  God,  and  from  which  the  mutual  relationship  between 
God  and  man  may  be  most  reliably  ascertained. 

2.  Here  then  there  is  suggested  to  us  the  second  of  the  doc- 
trines to  be  brought  under  notice,  namely,  that  of  God  and  man 
with  reference  to  the  interpretation  of  their  mutual  relationship. 
The  ''newer  religious  thinking  "does  not  reject  the  great  truths 
respecting  God  and  man,  developed  by  the  theologians  of  the 
past,  though  it  has  discarded  many  of  their  favorite  words  and 
phrases.  The  triune  character  of  the  eternal  Godhead,  for 
instance,  is  held  to  be  indisputably  valid ;  and  the  practical 
value  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  duly  acknowledged. 
Man  is  looked  upon  as  bearing  the  impress  of  God's  likeness ; 
and  though  marred  by  sin,  as  retaining  the  possibilities  of  restora- 
tion under  the  helpful  power  of  divine  grace«  The  divine  attri- 
butes, or  as  one  of  the  most  discriminating  minds  in  the 
Reformed  Church  prefers,  '^  the  divine  properties,"  are  likewise 
believed  in  as  belonging  to  God.  Not  to  doctrines  like  these  it 
is,  that  our  authors  regard  it  desirable  to  give  new  form,  but 
rather  to  the  idea  of  relationship  as  altered  by  the  progress  of 
thought.  We  have  something  of  an  illustration  of  this  in  the 
history  of  that  transition  which  made  Saul  of  Tarsus,  Paul  the 
Apostle!  Prior  to  his  conversion  we  know  that  Hebrew  of 
the  Hebrews  '^  looked  upon  God  as  an  exacting  task-master ; 
afterwards,  his  God  was  the  God  of  Jesus,  a  benignant  and 
gracious  giver."  It  is  by  coming  to  Jesus  just  as  Saul  did,  and 
learning  of  Him,  that  we  can  alone  be  brought  to  a  correct  appre- 
hension of  God's  relationship  to  man,  of  man's  relationship  to 
God.  All  study  about  God  and  man,  and  their  mutual  rela- 
tions, must  begin  and  end  in  Jesus  the  Christ.  He  is  the  per- 
sonal self-revelation  of  the  everlasting  Father  in  terms  of 
humanity. 

Happily  there  is  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  number  to 
whom,  as  to  those  acquainted  with  Mercersburg  and  Lancaster 
Theology,  this  insistence  of  centrality   for  Christ  will  appear 
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neither  new  nor  strange.  But  there  are  others  of  whom  this 
cannot  be  said.  The  determining  principles  of  the  systems  of 
divinity  ingrained  in  their  nature,  are  the  divine  decrees,  the 
Bovereignty  of  God,  His  glory  and  unapproachable  kingship, 
or  the  headship  of  a  stern  and  inexorable  governmental  regime. 
Every  one  knows  bow  in  religion  all  things  are  colored  by  the 
particalar  conceptions  of  God  that  are  held  by  men.*  When 
his  relation  is  conceived  of  according  to  the  kingly  idea,  Brad- 
ford, in  the  incisive  style  which  .gives  such  a  crisp  freshness  to 
the  atmosphere  of  bis  book,  declares  "God  is  looked  upon  as 
great,  glorious,  awful,  doing  His  own  will  without  care  for  the 
puny  creatures  beneath  Him,  and  human  life  is  dismal,  hope- 
less. Where  the  idea  of  God  as  a  supreme  ruler  prevails,  the 
cold,  distant,  official  relation  may  compel  obedience,  but  will 
awaken  do  enthusiasm,  awaken  no  love."  f  Under  no  concep- 
tion of  God's  relation  to  man,  except  that  taught  hy  Jesua 
Christ,  who  is  the  way  and  truth  for  thought,  no  less  than  for 
salvation  in  a  restricted  sense,  can  one  come  to  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  benedictions  which  Christianity  is  intended  to 
bestow. 

AceordJDgly  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  new  interpreta- 
tions of  the  relationship  of  God  to  man  should  be  regardeil  as 
eminently  desirable.  Man'i  longing  for  deeper  peace,  and  his 
deeper  appreciation  of  "the  primordial  worth  of  the  Son  of 

'"NogreUer  iatcUaetoml  or  iiHrita*!  gain  Ma  be  coacrirod  for*  niMt  Mian 
that  which  m  iin^i«d  in  a  mm  virtd,  j(M  and  impiring  eotuxplioo  iif  lUm 
tntm  wboa  hii  naiare  came,  aad  with  whom,  hj  ita»aa  of  Ifail  naUirc,  b« 
•Uod*  on  rwentiil  telatiMM.  5a  otject  can  be  conceiTcd  mtfra  worlbj  th« 
aim  gf  a  ditine  mdatkia  ihao  lo  pre  bbo  praaaelj  (bia  Bjilift  anJ  aitrun*- 
ment  in  Um  kaowiedge  of  ibeir  Crcstor.  h  haa  b>  iti  w'nh  tbcir  u«»lai 
jVDgreai.  in  pnwcr  and  cnltnra.  It  ii  iiiti»attly  connected  with  ibc  UaJniiiK 
of  flooacunec;  and  of  tbc  awcctart  and  ooUcM  sSectiMM.  It  ftonotma  ihe  rir%- 
Dlaiioo,  and  ibc  fais  impinUHa,  of  ibe  folmtarr  tune.  Tbcv*  ia  in  laci  an 
clenMol  in  osr  iiiiigwJL  aad  cMBpUx  nalnr*  «bid>  ibMild  not  tab*  beaotf 
aul  liliwiin  Bpon  it  fro*  a  eUarcr  and  laiigcr  ■pprArarfon  of  0«d.''-'7V 
Dmw  Origat  if  OriMimi^,  bj  Hum,  f.  Z>. 

fStmBtmiloif»a^kilmt*L^rf.  121,122. 
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MaD/'"*  in  the  way  of  giving  him  an  idea  of  God  ministering 
to  this  peace,  have  conspired  to  produce  the  earnest  efforts  made 
to  re-state  this  doctrine  in  terms  faithful  to  Christ's  own  method, 
by  standing,  as  it  were,  face  to  face  with  Him  and  conceiving 
God  as  He  conceived  Him.  ''  The  consciousness  of  Jesus 
Christ  must  be  our  guide,  and  His  consciousness  where  it  is 
clearest  and  most  defined,  in  the  belief  as  to  God's  Fatherhood. 
What  God  signified  to  Jesus  Christ,  He  ought  to  signify  to  all 
Christian  Churches."  f 

Interpreted  according  to  this  idea  of  Fatherhood,  the  rela- 
tionship of  God  to  man  becomes  at  once  as  a  Christian  doctrine 
a  great  power  to  draw  men  toward  Himself,  that  is  an  ethical 
and  religious  force  of  signal  importance.  For  once  God's 
Fatherhood  is  recognized,  man's  sonship  is  an  immediate  and 
necessary  inference.  Upon  these  mutually  inclusive  truths  it 
is  that  one  finds  Maurice  in  his  writings  dwelling  with  sucli 
constant  and  unwearying  emphasis.  Who  that  has  read  his 
books  does  not  remember  how,  over  and  over,  he  insists  that  in 
some  true  and  really  sympathetic  and  effectual  sense  God  is  the 

*  In  Dr.  Gerhart's  IntiituUa  of  the  Christian  Beligion,  me  of  the  richest  and 
most  comprehensive  contribalions  to  modem  theological  literature^  there  is 
this  important  passage:  ^'Set  amid  new  religious  and  civil  conditions,  an 
emancipated  Church  has  during  three  centuries  been  unfolding  the  deeper 
meanings  of  the  Christian  Creed.  The  knowledge  of  Scripture  has  become 
more  accurate,  thorough  and  complete;  and  under  the  discipline  of  the  Spirit 
there  has  come  to  personal  faith  a  revelation  of  the  primordial  worth  of  the 
Son  of  Man  such  as  the  Church  has  not  possessed  since  the  Nioene  age.'* 
Vol.  I.,  p.  viiL 

fThis  quotation,  taken  from  the  volume  of  the  Principal  of  Mansfield, 
suggests  reference  to  what  has  been  regarded  bj  some  as  a  departure  in  his 
system  of  thought  from  the  Christocentric  principle  normative  in  our  Re- 
formed Theology.  His  conclusion  is  that  **  if  we  attempt  to  construct  a  the- 
ology which  shall  be  faithful  to  the  consciousness  of  Christ,  the  Fatherhood 
must  be  the  determinative  principle.''  But  instead  of  a  departure  from,  may 
it  not  be  taken  merely  as  an  accurate  statement  of  it?  For  Christian  life  the 
living  Christ  is  centre  and  source ;  but  may  it  not  be  at  once  preferable  and 
more  correct  to  say  that  for  Christian  thougfUy  the  consciousness  of  Christ, 
that  is  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  should  be  made  source  and  centre  of  detei^ 
mining  power  7    The  distinction  is  a  nice  one,  and  worthy  of  consideration. 
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Father  of  all  men,  and  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  all 
men  were  not  God's  children  ? 

With  this  far-reaohing  and  important  view  of  the  relationship 
between  God  and  man,  our  authors  concur.  The  theory  of 
adoption  as  enunciated  in  St.  Paul's  letters,  when  rightly 
interpreted,  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  support  of  the  opposing 
conclusions  which  are  recorded  by  traditional  theology.  The 
word  '' adoption,"  as  an  abstract  theological  term,  has  been 
pressed  into  the  service  of  wholly  inadequate  conceptions  of 
the  Christian  privilege  of  sonship,  and  even  to  give  a  legal 
aspect  to  his  whole  relation  to  God.  In  view  of  all  this  the 
inquiry  is  made  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to  allow  the 
category  of  adoption  to  fall  into  desuetude  and  to  express  the 
truth  about  the  relation  of  man  to  God  in  terms  drawn  from  the 
language  of  our  Lord's  own  teaching  ?  In  connection  with 
this  question,  it  is  declared,,  upon  grounds  which  seem  valid, 
that  whilst  in  Roman  law  adoption  meant  the  investment  of 
persons  formerly  not  sons  with  some  measure  of  filial  status, 
the  Greek  word  uloOe^la  in  St.  Paul's  vocabulary  meant  the 
solemn  investment  of  persons  formerly  sons  in  an  imperfect 
degree,  with  a  sonship  worthy  of  the  name,  realizing  the  highest 
possibilities  of  filial  honor  and  privilege.  "*  Those  who  are 
persuaded  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  distinction  here  drawn 
between  the  legal  and  the  theological  meaning  of  the  word 
'^  adoption,"  will  find  no  difficulty  in  allowing  its  use  to  be 
supplanted  by  words  learned  from  the  great  Teacher  Himself. 
This  doctrine,  then,  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  of  the  son- 
ship  of  man — not  new,  but  expressed  and  insisted  upon  with 
new  emphasis — is  one  of  the  features  of  the  theological  move- 
ment represented  in  the  books  whose  views  we  are  now  examin- 
ing, and  the  feature  to  which  the  movement  delights  often  to 
recur. 

3.  In  connection  with  this  doctrine,  there  is  brought  to  our 

*The  yiews  h«re  alluded  to  are  developed  in  a  chapter  on  Adoption,  one 
of  the  mott  characteristic  and  suggestive  contained  in  St.  PauPs  OoneepHon  of 
ChristianUy,    See  pp.  188-204. 
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notice  another  to  which  in  the  next  place  we  are  to  give  atten- 
tion, that,  namely,  of  the  Atonement.  More  and  more  it  is 
coming  to  be  recognized — so  the  claim  rans — that  the  God 
against  whom  men  have  sinned  is  the  loving  Father  of  all 
rather  than  their  arbitrary  King  or  heartless  Sovereign,  and 
that  they  who  have  sinned  against  God  are  the  beloved  chil- 
dren of  the  common  Father.  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
more  than  any  other  of  the  Faith,  has  been  laden  down  with 
misconceptions  and  misrepresentations,  some  of  which  at  least 
would  have  been  avoided  had  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
sonship  of  man  been  at  all  times  duly  accentuated.  * 

Among  the  older  conceptions  of  the  atonement  there  are  not 
a  few  whose  excesses  or  insufficiencies  are  due  largely  to  their 
failure  of  making  proper  account  of  these  facts.  Certain 
representatives  of  Protestant  scholastic  orthodoxy  have  not 
hesitated  to  insist,  for  instance,  that  Christ's  endurance  of  the 
wrath  of  God  and  the  penalty  of  sin  meant  not  only  that  the 
sinner  was  the  object  of  God*s  extreme  hatred,  but  that  Christ, 
having  identified  Himself  with  man,  shared  that  hatred  with  the 
sinner,  and  became  the  sufferer  of  the  essence  of  eternal  death! 
Those  of  our  authors  who  criticise  the  doctrine  thus  taught  as 
"  unscriptural,"  "  incredible,'*  "  shocking  "  to  the  Christian  con- 
victions of  our  day,  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  the  impatience 
they  display  in  the  use  of  such  epithets.  The  theories  known 
by  such  phrases  as  '^  penal  satisfaction,''  ^'juridical  substitu- 
tion/' ''  moral  imputation,"  and  so  forth,  as  well  as  that  which 

*  To  show  the  Scriptural  grounds  upon  which  this  view  rests  one  of  our 
authors  has  this  to  saj:  "'God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gmye  His  only 
begotten  Son;'  *  He  spared  not  His  own  Son,  but  deliTered  him  op  for  as 
all ; *  'Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  He  loved  us,  and  sent 
His  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins/  What  do  these  verses  mean,  if 
not  that  the  essence  and  act  of  sacrifice  was  the  surrender  of  the  Son  bj  the 
Father?  It  was  the  measure  alike  of  His  love  to  man,  and  the  suffering  He 
endured  to  save.  And  so  we  may  say  without  Fatherhood  there  could  have 
been  no  Atoner  and  no  Atonement,  but  with  the  Fatherhood  the  Atoner  and 
the  Atonement  could  not  but  be.''  The  Place  of  Christ  in  Modem  Thaiogii^ 
pp.  484, 485. 
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regards  the  Gross  as  a  mere  contrivance  for  exhibiting  the 
divine  feeling  in  order  to  move  men  to  repentance,  may  sever- 
ally contain  elements  of  truth  not  unimportant ;  but  being 
limited,  as  they  all  are,  to  one  or  another  aspect  of  the  complex 
nature  of  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ,  they  may  well  be  set 
aside  by  such  new  statements  of  the  doctrine  as  approximate 
more  nearly  to  an  adequate  representation  of  the  facts  involved. 

"  Approximate  more  nearly  to  adequacy "  is  an  expression 
not  unadvisedly  chosen  in  this  connection,  for  it  is  doubted 
whether  a  thoroughly  sufficient  explanation  of  the  fact  of  the 
atonement  is  possible.  It  has  been  well  said  that ''  at  every 
stage  in  the  process  which  is  generally  summed  up  in  the  one 
word  'atonement'  we  are  in  the  presence  of  forces  which 
issue  from  infinity  and  pass  out  of  our  sight  even  while  we  are 
contemplating  their  effects/^  "*  This  our  authors  believe, 
though  they  do  not  accept  the  theory  of  the  atonement  ex- 
pounded in  the  essay  from  which  the  sentence  is  taken.  And 
accordingly,  without  expecting  their  attempts  to  prove  them- 
selves the  final  solution  of  this  involved  and  perplexing  theolog- 
ical problem,  they  are  endeavoring  to  make  their  accounts  of 
the  atonement  consonant  with  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  His 
Apostles,  as  these  teachings  are  gathered  by  induction  from 
the  several  passages  of  Scripture  which  refer  to  this  particular 
phase  of  Christian  truth. 

The  most  systematic  attempts  in  this  direction  among  our 
group  of  authors  are  made  by  Bruce  and  Fairbairn  in  their 
helpful  and  suggestive  chapters  upon  this  topic.  The  course  of 
their  reasoning  is  along  lines  which  are  often  far  from  being 
parallel  to  each  other,  but  they  frequently  touch  the  same 
points,  and  in  the  end  arrive  at  what  for  substance  appears  the 
same  conclusion.  The  former  finds  the  recorded  instruction  of 
Jesus  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross  *^  very  meagre,  consisting  at 
most  of  four  lessons  conveyed  in  very  brief  sayings.^'  The 
first  of  these,  the  foundation  upon  which  all  the  higher  theo- 
logical constructions  of  the  Passion  must  rest,  is  that  His  death 

*  See  Ljtielton's  Enaj  in  Lux  Mundi,  p.  237. 
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was  the  nataral  effect  of  fidelity  to  righteousness  in  an  unright- 
eous world.  The  second,  bequeathing  to  the  Church  in  the 
word  *'  ransom "  a  theological  problem,  without  supplying  it 
with  a  full  solution,  means  that  the  death  of  Jesus,  voluntarily 
endured,  is  somehow  the  means  of  delivering  from  death  the 
souls  of  the  many.  The  third,  taught  on  the  occasion  of  His 
anointing  by  Maty,  implies  that  He  died  under  the  constrain- 
ing power  of  self-denying  love,  similar  to  that  shown  by  the 
abandon  which  led  to  the  unrestrained  use  of  the  costly  nard. 
And  the  fourth,  impressively  conveyed  by  the  utterance  which 
accompanied  the  giving  of  the  sacramental  Cup  at  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Holy  Supper  (''This  is  My  blood  of  the  new 
covenant,  which  is  shed  for  many  unto  remission  of  sin"),  very 
clearly  affirms  His  death  to  be  of  some  sacrificial  character. 

In  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  whenever  the  meaning  of  Christ's 
death  is  contemplated,  it  is  from  the  view-point  of  the  last  of 
the  lessons  He  taught.  He  who  is  the  representative  at  once 
of  Ood  and  man  makes  Himself  a  sacrifice — a  sacrifice  whose 
virtue  resides  not  in  pain  endured,  or  in  blood  shed,  but  rather 
'*  in  the  offering  of  a  perfect  will  through  the  eternal  spirit  of 
holy  love.''  Made  according  to  the  will  of  God,  this  sacrifice 
must  be  well-pleasing  to  God ;  and  made  by  One  who  was  in 
vital  union  with  humanity,  the  sacrifice  must  exercise  an 
emancipating  influence  beneficently  altering  in  relation  to  God 
the  spiritual  attitude  of  a  fallen  race.  Thus  objectively  con- 
ceived, the  atonement  is  the  method  by  which  God  has  so 
judged  sin  in  the  very  home  of  the  sinful,  as  to  achieve  the  salva- 
tion of  the  sinner.  It  exhibits  God  as  a  Being  who  does  not 
need  to  be  appeased  or  moved  to  mercy^  but  who  iu  the  Person 
of  His  Son  suffers  unto  sacrifice  that  He  may  save.  '^  The 
Atonement  is  the  creation  of  grace — does  not  create  it." 

The  objective  achievement  of  this  saving  virtue  in  Christ's 
sacrifice  must  remain  an  abstract  ideal  or  barren  benefit,  so  long 
as  divine  forgiveness  of  personal  sin  is  not  realized  through 
faith  by  the  individual.  The  faith  which  transmutes  the  objec- 
tive state  of  privilege  into  subjective  experience,  or  turns  an 
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ideal  redemption  into  an  actual  one,  has  a  more  important 
function  to  perform  than  that  of  situply  giving  mental 
assent  to  the  facts  recorded  as  belonging  to  Christ's  historj 
upon  earth  ;  otherwise  the  Gospel  would  hardly  hare  occasion 
to  insist  with  such  stern  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  of  faith  in 
order  to  be  saved.  The  function  of  faith  cannot  be  restricted 
to  the  act  of  appropriating  a  benefit  purchased  by  Christ.  The 
description  of  faith  as  "  a  hand  of  the  soul/'  reaching  out  in  a 
mechanical  way  to  receive  "  from  a  pierced  hand  "  the  gift  of 
eternal  life,  would  be  prattler  if  it  had  more  of  trutli  in  it !  For 
Paul  faith  imposed  the  serious  ethical  task  of  dying  in  order 
to  live.  To  this  he  refers  in  passages  so  often  miiapprehcnded: 
"1  am  crucified  with  Christ;  "  "  If  one  died  for  all,  then  all 
died ; "  "  There  is  now  therefore  no  condemnation  to  them  that 
are  in  Christ  Jesus,  for  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  hath  ma<le 
them  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death."  In  other  words, 
just  "  aa  Christ  in  love  made  His  own  every  detail  in  our  nnro' 
deemed  state,  ao  faith  in  the  exercise  of  its  native  clinging 
power  makes  its  own  every  critical  stage  in  Clirist'i  redeeming 
experieoce — His  death.  His  burial,  His  resurrection,  His  ascen- 
moa, — and  compels  the  redeemed  man  to  re-enact  these  crines 
in  His  own  spiritna)  history."  The  sam  of  all  this  isgathi^red 
by  one  of  onr  aothors  into  this  richly  sigoificsnt  utterance ; 
**  Christ  as  the  Head,  is  the  basis  and  symbol  of  a  new  man- 
kind, and  BO  of  a  new  order  or  law  for  humanity.  His  ob«dience, 
as  ratia)  while  personal,  is  the  cause  of  a  collective  right«>)uv 
ness,  which  caneela  for  the  irresponsible  and  goillleiw  the  «vi) 
of  coUectiTe  sin.  Bat  as  regards  the  gnilty  and  reaponiible,  it 
makes  the  salvatioa  of  no  man  aetaal,  bat  of  all  men  pfrairihlc, 
dependent  on  eonditiaDS  that  men  mnat  falfiH.  Tfac  righl«<>aS' 
ness  whidi  is  witboat  workt  is  not  wtth^mt  faitb,  awl  m  tb* 
posaible  salration  is  realized  by  bin  whn  Miettth.  fVtme^ 
ereo  aader  it,  mas  reaains  free,  re«p9f(sit>Ic,  sarc>l  iy  ff^i*^ 
but  throagk  faitk" 

In  tke  forcgmg  aaalytiB  of  the  two  Aa^Mn  tUmrt  tt 
to,  sa^  bvm   vUefc  iu  tko«|^  awl  ^MdalMM 
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effort  has  been  made  neither  to  hold  their  views  apart,  nor  to 
indicate  from  which  of  them  this  or  that  partioalar  idea  has 
been  appropriated.  The  aim  has  not  been  to  show  the  peculi- 
arities of  each,  but  the  points  of  agreement  in  both.  They 
agree  it  is  plain  in  rejecting  those  theories  of  the  atonement  which 
would  make  it  merely  an  external  judicial  or  commercial  trans- 
action. Tbey  set  aside  the  notion  of  the  possibility  of  saving 
the  guilty  simply  through  the  outward  imputation  or  substitu- 
tion of  another's  righteousness.  They  emphasize  the  value  and 
significance  of  the  sacrificial  life  and  ^eath  of  Jesus,  but  they 
insist  at  the  same  time  that  salvation  is  to  be  attained  only  on 
the  ground  of  a  real,  living  organic  union  with  Christ.  The 
believer,  one  with  Christ  through  faith,  is  regarded  righteous, 
and  whilst  resting  upon  Jesus  as  the  Saviour  from  sin,  he  lives 
according  to  ^^  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life,''  and  thus  through 
loving,  obedient  '^  fellowship  with  Christ  in  His  suBTerings,"  is 
made  more  and  more  Christ-like  in  his  own  life  and  character. 

Those  given  to  the  disparagement  of  the  value  of  these  pro- 
found Christian  doctrines  for  so-called  practical  purposes, 
should  be  invited  in  this  connection  to  observe  the  immense 
advantage  these  views  of  the  atonement  have  over  most  of  the 
traditional  conceptions.  They  insure  immeasurably  superior 
ethical  and  religious  results  in  the  individual.  The  Church  in 
all  ages  has  been  mourning  over  '^  the  unseemly  spectacle  pre- 
sented by  professed  believers,  who,  whilst  looking  to  Christ 
for  magical  deliverance  from  guilt  and  wrath,  show  no  devotion 
to  Him  as  the  Lord,  and  no  trace  of  that  all-pervading  moral 
sensitiveness  which  one  expects  to  see  in  a  Christian.''  Such 
spectacles,  at  once  the  ridicule  and  the  stumbling-blocks  of  an 
observing  world,  could  hardly  be  so  common  were  the  true  idea 
of  faith  in  its  relation  to  the  atonement  more  generally  the 
conscious  possession  of  those  who  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians. 

The  newer  ethical  view  of  the  atonement  would  tend  also  to 
correct  the  mistakes  which  short-sighted  evangelists  in  our  day 
so  generally  make.     Their  eagerness  to  win  men  to  the  side  of 
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Christ  prompts  them  to  make  the  condition  of  faith  as  easy  as 
poBsiblo,  Thej  care  little  about  the  quality  of  faith,  only  so 
some  kind  of  faith  of  which  Christ  is  the  object  can  be  speedily 
Kwakeaed.  They  think  of  justification,  but  forget  sanctifica- 
tion.  They  deem  it  the  one  thing  needful  to  hrin;^  every  sin- 
ner to  &  state  of  peace,  instead  of  aiming  at  rousing  the 
conscience  of  the  sinful  into  energetic  activity,  and  then  leav- 
ing them,  as  they  well  may  be  left,  in  the  hands  of  Grod.  They 
give  attention  only  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  life,  and 
forget  to  insist  upon  the  continuous  necessity  of  using  the  pro- 
vision divinely  made  for  its  support  and  progress.  Under  the 
light  of  a  true  conception  of  the  atonement  and  related  doc- 
trines, such  one-sided  preaching  would  make  way  for  that "  which 
would  offer  Christ  to  men's  faith  as  He  is  offered  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  Christ's  own  teaching  and  life,"  *  and  include 
insistence  upon  the  necessity  on  the  believer's  part  of  faithfully 
employing  the  appointed  means  of  grace  through  life. 

4.  From  the  consideration  of  the  last  topic  we  are  led  now 
to  notice  in  conclusion  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Communion 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  in  its  institution  was  so  closely 
associated  with  the  death  of  Christ,  and  His  own  teaching  as  to 
the  nature  and  design  of  His  death.  Our  books  contain  no 
definite  or  systematic  exposition  of  this  particular  doctrine;  but 
incidental  references  to  it  are  not  infrequent.  From  these 
references  it  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain,  with  some  degree  of 
accuracy,  the  views  generally  held  by  these  writers. 

For  one  thing  it  is  evident  that,  with  possibly  a  single  excep- 
tion, they  are  all  equally  averse,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  concep- 
tion taught  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  those  in  other  churches 
who  ape  after  Rome,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  conception 
of  those  who  regard  the  ordinance  merely  as  a  commemorative 
act,  or  symbolical  rite.  The  Holy  Supper  is  taken  to  be  less 
*The  pracdcal  ntliM  of  iiODivl  doctriiuU  eonnptioot  u  rnont  rorcililj- 
developed  in  the  eoncliiding  pangr^Iu  of  tlw  Aapt<r  ban  which  tfai*  uid 
the  laat  praceding  qDoUlioni  an  taken.  Thaw  (Jatragnijilia  •«  •|>c<'iiIlT  a.m- 
mcoded,  and  will  npttj  the  iDaat  carefiil  timfy.  Sm  BL  Ptrnti  (imofiwn  ^ 
CVutiatttly,  pp.  106-183. 
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than  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  God  for  sin ;  more  than  a 
memorial  celebration  that  recalls  simply  an  incident  in  the 
Saviour's  life  on  earth.  It  is  not  a  Divine  institution,  designed 
in  an  ex  opere  operaio  manner  to  convey  spiritual  substance  from 
God  to  man,  but  it  is  a  means  of  grace  to  those  whose  hearts 
give  the  response  of  faith  to  the  offer  which  the  Redeemer  makes. 
Whilst  standing  between  these  extremes,  some  of  our  authors 
show  very  decided  inclination  toward  the  purely  memorial  con- 
ception which  it  is  often  said  Zwingli  entertained.  Munger, 
for  instance,  says  that  ''  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the  Grospel  in 
form,  the  whole  Gospel  without  which  no  man  can  be  saved. 
Christ  is  our  bread,  and  his  blood  is  the  wine  of  our  life,  broken 
and  shed  in  the  sacrifice  of  love.  To  enter  by  faith  into  that 
sacrifice  and  make  it  our  own,  that  is,  repeat  it  in  ourselves,  is 
the  whole  Gospel,  and  we  read  it  anew  as  we  behold  and  par- 
take.'^  So  far  as  it  goes,  this  statement  recognizes  in  beauty  of 
phrase  somewhat  of  the  objective  side  of  the  doctrine  without 
which,  it  is  believed,  no  satisfactory  statement  of  it  can  be 
made.  But  it  hardly  meets  the  requirement  of  going  far 
enough,  notwithstanding  its  perceptible  leanings  in  the  right 
direction.  The  estimate  which  Bruce  puts  upon  this  Christian 
institution  is  learned  from  where  his  pages  say  that ''  in  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  we  remember  the 
one  sacriffce  which  effectually  dealt  with  the  problem  of 
sin ;  declare  our  obligation  to  Him  who  redeemed  us,  and  our 
devotion  to  His  service ;  acknowledge  that  we  are  a  brotherhood 
bound  to  walk  in  love;  and  honor  love  crucified  as  the  most 
worshipful  thing  in  the  uni verse.''  "^  Were  the  Sacrament,  as 
suggested  by  the  etymology  of  this  word,  simply  a  solemn  oath 
on  man's  part  of  fidelity  and  consecration  to  Him  whose  sacri- 
fice for  man  is  recalled  in  the  use  of  the  bread  and  wine  of  the 
Supper,  this  language  would  admirably  declare  its  meaning. 
Every  word  said  is  true;  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth, 
and  not  the  most  important  part  of  it.  The  name  of  Fair- 
bairn  represents  the  possible  exception  above  referred  to, 
to  these  writers  standing  between  the  extremes  indicated.     In 

*  Sm  Bruoe's  The  Kingdom  of  Qod,  p.  251. 
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view  of  the  manj  brilliant  features  of  his  volume,  one  ia  disap- 
pointed to  find  the  conception  of  the  sacraments  as  non-grace- 
bearing  expressed  by  implication,  at  least,  in  his  book.*  The 
couneetion  in  which  this  is  done  should,  however,  he  remembered. 
He  has  no  sympathy  with  the  arrogant  assnmptionB  of  Romaa 
and  Anglican  divines  who  teach  that  a  man  must  be  incorpo- 
rated into  a  branch  of  the  Church  having  "apostolic  succes- 
sion," and  incorporated  hy  the  hands  of  its  own  duly  ordained 
ministry,  in  order  to  be  truly  and  effectually  saved.  And 
when  making  emphatic  repudiations  of  such  theories  of  the 
Church  and  the  Ministry,  he  is  led  to  declare  also  against  the 
doctrine  of  grace  as  communicable  by  the  Sacrament.  Had  he 
come  to  the  notice  of  the  subject  from  another  point  of  view,  it 
is  not  at  all  improbable  that  a  more  satisfactory  statement  of  it 
would  have  been  given. 

At  all  events,  such  views  are  exceptional  to  the  movement 
we  are  now  studying.  The  effort  of  those  who  are  contribu- 
tors to  it  is,  as  regards  the  doctrine  of  the  Communion,  to  set 
it  forth  in  the  light  of  ethical  principles,  that  is,  to  show  that 
the  ordinance  is  intended  to  accomplish  through  man's  will  its 
peculiar  purpose,  rather  than  by  way  of  communicating  some 
subtle  spiritual  essence,  either  "  in,  with  and  under,"  or  along- 
side of  the  outward  elements  that  are  employed.  The  Holy  Sup- 
per stands  as  an  expression  of  the  idea  of  a  real,  living,  moral 
and  spiritual  union  of  the  believer  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  a 
nnion  objectively  accomplished  for  the  race  through  the  Incar- 
nation of  the  Son  of  God,  and  subjectively  realized  through  the 
vital  bond  of  faith.  When  Jesus  gave  utterance  to  the  sub- 
lime words,  "Verily,  verily,  I  aay  unto  you,  except  ye  eat  of 
the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man  and  drink  His  blood,  ye  have  no 
life  in  you ;  he  that  eateth  My  flesh  and  drinketh  My  blood  hath 
eternal  life,"  He  had  in  mind,  no  doubt,  the  necessity,  on  the 
part  of  the  believer,  of  appropriating  the  divine  life  which  He 
had  brought  into  touch  with  humanity,  the  oeoeMity  of  appro- 
priating also  the  principles  of  righteonsin^MM  ami  iniih  wimh 
resided  in  Him  alone,  and  which,  therefore,  uunld  b«  recuiTcl 

*aeeFiirbtinf»TkeI'1aet  of  Ohritl  m  Utiw*  'i'tmhut 
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from  Him  only.  Thus  interpreted,  the  hardness  of  His  saying, 
which  caused  many  of  the  first  disciples  to  stumble  and  leave 
Him,  is  changed  into  a  saying  of  tender  and  attractive  beauty, 
before  whose  truthfulness  believers  responsively  bow  and  live. 
This  giving  of  Himself  by  Jesus  the  Christ,  and  this  receiv- 
ing by  those  organically  united  with  Him  through  faith,  is  sig- 
nified and  sealed  in  the  solemn  ordinance  of  the  Christian 
Altar.  Two  things  the  doctrine  thus  enunciated  seeks  to  em- 
phasize :  One  of  them  is  that  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion  there  is  given  the  divine  pledge  of  nurture  and 
support  for  our  spiritual  life,  and  accompanying  the  pledge, 
that  which  corresponds  to  it.  If  this  were  not  so,  there  would 
be  no  communion  of  Christ  with  the  believer  in  the  Supper,  and 
the  whole  ordinance  would  be  robbed  of  the  very  feature  which 
gives  its  deepest  spiritual  significance,  and  conveys  the  loftiest 
Christian  joy.  There  is  spiritual  nourishment  for  the  believer 
in  the  Sacramental  Feast,  but  it  comes  by  the  Holy  Spirit  from 
the  glorified  Saviour  to  those  in  whom  He  lives  and  who  live  in 
Him.  The  other  matter  emphasized  in  the  above  view  is  the 
response  which  this  divine  pledge  conveyed  in  the  Holy  Sup- 
per is  calculated  to  awaken  in  the  believer.  The  knowledge  of 
God's  good  will  toward  us  in  Christ  Jesus,  as  signified  by  Him 
in  the  Communion  and  confirmed,  as  it  were,  by  solemn  oath 
on  His  part,  serves  the  purpose  of  awakening  a  similar  disposi- 
tion on  our  part,  and  calls  forth  a  similar  confirming  oath  from 
our  own  hearts.  **  We  love  Him  because  He  first  loved  us. "  In 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  this  love  for  Christ  is  pub- 
licly declared  by  the  communicant,  allegiance  to  Christ  and 
His  cause  is  solemnly  avowed,  and  a  renewal  of  consecration  to 
His  principles  and  service  is  fervently  made.  Thus,  this  new 
theological  movement,  whilst  avoiding  the  extremes  advocated 
by  the  older  systems,  conserves  the  objective  and  subjective 
features  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  a  doctrine  whose  form,  for 
the  adherents  of  the  movement,  at  least,  is  more  satisfying  than 
those  which  have  been  handed  down  from  other  times.  That  it 
will  prove  itself  to  be  equally  so  to  all  the  readers  of  these 
books  is  hardly  to  be  expected. 
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III. 

God  is  infinite  productivity  (pure  act).  He  produces  within 
or  without.  Trinity  and  creatioo.  But  He  cannot  make  any- 
thing else  than  Himself.  The  creative  act,  which  in  its  root  is 
the  pure  act,  has  for  term  itself.  The  creative  act  is  then 
theogonic.  God  makes  Himself  infinitely  or  finitely.  Infi- 
nitely, generation  and  procession  of  the  divine  persons.  Finitely, 
He  creates  the  world.  The  world  is  an  imperfeot,  inchoate 
God.     Cosmogony  i^  a  theogony  :  Heeiod  is  right. 

Strauss  is  frivoloas  when  he  deduces  from  the  antinomies  of 
the  Gospel  that  it  is  false.  Such  antinomies  are  everywhere  in 
Christianity,  in  its  morals,  in  its  dogma,  in  its  history,  etc, ; 
and  they  are  the  criterion  of  its  truth,  because  apparent  anti- 
nomy is  the  character  of  the  true. 

When  we  speak  of  the  union  of  contradictories  in  God,  we 
use  equivocal  language.  The  contradictories  identify  themselves 
in  God,  because  in  Him  they  are  not  contradictories,  because 
they  put  off  that  which  makes  the  contradiction.  This  resides 
in  the  finiteness;  because  every  contradiction  supposes  plu- 
rality and  hence  rcciprooal  limitation.  Now  the  contradictories 
of  the  finite  transferred  into  the  infinite  lose  their  plurality, 
their  limits,  and  hence  their'contrsdiction.  Therefore,  speak- 
ing properly,  we  ouglit  Dot  to  say  that  in  Goii  the  contradic- 
tories idcnlify  thetniielves,  but  that  the  unity  of  God  imports 
all  that  which  there  ia  of  positivenMS  in.  the  contradictories. 
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Such  is  the  sense  in  which  we  ought  to  understand  the  principle 
of  Nicholas  of  Cusa.  The  German  pantheists,  and  especially 
Heg^l,  admit  on  the  contrary  in  God  a  true  plurality,  and  hence 
an  absurd  union  of  contradictories,  because  they  transport  into 
God  Himself  the  finite  reality  of  the  created  contradictories. 
Hence  it  is  that  Hegel  identifies  in  God  being  and  nothing. 
Now  nothing  is  the  absolute  contradictory ;  and  the  absolute 
contradictory  having  nothing  positive,  and  being,  as  Hegel  says, 
absolute  negativity,  is  the  only  thing  which  is  not  found  in 
God,  because  it  does  not  exist  anywhere.  The  only  contradic- 
tories which  identify  themselves  in  God  are  the  relative;  that 
Is,  those  which  have  a  measure  of  positiveness ;  but  they  iden- 
tify themselves  in  God  by  putting  ofi*  their  relativity  and  limita- 
tion. For  the  same  reason  there  are  not  found  in  God  evil  and 
pain  ;  because  these  are  negative  and  absolute,  not  positive  and 
relative  contradictories. 

Dante,  Par.  XXYHI,  depicts  God  as  a  point  of  infinite  little- 
ness, but  shining  with  great  force.  Thus  to  express  the  sim- 
plicity, he  excludes  utterly  the  mathematical  infinite;  and  to 
indicate  the  virtue,  he  attributes  to  it  the  dynamical  infinite. 

The  existence  of  God  is  infinite  in  the  order  of  knowledge, 
as  in  that  of  reality.  Therefore  it  is  postulate,  axiom,  theorem, 
corollary,  hypothesis.  To  it  is  applicable  every  species  of  cog- 
nition and  of  proof  and  of  demonstration.  The  logic  of  the 
infinite  is  not  divided  in  its  processes  as  that  of  the  finite.  God 
is  idea  (light),  judgment  (word),  reasoning  (reason),  method 
(way).  All  that  which  is  divided  in  the  orders  of  the  finite  is 
united  in  those  of  the  infinite.  God  is  immense  in  logic  as  in 
nature. 

God  is  free,  because  fatality  implies  a  limitation  and  subor- 
dination. Now  the  divine  nature  is  not  limited,  nor  subordi- 
nated ;  then  it  is  free.  It  is  not  limited  and  subordinated  in 
respect  to  itself,  because  infinite  and  supreme  by  essence.  It 
is  not  so  towards  the  creatures,  because  these  proceed  from  it; 
now  to  limit  the  divine  liberty  and  fatally  enchain  it  they 
would  have  to  precede  it.     The  conception  of  necessary  crea- 
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tion  is  a  contradiction.  The  liberty  of  God  is  unlimited,  or,  to 
speak  more  precisely,  is  not  limited  except  by  this  liberty  itself. 
God  can  do  everything,  save  to  limit  or  destroy  his  own  liberty, 
for  if  He  could  do  this  He  would  not  be  free.  But  as  all  of  the 
properties  of  the  divine  nature  are  mutually  identical,  it  follows 
that  He  cannot  overthrow  them  in  virtue  of  Uis  liberty  itselft 
But  as  to  created  things  God  is  the  absolute  master  of  them, 
because  otherwise  the  finite  would  be  a  term  to  the  infinite. 

So  far  is  infinity  from  excluding  the  divine  personality  that 
on  the  contrary  it  presupposes  it.  The  infinity  of  God  would 
not  be  perfect  if  it  were  not  one,  and  would  not  be  one  if  it 
were  not  personal.  Personality  is  the  possession  of  self;  and 
this  possession  is  the  greater  the  less  it  is  possessed  by  any 
other  thing.  God,  the  infinite  unity,  that  is,  possesses  itself 
infinitely,  as  appears  from  its  identity  with  the  infinite  ;  and 
it  is  not  possessed  by  anything  else.  On  this  account  it  is  not 
limited.  Now  the  sole  thing  which  opposes  itself  to  the  infinite 
personality  is  limitation.  Determination  is  limitation  if  it  is 
extrinsic,  as  that  which  comes  from  our  spirit.  But  it  excludes 
limitation  if  it  is  intrinsic.  Then  personal  determination  does 
not  oppose  itself  to  infinity.  The  infinite  determines  itself  as 
infinite ;  here  is  its  personality. 

The  absurdity  of  the  actual  numerical  infinite  appears  from 
this,  that  every  part  of  it  excludes  the  infinity  of  the  whole 
and  hence  destroys  the  hypothesis.  I  explain  myself.  If  there 
are  infinite  worlds,  there  must  be  an  infinite  number  of  globes 
made  like  Jupiter.  Now  Saturn  is  not  like  Jupiter ;  therefore 
if  Saturn  were  like  Jupiter  the  number  of  Jovial  globes  would 
be  greater  still,  therefore  the  actual  number  of  Jupiters  is  not 
infinite.  It  is  seen  from  this  example  that,  in  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  unities  specifically  diverse,  each  of  them  limits  all  the 
others,  and  forbids  that  they  should  be  actually  infinite.  This 
absurdity  is  not  found  in  the  possible  numerical  infinite,  because 
possibles  do  not  exclude  each  other  mutually  like  real  exist- 
ences. Then  the  possible  infinity  is  the  only  infinity  which  is 
congruous  to  the  universe. 
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The  creation  of  the  contingent  in  harmony  with  the  necessary 
is  that  which  constitutes  morality. 

The  obscene  and  the  ferocious  are  the  two  chief  heads,  and  I 
might  almost  say,  the  bifarious  ideal  of  guilt.  They  proceed 
from  the  two  disorderly  affections  of  dishonest  love  and  of 
hatred,  r  They  are  anti-cosmic,  destructive,  tending  to  nothing- 
ness, contrary  to  the  second  creative  cycle  (the  cycle  of  the 
advancing  palingenesia)  because  they  aim  at  the  extinction  of 
life.  Obscenity  extinguishes  life  in  the  germ ;  cruelty  extin- 
guishes it  when  already  actuated.  All  the  defects  and  failings 
of  man,  however  trifling,  have  respect  to  these  two  supreme 
disorders,  and  as  they  grow  lead  to  them.  The  essence  of 
immorality  is  destruction,  nothingness.  Its  virtue  is  creative 
act ;  vice  is  destructive  act,  and  as  it  were  an  anti-creation,  a 
negation  of  the  second  creative  cycle.  Virtue  is  to  create, 
imitating  the  divine  act ;  vice  is  to  destroy. 

Leopardi  grieves  that  things  are  shadows.  He  is  right,  be- 
cause things  are  mimesi.  But  the  shadow  presupposes  the 
body,  and  the  mimesi  implies  the  metessi. 

Jesuit  genius  hates  the  future.  The  essence  of  the  modern 
Jesuit  is  the  hatred  of  thought ;  that  is,  of  the  summit  of  reality. 
Hence  the  hatred  of  civil  progress,  which  is  mentality  growing 
and  extrinsicated.  The  hatred  of  the  sciences,  and  especially 
of  philosophy ;  the  hatred  of  liberty  ;  the  hatred  of  religion  in 
spirit  and  in  tnUh,  which  they  turn  into  superstition.  Hence  I 
have  said,  that  in  philosophy  they  tend  to  sensism ;  in  religion, 
to  geutilism ;  in  politics,  to  barbarism.  Hence^  to  the  puerile, 
because  the  child  has  not  yet  attained  to  the  age  of  reason ;  to 
the  feminine,  because  reason  is  less  strong  in  the  woman  than  in 
man ;  to  the  doting  and  decrepit,  because  in  age  the  faculties 
become  weak  and  return  towards  childhood  ;  to  the  vulgar  and 
the  courtier-like,  because  the  people  and  the  great,  the 
porters  and  the  courtiers,  agree  in  aversion  to  thought.  Whence, 
the  hatred  towards  the  Jesuits  in  the  middle  class,  which  is  the 
thinking  and  dialectical  community,  and  in  limited  or  tempered 
governments,  in  which  the  middle  class  predominates.      Hence 
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the  affection  for  them  of  the  rude  democracy  of  certain  Swiss 
cantons,  of  the  despotic  monarchy  *of  little  and  divided  States, 
because  these  governments  agree  in  killing  thought.  Hence 
their  love  of  the  soft  affections  which  unnerve  thought,  and 
their  hatred  of  the  manly  sentiments  which  strengthen  it.  This 
explains,  also,  their  good  parts ;  because,  if  we  well  regard  it, 
they  love  good  not  as  good,  but  for  the  exclusion  of  a  greater  good. 
Thus  they  favor  letters  through  hatred  of  the  severe  sciences^ 
because  the  sciences  are  more  mental.  They  would  celebrate 
steam,  if  they  could  get  rid  of  printing.  Among  the  sciences 
they  prefer  the  physical  and  mathematical,  to  the  civil  and  the 
philosophical.  Among  poems,  they  prefer  the  frivolous  to  the 
serious.  In  eloquence,  they  prefer  mediocrity  to  greatness. 
They  love  the  classics,  but  for  the  form.  Or,  if  they  love  them 
for  the  matter,  it  is  to  exclude  the  modern  by  the  ancient; 
because  the  modern  implies  progress,  and  the  ancient  station- 
ariness.  And  in  the  ancient  they  seek  the  spoils  of  the. old, 
rather  than  the  germs  of  the  new. 

To  the  schema  of  the  universe  corresponds  the  anti-schema. 
The  steresis,  artpeat^,  or  privation,  corresponds  to  the  metessi 
(/ietfe^rc),  or  full  participation.  Hell  is  a  steresis  total,  final 
and  immanent.  The  devils,  the  reprobates,  are  minds  become 
steretic,  i.  6.,  void  of  metessi.  The  total  and  final  steresis  is 
guilt  and  pain.  Guilt  and  pain  are  not  two  distinct  things, 
but  two  faces  of  one  and  the  same  thing.  This  one  thing  is 
the  steresis,  t.  «.,  the  total  privation  of  the  metessi.  The  true 
theory  of  penalty,  temporal,  and  also  that  of  hell  (ultramun- 
dane and  immanent  penalty),  consists  in  the  identity  of  the 
guilt  and  of  the  pain.  Thus,  e  eonverso,  paradise  is  the  identity 
of  virtue  and  of  pleasure,  that  is,  beatitude.  The  steresis  is 
the  anti-schema  concrete  and  individuate. 

A  philosophy  of  nature,  founded  on  the  dogma  of  creation, 
might  easily  accept  many  doctrines  of  the  pantheists  ;  whose 
grand  error  is,  to  apply  to  the  artificer  that  which  only  applies 
to  his  work. 

Simplicity  and  identity  are  two  very  different  things.     Right 
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sense  shows  us  the  first  in  nature,  and  counsels  us  to  transfer 
it  into  works  of  art,  and  especially  into  science ;  but  the  second 
is  not  found  outside  of  God.  The  Identity  is  the  property  of 
Being,  and  simplicity  of  existence.  Created  simplicity  is  the 
image  and  the  metessi  of  the  uncreated  identity.  Identity  is 
an  infinite  simplicity;  simplicity  is  a  finite  identity.  Now  the 
finite  includes  the  multiplex,  the  diverse ;  this,  then,  is  not  to  be 
excluded  from  created  simplicity.  The  science  of  to-day,  essen- 
tially pantheistic,  confounding  God  with  the  universe,  must 
needs  find  in  the  latter  the  qualities  of  the  former.  Identity  is 
among  these.  Hence  all  these  systems  of  the  cell,  of  the 
globicine,  of  the  vesicle,  of  elementary  spirality,  which  have 
rained  down  from  Germany  into  France.  There  are  elements 
of  truth  in  such  sytems ;  but  the  truth  in  them  is  exaggerated 
and  becomes  absurd.  Because,  if  everything  is  substantially 
identical,  whence  originate  the  appearances  of  diversity  ?  From 
the  transformations,  say  they.  But  the  very  idea  of  transforma- 
tion includes  diversity;  because  that  which  is  truly  identical 
cannot  transform  itself.  Link  will  have  it,  that  everything  is 
cellule;  Goethe,  that  every  part  of  the  vegetable  is  leaf; 
Raspail,  that  everything  is  a  vesicle,  etc.  But  they  do  not 
perceive  that  if  there  is  not  originally  some  diversity  in  the 
leaves,  in  the  cellules,  in  the  vesicles,  their  various  metamor- 
phoses would  be  impossible.  The  system  of  identity  is  founded 
in  a  false  metaphysics.  The  true  shows  us  that  perfect  iden- 
tity is  the  property  solely  of  the  infinite ;  and  that  in  the  finite 
the  unity  is  inseparable  from  the  multiplicity,  and  the  diversity 
from  the  identity.  What  in  fact  is  diversity,  if  not  the  infinite 
identity  imitated  piece  by  piece,  broken,  so  to  speak,  into  frag- 
ments? This  is  how  the  principle  of  creation  shows  us  that 
the  essence  of  the  created  force  resides  of  necessity  in  the 
synthesis  of  the  one  with  the  multiplex,  and  of  the  identical 
with  the  diverse. 

All  the  pantheists  reject  the  personal  God  ;  as  if  the  God  of 
Christianity  were  such.  But  the  God  of  Christianity  is  not 
personal  like  man,  because  He  is  one  and  still  has  three  persons. 
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The  iDdividnality  of  God  is  His  infinite  unity.  ChristiaDit; 
shows  to  us  the  personal  God  solely  in  the  incarnate  Word, 
And  here  the  image  accords  with  the  tmth.  Precisely  that 
which  JQstifies  and  renders  credible  the  mystery  of  the  incar- 
nation is  its  human  necessity.  Because  without  it  the  true  God 
waa  not  accessible  to  the  heart  and  to  the  imagination  of  men. 
These  faculties  could  not  appease  themBelves  sare  at  the  expense 
of  the  truth;  as  in  idolatry  and  in  polytheism.  The  incarna- 
tion reconciles  dialecttcally  truth  and  human  need. 
'  According  to  the  Hegelians  the  human  spirit  is  God  ;  who, 
after  having  extrinalcated  and  limited  himself  in  nature,  is 
returning  to  himself.  In  this  there  is  truth  and  falsehood.  The 
falsehood  is,  that  the  created  spirit  is  God  himself.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  created  spirit  is  the  image  of  God,  is  a  finite  God, 
is  the  endeavor  of  the  finite  toward  the  infinite,  of  existence 
toward  Being,  and  hence  the  summit,  the  complement  of  the 
world  and  minister  of  the  second  creative  cycle.  The  world, 
in  fact,  does  come  from  the  infinite  and  go  to  the  infinite, 
according  to  the  two  oycles  of  the  ideal  coarse.  It  comes  from 
the  infinite  by  way  of  the  creation,  and  returns  to  the  infinite 
by  way  of  the  spirit  (genius  and  virtue).  But  as  between  the 
creative  act  and  the  effect,  the  interval  is  infinite;  even  so  is  it 
between  the  spirit  and  the  infinite  to  which  it  returns,  tt 
returns  through  approximation  and  identification. 

The  idea  of  nature  expresses  neither  a  simple  aggregate  nor 
an  indiridnal,  but  signifies  a  unity  intermediate  between  the 
distinct  unity  of  the  one  and  the  concrete  unity  of  the  other. 
Such  intermediate  unity  is  the  metessi.  Scotus  Erigena,  and 
others,  distinguished  twonatares;  ibat'ni,naiuraji»AadruUuraia. 
Sj  nalura  naturan*  the  pantheists  understand  the  abmlute; 
hut  they  deceive  themselves.  It  ie  the  metessi,  as  naiura 
tudtirata  is  the  sensible  world,  the  mimeai.  There  are  then 
three  distinct  things:  the  type  of  nature,  that  is,  the  Logos,  the 
Idea,  God;  nature  naturaits  and  intelligible,  i.  e.,  the  metessi; 
and  nature  naturata  and  sensible,  >.  e.,  the  mimesi,  Natttra 
naturoHs  prodneea  natura  naturata,  as  the  int«lligible  produSM 
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the  sensible  by  the  medium  of  the  concreative  act.  The ''soul 
of  the  world  '^  of  the  ancients  is  a  confasion  of  God  with  nature 
naturcUa  and  mimetic.  But  if  you  reverse  the  pantheistic  con- 
ception, and  poetic  personification,  it  is  the  ruUura  naturam, 
t.  e,y  the  metessi. 

The  will  and  the  intellect  are  the  two  poles  of  the  human 
spirit.  Reunited,  they  form  the  pure  mentality  of  the  metessi. 
Disjoined,  the  will  becomes  affection  (sensibility)  and  forms  the 
mimesi.  They  are  in  the  psychical  order  that  which  light  and 
fire  are  in  the  physical.  Light  and  fire  are  elements,  poles,  of 
one  principle.  Light  preserves  and  fire  destroys;  that  makes 
paradise  and  this  hell.  Harmonized  by  God  they  make  per- 
fection. God  is  first  equality,  because  He  is  the  dialectical 
principle  which  harmonizes  contraries.  Man  here  below  is  in  a 
state  of  inequality,  because  the  will  and  the  mind  are  not 
altogether  harmonized.  Fire  is  the  symbol  of  the  infernal  pun- 
ishment, which  consists  in  the  desire  of  the  infinite  eternally 
frustrated.  Hell  is  the  man  without  palingenesia,  without 
metessi,  without  the  end  of  the  second  creative  cycle.  Hence, 
as  light  and  fire  are  one  and  the  same  principle,  so  paradise  and 
hell  and  purgatory  are  made  of  one  sole  element,  that  is,  of  the 
desire  of  the  infinite ;  which  desire  satisfied  is  paradise,  frustrated 
without  hope  is  hell,  frustrated  with  hope  is  purgatory. 

Sense  is  the  initial  reason ;  reason  is  the  complete  sense. 

Virtue  is  the  mimesi  of  holiness,  earthly  glory  is  mimesi  of 
the  heavenly ;  both  together  of  beatitude.  The  root  of  the 
appetite  of  glory  is  the  metessic  and  concrete  unity  of  all  intelli- 
gences. It  is  not  then  vain  in  itself,  although  the  application 
of  it  may  be  vain.  Glory  consists  in  two  things :  (1)  in  creation; 
(2)  in  the  recognition  of  this  creation  by  all  intelligences.  It 
contains  then  two  principles :  the  one  individual  and  real,  the 
other  ideal  and  universal.  Man  desires  to  be  creator  and  that 
his  creation  should  reverberate  in  the  mirror  of  all  minds,  that 
it  should  be  known,  that  it  should  be  idea.  These  two  desires 
root  themselves  in  that  of  the  infinite.  Man  would  create, 
because  to  create  is  a  motion  toward  the  infinite ;  he  does  not 
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content  himself  with  being  the  only  witness  of  his  own  creation, 
becaase  he  feels  that  his  own  spirit  is  finite,  wherefore  he  wishes 
a  tbeatr«  nnirersal,  infinite.  He  wishes  that  the  drama  created 
b;  bim  may  appear  npon  an  infinite  stage,  and  may  become  an 
infinitv  idea.  False  asceticism,  by  repadiaCing  all  glory,  destroys 
the  Dstare  of  the  mind  and  ooe  of  its  nobleet  instincts.  Religion 
ongbt  to  regulate  the  idea  of  glory,  not  extinguish  it.  False 
glory  consists  in  substituting  the  celebrity  of  destruction  for 
that  of  creation.  Man  desires  glory,  because  he  craves  to  become 
idea,  to  pass  over  from  the  sensible  to  the  intelligible  state,  from 
the  mimetic  to  the  meteasic  state,  and  in  order  that  the  passing 
efiects  of  his  second  creation  may  become  perpetual  and 
immanent. 

Motion  is  the  endeavor  of  the  mimesi  to  simultaneize  time  and 
simplify  (concentrate  in  one  sole  point)  space.  This  would  come 
to  pass  if  the  motion  were  infinite.  It  is  then  the  external 
endeavor  of  the  mimesi  toward  the  metessi. 

The  three  modes  of  time,  past,  present,  future,  express  the 
three  relations  of  existence;  that  is,  the  nothingness  out  of 
which  it  issues  (past),  the  finiteness  in  which  it  is  (present),  and 
the  infinite  to  which  it  runs  by  the  way  of  explication  without 
ever  being  able  completely  to  attain  it  (future). 

Parmenides  lays  down  that  the  known  must  needs  be  similar 
to  the  knower.  A  great  principle,  connected  with  his  other,  that 
thonght  and  being  are  one  thing.  This  proves  that  the  object 
known  is  intelligence.  On  this  account  all  the  beings  which 
are  apprehended  of  us  only  as  sensible  are  implicit  intelligences. 

Man  would  fain  have  here  a  science  entirely  one,  complete, 
in  which  the  superintelligible  should  be  intelligible.  Therefore 
pantheism  and  rationalism,  which  give  themselves  the  air  of 
clearing  up  everything,  please  at  first  view.  But  such  promises 
and  preteosioDH  are  inconsistent  with  the  actual  condition  of 
science,  which  must  neada  oorrespond  with  the  present  condition 
of  the  world.  Now  the  world  is  in  the  state  of  mimesi,  there- 
fore science  cannot  be  metessic,  as  it  would  liave  to  be  if  it  were 
perfect.    The  aforesaid  phitoaophera  confound  the  soienoe  pos- 
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sible  to  us,  mimetios,  with  the  metessic  and  ultramundane  scieftce. 
The  endeavor  of  the  mimetic  man  to  render  himself  metessic 
before  the  time,  is  pride;  the  first  or  rather  the  only  sin. 
Various  attempts  of  this:  The  JSritU  sicut  dii  said  to  Adam. 
The  'Met  us  make  us  a  tower/'  etc.,  of  Babel;  whence  the 
oodum  petimuB  stultUia  of  the  poet.  The  heaven  contrasted  with 
the  earth  is  a  symbol  of  the  metessi  contrasted  with  the  mimesi. 
Man  is,  indeed,  destined  to  draw  near  to  Ood ;  but  he  will  never 
overtake  Him.  The  mysteries,  the  superintelligibles,  are  breath- 
ing-places of  metessic  science  revealed  to  us  a  superiori  by  the 
telescope  of  revelation  in  our  mimetic  life.  The  metessic  point 
to  which  they  refer  is  the  unknown  essence. 

The  ultramundane  life  is  the  passage  from  the  waking  state 
to  a  state  which  unites  the  advantages  of  this  with  those  of  sleep, 
perfect  interiority  with  perfect  exteriority,  liberty,  reason,  con- 
sciousness with  the  prerogatives  of  instinct.  The  waking  state, 
that  id,  the  earthly  life,  cannot  be  the  definitive  and  final  state 
of  man,  because  it  is  periodically  interrupted  by  a  regress  toward 
sleep,  which  is  the  embryonic  life,  and  is  therefore  a  mere 
antagonism  toward  the  waking  life.  It  must  therefore  needs  be 
succeeded  by  another  life  at  death.  Death  is  called  sleep  in  the 
Scriptures,  because  it  has  in  common  with  sleep  the  separation 
of  the  individual  from  the  earthly  and  atmospheric  life,  by  con- 
centrating it  within  itself.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  reawaken- 
ing to  another  life.  It  is  sleep  in  respect  to  the  earth ;  it  is 
reawakening  in  respect  to  heaven.  See  how  the  phenomenon  of 
sleep  casts  light  also  on  the  palingenesiac  life. 

The  bodies  which  are  called  inorganic  tend  to  unite  in  crystal- 
line form,  that  is,  with  faces  angularly  inclined ;  whereas  the 
astronomical  bodies  without  excluding  the  earth  have  a  spheroidal 
form.  In  the  one  the  right  line  prevails,  in  the  other  the  curve 
peculiar  to  the  organic  kingdoms.  Does  not  this  prove  that 
every  planet  is  a  true  organism  as  a  complex  whole,  and  is  more 
metessic  than  a  part  of  its  components  ?  And  that  hence  the 
ancients  do  not  err  in  likening  them  to  animals  ? 

^'The  animal,"  says  Decandolle,  ^distinguishes  itself  from 
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the  vegetable  by  having  the  consciousness  of  itself."  Tes,  say 
I,  sensitive  oonscioasness,  not  intellective ;  consciousness  of 
itself,  not  of  the  absolute.  This  is  one  of  the  most  imperfect 
grades  of  the  natural  roetessi  and  mentality.  Descartes  made 
of  animals  so  many  machines,  and  he  was  right,  because  the 
animals  are  Cartesians,  placing  in  their  own  being  the  root  of 
their  own  thought,  and  Gartesianism,  being  mechanical,  is  prop- 
erly the  philosophy  of  the  beasts. 

Opposites  appertain  to  the  mimesi.  The  mimesi  is  in  a  state 
of  intrinsic  combat,  which  is  born  of  the  inchoate  development 
of  its  force.  The  first  creative  act  is  divisive,  and  produces 
the  strife  of  contraries.  It  divides  itself  into  various  epochs. 
Three  with  respect  to  the  earth :  inorganic,  pre-adamitic,  adam- 
itic.  Whether  there  shall  be  a  post-adamitic  epoch  is  uncertain. 
The  life  of  the  world  in  these  three  epochs  is  a  course,  an  inces- 
sant effort  toward  the  infinite.  The  mimesi  goes  on  diminishing 
and  drawing  near  to  the  metessi.  The  second  creative  and 
dialectical  act  will  be  the  paiingenesia.  It  will  end  time.  The 
opposites  will  be  pacificated  in  the  metessi,  which  is  the  finite 
possession  of  the  infinite,  as  the  idea  is  the  infinite  posses- 
sion of  the  infinite,  t.  e.,  the  infinite  itself. 

The  solid  is  the  mimesi  of  individuation  or  actuation,  and 
the  fluid  of  potency.  Hence  the  grand  duality  of  the  globes 
and  of  the  luminous  and  calorific  ether,  as  it  were  a  celestial 
atmosphere.  Between  the  globes  and  the  ether  intervene  the 
nebulse  in  their  various  forms,  in  which  the  ether  begins  to  con- 
dense and  conglobe  itself.  The  potency,  which  is  vague,  uncir- 
cumscribed,  infinite,  like  the  species  and  germs,  begins  to  actuate 
itself  by  concentrating  itself  in  one  particular  point  and  mode 
of  space  and  of  time.  Thus,  solidification  is  the  tendency  of 
the  fluid  to  a  centre.  Condensation  is  an  initial  solidification  : 
it  implies  a  growth  of  the  reciprocal  cohesion  of  the  parts,  which 
in  the  fluid  is  nothing  or  very  slight.  The  centralization  of  the 
solidifying  fluid  brings  about  the  motion  of  its  molecules  around 
a  centre.  This  concentrative  motion  at  first  is  more  crude;  it 
does  not  take  place  through  curved  lines,  but  through  polyg- 
22 
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onal  projections ;  becaase  the  polygon  is  an  imperfect  circle,  a 
compromise  between  the  straight  line  and  the  carve.  Then  the 
polygon  becomes  a  circle.  In  the  crystallized  minerals  the 
polygonal  form  prevails  ;  in  animals  the  circular.  In  the  reg- 
etables  both,  but  the  second  rather  than  the  first.  The  uni- 
verse divides  itself  into  globes,  ether  and  nebulae ;  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say  metessically,  into  acts,  into  potencies,  and  into 
a  transit  from  the  latter  to  the  former.  Motion  is  the  mimetic 
vehicle  of  the  transit,  and  expresses  the  endeavor  of  the  forces. 
Every  globe  is  a  great  individual,  but  in  which  the  individu- 
ality is  not  perfect.  Hence  in  it  there  are  contained  many 
species  of  more  elaborated  individuals  :  crystals,  plants,  animals. 
The  complete  individual  is  that  in  which  harbors  a  free  mind. 
Such  is  man.  Man  then  is  the  supreme  individuality  of  the 
terrestrial  world.  The  various  globes  are  in  association  among 
themselves,  by  the  medium  of  the  ethereal  fluid ;  which  is  to 
say  that  the  various  forms  of  mimesi  are  united  by  the  initial 
metessi.  The  commerce  of  the  various  globes  is  effected  by  the 
free  minds  which  metessically  participate  in  one  sole  idea  as 
mimetically  in  one  and  the  same  sun,  in  one  common  light.  The 
intellect  and  the  light  are  the  instruments  of  this  companionship, 
of  this  religion ;  whence  in  the  Biblical  and  Dantesque  idiom 
sight  is  the  mimesi  of  intelligence.  Hence  two  sister  and  com- 
municative sciences  of  the  various  worlds :  the  ideal  science 
(philosophy  and  religion)  which  unites  the  minds,  and  astronomy 
which  by  way  of  the  eyes  binds  together  the  family  of  the  stars 
in  the  vast  plain  of  the  heavens.  This  relationship  of  astronomy 
to  the  ideal  science  explains  the  error  of  judicial  astronomy 
and  of  Sabeism. 

Motion  is  the  bond  of  time  and  space.  When  the  motion 
has  become  infinite  all  the  instants  unify  themselves  in  one  sole 
instant  and  all  the  points  in  one  sole  point,  space  and  time 
mingle  in  the  pure  unity  of  the  continuum.  Motion  is  the  en- 
deavor of  the  mimesi  toward  the  metessi,  and  of  the  finite  and 
divided  chronotope  toward  the  infinite  and  one.  The  celerity 
is  the  measure  of  such  endeavor. 
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The  only  difference  that  prev&iU  between  msn  and  tho  other 
beings  is  that  in  these  meatalitj  is  instinctive  and  fated,  in  men 
conscious  »>ni  free.  Now,  the  mentality  of  the  first  species  im- 
plies  a  less  grade  of  explication.  Mentality  goes  on  anfoldiiig 
itself  to  iofitiity  noeqaallj  in  the  various  created  beings.  One 
in  essence  potentially,  it  is  various  and  unequal  actually.  In 
this  way  the  Origenian  equality  of  the  creation  conciliates  itself 
with  the  inequality  attested  by  experience,  by  the  faith,  and 
necessary  to  the  conception  of  order.  Mentahty,  conscious  and 
free,  ts  the  sammit  of  the  cosmic  order  of  the  earth.  But  it  is 
not  the  absolute  summit,  inasmach  as  there  comes  in  place  of  it 
the  paligenesiao  order,  which  will  move  in  a  new  indefinite 
exaltation  of  knowledge  and  of  free  activity,  t.  e,  of  the  con- 
oreation.  All  the  universe,  therefore,  is  animate,  because  the 
internal  aspect  of  the  parts  and  of  the  whole  is  mentality. 

Civilization  is  bom  of  religion,  and  to  religion  It  reconduetn 
men.  These  are  the  two  religions  and  civil  cycles.  Beligian 
is  beginning  and  end,  basis  and  completion  of  civilisation.  But 
the  religion  which  creates  civilization  (religion  of  the  Middle 
Ages)  ia  potential  and  mimetic  ;  the  religion  which  completes 
civilitatioo  is  actual  and  metessic.  Bdigion  ereaU*  eivUmition 
is  the  cycle  of  the  Middle  Age*.  GvUizatum  reeondadM  to 
rdigwn  is  the  cycle  of  the  future  age.  At  present  civilization 
and  religi  >a  are  at  war.  Bat  the  motion  of  civilination  t/>ward 
religion  begina  to  make  itself  felt,  and  presages  their  dialectical 
reeoDoiliatioii. 

"  Aristotle  . . .  not  ooly  tay*  that  those  who  have  tbeir  flesh 
soft  and  delicate  are  of  good  genius,  bat  affirms  also  iu  the 
ProbUmt  that  no  one  was  ever  sarpassingiy  excelleut  in  any  art 
or  sdeoce,  who  was  not  aelaadwly  by  natare,  lik«niag  tJbe 
dtverse  and  most  marreUotu  effeeti  «f  seUoeboly  to  tht  divers*!: 
snd  moat  marvelloM  cfeeU  «f  wine"  (Vixeiu),  Mcbociwly, 
like  ennoi,  is  the  need  of  tJM  mcCsmsc  ijfe ;  it  is  tii«  t^ptrtU'/u 
of  the  eartlily  bsb  toward  tka  M»  -A  besvca,  the  imUmI  «f 
the  neteasi  to  which  be  is  d 
heaven  alone  is  bis  1 
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that  ennui  is  the  only  thing  which  is  not  vain,  because  it  in 
fact  is  nothing  else  than  the  reasonable  effect  of  the  mimetic 
vanity,  and  a  rising  of  the  soul  towards  its  metessic  destina- 
tion. Leopardi  says  of  ennui  that  which  Aristotle  says  of 
melancholy,  that  is^  that  it  predominates  above  all  and  almost 
continually  in  great  geniuses,  and  is  their  habitual  state,  because 
great  geniuses  are  more  metessic.  Hence  the  infelicity  of  these 
great  geniuses  noted  by  Leopardi,  which  is  an  effect  of  their 
greatness.  The  men  of  soft  and  delicate  flesh  are  of  greater 
genius,  precisely  because  their  mind  being  less  oppressed  by  the 
body  is  more  metessic,  and  their  body,  so  to  speak,  is  more 
spiritual.  Wine,  with  all  excitants,  used  temperately,  produces 
an  effect  similar  to  that  of  melancholy  and  awakens  the  genius, 
because  it  awakens  and  concentrates  the  forces  of  the  life  and 
above  all  the  nervous  system.  Now  the  life  is  a  metessic  thing, 
and  the  nerves  are  the  most  metessic  part  of  the  organism. 

The  new  without  the  old  is  false  scientifically,  ugly  estheti- 
cally,  impious  religiously,  frivolous  and  not  durable  practically 
and  civilly,  immoral  ethically,  displeasing  and  disgusting 
and  puerile  to  the  sense.  The  exclusive  progressives  and 
regressives  are  then  equally  sophistical  and  are  in  the  wrong 
alike.  The  foreign,  the  new,  which  is  not  rooted  in  the  old,  is 
a  vain  appearance,  rather,  it  is  nothing.  The  old  without  the 
new  is  a  thing  dead,  useless,  inefficacious,  and  therefore  biologi- 
cally it  is  also  nothing.  Existence,  reality,  is  new  and  old  at 
once  in  all  orders  of  things. 

Absurd  as  it  is  to  desire  that  the  dead,  that  is  the  accidental 
parts  of  antiquity  should  revive,  it  is  equally  vain  to  endeavor 
to  hinder  the  other  parts  from  returning.  Even  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, customs,  have  the  hope  of  a  resurrection. 

The  Christian  principle,  that  the  contemplative  excels  the 
active  life,  is  supremely  philosophical.  But  it  ought  not  to  be 
understood  ascetically.  Because  the  action  set  over  against 
contemplation  is  sensuous  action.  The  true  contemplation  is 
supreme  ideal  action. 

The  immortality  of  the  soul  is  proved  by  two  things:  (1)  by 
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the  teleology  of  the  world ;  because  the  earth  would  fail  of  an  end 
if  thoaght  were  extingnisbed ;  (2)  by  the  perennity  of  existence. 
The  mimesi  alone  ceases :  now  thonght  is  metessi.  In  place 
of  saying  that  that  wbioh  begins  ends,  it  ought  to  be  said  that 
nothing  which  begins  ends;  becanae  otherwise  to  begin  wonld 
be  useleaa.  To  end  is  only  to  pass  from  the  non-intelligent  to 
the  intelligent.  Immortality  or  the  palingenesiac  life  is  the 
dialectical  harmony  of  eaFtbly  life  and  death.  Life  and  death 
are  in  opposition  by  way  of  the  mimetic,  t.  e., sensible  element; 
take  sway  this  element  and  tbey  revert  to  one  and  the  same 
thing.  Beginning  and  end  are  modes  of  time;  take  away  sac- 
cession  and  tbey  resolve  themselves  into  one  continuons  imma- 
nence. The  error  lies  in  forming  an  earthly  idea  of  immor- 
tality, supposing  it  snccessive  and  as  it  were  a  continuation  of 
the  cosmic  life.  It  is  not  postmundane,  but  supramundaoe,  as 
appertaining  to  the  continuum. 

Leopardi  is  astonished  that  man  here  below  is  not  happy,  and 
takes  occasion  of  this  fact  to  deny  Providence.  But  felicity 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  condition  of  the  earthly  life, 
which  is  the  journey  and  not  the  goal.  Felicity  imports  repose, 
quiet,  immanence,  and  can  only  appertain  to  the  end.  Now  the 
end,  teleology,  is  inconsistent  with  the  earthly  life,  as  being 
that  which  is  situated  in  time.  The  idea  of  time  excludes  that 
of  goal,  of  repose,  of  end,  and  hence  of  beatitude.  The 
earthly  man  is  a  finite  god  who  is  but  commencing.  He  is  sit- 
uated in  the  mimetic,  and  not  in  the  metcssio  slate.  Now  felic- 
ity is  inconsistent  with  the  mimesi.  Felicity  implies  intimate 
and  immanent  possession  of  things.  Now  the  mimesi  cannot 
possess  inlimateh/,  because  it  attaches  itself  to  the  bark  of 
things  (sensible),  and  cannot  penetrate  the  medulla,  the 
essence.  The  mimesi  cannot  possess  ootUmttous/y  because  it  is 
temporaneous. 

The  discrete  element  of  the  cfaronotope  is  analytic  and  divis- 
ive. Created  thought  thrown  into  th«  discrete  no  longer  pos- 
sesses life  and  tbe  idea  except  broken  up  into  points  and 
instaDls ;  which  ia  tbe  iofioite^  little.     Hence  arise  infelicity 
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and  ennui.  It  is  probable  tbat  the  reprobate^  being  frustrated 
of  the  palingenesiac  complement  of  the  second  creative  cycle, 
will  never  enter  into  the  immanent  state,  and  will  not  issue  out 
of  the  discrete.  Their  punishment  will  consist  in  an  infinite 
and  desperate  ennui,  that  is  in  a  journey  eternal  and  without 
goal.  Ennui  engenders  impatience.  Impatience  is  born  of 
the  nullity  of  time  and  the  need  of  preoccupying  eternity. 
Ennui  engenders  melancholy,  which  is  the  sentiment  of  the 
vanity  of  created  things.  Solomon's  vanUat  vanikUum  is  born 
of  the  temporaneous  and  mimetic  state  of  the  actual  world. 
All  here  is  vain,  because  it  pains,  because  it  is  bark,  mere  rind. 
Prceterit  figura  hujuB  mundiy  says  St.  Paul ;  behold  time  which 
flees,  and  the  mimesi  which  is  a  shade.  The  opposite  of  vanity 
is  substantiality.  This  consists  in  two  things ;  in  the  imma- 
nence which  excludes  the  flux,  and  in  the  essence  which 
excludes  the  superficiality.  The  immanent  apprehension  of  the 
essences  is  the  true  possession  of  things,  necessary  to  the  felic- 
ity of  man.  Such  a  possession  is  the  metessi.  The  metessi 
possesses  the  infinite  essence  and  the  finite  essences.  Our 
thought  here  below  has  a  metessic  spring,  by  means  of  the  rea- 
son, the  memory,  the  imagination  and  revelation,  which  prtBeip- 
iunt  in  a  certain  measure  the  continuum,  the  essences,  the 
infinite. 


THE    ARYAN    RACE.* 

BY  BEV,  Q.  D.  aURLEY. 

In  the  acquisitioD  of  topographical  knowledge  it  is  greatl; 
advantageous  to  gain  a  commanding  altitude  From  which  the 
eys  can  sweep  the  whole  domain — surrey  the  area  in  its  unity. 
An  analogous  fact  obtains  in  the  domain  of  history.  It  is  a 
vast  gain  to  its  understanding  and  enjoyment  to  get  an  Eifel- 
tower  Ttew  point,  whence  not  only  the  concourse  of  Nations,  but 
also  the  Races  are  recognized  as  actors  of  related  parts  in  the 
same  drama — the  Drama  of  World  History.  Race  History 
reduces  the  characters  [dTamatU  peraonce)  to  four  or  five.  To 
follow  the  leading  character  brings  almost  the  entire  stage  and 
plot  under  review.  Such  distinctive  honor  we  think  Providence 
assigned  the  Aryans.  Or,  to  vary  the  figure,  the  study  of  a 
Race  History  is  like  following  one  of  the  Union  armies,  as  the 
Potomac  or  the  Tennessee,  in  our  Civil  War.  The  Aryan  is,  as 
we  think  our  story  proves,  the  grandest  corps  in  the  army  of 
our  battling  humanity. 

The  term  Race  has  a  double  signification.  On  account  of 
paucity  of  terms  it  has  been  appropriated  by  Ethnology  and 
linguistics.  As  employed  by  one  it  Is  not  identical  nor  com- 
mensurate with  its  use  in  the  other.  In  this  article  it  is  used 
in  the  Linguistic  sense.  The  Aryan  Race  means  the  peoples 
speaking  the  Aryan  Languages.  Eth  no  logically  they  are  em- 
braced in  the  Caucasian  Race.     There  are  two  Grand  Divisions 

•  We  are  iodebUd  to  the  followiiift  niithon.:  Dr.  O.  Schrader,  Prehbtoric 
AnUquitiM  of  the  AJ7UI  Biic-e;  Charle*  Morris,  The  Aryan  Bsce;  Max 
Hnller,  Biognphj  of  Wofda  had  Hon*  of  Ha  Axyat. 
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— ^East  and  West  Aryans.  The  East  Aryans  comprise  the 
Hindus,  Persians  and  Bactrians.  The  West  Aryans  comprise 
the  Greeks,  Romans,  Kelts,  Teutons,  Slavs. 

Kinship  Lost  and  Discovered. 

It  is  only  within  the  present  century  that  the  kinship  of  the 
above  nations  was  discovered  to  themselves.  We  read  in  an 
old  sacred  book  how  the  grandson  of  a  famous  Mesopotamian 
emigrant  traveled  alone  on  foot  from  Canaan  back  to  the  home 
of  his  grandsire ;  how,  wearied  on  reaching  the  district,  he  sat 
down  by  a  well.  A  pretty  lass  came  who  captivated  his  heart 
on  first  sight.  Inquiry  led  to  the  knowledge  they  were  cousins. 
Jacob  was  not  more  astonished  to  find  the  lovely  Rachel  at  the 
well  his  cousin  than  the  English,  after  getting  possession  of 
India  and  investigating  Sanskrit,  were  astonished  to  find  the 
Hindus  first  cousins,  that  the  ancestors  of  each  at  some  time  in 
the  dim,  dim  antiquity,  dwelt  together  as  one  tribe  and  spoke  a 
common  language.  Further  researcli  brought  to  light  the  fact 
that  Sanskrit,  Persian,  Greek,  Roman,  Keltic,  Teutonic,  Slavic 
are  all  branches  from  one  and  the  same  language.  As  a  conse- 
quence, these  nations  are  first  cousins.  Only  distance  we  would 
suppose  (and  some  not  amicable  feeling  between  certain  of  the 
cousins  adjacent)  prevented  a  rising  and  general  hand-shaking 
over  so  marvelous  a  revelation.  Long,  long  ago  it  was  when 
the  Aryan  forefathers  formed  one  community,  wondrous  the  lot 
fallen  to  East  and  West  Aryans  and  the  nations  of  each.  Noth- 
ing in  Archaeology,  however,  is  more  certain  than  their  being 
descendants  of  one  tribal  community.  Its  differentiation  into 
peoples  and  nations  is  one  of  history's  exciting  romances. 

The  Abiadne  Thread. 

The  History  of  Europe  led  student  and  investigator  alike 
back  to  a  prehistoric  era.  A  dark  abysm  of  time  lay  beyond 
the  earliest  records.  History  opened  with  Europe  populated  by 
Aryans.     There  was  a  broad  chasm  and  dark  between  the  Bible 
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seooant  of  a  primitive  dispersion  at  Babel,  and  the  emergence 
of  the  AryaD  Diaspora  into  the  light  of  secular  history.  The 
history  of  the  Aryans  was  broken,  the  connection  with  the 
origins  of  hamanity  lost,  snnken  seemingly  into  irreco?erabIe 
oblivion.  There  was  no  bridging  the  chronological  abyss  lying 
between  the  buttresses  of  Revelation  on  the  yonder  side  and  those 
of  Secular  History  on  the  hither  side.  Tb&t  was  a  void  which 
imagination — the  mind,  like  nature,  abhorring  a  vacuum — was 
left  to  611  and  by  it  was  populated  with  horrid  mythological 
creations — 

"goig«u,  hydrai  ind  chimeTaa  dire." 

But  inquisitive,  restless  man  who  ceaselessly  assaults  the  polar 
region  to  wrest  from  that  mystic  zone  its  ice-locked  secret — 
inquisitive  man  was  also  devising  the  conquest  of  this  terra  in- 
cognita of  Aryan  history.  The  problem  was  truly  perplexing. 
No  detective  ever  began  ferreting  out  a  criminal  mystery  with 
less  clue.  No  monumental  remains  or  hieroglyphics  did  these 
"  rude  forefathers  of  the  (Aryan)  hamlet  leave,"  such  as  Assyria, 
Babylonia,  Egypt  bequeathed  to  posterity.  Arcbteology,  won- 
drous handmaid  of  History,  stood  by  with  pick  and  shovel 
in  her  hands,  but  stood  idle  and  abashed.  There  was  no  work 
for  her  to  do.  Champollions  and  Smiths  with  magic  genius  for 
deciphering  sat  listless  by,  for  no  Rosetta  Stone  or  Ashnrba- 
nipal  library  of  Arya  had  they  to  exercise  their  skill.  But 
some  reminiscences  the  Aryan  forefathers  transmitted  after  alt, 
strangely  hid,  covered  over  not  with  earth,  but  covered  over  by 
the  language  accretions  of  many  centuries.  Fragments  of 
words  it  was  found  floated  down  from  those  far-off  beginnings, 
roots  of  words.  These  under  the  cross-questioning  of  Compara- 
tive Philology  began  to  divulge  a  wondrons  tale.  They  told 
what  thoughts  the  Aryan  forefathers  revolved  in  mind,  what 
objects  enlisted  their  attention,  what  vocabulary  was  then  in 
use.  From  these  data  Philology  proceeded  to  determine  their 
primitive  seat  and  state  of  civilisation. 
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Home  of  the  Abtaks. 

There  have  been  great  debatings  over  this  locality,  reminding 
one  of  the  contested  birth-place  of  Homer.  Zealous  advocates 
have  plead  laboriously  for  districts  in  Europe  and  Asia.  For- 
merly the  table-land  of  Iran  was  conceded  the  preference  of 
claim.  Max  Miiller  still  considers  the  preponderance  of  prob- 
ability in  its  favor.  Schrader,  however,  finds  the  weight  of 
probability  decidedly  in  favor  of  Russia,  up  the  valley  of  the 
Volga.  The  clue  to  the  determination  of  the  locality  is  the 
vocabulary  of  terms  employed  by  the  original  Aryans  for  fauna 
and  flora.  This  vocabulary  is  made  out  by  an  equation  of  the 
terms  through  the  various  Aryan  languages, — the  terms  common 
were  in  use  before  separation.  After  forming  the  vocabulary 
the  crucial  question  comes.  The  fauna  and  flora  and  climatic 
conditions  of  what  district  conform  nearest  to  this  vocabulary? 
As  yet  the  answer  to  the  question  is  not  decisive. 

State  of  Civilization. 

This  the  Philologist  proceeded  to  reproduce  after  the  same 
manner.  We  find  an  original  Aryan  term  for  house,  then  they 
had  houses  ;  for  wagon,  then  they  used  wagons.  Likewise,  it 
was  reasoned  as  to  food,  clothing,  social  relations,  views  about 
God  and  a  future  life.  After  sufficiently  long  research,  ex- 
hausting the  equation  of  terms  through  all  the  Aryan  lan- 
guages, the  Philologist  clapped  his  hands  and  shouted,  Eureka ! 
I  have  found  it — that  ancient  Aryan  civilization.  Though 
somewhat  over-sanguine  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  Comparative 
Philology  to  settle  fully  points  in  that  civilization,  his  elation 
is  nevertheless  justified.  Since  then  two  other  sciences  have 
cooperated  with  Linguistic  Paleontology — Comparative  Archae- 
ology and  History.  These  formed  a  "  Triple  Alliance,"  and 
by  these  three  the  work  of  reconstructing  the  old  Aryan  civi- 
lization is  jointly  prosecuted,  and  before  these  three  questions 
concerning  it  are  adjudged.  Only  an  index  summary  of  this 
civilization  is  possible  within  our  monograph. 
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There  were  three  kinds  of  dwellings :  the  dug-out,  the  hnt 
and  the  wagon.  The  modern  Aryan,  in  his  dug-out  in  Kansas 
and  Nehraska,  is  a  living  representative  in  modus  vivendi  of 
bis  prehistoric  ancestry.  Biologists  would  term  it  a  reversion 
of  type  after  thousands  of  years.  The  "  cow-boy,"  too,  had 
bis  prototype  in  the  prehistoric  Aryan,  The  primitive  Aryans 
were  "cattle  men,"  their  wealth  was  in  their  herds.  Whether 
there  were  "cattle  kings,"  is  not  yet  announced,  but  most 
probably  there  were.  While  using  the  dug-out  and  but,  when 
encamped  for  a  goodly  while,  the  Aryans  were  nomads,  and 
lived  largely  in  wagons,  movable  houses.  These  must  not  be 
misunderstood  for  the  Aryan  "  Prairie  Schooner,"  so  ubiquit- 
ous in  years  of  drought  on  the  Western  pluns.  No  ;  it  was  a 
clumsy,  log-wheeled  contrivance,  drawn  by  oxen,  upon  which 
the  head  of  the  household  transported  wife  and  children.  This 
primitive  Aryan  practiced  ^ricultnre  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
Of  domestic  animals,  he  was  familiar  with  the  cow,  sheep  and 
goat.  He  knew  the  horse ;  used  him  not  for  riding,  but  for 
meat  and  milk.  He  was  not  acquainted  with  the  pig  (we  trust 
with  advantage  to  his  habits),  nor  with  domestic  fowl.  As  to 
clothing,  these  antique  ancestors  cannot  be  given  high  eulogy 
for  their  raiment's  fine  texture,  its  beauteous  hues,  or  artistic 
make-up.  It  had  three  commendable  qualities,  however — sim- 
plicity, cheapness  and  durability.  The  common  material  was 
hides,  though  they  knew  woolen  and  linen  fabrics.  Socially, 
they  had  the  family,  the  father  absolute  monarch,  wife  and 
children  his  property.  The  relationship  was  agnatic.  Rich 
men,  Ukely,  bad  a  plurality  of  wives.  Adultery  in  the  husband 
was  lawful ;  in  the  wife,  pnoisbable  with  death.  The  bride  was 
secured  in  two  ways — porcfaaae  and  capture — vastly  different 
each  method  from  the  present,  the  reader  will  note.  We  also 
call  attention  here  to  what  ao  jadiciou  an  authority  as  Scbrader 
Bays,  concerning  the  oft-alleged  aoperior  regard  for  women 
among  the  Aryans.  He  fMb  to  ducover  its  evidence.  As  U> 
government  of  the  eommmmtj,  it  wm  deaaerstic,  tending  to 
representative govemiBiat^  m  in  o«r  BdpvMift  W'  sg^nst  tbe 
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patriarchal  system  among  Semites,  which  tended  to  monarchy. 
Concerning  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  primitive  Aryans, 
opposite  views  obtain  among  authorities.  Mliller  and  Kuhn 
hold  Mythology  is  an  old  form  of  language.  Nature  was 
viewed  as  everywhere  endowed  with  life,  and  its  powers  and  phe- 
nomena were  personified.  In  later  times  this  came  to  be  under- 
stood as  fact,  and  not  figure ;  hence  senseless  and  gross  myths. 
Those  who  hold  that  religion  as  well  as  intellect  is  an  evolution 
out  of  animal  instincts  of  course  reject  the  philological  expla- 
nation of  mythology.  Believing,  as  we  do,  that  man  is  the  pro- 
duct of  a  Divine  afflatus,  we  cannot  accept  the  atheistic  evolu- 
tionary theory  concerning  the  origin  and  earliest  religion  of 
men.  As,  however,  the  human  race,  except  in  a  chosen  few, 
everywhere  turned  to  nature-worship,  the  question  con- 
cerning the  primitive  Aryans  is,  whether  they,  in  this  prehis- 
toric era,  in  the  exercise  of  a  lively  infantile  imagination, 
personified  Nature,  or  in  idolatrous  superstition  ascribed  Divine 
attributes  to  Nature  and  rendered  it  worship.  Schrader  is  of 
the  opinion  their  language  and  cult  indicate  religious  adoration 
of  Nature ;  that  the  equation  of  religious  terms,  in  connection 
with  Nature-worship  at  the  dawn  of  the  historic  era,  is  evidence 
unimpeachable  that  at  the  earliest  date  language  brings  before 
us,  the  Aryans  deified  and  worshiped  nature-powers. 

Divisions,  Migrations,  Homes. 

Having  thus  summarily  considered  their  state  of  culture  and 
civilization,  we  hasten  to  follow  them  into  their  future  fortunes. 
We  behold  them  a  single  tribe,  on  the  plains  of  Iran  or  steppes 
of  Russia,  with  the  most  rudimentary  elements  of  civilization 
and  tribal  organization  of  simplest  democratic  form.  Whence 
they  came  to  this  common  home  and  how,  from  what  stem  of 
earlier  humanity  they  branched,  cannot  be  told.  The  date  and 
length  of  their  sojourn  in  this  common  home  is  likewise  ob- 
livion^s  property.  We  know  it  was  in  the  remote  past.  The 
Hindus  arrived  in  the  Punjab  2000-1500  B.  C.  That  was 
doubtless  a  goodly  while  after  the  original  bifurcation  into  East 
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aad  Wut  Aryans.  Thia  primeval  Aryan  tribo  oarried  in  it, 
let  u8  note  in  paasiog,  the  germ  of  a  great  future.  They  had 
no  prophet  to  predict  to  them  how  great  they  would  become. 
But  in  them,  though  in  lower  sense  than  in  the  Hebrew  tribe,  were 
all  nations  to  be  blessed.  They  were  not  a  spiritual  prieethood, 
bearing  the  Messianic  lineage  and  Ark  of  Covenant,  but  thoy 
bore  the  destiny  of  the  world's  fature  materia)  civilization, 
mental  and  social  culture,  as  the  Israelite  that  of  spiritual  ouU 
tore.  To  these  rude  anciviliied  Aryans  there  also  came  a  call 
which  said :  "  Get  you  up  oat  of  your  home,  separate  your- 
selves into  many  peoples  and  go  into  lands  which  I  will  show 
thee,  and  I  will  make  eaoh  of  you  a  great  people,  and  powerful 
nations  shall  arise  oat  of  thee."  We  do  not  say  this  was  an 
audible  call,  or  that  they  were  conscious  of  such  a  high  Divine 
vocation.  The  impulse  which  set  the  tribe  into  migratory 
motion  and  separation  may  have  been  a  very  matter-of-fact, 
business  afiair — shortage  of  pasture  for  increasing  herds,  a 
roving  impulse  not  explunable.  Bat  behind  end  through  such 
natural  agency  the  will  and  purpOM  of  the  Most  High  was  work- 
ing. So  they  divided  Id  twain,  turned  tbeir  backs  on  each 
other,  one  party  setting  tbeir  face  toward  the  rising,  the  other 
toward  the  setting  sun.  The  Eastward-bound  party  remained 
together  for  a  time  and  then  subdivided.  One  branch  turned 
southward,  and,  halting,  founded  Persia,  which  later  stooi]  at  the 
bead  of  a  World  Empire.  The  other  branch  moved  sontheaot, 
aad  on  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan  reared  a  marvelous  etvili- 
aation.  The  West  Aryans,  after  remaining  together  a  time, 
gradually  divided  into  five  branches.  The  Kelt  seems  to  have 
taken  the  vanguard  on  the  westward  march.  He  f'^ced  bis 
way  to  the  sea  and  islaods,  "  left  rade  bat  ma^ifieem  mitao' 
meuta  to  attest  aa  arehiteetural  skill,  wbieb  has  uevcr  AtaKgrU^ 
them."  (Fairbain.)  The  remainder  of  the  Wt*t  tribe  by  awl 
by  broke  into  Xorthem  aad  Southern  diviatoos ;  tW  Sordwra 
subdivided  into  TcMoa  and  Slav,  the  Soutbem  ■•*•  Omk 
Bomas.  The  Greek  aod  iUiaua,  ea<:k  in  bia  day,  ixre 
boMT  aad  bvrdea  «r  a  W4rU  Empire;  T«Mm  mi  Slav 
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divide  between  them  the  greater  part  of  the  earth.  "  There  is 
something,"  says  Fairbairn,  "  which  strangely  touches  the 
imagination/' — we  add  something  extremely  pathetic  and  that 
strangely  touches  the  heart — '^  as  we  see  those  bands  of  brothers, 
each  going  his  own  way  to  a  near  or  distant,  a  more  or  less 
glorious  destiny ;  each  carrying  a  talent  given  him  of  God, 
which  he  was  in  time  to  develop  for  himself  and  humanity. 
They  forgot  their  kinship,  were  ignorant  of  each  other's  exist- 
ence. They  met  in  later  times  as  civilized  and  barbarian^  as 
white  and  dark-skinned,  met  as  deadly  foemen  in  war's  bloody 
fray." 

Of  these  primeval  migrations  no  vestige  of  record  or  monu- 
ment remains  save  the  Linguistic.  No  saga  did  the  blue-eyed 
Norseman  sing  of  these  oldest  days  and  pilgrimage  and  leave  to 
his  posterity,  nor  Kelt  erect  a  cairn  along  the  route  inscribed 
with  runes.  No  Mizpah  stone  was  set  up  at  these  several 
leave-takings.  We  feel  justified,  however,  in  assuming  from 
conditions  that  the  marching  to  and  entering  by  each  into 
possession  of  his  own  inheritance  was  stern,  rugged  business  on 
to  the  end.  It  was  doubtless  fighting  more  or  less  as  they 
went,  if  not  with  man,  then  with  Nature,  and  conquering  as 
they  took  possession.  Wherever  they  went  they  found  peoples 
before  them  and  land  pre-empted.  The  Aryan,  however, 
''jumped  the  claim,"  a  feat  his  offspring  after  3000  years  can 
perform  with  perhaps  more  than  ancestral  agility.  These 
Aryan  tribes  did  not,  like  those  of  Israel,  co-operate  in  secur- 
ing each  his  inheritance.  Each  fought  his  way  for  himself. 
What  raids,  battles,  slaughters,  devastations  obtained  in  this 
first  great  Aryan  outflow  cannot  be  conjectured.  Perhaps  in 
many  instances  the  Lord  sent  a  '*  hornet  before  them  " — the 
terror  of  their  name  as  that  of  the  Northmen  much  later — 
which  caused  the  Aborigines  to  flee  or  surrender.  Faint 
reminiscences  of  these  aborigines  yet  obtain  in  the  Basques  of 
Spain,  Lapps  and  Finns  of  North  Europe,  Mountain  Tribes  of 
India.  It  is  assented  to  that  the  aborigines  were  largely 
assimilated.      Physical  modifications  of  ^the   Aryans   place  it 
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beyond  doubt.  It  is  debatable  whether  any  specimen  of 
the  pore  Aryan  remains.  Tbe  fair-skinned,  blue-eyed  Norse- 
man must  be  awarded  the  honor,  if  it  be  awarded  at  all. 

These  migrations  are  denominated  by  Morris  the  Aryan's 
first  outfiow.  Its  aggressive  momentum  must  have  been 
mighty  in  propulsive  force,  long  protracted.  It  ceased  only 
with  Neptune's  realm  on  the  West,  the  Ice-King's  realm  on  the 
North  of  Europe.  Nature,  not  man,  set  bounds  to  the  Aryan 
conquest.  When  history  begins,  the  Aryans,  thus  enlarged 
and  diversified,  are  in  possession  of  India,  Bactria,  Persia, 
Armenia,  Caucasus,  Media,  Asia  Minor,  all  Europe  except 
fringes  on  the  West  and  considerable  portions  on  the  North. 
Their  domain  extends  from  Farther  India  to  the  Atlantic,  an 
anbraken  line  and  compact  arena. 

Halt — Crvn,  Dbvflopmbht  and  Coltdbe. 
No  enlargement  of  this  geographical  area,  of  any  note,  took 
place  for  a  period  of  two  to  three  thousand  years.  A  variety 
of  causes — natural  and  historical — are  assigned  for  this  halt. 
Physical  obstacles  confronted  them.  With  the  resources  then 
at  command  these  can  be  proooaneed  insurmountable.  The 
Ocean  on  the  West  was  nnnavigable,  the  frozen  plains  and 
deserts  on  the  North  were  formidable,  with  do  indneement 
for  exertion  to  occupy.  Warlike  tribes  by  pressure  hail  become 
densely  massed  in  South  India  and  presented  a  phalanx  hard 
to  penetrate.  Tbe  Semites  of  Syria  and  Assyria  were  foem«M 
worthy  to  cope  with  Aryan  powers  and  in  military  art  excelled, 
80  that  they  decked  tbe  spent  waves  of  Aryan  aggreMion 
whicb  beat  against  them.  These  obstacles  conatitnte  aoffieient 
cause  on  a  natural  bans  for  tbe  Aryan  halt.  Bnt  caoses  have 
reasoDfl  behind  them.  Without  a  reacoa  the  eaoMS  for  ihiN 
Aryan  halt  wovld  not  bare  obtained.  That  reason  most  be 
Bongbt  in  a  Divine  parpoae.  God  set  bounds  ta  the  tea. 
Here  let  thy  prood  wavea  be  stayed.  So  to  the  oftr-nMrnf 
wares  of  Aryan  aggreasion.  He  said  :  Thus  far  aod  no  farther 
at    prcwni.     He    had   now   s   diCereat   enpl^yineat  for   th» 
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Aryans.  Hence  we  find  them  after  8000  years — A.  D.  1600 — 
occupying  no  wider  area  than  at  the  dawn  of  their  history. 
What  did  this  halt  mean  ?  What  were  they  doing  ?  In  the 
physical  sphere  when  a  body  with  vast  momentum  suddenly 
halts  the  tns  viva  is  not  annihilated,  but  transformed — ^motion 
becomes  heat.  So  the  Aryan  propulsive  energy  was  by  Provi- 
dence turned  into  a  different  sphere— to  the  acquisition  and 
advancement  of  their  intellectual  and  civil,  moral  and  religious 
culture.  They  became  settled  and  civilized,  enlightened  and 
refined,  Christianize<I,  striding  to  the  van  of  the  human  column 
in  Science,  Art,  Religion,  Material  Civilization.  In  short, 
these  were  their  School-Days.  Bather  wild  school  boys,  these 
Aryan  tribes  and  nations — as  Aryan  boys  at  College  even  now. 
They  fought  much  with  each  other — Persian  with  Greek, 
Greek  with  Roman,  Roman  with  Teuton,  and  innumerable 
minor  wars.  They  did  not  know  their  Aryan  kinship,  and  it 
would  not  have  made  any  difference  if  they  did.  These  were 
veritable  bull-dog  fights,  oft  from  mere  love  of  fighting.  Per- 
sian and  Greek  met  at  Marathon,  and 

'*  The  glad  earth  drank  their  blood 
On  old  Plateia'8  day." 

Alexander  fulmined  over  Greece,  hurled  his  Macedonian 
phalanx  with  thunderbolt  crash  and  shattered  to  fragments  the 
Persian  Empire.  Later  the  Roman  cohort  locked  in  death- 
grapple  with  this  phalanx — children  of  fathers  who  once  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  defending  a  common  tribe.  Rome  con- 
tinued sending  her  eagle-standards,  borne  victorious  by  stalwart 
legions,  East  and  West,  gathering  Kelt,  Teuton,  Greek,  Persian 
under  its  wings.  Goth,  Yandal  and  kindred  Teutons  poured 
a  devastating  flood  over  the  Empire.  Fierce  and  sanguinary 
were  wars  by  Norsemen,  Frank,  Saxon,  Slav.  They  fought 
also  with  Semite  neighbors.  One  would  infer  there  was  little 
study  amid  such  incessant  pugilism.  It  must  be  said,  however, 
they  were  good  students  in  those  days.  Their  wars  were  only 
diversion,   prankish  school-boy  freaks,  outbreaks  of    pent-up 
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physical  energy  (and  perhaps  diaboliBm)  that  could  find  no 
rational  outlet.  They  were  not  diverted  from  the  sorions  work 
of  study — they  gathered  np  the  elements  of  Turanian  and 
Semitic  Culture  and  CivtIizattoD,  and  then  set  themselves  to 
advancing  it  by  original  contributions.  The  Greek  genius 
developed  Mental  Science  and  Art,  the  Roman  genius  developed 
Civil  Polity  and  Jurisprudence.  The  Teuton  came  later.  At 
first  his'  boori^sh  barbarism  threatened  to  play  the  role  of  bull  in 
ohina-shop  with  the  magnificent  Gneco-Roman  Civiliiation. 
Nevertheless  after  a  thousand  years  his  cranium  had  fully  appro- 
priated their,  culture,  and  with  sturdy,  energetic  vigor  of  raiud 
and  body,  sanctified  by  the  renewing  power  of  Christianity,  he 
in  turn  took  the  van  of  Humanity's  column  and  has  led  it  with 
masterly  enterprise  and  heroism  far  on  toward  the  millennium. 
But  before  taking  up  the  results  of  the  Aryan  School-Day 
period  Jn  partial  detail  we  will  cast  a  glance  at  vacillating  con- 
testa  waged  with  Semitic  and  Turanian  Races,  restriction  of 
.  territorial  area  and  the  second  great  Aryan  outflow  or  extension. 

Artah  vs.  Sbhite  and  Toranian. 
The  first  aggression  of  Aryan  upon  Semitic  domain  in  the 
bistorio  era  wa»  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  at  the  head  of  Medes  and 
Persians.  This  Aryan  captain  conquered  Babylon  and  enlarged 
the  Aryan  domain  with  her  territory.  The  Romans  extended 
Aryan  limits  over  North  Africa.  But  with  the  empire's  fall 
and  decadence  of  civilisation  under  Teutonic  onslaught  Ayrian 
territory  suffered  an  alarming  reduction.  The  Huns  (378),  a 
Turanian  tribe,  drove  the  Qoths  before  them,  and  paired  off 
what  is  now  Slavonic  Europe.  They  penetrated  even  to  Gaul 
and  Italy,  and  at  Soissons  fought  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of 
history — decisive  whether  Aryans  or  Turanians  should  be 
masters  of  Europe.  Hnngary  was  lefi  as  a  permanent  foot- 
print of  their  irrsptton.  This  was  one  of  the  satanic  spewings 
as  a  river  by  which  the  Mrpeot  sought  to  sweep  the  son -woman 
from  the  earth  (It«T.  12:  15).  In  the  Chnrcfaea  of  Italy 
the  Ijtany  arose,  "  8»T*  as,  O  Qod,  and  deliver  as  from  the 
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Huns.'*  Next  the  Arabians,  a  Semitic  people,  had  a  colossal 
ground-swell  in  Mohammedanism  (640-700).  It  rolled  along 
resistless  and  overwhelming,  drove  Aryans  from  Syria  and  North 
Africa,  brought  Persia  and  Spain  under  Semitic  domain; 
Another  Turanian  onset  under  Genghis  Khan  (1218),  slashed 
off  India  and  a  great  part  of  Russia  from  Arja.  Lastly  the 
Turks  (1450),  another  Turanian  tribe  and  also  part  of  Islam, 
supplanted  Semitic  rule  in  Persia,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Armenia, 
captured  Eastern  Europe  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean. 

With  this  posture  of  the  races,  the  middle  ages  of  Europe 
closed.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that  this  was  a  dark  season  for 
Arya.  Her  geographical  area  was  reduced  one-half.  It  seemed 
as  though  the  Aryans  had  spent  their  day  and  played  their  part 
on  the  world-stage  and  were  destined  to  retire.  Many  were 
ready  to  exclaim,  Ichabod.  A  mighty  contraction  of  territory 
had  befallen  them,  many  of  Arya's  children  were  sighing  under 
a  foreign  yoke.  As  the  darkening  shadows  kept  closing  in  upon 
her  and  the  pall  became  darker  and  denser  it  seemed  as  though 
for  Arya  the  endless  night  had  come.  But  it  was  not  so;  this  was 
not  night,  but  an  eclipse.  Her  children,  like  Israel's  in  Babylon, 
would  be  ransomed  from  their  captivity.  No  Great  Unknown 
like  the  II.  Isaiah  was  there,  however,  for  Arya,  to  speak  high 
words  of  cheer  and  answer  the  cry,  "  Watchman,  what  of  the 
night?"  with  soul-comforting  message,  **The  morning  cometh." 
But  the  morning  came,  and  she  was  glad. 

In  the  counsels  of  eternity,  God  proposed  another  era  of 
expansion  for  the  Aryan  race.  A  call  came  to  Arya  which 
said,  ^^  Enlarge  the  place  of  thy  tent  and  let  them  stretch  forth 
the  curtains  of  thy  habitations.  Spare  not,  lengthen  thy  cords 
and  strengthen  thy  stakes,  for  thou  shalt  spread  abroad  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left."  So  Arya  arose  at  God's  summons, 
and  empowered  with  God's  might  went  forth  a  second  time  con- 
quering and  to  conquer,  invincible  and  irresistible.  An  era  of 
expansion  began  with  modern  times  which  has  rolled  on  and  on 
and  reached  its  climax  in  our  day  by  encircling  the  globe,  land 
and  sea.    This  expansive  movement  had  one  point  of  beginning 
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in  Spain,  where  surviving  Aryans  set  shout  recovering  thoir 
peninsula  by  expelling  the  Arab  Moors.  They  perse vereil  until 
the  "last  sigh  of  the  Moor"  was  heaved  as  be  bade  a  reluctant 
farewell  to  the  land  of  silver  mist  and  golden  grain.  Coincident 
with  the  revival  of  Aryan  aggression  in  Spain,  the  Papacy,  aa 
the  head  of  Aryan  Europe,  which  was  now  the  staunch  dofcniler 
of  the  Cross,  roused  the  nations  to  a  herculean  effort  to  wrest 
the  Holy  Lanil  from  infidel  hands.  Thegeographicul  gain  here, 
however,  was  small,  and  even  that  temporary ;  hut  it  served  a 
purpose  as  a  general  muster  of  Arya  under  the  banner  of  the 
Cross.  An  Aryan  Christendom  now  stood  against  the  Crescent 
and  felt  stirred  to  conquest  of  the  world  for  Christ.  In  another 
corner  of  Europe,  Russia  began  re-asserting  with  force  her  right 
to  that  original  Aryan  domain.  With  the  sturdy  strength  of 
the  northern  bear  she  kept  pushing  the  Turk  back  and  back,  and 
ere  this  wonid  have  pushed  him  out  of  Europe  had  not  jealousy 
of  Aryan  nations  interfered.  Hungary  was  in  part  colonized 
again  by  Aryans,  and  the  Magyars  are  fully  asHimiliktcd  into 
Arya  and  Christianity.  The  Aryans  of  India,  reinforced  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  reclaimed  that  peninsula  from  Semite  control. 
So  a  goodly  part  of  the  territory  lost  to  Semite  and  Turanian 
is  again  Aryan  possession. 

The  second  Aryan  outflow,  however,  consists  not  chiefly  in 
the  recovery  of  tost  ground.  The  attention  of  the  Aryani  was 
directed  by  Providence  to  another  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  there 
its  main  expansion  took  place.  An  Aryan  sea-captain,  near  tbi; 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  dreamed  a  beautiful  day-ilream. 
The  time  bad  come  he  thought  for  Aryans  to  disregard  Neptune's 
imperial  mandate  which  halted  his  forefathers  200  years  pre- 
TJoiuly  on  the  Atlantic  shore.  The  time  he  thought  liail  arrireil 
to  annex  this  sea  to  Arya's  domain  and  tolve  the  mystery  of  the 
western  flood.  The  marmur  of  the  waves  breskiug  on  thf 
shores  of  Weat«m  Europe  whispered  Mer«(t  U  Uc  car,  Hystii- 
Toices  coming  from  far  called  kim  to  vnx^-r  the  v«]  aii'l  wjlre  tb'- 
mystery  siiroading  these  vast  wmttr*.  Il«  naiuni  fonJt  i 
the  veiled  realm,  and  mirabile  vint.'     Uc.fi 
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ensconced  in  the  ocean's  broad  breast.  Saul  set  oat  to  find  his 
father^s  asses  and  foand  a  kingdom  instead.  Columbus  set  oat 
to  find  a  route  to  India  and  found  a  hemisphere.  This  new 
world  the  Aryans  at  once  claimed.  European  nations  rushed 
across  the  Atlantic  and  into  it  pell-mell,  a  la  mode  later  Aryans 
on  Oklahoma  and  Cherokee  strip.  The  Western  Continent 
became  Aryan  domain. 

This  with  other  possessions  in  Europe  and  Asia  might  seem 
sufficient  for  one  race.  But  after  appropriating  this  fully  in 
400  years  his  whetted  appetite  led  the  Aryan  to  look  around  for 
new  expansive  enterprise.  The  sea  was  his  because  he  first 
sailed  the  great  deep.  Then  of  course  the  islands  in  it  were 
his  also — some  of  them,  as  Australia  and  Borneo,  no  insignificant 
patches  for  farming  and  pasturage.  Surely  this  oaght  to  suffice. 
The  commercial  fraternity  thought  Northern  Africa  needed 
better  governmental  supervision.  Who  could  do  it  so  well  as 
the  Aryan  ?  He  told  the  impudent  and  incompetent  Turk  to 
leave  and  assumed  charge  de  affaires :  England  took  Egypt, 
France  and  Spain  looked  after  the  remainder  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast.  The  Russian  looked  after  Northern  Asia,  and 
gradually  the  Slav  extended  his  possessions  to  the  Pacific.  The 
same  Aryan  agent  served  quit  notice  on  the  Turk  in  Bulgaria; 
Servia  and  the  Balkan  State  are  under  Aryan  control.  Looking 
over  the  globe  the  Aryans  saw  real  estate  was  becoming  scarce 
in  the  market.  The  only  people  who  had  any  to  dispose  of  were 
the  Africans.  The  Aryan  had  previously  invested  in  some  out- 
lying lots  of  Africa,  the  Mediterranean  shore,  the  west  coast, 
the  southern  projection.  These  investments  led  to  desire  for 
more.  So,  calling  a  meeting  of  the  European  Branch  of  the 
Aryan  Real  Estate  Board,  it  was  decided  useless  to  purchase  in 
small  lots — they  would  as  a  Board  buy  the  entire  African  farm 
and  afterwards  divide  it  among  themselves.  This  colossal  real 
estate  transaction  is  only  recent.  So  Africa  has  passed  under 
the  control  of  the  Aryans.  They  have  control  therefore  of 
Europe,  the  two  Americas,  Africa,  the  Islands  of  the  Sea  and 
the  Sea  itself,  with  a  large   share  in  Asia:   India,  Siberia^ 
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Bnrmah,  Cochin  China.  This  is  the  second  expansive  cycle, 
following  the  prehistoric.  We  lack  the  gift  of  prophecy  and 
will  not  venture  any  predictions  as  to  whether  the  maximum  is 
now  reaofaed.  But  the  Aryan  type  of  civilization  seems  destined 
for  the  whole  family  of  man.  All  people  are  either  the  wards 
or  volantary  pupils  of  the  Aryans.  From  their  hands  they 
learn  science,  arts,  material  inventions,  and,  highest  of  all,  the 
true  religion. 

Aryan  Cdltubb. 
The  Aryans  have  many  points  of  superior  excellence  beside 
that  of  territorial  aggrandisement.  Were  they  nothing  more 
than  Land- Grabbers,  who  in  the  competition  for  earthly  pos- 
sessions deftly  outwitted  or  ruffianly  bullied  their  neighbors, 
and  took  possefision,  we  would  not  rehearse  this  story.  But  the 
Aryans  excel  in  all  that  pertains  to  progress  toward  the  goal 
of  human  history,  and  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  solution  of 
humanity's  problems.  In  Art,  Science,  Literature,  Philosophy, 
Material  Industries,  Spiritual  Culture,  the  Aryan  Race  are  as 
far  in  advance  as  in  Real  Estate  accumulation.  We  referred  to 
a  long  period  (2000  to  8000  years)  when  Aryan  aggressiveness  for 
territorial  extension  slumbered.  Those  years  as  mentioned  were 
fruitful  in  civil,  intellectual  and  spiritual  culture.  They  were 
taking  lessons  from  abroad  wherever  instruction  could  be  secured. 
They  were  apt  learners,  soon  were  wiser  than  all  their  teachers. 
They  became  largely  a  self-taught,  or  more  properly  a  God- 
taught  people.  The  Light  of  the  World  it  was,  the  Logos,  who 
illuminated  the  intellect  uf  Philoaopher,  Artist,  Poet.  Intel- 
lectually the  Aryans  rank  highest  in  mankind,  catching  the 
rudimentary  germs  from  others,  they  developed  the  rudiments 
into  magnificent  systems. 

LiTBBATUBX. 

Take  Literature,  the  f  xprcssion  of  subliuest,  j^raiidest,  most 

beautiful  thonghts  in   most  extjuisito  diction,  ttucli  a  literature 

as  is  now  largely  the  menial  alimBnBtrioa  of  enliglitened  nations, 

luxurious  aod  ridi  as  the  fabledj^fl^HK^  the  gods — a  litora- 
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ture  into  which  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  the  Good,  from  the 
entire  domain  of  thought,  are  gathered  like  a  storehouse  of 
gems  from  mines  of  Golconda,  and  presented  in  a  setting  that  real- 
izes the  proverb :  Apples  of  gold  in  baskets  of  silver ; — where  is 
that  found  ?  There  is  but  little  in  the  Classic  department  out- 
side the  Aryan  Race.  What  is  termed  Literature  in  ancient 
Babylonia  and  Egypt  is  so  termed  for  accommodation's  sake. 
And  so  of  China.  Scholars  who  have  examined  these  report 
them  far  below  the  Classic  standard.  The  excerpts  given  us 
are  sufficient  demonstration.  Antiquarian  interest  lends  them 
value.  They  are  the  juvenile  and  youthful  efforts  of  the  humati 
mind.  One  literary  work  and  one  alone  in  Semitic  and  Tura- 
nian touches  the  Aryan  level — the  Oracles  of  God  in  Hebrew. 
These  holy  seers  spoke  borne  along  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
Israelites  retain  the  unique  honor  of  giving  to  the  world  a 
volume  which  forever  retains  the  peerless  title:  The  Book 
(6  Bc^Xo^).  But  leaving  out  that  when  we  inquire  for  a  Plato, 
Homer,  Eschylus,  Virgil,  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Shakespeare, 
Goethe,  Milton,  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  literary 
world,  with  an  innumerable  host  of  secondary  stars  stellated  about 
them,  poets,  historians,  essayists,  in  Greek,  Roman,  English, 
German,  French,  Italian  ; — we  ask  for  them  in  vain  outside 
the  Aryans.  Aryan  minds  conceived  the  thoughts  that  breathe, 
Aryan  lips  framed  and  uttered  the  burning  words  which  con- 
stitute the  glory  of  the  human  intellect  in  Literature.  In  their 
Classics  alone  is  found  the  full  apocalypse  of  the  soul's  passions. 
The  Muse  of  Literature  had  her  home  among  the  Aryans. 

Art. 

Pass  along  to  the  realm  of  Art,  of  Beauty,  where  the  imagi- 
nation and  artistic  skill  of  man  come  into  miniature  rivalry  with 
God's  artistic  handiwork  as  He  molded  created  matter  into  gaioly 
forms  and  clothed  with  goodly  adorning.  Ask  where  are  artists 
who,  dipping  pencil  in  colors,  have  on  canvas  reproduced  God's 
glories  of  firmament  and  landscape,  of  rose  and  human  face 
divine?     Where  artists  whose   plastic  skill  with  hammer  and 
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chisel  on  cold  marble  vied  with  Divine  handiwork  in  realizing 
the  human  form^  or  with  hands  on  harp  have  gathered  up  the 
harmonies  of  creation  and  poured  them  forth  in  floods  of  sym- 
phony that  ravish  mind  and  heart  ?  Where  in  Architecture — 
termed  frozen  Music — has  obtained  the  creative  imagination 
that  reared  fane  and  palace  resembling  in  perspective  cloudland 
domes  and  starry  vistas,  drawing  travelers  from  distant  lands 
and  riveting  admiring  gaze  from  multitudes,  awing  infidel  into 
adoration  ?  Where  were  those  Bards,  who  touched  their  harp 
and  nations  heard  entranced,  whose  sublime  melodies  roll  on 
undying  down  the  ages?  Apeiles,  Phidias,  Angelo,  Dante, 
Beethoven,  Handel,  Wagner,  Tennyson — all  are  Aryans.  Music 
is  a  modern  Art  and  is  all  Aryan  copyright.  In  the  Arts  other 
Races  never  passed  beyond  the  rude,  vast,  grotesque.  Art 
made  her  home  with  the  Aryans. 

Science. 

"The  world  of  science,"  says  Morris,  ''is  almost  entirely  an 
Aryan  world.  True,  contributions  have  been  made  to  Science 
from  Semitic  sources,  as  the  Babylonian  Calendar,  Arabic 
Science  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Mongolians  of  China  have 
also  Mathematics  independently.  But  if  we  ask  Natural 
Science  whose  coffers  now  are  full  to  overflowing  and  which, 
like  the  Kich  Man,  must  pull  down  her  storehouses  and  build 
larger — ask  her  :  What  people  brought  you  these  treasures  ? 
Her  answer  will  be — the  Aryans.  Ask  Zoology — Who  mar- 
shalled the  whole  animal  creation  in  their  ranks  of  orders,  fam- 
ilies, genera,  species  and  gave  them  names — who  put  into  the 
hands  of  mankind  a  transcript  of  the  classification  in  the  Divine 
plan  as  to  the  Animal  Kingdom  7  Zoology  will  point  her  finger 
to  Aristotle,  Cuvier,  Agazziz,  Darwin — all  Aryans.  Ask  Bot- 
any :  Who  arranged  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  into  a  beautiful 
parterre,  came  forth  from  private  conference  in  the  secret  coun- 
sel chamber  of  the  Almighty  with  an  authentic  transcript  of 
His  ideal  classification  of  the  Plant  World?  Botany  will 
point   her   finger   to   LinnsBus,    Brown,   Candolla^    Gray — all 
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Aryans.  Ask  AstroDomj  :  Who  has  been  the  Colambus  of  the 
Heavens,  gone  out  into  the  blue  deeps  of  infinite  space  and 
there  discovered  not  one  world^  but  millions  and  millions  ?  Who 
has  thought  God's  thoughts  after  Him  as  expressed  in  the 
system  and  laws  of  the  universe  ?  Astronomy  will  point  her 
finger  to  Copernicus,  Galileo,  Kepler,  Newton,  Herschel — all 
Aryans.  Ask  Geology :  Who  has  taken  this  material  globe  as 
a  mystic  scroll  rolled  together,  its  strata  written  on  within  and 
without,  sealed  that  no  one  could  open,  and  has  prevailed  to 
open — by  Divine  illumination  of  intellect  then  read  therefrom 
the  Story  of  Creation  in  God's  own  handwriting — a  story  col- 
lateral to  and  corroborative  of  that  in  the  Hebrew  Oracles? 
Geology  will  point  her  finger  to  Lyell,  Hugh  Miller,  Murchi- 
son,  Hitchcock — all  Aryans.  In  short,  the  Aryans  are  the 
acknowledged  teachers  of  mankind  in  Natural  Science. 

Inventivb  Genius.  • 

Pass  on  to  inventive  genius  in  human  nature,  the  wondrous 
talisman  whose  feats  of  reality  far  surpass  imagination's  dreams 
in  Arabian  Nights — the  genius  which  is  Aladdin's  lamp  and 
magic  ring,  etc.,  all  in  one — where  has  that  genius  flowered  and 
fruited?  To  whom  was  the  key  into  Nature's  arcana  donated, 
secrets  that  revolutionized  the  relations  of  man  to  Nature,  that 
raised  him  from  a  cowering  subject  to  a  triumphant  lord, 
whose  high  behests  she  implicitly  obeys  ?  Again  the  answer  is, 
To  the  Aryans.  The  genius  that  invented  steamship  and  loco- 
motive, captured  and  tamed  the  lightning,  making  it  errand- 
boy  and  draft-horse,  that  called  into  being  and  service  Printing 
Press  scattering  leaves  of  knowledge  like  leaves  of  autumn, 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  enabling  antipodes  to  whisper  as 
though  mouth  was  placed  to  ear;  the  genius  that  harnesses 
elements  and  rides  in  kingly  palaces  across  continents  and  seas 
in  few  days,  that  rears  colossal  factories  and  has  them  weave 
his  fabrics  and  manufacture  his  implements;  that  in  brief  made 
the  earth  a  ''new  earth"  for  man  to  live  on — that  genius  is  an 
Aryan  possession. 
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Christian  Civilization. 

The  greiitest  glory  of  the  Aryans,  however,  is  not  their 
becoming  civil  rulers  of  the  nations,  nor  commercial  activity, 
nor  Science,  Art,  Inventions  and  Material  Industries.  Their 
greatest  glory  and  highest  mission  is  their  becoming  the  stand- 
ard-bearers of  the  Cross,  the  propagators  of  our  Holy  Chris- 
tian faith — the  Religion  of  the  Son  of  God.  When  the  Eternal 
Son,  through  whom  all  things  were  created,  in  whom  all  things 
consist,  became  incarnate  for  us  men  and  our  salvation,  finished 
the  work  of  our  Redemption  and  ascended  to  the  right  hand  of 
the  Majesty  on  High — when  He  asked  of  men — Who  will 
become  the  heralds  of  the  Glad  Tidings,  carry  to  conquest  and 
victory  the  Qross  as  the  standard  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
upon  earth  ? — the  Semite  Jew  answered  with  a  heavy  curse — 
"  Not  L*'  The  Grseco-Roman  Aryan,  standing  at  a  distance, 
but  hearing  the  summons,  answered — ^"  Here  am  I,  send  me." 
He  was  sent  and  he  went.  The  Graeco-Roman  bore  the  Cross 
first  to  victory  of  the  World  Empire.  Next  the  Teutonic 
Aryans  became  the  stout  and  stalwart  heroes  of  the  Cross. 
They  are  now  carrying  the  name  of  Jesus  and  the  salvation  in 
that  Name  to  earth's  remotest  bounds  and  to  every  kindred  tribe 
and  tongue.     It  is  through  their  agency 

The  morning  light  is  breaking, 

The  darknew  disappears, 
The  sons  of  earth  are  waking, 

To  penitential  tears, 

in  long  benighted  lands.  Christian  Civilization  through  their 
energetic  aggressiveness  is  brought  to  every  people — indeed  is 
forced  upon  them  nolens  volens.  The  Aryan  chose  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  first  and  all  the  blessings  of  World-civilization  have 
become  his  likewise.  As  the  King  of  Glory  looks  upon  the 
earth  and  sees  the  Aryans  vigorously  pressing  the  conquest  of 
Nature,  bringing  her  powers  into  servitude,  peering  into  her 
mysteries — while  He  blesses  them  in  this  and  in  spreading  Civil 
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Liberty  and  Constitutional  Government,  we  feel  confident  no 
department  of  Aryan  enterprise  is  to  Him  so  dear  as  that  of 
carrying  the  Gospel  into  the  realms  of  darkness  and  spiritual 
death — ^that  Gospel  which  sheds  heavenly  benedictions  on  life 
here  and  casts  radiancy  of  hope  on  life  hereafter.  And  while 
confident  that  it  is  He  who  anoints  Aryan  Statesmen,  Scien- 
tists and  Inventors  with  the  manifold  gifts  of  the  Spirit  and 
blesses  their  several  missions,  we  feel  assured  on  no  Aryan 
contingent  does  He  gaze  with  such  benignant  countenance  as 
on  the  Ten  Thousand  Missionaries  who  are  following  His  own 
footsteps  in  ministering  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men.  The 
greatest  achievement  of  the  Aryans  is  not  their  developing  and 
gathering  the  treasures,  riches  and  glory  of  earth,  but  their 
bringing  these  into  the  New  Jerusalem  and  laying  them  at  the 
feet  of  Him  who  is  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  The 
crowning  glory  of  the  Aryans  is  that  of  superintending  and 
leading  the  races  of  mankind  as  they  are  bringing  forth  the 
royal  diadem  and  crowning  Jesus  Lord  of  all.  When  this 
is  done  they  will  receive  the  commendation — "  Well  done, 
good   and   faithful   servant,  enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 


VI. 
MODERNIZING  CHRISTIANITY. 

BT   REV.    MAUKIOE   O.  HANSEN. 

The  first  of  the  two  words  of  this  title  is  not,  as  the  gram- 
marians say,  a  participial  adjective,  but  the  present  participle  of 
the  active  transitive  verb  to  modernize,  and  it  implies  an  agent 
or  agents.  The  second  is  not  meant  simply  to  distinguish  the 
religion  of  which  the  Lord  Jesus  is  the  Founder  from  those 
that  bear  the  names  of  Mohammed  and  Buddha,  but  as  desig- 
nating the  teaching,  the  management,  the  worship,  and  the 
requirements  of  the  first,  upon  the  basis  of  the  instructions  of 
the  whole  Bible,  and  as  represented  by  the  association  of  which 
Christ  is  the  Head.  The  two  words  together  describe  the  topic 
we  propose  to  consider  to  be  the  attempt  to  set  forth  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  religion  in  accordance  with  the  form  of 
thought  and  its  expression  in  vogue  at  present ;  to  adapt  the 
cultus  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the  customs  and  usages  of 
the  age;  to  conduct  the  government  of  the  Church  upon  the 
principle  of  the  broad,  so-called  prudence  and  expedience  of  the 
day ;  and  to  adjust  the  rules  of  conduct  enjoined  upon  His  fol- 
lowers by  Christ  and  exemplified  by  Him  in  His  walk  among  men, 
and  by  prophets  and  apostles,  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of 
the  times  which  boasts  of  progress,  liberality  and  humanitar- 
ianism. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  certain  circumstances 
which  need  only  be  mentioned  unto  the  recognition  of  tirem  as 
solid  arguments  in  support  of  the  statement  that  the  moderniz- 
ing of  Christianity,  when  of  the  right  kind,  might  even  be 
viewed   as   an   imperative   duty  the  evasion  of  which  by  the 
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Church  of  Christ  brings  upon  her  the  burden  of  great  guilt. 
For  what  is  the  perpetual  obligation  upon  the  Church  if  it  be 
not  that,  according  to  the  command  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  she  ^^go 
into  all  the  world  and  proclaim  the  Gospel  to  every  creature"? 
The  obligation  unto  this  proclamation  is,  in  the  language  of  the 
mathematician,  an  invariable  quantity,  and  it  bears  without  lim- 
itation as  to  time.  Hence,  not  only  is  the  Church  not  to  cease 
bringing  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  but  she  is  also  to  make  it 
accessible  to  every  creature.  This  is  done  in  one  way  by  pre- 
senting the  Gospel  to  the  people  to  which  she  brings  it,  in  that 
people's  vernacular.  She  would  not  meet  her  responsibility  by 
taking  the  Bible  to  the  inhabitants  of  darkest  Africa  in  the 
form  it  is  in  the  Hebrew  Scripture,  the  Septuagint,  the  Vul- 
gate, and  the  Greek  New  Testament.  She  must  make  it  acces- 
sible to  them  by  offering  it  to  them  in  their  own  speech.  St. 
Paul  uses  this  reasoning  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians: 
'^Even  things  without  life  giving  sound,  whether  pipe  or  harp, 
except  they  give  a  distinction  in  the  sounds,  how  shall  it  be 
known  what  is  piped  or  harped?  .  .  .  Except  ye  utter  by  the 
tongue  words  easy  to  be  understood,  how  shall  it  be  known 
what  is  spoken,  for  ye  shall  speak  into  the  air  .  .  .  If  I  know 
not  the  meaning  of  the  voice,  I  shall  be  unto  him  that  speaketh 
a  barbarian,  and  he  that  speaketh  shall  be  a  barbarian  unto  me. 
...  If  I  pray  in  an  unknown  tongue  my  spirit  prayeth,  but 
my  understanding  is  unfruitful.  What  is  it  then?  I  will  pray 
with  the  spirit,  and  I  will  pray  with  the  understanding  also.  .  . 
Else  when  thou  shalt  bless  with  the  spirit,  how  shall  he  that 
occupieth  the  room  of  the  unlearned  say  Amen  at  thy  giving  of 
thanks,  seeing  he  understandeth  not  what  thou  sayest?"  The 
propriety,  nay,  the  wisdom  of  this  in  reference  to  its  applica- 
tion to  the  matter  of  rendering  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the 
various  dialects  of  the  earth,  is  readily  admitted;  but,  should  it 
not  be  recognized  also  in  the  matter  of  ^presenting  the  thoughts 
of  the  Bible,  when  clothed  in  a  particular  dialect,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  may  become  accessible  to  the  minds  of  the  people 
using  that  dialect^  and  at  the  period   in  that  people's  history 
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when  such  proclamation  of  Bible-thoughts  is  made  to  it?  It  is 
a  well-known  experience  of  missionaries  that  frequently,  when 
seeking  to  preach  to  a  certain  nation  in  that  nation's  vernacu- 
lar, they  suddenly  discover  that  there  is  no  term  therein  that  is 
adapted  to  express  a  particular  Bible-thought.  What  do  they? 
They  make  that  thought  accessible  to  their  hearers  by  para- 
phrasing it  in  their  language  by  means  of  conceptions  which 
conform  to  their  mode  of  thinking  and  their  mental  peculiari- 
ties. In  so  far  the  missionary  modernizes  Christianity,  or  the 
system  of  gospel-teaching  which  is,  as  before  stated,  a  part  of 
that  which  the  term  Christianity  designates. 

The  same  argument  that  justifies  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  every  known  tongue  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  also  a 
certain  circumlocution  in  the  presentation  of  its  contents  when- 
ever the  circumstance  of  a  defective  vernacular  demands  it,  so 
that  the  Word  of  God  may  find  its  way  to  the  intellect,  the 
conscience,  and  the  heart  of  the  hearer,  may  be  advanced  in 
support  of  a  revision  of  a  translation  in  a  time  when  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  critical  study  of  the  languages 
in  which  Holy  Scripture  originally  was  given  to  man ;  and  also 
the  adoption  of  the  manner  of  setting  forth  the  truth  that  shall 
prove  most  successful  in  reaching  the  understanding  and  the 
emotions  in  an  age  when,  as  the  result  of  the  progress  of  the 
human  race  in  civilization,  of  the  natural  development  of  hu- 
manity, and  of  the  immense  advance  constantly  making  in  the 
sciences,  not  only  are  the  local  habitations  of  millions  different 
from  those  of  the  peoples  among  which  the  Bible  had  its  origin, 
but  the  environments  and  conditions  of  life  of  millions  are 
wholly  diverse ;  each  of  these  two  facts  modifying,  to  a  larger 
degree  than  can  be  conceived,  the  intellectual  and  the  emotional 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  multitude,  even  though  they  are  in  them- 
selves realities  which  may  be  viewed  as,  to  use  once  more  a 
phraseology  borrowed  ffom  the  algebraist,  variable  quantities. 
A  preacher  cannot  afford  to  ignore  what  in  the  course  of  centu- 
ries appears  under  changing  aspects  if  he  would  bring  home  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  most  closely  to  those  whose  mental  attitudes 
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and  feelings  are  shaped  by  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  locality 
and  in  the  age  in  which  Providence  has  cast  their  lot.  Shoald 
not  preachers  be  permitted^  nay,  may  they  not  sometimes  feel 
impelled,  by  the  application  of  Wisdom  from  above,  to  modernize 
the  presentation  of  Bible-truth,  in  so  far  that  they  oflFer,  with 
the  Bible-language  in  which  it  is  set  forth,  appropriate  illustra- 
tions and  paraphrases,  while  they  carefully  avoid  all  injudicious 
and  presumptuous  substitutions  for  it?  Upon  the  recognition 
of  that  which  renders  such  an  inquiry  most  pertinent,  the  claim, 
*  arising  from  the  disposition  of  having  Christianity  as  broadly 
available  as  the  condition  of  the  human  need  of  its  instructions 
is  a  universal  one,  was  made  in  Central  Europe  during  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  the  effect  that,  where  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  clearer  apprehension  of  their  true 
meaning,  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  might  be  lifted,  for  western 
hearers,  from  their  Oriental  vestments,  and  thus  for  them  be 
placed  upon  the  ground  of  a  broader  humanity.  A  claim  of 
this  kind  was  made  by  such  men  as  Lavater,  the  eminent  physi- 
ognomist, theologian,  preacher  and  hymnologist.  Acting  upon 
it,  in  the  attempt  to  put  European  thought-form  in  an  Eastern 
dress,  he  published  a  number  of  proverbs  as  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  might  possibly  have  spoken  them.  The  Swiss  Pfenninger 
also,  in  the  same  direction,  wrote  a  Christian  romance,  entitled 
Jewish  Letters,  in  which  he  made  the  men  and  women,  of  the 
time  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  write  letters  to  each  other,  in  a  strain 
similar  to  that  which  characterized  the  correspondence  of  senti- 
mental people  of  his  own  age  and  country.  The  aim  of  these 
authors  was  to  educate  the  readers  of  their  works  up  to  the 
ability  to  discern,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Western  continent 
and  a  modern  age,  Bible-truth  intended  for  all  men,  in  all  times, 
and  in  all  places,  though  clothed  in  language  peculiar  to  the 
East,  or  even  cast  in  an  Oriental  outline  of  form. 

Since  the  word  Christianity,  in  its  wider  signification,  covers 
also  the  idea  of  the  cult  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  inquiry: 
Whether  a  call  for  its  modernization  can  arise,  and,  if  so, 
whether  it  may  be  heeded? — is  not  out  of  place  here.     That 
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the  forms  of  worship,  the  outward  instruments  bj  means  of 
which  it  is  conducted,  the  visible  and  audible  vehicles,  or  exprep- 
sions  of  it,  also  are  variable  quantities,  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
some  of  the  distinctions  between  the  sects  into  which  Christen- 
dom is  divided.  If  they  be  in  their  nature  variable,  may  they 
not  be  varied  to  suit  locality,  time  and  circumstances,  so  long 
as  the  spirit  of  worship  be  not  absent,  and  the  particular  forn* 
of  cult  selected  for  its  expression,  do  not  weaken  or  fetter  that 
spirit.  Lay,  on  the  contrary,  enlarge  devotion  and  impart  to  it  a 
greater  soaring  power?  The  Church  of  Christ  of  this  age  wor- 
ships her  Head  and  Redeemer  under  conditions  vastly  different 
from  those  which  existed  when  only  one  century  had  passed 
away  since  her  Master's  return  heavenward.  And  even  in  this 
same  age  what  a  difference  between  the  environment  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  part  of  the  Church  established  in  tropical 
countries,  and  those  of  the  part  which  is  located  under  the 
Arctic  zone!  Is  not  a  modernization  of  the  cult  of  the  Church, 
to  suit  a  peculiar  condition  of  things,  sometimes  a  necessity  ? 
If  the  use  of  clerical  vestments  instead  of  the  merely  secular 
garb  for  pastors  while  performing  their  official  duties ;  that  of 
a  pool  in  the  pulpit-platform  instead  of  the  living,  flowing  natu- 
ral stream;  that  of  the  organ's  solemn  peal  to  aid  and  to  guide 
the  human  voice  in  songs  of  praise ;  that  of  bread  in  the  form 
of  a  wafer  instead  of  that  of  irregularly  broken  fragments ;  that 
of  individual  communion-cups  instead  of  the  single  chalice  from 
which  all  partake, — the  use  of  these  several  things,  and  of  many 
others,  for  those  employed  in  former  times,  or  in  other  countries, 
or  in  different  circumstances,  and  all  these  that  have  been  al- 
luded to,  mentioned  simply  in  the  way  of  illustration,  not  in  the 
way,  either  of  endorsement,  or  of  deprecation,  are  more  helpful 
to,  and  promoting  church-worship,  it  would  seem  as  though 
there  possibly  might  be  a  plea  in  behalf  of  the  right  kind  of 
innovation  upon  previous  usages,  and  a  modernizing  of  Chris- 
tianity within  the  proper  limits.  Within  the  proper  limits. 
These  words  are  emphatic.  They  express  in  what  exists  the 
effective  protection  against  the  conversion  of  that  which  so  far 
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has  been  suggested  in  favor  of  a  modernizing  process,  into  an 
enormous  and  a  most  deplorable  evil.  The  peril  lies  in  the 
excess.  There  is*  a  line  which  the  modernizing  spirit  must  not 
cross.  There  is  a  restriction  upon  it  which  it  must  not  presume 
to  ignore. 

There  are  two  things  which  should  confine  the  efforts  at 
modernization  within  the  bounds  of  propriety,  even  when  these 
efforts  are  made  for  a  laudable  purpose.  These  are,  first,  the 
directing  authority  of  God's  Word  in  reference  to  everything 
embraced  under  the  title  Christianity,  upon  which  it  makes 
explicit  utterance;  second,  the  ever-binding  requirement  of  the 
law  of  Christian  expedience  in  reference  to  those  matters  which, 
though  highly  important  in  their  very  connection  with  Chris- 
tianity, yet  belong  to  the  non-essentials.  And,  indeed,  how 
oould  the  modernization  of  Christianity  possibly  reach  its 
avowed  aim  of  rendering  the  Christian  religion  accessible  to  the 
understanding  and  the  emotions  of  the  whole  human  race,  for 
the  amelioration  of  its  condition  and  its  future  redemption,  if 
the  Word  of  God,  stable  and  unchangeable  as  the  hills,  and  the 
imperative  demand  of  a  Christian  expedience,  were  not  allowed 
a  due  guiding  and  restraining  force  7  Instead  of  success  attend- 
ing such  an  experiment  as  that,  the  completeness  of  the  failure 
would  testify  to  its  utter  folly.  If  the  modernization  of  Chris- 
tianity within  proper  limits  be  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  in 
one  direction,  the  transgression  over  these  limits  in  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  two  indispensable  things  just  mentioned,  would  be 
the  swing  of  the  pendulum  in  the  opposite  direction  whh  such 
violence  as  to  break  the  connection.  The  controlling  and  bal- 
ancing weight  having  fallen  away,  the  entire  machinery  of  the 
time-piece  is  unhinged  and  thrown  into  confusion.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  modernization  of  Christianity  which,  in  the  view 
of  such  men  as  C.  F.  Barhdt,  seeks  to  imprint  upon  Chris- 
tianity the  stamp  of  commonness,  nor  of  the  frivolous  illumin- 
ism  which  is  closely  akin  to  a  bald  rationalism,  nor  of  the 
antinomianism  which,  ever  ready  with  the  cry,  "  The  blood  and 
the  Spirit  of  Christ !  "  casts  aside  His  precepts  and  example, 
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illustrations  of  the  excesses  that  do  harm,  connected  with  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  the  government  of  the  Church,  the 
cult  of  it,  and  the  conduct  required  of  every  one  who  stands 
professedly  related  to  it,  are  furnished  by  many  who  really  y^ish, 
or  think  they  wish,  to  make  Christianity  accessible  to  the  great- 
est number  of  people. 

The  word  Christianity  designates  not  only  the  system  of 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  also  the  promulgation  of 
Christian  truths  by  those  who  are  qualified  for,  and  separated 
unto,  this.  The  promulgation  is  by  means  both  of  the  printed 
page  and  the  oral  teaching,  the  former  being  an  aid  unto  the 
preparation  for  the  latter.  The  demand  of  the  times  in  respect 
to  any  kind  of  instruction  is,  liveliness,  attractiveness,  taking-  • 
ness.  The  method  of  the  communication  of  Christian  knowl- 
edge through  books  takes  on  that  hue,  but  at  the  expense  of 
th&  soberness  and  the  dignity  that  should  characterize  it.  In 
a  much-praised  Biblical  commentary  which  recently  appeared, 
the  "  Theme "  of  the  passage  in  Jer.  11 :  14  is  said  to  be, 
*'  The  prayer  of  meditation  silenced  by  God."  The  third  of  the 
five  "scattered  illustrations"  adduced  is,  "  The  Christian  allied 
with  the  Forces  of  the  Universe."  This  proposition  is  thus 
illustrated :  ''  When  the  brave  Arnaud  and  his  little  band  of 
Yaudois  peasants  were  in  despair  of  escaping  unseen  from  the 
rained  entrenchments  of  Balsille  to  the  ridge  of  Guigonovert,  a 
cloud  of  mist  came  rolling  down  the  valley,  so  that,  enveloped 
in  its  sable  curtain,  they  were  enabled  to  descend  undiscovered 
by  the  foe  who,  at  dawn  of  day,  when  the  fogs  rolled  off,  were 
astonished  to  see  their  prey  {sic)  perched  like  the  eagle  beyond 
their  reach.*'  The  pun  is  apparent.  With  what  gusto  it  would 
be  received  by  the  audience  to  which  it  is  dealt  out  second-hand, 
and  which,  attributing  it  to  the  wit  of  the  preacher  who  was 
tempted  to  borrow  it,  would  be  educated  by  a  frequent  exhi- 
bition of  such  cunning  play  on  words,  to  desire  and  to  look  for 
more  of  a  similar  character  from  one  who  shows  he  has  the  - 
cleverness  to  be  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  times  in  his 
pit  mioistratioDS.  He,  on  his  side,  encouraged  by  the  p 
24 
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of  his  people  so  cheaply  earned,  will  not  allow  his  moderniz- 
ing— let  us  grant  that  it  is  well  meant — to  stop  at  this;  but, 
besides  suiting  his  "  themes/'  or  "  subjects/'  to  suit  all  seasons, 
places,  and  occasions,  which  (well  advertised)  he  will  handle  in 
^^  preludes,''  if  not  in  the  principal  discourse ;  so  that  there  is 
nothing  that  is  the  talk  of  the  day  and  the  filling-up  of  the 
newspapers  that  he  will  not  ^^  preach  "  about  on  Sunday,  will 
lug  into  the  pulpit  a  great  many  things  which  are  out  of  place 
there,  from  the  clouds  in  the  skies  to  bicycles  on  the  earth. 
And  this  is  modernizing  Christian  preaching  with  a  vengeance ! 
A  minister  once  preached  a  powerful  sermon  on  "  the  folly,  the 
danger,  the  guilt  of  unbelief."  "  How  did  you  like  him  ? " 
was  asked  of  one  of  the  hearers  by  his  friend,  who  that  morn- 
ing had  been  absent  from  church.  "  0,  very  well,"  was 
answered  in  a  dubious  tone  of  voice  and  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  ^^  but  he  preached  such  an  old-fashioned  sermen." 
Old-fashioned  indeed,  in  a  time  when  "  the  ethics  of  bicycling" 
was  the  topic  of  a  discourse  delivered  on  the  Lord's  Day,  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  by  a  preacher  who  had  one  of  these 
instruments  of  locomotion  on  either  side  of  him  in  the  pulpit, 
and  another  suspended  from  the  ceiling  over  the  heads  of 
the  modernized  worshipers  who^how  surprising — "  were  not 
arrayed  in  their  cycling  uniforms."  Old-fashioned  indeed,  in 
an  epoch  when  solos,  and  duets,  and  choral  performances,  in 
'^a  service  of  song "  crowd  hard  up  to,  and  squeeze  flatter 
between  them,  the  little  apology  of  a  sermonette  which,  for 
decency's  sake,  also  has  a  place  assigned  it  in  the  programme 
which  was  arranged  with  the  object  of  securing  a  better  attend- 
ance of  Christian  worshipers  at  the  second  service. 

How  fares  it  in  this  age  with  the  ministry,  the  body  of  official 
heralds  of  the  message  of  salvation  ?  Is  it,  too,  subjected  to 
the  modernizing  process?  It  would  seem  that,  according  to 
modern  thought  and  opinion,  the  pastorate,  no  matter  how  able, 
devoted  and  conscientious  the  incumbent — fails  in  rendering 
the  Gospel  accessible  to,  and  accepted  by,  the  greatest  number, 
until  it  has  been  eked  out  by  the  periodical  visitation  of  itiner- 
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ant  evangeliats,  some  of  whom  (not  all,  Tur  there  are  commend- 
able exceptioDs)  need  utter  only  one  harangue  in  order  to  be 
convicted  at  once  of  vain  conceit,  ignorance  and  indiscretion. 
And  what  do  the  modernized  Christian  churches  chiefly  look 
for  in  those  to  whom  they  will  commit  the  leadership  over 
them?  Learning,  wisdom,  experience,  a  record  for  industry, 
faithfulness  and  consecration  ?  No,  but  for  that,  and  only  that, 
which,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  cannot  possibly  include 
in  the  instance  of  even  the  most  promising  person,  alt,  or  any 
one  of  these — untried,  untested,  undeveloped  youth.  The  mod- 
ernized army  of  the  Lord  wishes  to  be  officered  by  subalterns. 
Away  with  the  captains  whose  scars  betoken  many  a  fierce  bat- 
tle, and  many  a  hard-won  field !  Their  gray  locks  indicate 
their  total  unfitness  to  conduct  the  youthful  battalions  on  to 
▼ictoiles  for  Christ.  Retire  them.  The  expression  that  rhymes 
with  these  words  is,  "fire  them."  0 !  the  sometimes  great  ex- 
pressiveness of  slang.  A  marketman,  being  asked,  "I  have 
not  seen  your  head-clerk  in  several  days;  what  has  become  of 
faim?"  replied  "We  fired  him,  sir."  In  blank  amazement, 
"  Fired  him, — what  is  that?"  "Yes,  sir,  dismissed  him,  told  him 
to  go."  In  the  armies  of  the  world  the  veterans  are  place<l  in 
the  front.  Under  the  regime  of  modern  Christianity  the  buys 
and  girls  of  the  Church  are  in  the  van ;  the  elders  are  con- 
signed to  the  rear  with  the  ba^age.  "  The  dear  young  people  " 
— what  do  they  know,  what  can  they  dn,  in  the  exalted  jilacen 
into  which  they  are  thrust  as  often,  perhaps,  as  they  of  their 
own  accord  enter  them.  The  little  King  of  Spain  haw  a  regi- 
ment of  boy-Botdiers.  The  offieers  of  the  regiment  ride  on  full- 
grown  horses.  What  an  amusing  light  to  the  spectator,  which 
he  can  richly  enjoy  without  any  alloy  of  sadnetM.  But  what  if 
it  were  serioualy  intended  to  send  such  a  regiment  into  the  heat 
of  battle,  to  contend  with  diseiplined  warriors,  and  to  keep 
ignominiooaly  in  the  rear,  men  seasoned  in  a  handred  eonfliet*  7 
Id  that  case  the  spectator's  sadnewt,  to  which  ht 
ventare  to  give  otterance  lest  he  be  charged  iritb 
attempt  to  stem  the  rapids  of  Niagara,  wonM  wb^/ 
hi*  sense  of  the  ladkrou*. 


an  abawd  ^^^M 
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The  modernization  of  Christianity  is  seen  also  in  the  increas- 
ing laxity  of  administration  of  the  government  of  the  Church, 
in  respect  to  the  exercise  of  its  discipline,  whether  for  the  re- 
buking of  deviation  in  doctrine,  or  of  obliquity  of  conduct. 
The  times  demand  a  ready  use  of  the  keys  in  opening  the  doors 
of  the  Church  to  applicants  for  admission  to  its  privileges  ;  but 
they  resent  even  a  very  sparing  use  of  them  for  the  exclusion 
of  those  who  prove  themselves  wholly  unworthy  of  such  bene- 
fits, either  by  their  neglect  of  them,  or  by  casting  shame  upon 
them.  ''  Stir  not  up  a  hornet's  nest."  "  The  easiest  way  is 
the  best  way.*^  *'  By  all  means  let  there  be  peace."  "  If  you 
begin  with  one  member  of  the  Church,  you  may  keep  on  with 
all,  for  they  are  all  alike."  These  are  the  protests  against 
every  effort  at  purification,  and  they  are  yielded  to  until  dis- 
cipline has  almost  wholly  disappeared  from  the  Christian  church 
in  these  days  of  a  boasted  charity,  and  of  a  broad,  worldly- 
wise  prudence.  According  to  epitaphic  testimony  no  wicked 
people  die ;  and,  according  to  the  inference  that  may  be  drawn 
from  the  appearance  of  the  official  statistical  tables  of  the 
Church,  with  their  columns  duly  superscribed  "suspended," 
ecclesiastical  organizations  are  wholly  free  from  the  association 
with  them  of  the  erring,  for,  with  exceptions  exceedingly  rare, 
these  columns  are  in  their  blankness  as  beautifully  white  as  the 
driven  snow.  The  almost  total  lack  of  discipline  that  character- 
izes modernized  Christianity,  is  the  natural  outcome  of  a  mod- 
ernization of  Christianity  in  respect  to  the  advocacy  of  perverse 
ideas  concerning  the  conduct  which  Christianity,  not  modern- 
ized, enjoins  upon  those  who  profess  it.  This  is  an  age  of 
"enlightened  progress.'*  Nothing  more  clearly  illustrates  the 
nature  of  this  claim  than  the  license  of  behavior  which  it 
allows  the  declared  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  falla- 
cies with  which  it  supports  its  position.  ^'  The  essence  of  a 
genuine  Christianity,  sir,  is  humanitarianism.  Christ  makes  his 
people  free.  He  does  not  impose  upon  them  an  irksome  bond- 
age. He  removes  the  galling  restraints  of  legalism.  Even 
St.  Paul  says,   ^I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men  that  I  might 
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by  all  meana  save  some.'  That  is  JDst  what  we  are  after.  Let 
us  use  the  world,  redeemiag  the  time.  Do  not  draw  the  line 
between  the  world  and  the  Church  so  sharply  that  the  Utter 
should  not  have  a  chance  to  influence  the  former  for  its  own 
good.  Why,  sir,  this  drawing  sharp  lines,  religiously,  in  this 
age  of  advancement  in  every  direction,  socially,  educationally, 
scientifically,  politically,  is  simply  impossible,  and  indicates  con- 
siderable mental  narrowness,  approaching  imbecility.  We  should 
be  broad  in  our  views.  We  should  make  the  religion  of  Jesus 
attractive.  He  Himself  went  about  eating  and  drinking.  We 
should  not  repress  a  little  innocent  amusement  between  the 
upper  and  nether  millstones  of  a  strict  pietism.  Youth  is  the 
bright  period  of  life,  and  why  fill  it  with  gloomy  religious 
shadows  7  Let  the  young  people  of  the  Church,  if  they  choose, 
dance,  play  cards,  and  attend  theatres,  with  their  companions 
who  do  not  profess  religion,  and  they  will  probably  induce  th%m 
to  consent  to  have  iheir  names  also  enrolled  upon  the  Church 
register  during  the  revival  which  we  propose  to  get  up  next 
winter.  And  what,  I  ask  you,  is  oar  Christian  liberty  worth, 
if  the  Sabbath  is  really  to  be  kept  with  Puritanical  rigor  ?  As 
for  the  spirit  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  pervading  transactions  in 
the  business  relations  of  life — that  was  very  good  in  another 
age,  and  under  different  circumstances,  but  now — well,  you  do 
not  think  it  would  be  advisable,  even  for  the  sake  of  the  Chris- 
tian cause,  to  allow  those  who  are  not  professors  of  religion  to 
get  the  idea  that  they  who  are,  are  not  shrewd,  and  wide-awake, 
and  up  to  the  times  in  the  ways  necessary  for  turning '  an  honest 
penny?'"  Who  is  be  who  argues  so  plausibly?  It  is  Mr. 
Mephistopheles,  Modernizing  Christian.  In  the  show  window 
of  a  tobacconist's  shop,  in  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  a  cer- 
tain city,  may  be  seen  a  wooden  figure  which,  in  that  case,  is 
not  in  the  shape  of  an  American  Indian  brandishing  a  toma- 
hawk, bnt  in  that  of  a  gentleman  arrayed  in  the  oottame  of  a 
dude  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  liuililnr  of  the  staiuo  hu 
faithfully  reproduced  in  the  features  au't  liie  expraasion  iif  the 
countenance  (roetbe's  conception  of  the  clitiructer  of  Bi»8tUaic 
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Majesty,  that  the  observer,  having  perceived  the  short  horns 
projecting  from  the  forehead,  made  a  closer  inspection  of  the 
image,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  it  was  possessed 
also  of  a  tail.  Indeed,  the  tail  was  there  too,  but  so  artfally 
concealed  as  to  be  almost  invisible.  That  effigy  would  answer 
for  the  representation  of  a  modernizing  Christian  of  the  Mephis- 
topheles  kind. 

As  upon  the  manner  of  setting  forth  Biblical  truths  in  pub- 
lic service,  or  by  means  of  print,  upon  the  exercise  of  disci- 
pline in  the  Church,  and  upon  the  interpretations  offered  of 
the  obligations  upon  those  who  profess  the  Christian  religion  to 
act  in  harmony  with  its  tenets,  modernizing  Christianity  casts 
an  influence,  a  most  perilous  one,  because  it  leads  to  the  intro- 
duction of  corrupting  and  destructive  innovations,  so  it  does 
the  same  upon  the  form  of  the  cultus  of  the  Church,  especially 
as  regards  the  expression  of  its  devotion  in  music,  with  the 
result  that,  notwithstanding  the  avowal  of  the  intention  to 
worship,  the  spirit  of  it  is  fettered  and  stifled.  To  the  correct 
taste  of  even  Goethe  the  confusion  of  the  sacred  and  the  pro- 
fane was  repulsive.  "  A  music,"  he  says  in  his  Wilhelm 
Meister's  Pilgrimage,  '*  which  mixes  sacred  and  profane  char- 
acter, is  ungodly ;  and  also  a  half-show  music,  which  takes 
pleasure  in  expressing  weak,  miserable  and  pitiable  inventions. 
It  is  insipid,  for  it  is  not  serious  enough  to  be  sacred."  Does 
not  this  apply,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  much  of  the  church 
music  of  the  day,  words  and  melody  both?  Not  to  speak  of 
the  secular  character  of  many  organ-selections  serving  for  pre- 
ludes, interludes,  and  the  recitals  celebrating  the  close  of  the 
worship ;  nor  of  the  singularity  of  many  phrases  occurring 
now  and  then,  when  least  expected,  in  otherwise  grave  and 
suitable  hymns;  what  astonishing  illustrations  of  the  insipidity, 
and  even  profanity,  of  which  Goethe  complained,  are  furnished 
by  the  often  strangely  named  books  of  so-called  devotional 
songs,  offered  to,  and  in  some  instances  actually  used  by. 
Sabbath-schools.  The  fanciful  style  of  church-architecture, 
according  to  which  the  Lord's  house  is  made  to  resemble^  as 
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nearly  as  possible^  the  Queen  Anne  cottage  of  a  parvenu,  and 
what  some  call  "  the  ginger-bread  style  of  church  decoration," 
with  its  blue  and  silver,  and  gold  and  red,  have  their  origin  in, 
and  indicate  the  same  spirit  of  a  modernized  Christianity 
which  produces  the  weak,  silly,  maudlin,  and  sometimes  incom- 
prehensible doggerel  which  is  dubbed  a  hymn,  and  the — what 
ahaU  we  call  it  ? — tune  to  which  it  was  set.     Compare 

"  O  golden  hereafter 
Whose  every  bright  nfter,"  etc , 

with  the  grandly  flowing  verse  of  the  seven  great  hymns  of 
the  mediaeval  Church  not  modernized :  '^  The  Celestial  Coun- 
try," by  Bernard  de  Morlas;  the  ^'Dies  Irae,"  by  Thomas  de 
Celano;  the  '^  Stabat  Mater,^'  by  Jacobus  de  Benedictis ;  the 
"  Veni  Sancti  Spiritus,"  by  King  Robert  II.  of  France ;  the 
"  Veni  Creator  Spiritus,"  by  the  Emperor  Charlemagne ;  the 
**  Vexilla  Regis,"  by  Venantius  Fortunatus ;  and  the  '^Alle- 
luiatic  Sequence,"  by  Godescalcus.  Compare,  too,  the  frivolous 
or  moDotonous,  melodies  (?)  used,  in  these  days,  for  the  music 
of  some  really  fine,  devotional  hymns,  with  the  magnificent 
chorals,  like  Luther's  compositions  which,  in  vast  cathedrals, 
or  io  humbler  Bethels,  resound  in  swelling  and  rolling  waves  of 
majestic  and  imposing  harmony. 

That  which  in  connection  with  this  part  of  our  discussion  is 
beyond  all  to  be  deprecated,  is  the  undue  familiarity  taken  with 
^'  the  Name  that  is  above  every  name."  The  evil  has  grown  to 
a  proportion  that,  in  the  judgment  of  very  many  well-meaning 
people,  the  degree  of  spirtuality  that  characterizes  any  one 
person,  or  that  is  thought  to  pertain  to  public  religious  exer- 
cises, or  that  is  recognized  in  any  hymn  written,  printed, 
recited,  or  sang ;  or  that  is  predicated  of  any  religious  address, 
is  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  a  frequent  and  uncon- 
strained use  is  made  of  the  Name  of  the  "  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords,"  in  the  way  of  invocation,  or  the  application  to 
Him  of  terms  of  endearment,  or  the  expression  toward  Him  of 
a  passion  to  which  a  mother  might  give  utterance  when  fond- 
ling a  babe.  The  before-mentioned  C.  F.  Barhdt  Bueerin|^j 
FCTiarked  :  ^  One  needs  now  to  sound  the  name  of  Jesus  Teij 
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often  k  la  Lavater,  to  convince  the  great  crowd  that  the  speaker 
is  teaching  true  Christianity.  Therefore,  I  did  that  which  pru- 
dence dictated,  and  delivered  a  real  Christian  sermon — that  is, 
a  sermon  full  of  Christ."  That  bold  and  utterly  unworthy 
modernizer  of  Christianity  meant  that  he  employed  in  exclama- 
tion, and  rang  the  changes  upon,  the  Name  of  the  blessed 
Anointed  with  the  frequency  and  the  familiarity  which  the 
unreflecting  mistook  for  a  large  piety.  In  what  did  this  error 
of  the  modernizing  age,  so  destructive  of  all  reverence  and 
holy  awe,  originate?  It  certainly  is  not  supported  by  the 
examples  of  Bible -prayers,  Bible-mention  of  the  incarnate  Son 
of  the  Highest,  Bible-songs  of  praise  offered  to  the  adorable 
Saviour  by  the  heavenly  choirs,  and  by  saints  on  earth.  Per- 
haps it  originated  in  the  passionate,  unrestrained  utterances  of 
mediaeval  pietists  and  mystics,  and  it  is  sustained  by  the  weak 
sentimentalities,  and  the  somewhat  irreverent  Oh*8  and  Ah's  of 
certain  modern  so-called  periodical  revivalists.  How  was  the 
idea  ever  formed,  and  the  idea  crystallized  into  practice,  if  not 
in  the  way  of  a  modernization  of  Christianity,  that,  while  a  sub- 
ject dare  not  approach,  or  address,  orally,  or  scripturally,  an 
earthly  potentate,  except  with  every  token  of  the  greatest 
respect  and  consideration,  a  guilty  mortal  presumes  to  address 
the  most  glorious  Head  of  the  Church,  whom  angels  worship, 
repeatedly  and  familiarly,  by  His  Name,  vnthout  the  prefix 
Lord,  and  the  application  to  His  Name  of  adjectives  that  rather 
resemble  those  employed  in  their  mutual  intercourse  between 
fond  parents  and  their  little  children,  or,  even  in  the  dallying 
of  a  couple  of  silly  lovers. 

It  may  be  that  our  subject  has  been  pursued  far  enough. 
Suffice  it  to  remark  in  conclusion  that,  in  respect  to  all  that  is 
stable  and  unchangeable  in  Christianity,  in  respect  to  all  in  it 
pertaining  to  its  doctrine,  its  requirement,  its  polity  and  its 
cultus,  which,  an  invariable  quantity,  has  manifested  its  original 
excellence  as  the  result  of  the  test  of  centuries,  it  is  to  be  de- 
voutly hoped  that,  until  the  dawn  of  the  millennium,  a  salutary 
check  may  be  placed  upon  the  modernizing  effort  to  *^  remove 
the  landmarks  "  of  a  genuine  Christianity. 


WILLIAM   THE  SILENT  AND  HIS  TIMES. 

BY  THE  REV.  A.  A.  PFANSTIBHL. 


William's  Youth  akd  Education, 
As  early  as  the  fourteeath  ceotur;  the  ancestorii  of  Williain, 
the  hoDse  of  Naasaa,  obtained  posseBBtons  in  the  NetherlanilH.* 
To  these  in  the  sizteeath  century,  the  Princedom  of  Orange  was 
added.  Williain,  falling  heir  to  this  Princedom,  which  wassitnated 
in  southern  France,  near  Ariguon,  obtained  his  well-known  title 
as  Prince  of  Orange.  He  was  born  at  Dillenburg,  belonging 
to  the  German  Duchy  of  Nassau,  on  the  25th  of  April,  ih'S-i. 
Motley  says  that  the  past  and  present  seemed  to  have  gathered 
together  riches  and  power  from  many  sources  in  the  BUmnioris 
to  the  high  destinies  and  heroic  sacrifices  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  to  make  not  only  for  his  own  country,  but  for  the  world. 
He  was  descended  from  the  Nassao  family,  the  Orange  branch 
of  which,  as  Groen  Tan  Prinsterer,  one  of  Holland's  great 
historians,  says,  was  called  of  God  to  a  task  such  as  no  other 
princely  house  ever  had — the  task  to  watch  and  atrive  for  the 
Gospel,  liberty  and  right,  not  only  aa  the  head  of  the  Bepublic, 
bat  also  for  all  Christendom,  f  The  Nassaus  bad  come  into 
distinct  notice  in  history  aa  early  aa  tb«  middle  lA  the  elerenth 
century,  exercising  sovereignty  before  tbe  Hwoaaof  Burguudy 
existed,  haring  as  aneestori  the  Othoa,  the  Eu^ebcrta  aud  tb« 
Henrys  of  the  Netherlands.  Tbey  bad  br  eeuUaum  held 
distinguished  positions  in  Gensaay  aod  tk«  iow  mnutntt. 
From  one  t«aacb  of  tbem  bad  eom«  aa  Bokifrror  '4  (iermaby. 
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When  but  eleven  years  of  age  William  of  Orange  fell  heir  to 
all  the  titles  and  estates  of  his  cousin  Henry,  first  Prince  of 
Orange  from  the  Nassaus,  who  was  killed  in  a  campaign  against 
the  French  ;  these  estates  included  a  large  domain  in  Holland, 
and  a  richer  possession  in  Brabant,  together  with  the  inheri- 
tance of  Chalons,  and  the  principality  of  Orange. 

From  a  human  point  of  view  the  destiny  of  this  boy,  so 
suddenly  enriched  by  titles  and  wealth,  seemed  none  other  than 
to  enter  the  Emperor's  court  for  education  in  lines  that  would 
bring  to  him  military  adventures,  embassies,  vice-royalties;  or, 
perhaps,  just  as  likely  the  peculiar  temptations  to  enervation 
following  in  the  wake  of  luxury  and  magnificence,  making  but 
meagre  chances  for  him  to  do  his  age  and  people  any  distinc- 
tive good.  But,  in  the  inscrutable  providence  of  God,  his 
destiny  lay  in  different  ways.  This  destiny  under  God  was 
largely  predetermined  by  his  noble  mother,  Juliana  of  Hoi  berg. 
**■  She  was  a  person  of  most  exemplary  character  and  unaffected 
piety.  She  instilled  into  the  minds  of  all  her  children  the 
elements  of  that  devotional  sentiment  which  was  her  own  strik- 
ing characteristic,  and  it  was  destined  that  the  seed  sown  early 
should  increase  to  an  abundant  harvest."  *  It  was  she  who 
wrote  to  William,  late  in  her  life,  after  three  of  her  sons  had 
already  perished  in  the  war  that  Spain  brought  upon  the 
Netherlands :  *^  My  heart  longs  for  certain  tidings  from  my 
lord,  for  methinks  the  peace  now  in  prospect  will  prove  but  an 
oppression  for  soul  and  conscience,  f  I  trust  my  heart's  dearly 
beloved  lord  and  son  will  be  supported  by  divine  grace  to  do 
nothing  against  God  and  his  own  soul's  salvation.  'Tis  better 
to  lose  the  temporal  than  the  eternal." 

How  true  it  is  that 

**  The  mother  in  her  office  holds  the  key 

Of  the  soul,  and  she  it  is  who  stamps  the  coin 

Of  character,  and  makes  the  being  who  would  be  a  savage 

But  for  her  gentle  care,  a  Christian  man/' 


Motley  :     ''Rise,"  etc.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  325. 
1 0?ertures  for  a  false  peace  were  being  made  to  William  at  this  time. 
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Blessed  that  nation  that  has  noble  mothers.  Glorious  the 
history  of  sons  who  have  and  heed  the  counsels  of  such 
mothers.  ''  When  Greece  and  Rome  began  to  breed  up  con- 
ceited, unruly  sons,  walking  after  their  own  hearts'  lusts ;  when 
Greece  produced  vicious  and  perfumed  dandies  such  as  Aris- 
tophanes pictures  in  Pbeidippides ;  when  Rome  produced 
jewelled  debauchees  like  Otho,  and  a  matricide  like  Nero ; — 
God,  too,  began  to  wipe  out  their  glory  as  when  one  wipeth  a 
dish,  wiping  it  and  turning  it  upside  down.''  *  At  the  dedication 
of  a  monument  f  to  '*  Mary,  the  mother  of  Washington/*  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Grover  Cleveland,  said  :  "  I 
believe  that  he  who  thinks  it  brave  and  manly  to  outgrow  his 
care  and  devotion  for  his  mother  is,  more  than  he  who  has  no 
music  in  himself,  fit  for  treason,  strategems^  and  spoils,  and 
should  not  be  trusted." 

William's  parents  were  Lutherans.  But  the  Emperor, 
Charles  V.,  discerning  in  their  son  the  making  of  an  influential 
and  powerful  niian,  had  no  inclination  to  have  him  brought  up 
and  educated  other  than  in  the  Catholic  faith.  Accordingly, 
he  was  in  his  twelfth  year  removed  to  Brussels,  where  he  was 
under  the  care  and  brought  up  in  the  family  of  Mary  of  Hun- 
gary, sister  of  Charles,  Regent  of  the  low  countries.  Here  he 
received  a  princely  education.  He  was  always  a  favorite  of 
the  Emperor,  so  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  was  a 
trusted  page  in  the  family  of  Charles,  who  recognized  his 
superior  qualities  by  making  him  all  but  a  confidential  friend, 
permitting  him  to  be  present  when  he  held  private  interviews 
with  highest  dignitaries  and  upon  the  gravest  aflfairs.  The 
Emperor  frankly  admitted  that  the  young  prince  had  often 
made  wise  suggestions,  such  as  had  escaped  his  own  sagacity. 
When  William  was  not  yet  twenty-one  years  of  age,  Charles 
appointed  him  General-in-chief  of  the  army  on  the  frontier  of 
France.  And  a  few  years  later  he  entrusted  to  him  the  dis- 
tinguishing honor  of  bearing  the  imperial  crown  to  Ferdinand. 

Thus  early  did  God   put   this  Moses  of  the  Netherlands  to 

*  Canon  Farrar.  1 1894. 
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school  where  he  had  admirable  opportunities  to  develop  his 
natural  keenness  and  depth  of  mind  in  an'  exercise  that  made  him 
peculiarly  capable  of  filling  the  position  he  was  destined  to  occupy. 

Philip  from  the  very  first  not  only  distrusted,  but  feared 
William.  As  has  been  said:  ^^Philip  II.  saw  quickly  and 
deeply  into  a  character,  which,  among  good  ones^  most  resem- 
bled his  own.  If  he  had  not  seen  through  him  so  clearly,  his 
distrust  of  a  man,  in  whom  were  united  nearly  all  the  qualities 
which  he  prized  highest,  and  could  best  appreciate,  would  be 
quite  inexplicable.  ...  In  him  Philip  had  to  deal  with  aa 
antagonist  who  was  armed  against  his  policy,  and  who  in  a 
good  cause  could  also  command  the  resources  of  a  bad  one. 
And  it  was  exactly  this  last  circumstance  which  accounts  for 
his  having  hated  this  man  so  implacably  above  all  others  of  his 
day,  and  his  having  had  so  supernatural  a  dread  of  him.''  * 
Philip  knew  that  William  was  master  alike  in  reading  and  win- 
ning men's,  hearts. 

At  the  early  age  of  eighteen  he  had  married  Anne  of 
Egmont,  who  soon  died.  And  on  the  25th  of  August,  1561, 
with  princely  pomp,  nearly  6,000  persons  attending  the  mar- 
riage feast,  he  married  Anne  of  Saxony,  a  very  rich  heiress. 
He  lived  in  magnificent  state  in  Brussels,  showing  extensive 
hospitality  to  rich  and  poor,  and  by  unfeigned  frankness  and 
kindness  to  all  classes,  became  the  most  popular  and  beloved 
prince  in  the  land.  This  had  not  escaped  Philip's  notice.  His 
hatred  of  William  rose  in  proportion  to  the  latter^s  gain  in  the 
love  and  confidence  of  the  people.  However  hard  Philip 
endeavored  to  conceal  his  true  feelings  towards  William,  he 
could  not  deceive  him.  In  fact,  when  the  Prince,  in  company 
with  other  nobles,  had  gone  with  Philip  to  Flushing,  where  the 
King  was  to  embark  for  Spain,  Philip  acrimoniously  accused 
William  of  being  the  author  of  the  troubles  in  the  country. 
William  answered  in  his  usual  calmness,  that  the  Provinces 
had  acted  upon  their  own  suggestion,  and  according  to  their 
vested  rights.     Philip,  seizing  William's  hand  and  shaking  it 

*  Schiller's  Worka,  Vol.  L,  p.  407. 
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violently,  said:  ''No,  no,  not  the  Provinces,  but,  You!  you! 
you!*'  Unperturbed,  but  deeply  affected,  and  with  thoughtful 
brow,  William,  not  waiting  for  the  King's  departure,  wishing 
him  a  safe  journey,  left  for  his  home  in  Brussels. 

Although  Philip  hated  him,  still  he  was  forced  to  recognize 
him  in  his  appointments.  He  was  sent  to  France  to  negotiate 
the  treaty  of  Cateau  Cambresis.  The  treaty  was  formed. 
William  was  selected  by  Henry  of  France  as  one  of  the  host- 
ages for  the  due  execution  of  the  treaty.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  he  learned  of  the  secret  scheme  of  Henry  II.  of  France, 
and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  for  the  extirpation  of  Protestantism. 
While  hunting  with  the  royal  company  one  day,  the  French 
King  and  the  Prince  found  themselves  alone,  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  company.  The  King's  heart  was  full  of  the 
designs  of  himself  and  Philip,  in  which  they  had  solemnly 
bound  themselves  to  massacre  all  the  converts  to  Protestantism 
in  France  and  the  Netherlands.  The  cruel  Duke  of  Alva  was 
at  this  very  time  on  a  visit  to  Henry,  with  the  view  of  perfect- 
ing the  arrangements  for  this  wholesale  slaughter.  The  King, 
thinking  that  William  of  Orange  was  a  party  to  the  plot,  or,  at 
least,  would  be  in  full  sympathy  with  it,  spoke  freely,  with 
French  enthusiasm  and  volubility,  to  him  about  it,  laying  before 
him  the  details  of  it,  minutely  describing  the  manner  in  which 
all  the  heretics,  whether  of  high  or  humble  station,  were  to  be 
discovered  and  killed  at  a  most  convenient  moment.  The  King 
explained  how  necessary  it  was,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  plot 
in  the  Netherlands,  that  the  Spanish  troops  be  retained  in  the 
country.  The  whole  thing  came  to  the  Prince  like  a  flash  of 
livid  light  direct  from  hell ;  his  noble  blood  was  fired  with 
intense  indignation;  he  was  horror-stricken  at  the  revelation 
made,  yet  his  countenance  changed  not;  not  a  word  escaped  his 
lips,  that  for  a  single  instant  could  give  the  King  the  least  sus- 
picion of  the  enormous  blunder  he  had  made  in  giving  a 
^'warning  of  inestimable  value  to  the  man  who  had  been  born 
to  resist  the  machinations  of  Philip  and  of  Alva.''  This 
silence  won  for  him  the  name,  WilUam  the  Silent, 
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From  the  hour  of  that  interview y  the  life-purpose  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  irrevocably  fixed.  In  mind  he  saw  that — using 
his  own  language — ^'an  Inquisition  for  the  Netherlands  had 
been  resolved  upon  more  cruel  than  that  of  Spain ;  since  it 
would  need  but  to  look  askance  at  an  image,  to  be  cast  into  the 
flames."  This,  by  the  help  of  the  Almighty,  must  not  be, — 
shall  not  be  ! 

After  a  few  days  he  obtains  leave  to  visit  the  Netherlands. 
Here  he  informed  his  fellow-princes  of  what  he  had  learned, 
and  at  once  took  measures  to  excite  opposition  to  the  Spanish 
troops  remaining  in  the  country. 

Thus,  then,  did  this  man  come  to  take  up  his  life-work — ^a 
work  that  cost  him  continual  self-denial  and  sacrifice.  He  was 
now  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  Rich,  surrounded  by  dazzling 
luxury,  living,  as  says  a  historian,  '^  among  the  primrose 
paths.*'  He  was  powerful,  held  sovereign  rank.  He  was  still 
nominally  a  Catholic,  adhering  to  its  outward  rites  and  cere- 
monies, the  only  thing  for  a  personage  of  high  rank  at  that 
time  to  do  in  order  to  maintain  a  standing,  for  ''  it  was  only 
tanners,  dyers,  and  apostate  priests  who  were  Protestants  at 
that  day  in  the  Netherlands." 

Why,  then,  did  he  take  upon  himself  the  self-sacrificing  task, 
which  he  must  have  known  would  cost  him  dear,  of  protecting 
these  from  suffering  for  a  religion  that  he  himself  did  not 
adhere  to?  The  answer  to  this  question  opens  up  to  view  the 
grandeur  of  the  man.  Though  he  had  carefully  avoided  dwell- 
ing much  in  mind  upon  religious  doctrines,  and  though  having 
as  yet  no  religious  sympathy  for  the  reformers,  yet  he  could 
not,  he  said,  '^  but  feel  compassion  for  so  many  virtuous  men 
and  women  thus  devoted  to  massacre ; "  and  his  great  heart  led 
him  to  endeavor  to  save  them  if  he  could. 

A  person  is  safe  whose  heart  has  within  it — be  it  but  in 
germ — what  has  been  felicitously  called  "the  enthusiasm  of 
humanity."  It  is  this  that  leads  men  to  take  up  unpopular 
tasks, — undertakings  that  the  world  may  call  Quixotic,  and 
laugh  at  a  man  for  undertaking  to  do, — but  which  above  all 
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need  to  be  done,  and  once  undertaken  lead  to  glorious  good  for 
mankind.  "It  is/'  says  a  writer  of  this  century,  "a  calumny 
on  men  to  say  that  they  are  roused  to  heroic  action  by  ease, 
hope  of  pleasure,  recompense, — sugar-plums  of  any  kind,  in 
this  world  or  the  next."  No,  but  it  is  an  "  enthusiasm  of 
humanity  that  fires  all  great  souls  to  heroic  deeds,''  and  sustains 
them  in  attempting  to  do  them,  even  though  Oethsemanes  and 
a  cross  stand  in  the  way ! 

It  was  not  ease,  hope  of  pleasure,  recompense  either  in  this 
world  or  the  next,  that  led  William  of  Orange  to  take  up  his 
work.  'Tis  true,  perhaps,  that  when  he  first  undertook  it,  he 
little  knew  what  it  would  really  lead  to.  But  he  soon  learned 
what  it  was  to  be.  And  realizing  its  importance  to  the  world, 
he  was  fired  with  heroic  determination  to  carry  it  on  till  death 
would  relieve  him ;  although  from  the  hour  that  he  began  his 
work,  his  character  was  to  be  the  mark  of  slander,  and  he  was 
to  be  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted.  He  remarked,  at  one 
time  during  his  career  with  pathos,  and  not  without  truth :  ''It 
seems  to  me  that  I  was  born  in  this  bad  planet  that  all  which  I 
do  might  be  misinterpreted."  Notwithstanding  this,  his  zeal  was 
not  abated,  nor  did  it  deter  him  one  moment  from  pursuing  his 
determined  course.  "  To  be  great,"  says  Emerson,  *'  is  to  be  mis- 
understood." And  yet  how  mortally  afraid  men  are  of  this. 
They  trim,  they  cater,  they  apologize,  they  hesitate  for  fear  of 
it.  To  quote  Emerson  again:  ''Misunderstood  !  It  is  a  right 
fools'  word.  Is  it  so  bad,  then,  to  be  misunderstood  ?  Pythagoras 
was  misunderstood ;  and  Socrates,  and  Jesus,  and  Luther,  and 
Copernicus,  and  Galileo,  and  Newton,  and  every  pure  and  wise 
spirit  that  ever  took  fiesh."  The  misinterpretation  or  misunder- 
standing of  the  world  is  not  to  be  feared  so  much  as  being 
untrue  to  ourselves  and  to  our  God.  God  never  misinterprets. 
God  never  misunderstands.  "  What,"  asks  Canon  Farrar,  "to 
a  good  man  are  all  the  lies,  all  the  hisses,  if  conscience 
whispers,  '  Thou  hast  kept  innocency  ? '  Die  in  thy  simplicity, 
and  let  the  muddy,  abhorrent  stream  of  human  vileness,  of 
human  falsehood  roll  on,  till  God  sees  fit  to  cleanse  it.     Why, 
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this  was  enoagb  for  the  virtaous  heathen.  Socrates  can 
smile  even  as  he  drinks  the  hemlock ;  Arria  can  plack  the 
dagger  from  her  heart  and  say,  ^  My  Foetus,  it  does  not 
hurt ;  *  Regulus  could  go  back  to  the  prison  of  torture  like 
a  consul  to  his  triumph — 

'  One  self-approving  hour  whole  worlds  outweighs, 
Of  stupid  starers,  and  of  loud  huzzas ; 
And  more  true  joy  Marcellos,  exiled,  feels. 
Than  Csesar  with  a  Senate  at  his  heels.' 

^^  And  if  it  were  so  with  the  heathen,  what  must  it  be  with  the 
Christian,  who,  even  in  the  flames  of  martyrdom  feels  the  spirit 
of  God  wreathe  about  him  as  with  a  moist,  whistling  wind,  and 
who  amid  the  rabble's  yell  hears  the  ineflfable  whisper,  '  Servant 
of  God,  well  done  ! ' " 

Philip  II.  of  Spain  misinterpreted  and  misunderstood  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  hence  used  every  endeavor  possible, 
bribery,  flattery,  threatening,  deceit,  to  cause  him  to  swerve 
from  his  purpose;  but,  even  though  the  people  whom  he  served 
at  immense  personal  sacrifice,  often  misinterpreted  him,  yet  he 
remained  true  to  himself  and  his  high  task, — aye,  grew  stronger 
and  broader  in  it,  until  what  was  for  and  to  him  at  first  but  a 
feeling  of  compassion  for  some  virtuous  men  and  women  devoted 
to  massacre,  had  grown  into  a  stand  for  religious  and  civil 
liberty,  not  for  his  age  and  people  alone,  but  for  all  ages  to 
come,  and  for  the  world.  Even  to  the  very  last,  with  rock-like 
firmness,  he  stood  almost  alone  in  the  great  struggle,  the 
provinces  again  and  again  having  faltered,  although  he  knew 
that  his  stand  meant  a  continuance  of  hostilities.  The  Prince 
learned  to  know,  '*  what  no  man  else  appeared  fully  to  compre- 
hend at  that  epoch — that  the  mortal  combat  between  the  Inqui- 
sition and  the  Reformation  was  already  fully  engaged.  The 
great  battle  between  divine  reason  and  right  divine,  on  which 
the  interests  of  unborn  generations  were  hanging,  was  to  be 
fought  out  before  the  eyes  of  all  Christendom  on  the  plain  of 
the  Netherlands."  Therefore,  war  or  peace,  he  must  not  give 
up  his  principle.     He  would  not  pay  the  price  demanded  for 
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peace,  viz.,  the  speaking  and  acting  lies,  giving  over  a  people  to 
religious  and  civil  thraldom,  and  giving  up  a  principle  he  had 
come  to  see  was  an  invaluable  boon  to  humanity. 

He  has  been  accused  of  being  the  means  of  keeping  up  the 
bloody  contest  in  the  Netherlands.  But  he  was  not  war-like 
by  nature.  He  was  gentle.  He  was  kind.  He  was  tender- 
hearted, as,  indeed,  every  truly  valiant  man  is.  Nothing  could 
be  more  tender  than  the  final  parting  of  the  Prince  and 
Egmont,  when  the  former  hung  about  the  neck  of  the  latter, 
and  wept  like  a  child.  Nothing  could  bespeak  his  tender- 
heartedness more  than  when  he  was  found  in  the  most  frank, 
honest,  natural  way  conversing  with  workmen  and  fishermen, 
who  offered  him  drink  out  of  their  own  coarse  cups;  they 
invited  him  into  their  houses,  they  allowed  him  to  settle  their 
differences,  and  even  submitted  family  quarrels  to  him,  which 
he  wisely  settled,  re-establishing  peace  in  the  household.  Every- 
where he  was  called  by  the  people:  ^'^ Father  William.'' 

But  peace  he  knew  meant  war  in  its  worst  form.  Above  all, 
and  animating  all  in  him  was  the  love  of  principle.  That  must 
stand.  He  recognized  that  it  could  not  stand  without  a  strug- 
gle. Therefore,  he  braced  himself — iron-clad — to  endure,  aye, 
if  necessary,  to  inaugurate  the  contest. 

VI. 

The  Beginnings  of  Revolt. 

The  revolt  in  the  Netherlands  against  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment was  slow  in  taking  definite  shape  and  did  not  do  so  until 
the  troubles  became  so  complicated  and  so  serious  that  the 
Netherlanders  were  forced  to  it. 

The  position  in  the  new  Government  in  1559  was  such  that 
protests^  dissensions,  and  the  beginnings  of  the  revolt  could  not 
but  take  place.  Charles  Y.  had  not  hesitated  to  enforce  the 
Inquisition  with  sternness  and  sanguinary  spirit;  and  it  became 
evident  in  Philip's  reign  that  he  would  not  less,  but  more  vigor- 
ously and  cruelly  press  it.  And  yet  this  had  not  in  the  least 
25 
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brought  about  revolt.  It  may  seem  strange,  as  Campbell  sug- 
gests, that  such  a  people  as  the  Netherlanders  should  submit  so 
long  to  such  religious  persecution  before  revolting  against  it. 
But  he  well  writes  :  *'A  1  ittle  reflection,  however,  suggests  the 
answer.  In  the  first  place,  they  were  pre-eminently  a  peaceful 
race,  engaged  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  for  many 
years  unused  to  war,  while  their  ruler  commanded  the  largest 
and  best  disciplined  armies  of  the  world.  Next,  those  who 
suffered  from  the  Inquisition  under  Charles  V .  were  all  from  the 
poorer  classes,  and  the  death  of  a  few  thousand  scattered  peas- 
ants or  artisans  made  but  little  impression  on  any  community 
three  centuries  ago.  There  was  no  concert  of  action  among 
the  victims  or  their  friends,  and  they  were  in  a  small  and  weak 
minority.  In  addition,  the  excesses  of  some  of  the  early 
reformers  excited  the  fears  of  the  timid,  and  in  the  religions 
excitement  of  the  times  many  of  the  supporters  of  the  estab- 
lished church  became  as  zealous  in  its  reformation  and  defence 
as  were  the  Protestants  in  their  opposition  to  it.''  * 

The  circumstances  of  Philip's  reign  from  its  very  beginning 
were  different  from  those  under  Charles  V.  Charles  was  a 
great  favorite  with  the  people.  Philip  was  soon  despised,  sus- 
pected and  feared.  Charles  gave  every  evidence  that  he  desired 
to  conciliate  the  nation ;  Philip  from  the  very  first  could  not 
conceal  feelings  the  very  reverse  of  this. 

The  appointment  of  Margaret  as  Regent  had  been  a  bitter 
pill  to  the  aristocracy.  Yet  they  were  inclined  to  submit  peace- 
ably. But  when  Philip,  in  spite  of  remonstrances,  persisted  in 
garrisoning  the  country  with  hated  Spanish  troops,  the  discon- 
tent assumed  serious  aspects.  Not  only  because  it  was  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  all  their  privileges,  which  freed  them  from  the 
compulsory  burden  of  sustaining  foreign  troops,  but  the  country 
had  sufi'ered  a  famine  the  year  before,  and  it  was  an  intolerable 
burden  to  have  these  men  to  support,  whose  presence  in  the 
country  was  uncalled  for,  and  for  whose  stay  no  goo^  reasons 

*"The  Puritan   in  Holland,  England  and  America,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  173,  h7 
Douglas  Campbell. 
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could  be  given.  The  discontent  became  popular  and  universal. 
Some  declared  tbej  would  all  rather  perish  with  families  and 
property,  in  the  sea,  than  to  submit  to  the  ravages  of  these 
starving  soldiers.  So  serious  became  the  outlook  that  Margaret 
and  Granvelle  both  counselled  Philip  to. dismiss  the  soldiers. 
Accordingly  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  with  the  secret  prepa- 
ration being  hastened  to  invade  the  country  with  a  new  and 
better  equipped  army,  that  would  soon,  as  Philip  thought,  quell 
all  revolt. 

At  the  same  time  another  measure  was  proposed  that 
awakened  violent  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Netherlanders. 
There  were  but  three  Bishoprics  in  the  country.  The  king 
proposed,  ostensibly  for  the  betterment  of  the  spiritual  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  but  really  so  as  to  be  enabled  the  better  to 
carry  out  his  inquisitorial  plans  in  extirpating  heretics,  to 
appoint  twelve.  Universal  opposition  against  this  arose  at 
once.  The  nobility  saw  in  this  increase  of  Bishops,  a  strength- 
ening of  royalty  in  the  diet ;  the  abbots  and  monks  realized 
that  they  would  be  curtailed  in  their  incomes  for  the  support  of 
the  new  bishoprics ;  the  Protestants,  of  course,  feared  such  a 
move ;  hence  dismay  seized  all  classes  of  the  people.  They 
cried  out  that  their  liberties  were  being  invaded ;  that  they  were 
to  be  in  perpetual  surveillance  of  the  Roman  See.  *'Who,"  it 
was  asked,  "  will  after  this  venture  to  raise  his  voice  in  Parlia- 
ment before  such  observers,  or,  in  their  presence,  dare  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  nation  against  the  rapacious  hands  of  the 
government?  They  will  trace  out  the  resources  of  the  provinces, 
and  betray  to  the  Crown  the  secrets  of  our  freedom  and  our 
property.  They  will  obstruct  the  way  to  all  oflSces  of  honor  ; 
we  shall  soon  see  the  courtiers  of  the  King  succeed  the  present 
men ;  the  children  of  foreigners  will,  for  the  future,  fill  the 
Parliament,  and  the  private  interests  of  their  patron  will  guide 
their  venal  votes.'*  To  this  the  monks  added:  "What  an  act 
of  oppression  to  pervert  to  other  objects  the  pious  designs  of 
our  holy  institutions,  to  contemn  the  inviolable  wishes  of  the 
dead,  and  to  take  that  which  a  devout  charity  has  deposited  in 
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our  chests  for  the  relief  of  the  unfortunates  and  make  it  sub- 
servient to  the  luxury  of  bishops,  thus  inflating  their  arrogant 
pomp  with  the  plunder  of  the  poor." 

The  nobles,  thinking  that  Granvelle  had  been  the  principal 
cause  of  these  movements,  had  refused  to  attend  the  Council  of 
State.  When  he  was  recalled  they  returned,  only  to  find  that 
measures,  instead  of  being  made  better,  were  more  hatefully 
increased  in  evil  to  the  country.  Violent  speeches  were  made 
in  the  Council.  William  of  Orange  made  such  a  powerful 
address  that  it  occasioned  the  President  of  the  Council,  Yiglius, 
an  attack  of  apoplexy  which  nearly  proved  fat-al. 

It  had  been  decided  that  a  message  should  be  sent  to  Philip 
apprising  him  of  the  critical  condition  of  affairs.  The  debate 
in  the  council  was  as  to  the  instructions  that  should  be  giren  to 
the  envoy.  Yiglius  had  prepared  a  paper  wherein  nothing 
definite  was  said.  When  William  was  called  upon  to  vote,  he 
spoke  at  length,  with  tremendous  eloquence.  There  was  to  be 
no  utterance  of  glittering  generalities  ;  no  mincing  of  matters; 
the  time  had  come  to  speak  out  in  unequivocal  terms ;  the  plain 
truth  was  to  be  told.  The  King  was  to  be  informed  just  how 
the  free  provinces  felt  on  the  matter  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
being  introduced  among  them  ;  of  the  new  bishoprics  ;  and  that 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  abhorred  by  the  whole 
world,  could  not  and  would  not  be  allowed  to  be  enforced  in  the 
Netherlands. 

Count  Egmont,  who  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  people,  a 
bold,  unsuspected  patriot,  a  soldier  who  had  rendered  the  King 
valiant  service,  was  chosen  as  the  message-bearer.  He  was 
instructed  to  positively  inform  the  King  that  the  Inquisition,  more 
bishoprics,  edicts  and  executioners  were  no  longer  tenable  and 
must  go,  or  the  hour  for  the  abolition  of  the  Government  as  it 
had  been,  was  come. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  how  Philip  would  look  upon  such  a 
message.  He  was  duly  informed  what  to  expect.  He,  there- 
fore, planned  accordingly.  Though  looking  upon  the  whole 
matter  with  utmost  aversion,   he   received  Egmont  cordially, 
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feasted  him,  llateQed  with  apparent  intereat  and  deference  to 
what  he  had  to  say,  giving  him  profuse  promieea  that  the  matters 
complained  of  would  be  remedied  as  speedily  as  possible,  and 
made  his  journey  one  flattering,  joyous  holiday,  from  which  he 
returned,  as  he  himself  wrote,  "  the  happiest  man  in  the  worM." 
Philip  had  reckoned  well  with  hie  guest.  Ggmont'a  frankness 
and  cordiality  were  proverbial,  and  he  was  as  vain  an  he  was 
frank;  hence  the  King  could  easily  dupe  him  into  a  feeling  of 
the  brightest  hopefulness  for  the  future. 

But  what  was  the  King's  real  state  of  mind?  He  bad  as- 
sembled a  conclave  of  ecclesiastics,  to  whom,  after  stating  the 
condition  of  aOairs  in  the  Netherlands,  he  put  the  question  as 
to  what  their  opinion  of  the  matter  was.  They  supposed  that 
the  King  desired  to  shift  the  responsibility  from  himself  upon 
them  in  allowing  what  seemed  inevitable,  and  therefore  answered 
him  that  "  considering  the  critical  situation  of  Flanders,  and  the 
imminent  danger,  if  thwarted,  of  its  disloyalty  to  the  crown, 
and  total  defection  from  the  Church,  he  might  he  juHtiRed  in 
allowing  the  people  freedom  of  worshiping  in  their  own  way." 
T bey  had  missed  the  mark.  Philip  sternly  replied  that  "hn 
had  not  called  tbem  (a  learn  whether  be  might  grant  this  Ut  the 
Flemings,  bat  whether  he  muit  do  so."  The  prompt  answer 
was:  "No."  Then,  prostrating  himself  on  the  gr>/und  Ijefon: 
a  cmeifiz,  he  exclaimed:  "I  implore  Thy  divine  maji^ity,  Uul«r 
uf  all  things,  that  Tboa  keep  me  in  the  miud  that  I  am  in,  never 
to  allow  myself  to  become  or  to  be  called  (he  lord  »f  tfi'r«e 
who  reject  Thee  for  their  lyiri,"  Just  what  ux^anin;;  wan  t'l 
be  attached  (o  tbe  promisefl  that  he  sent  by  E^pa'int,  loay  Ix: 
learned  from  this  siroogly  ezpre^Md  etatem'iiit  in  aeal^H  iimtrw^ 
tiotts  iMxwgbt  to  ^largaret  tbe  B^gent,  by  a  tmsvitnj^ir  ff/ta 
Spain,  »ooa  after  EgnKNil'i  •iepajtare :  "■  I  w'/uM  racbm-  I'mv  a 
hoodred  thoBcand  liTts,  if  I  iai  so  nauy,  ttian  alb/v  a  Mug)« 
change  id  mmturt  of  rtUp'tta.''  Tbe  itittrmvU'rfi*  were  tsr 
stricter  eoforecAe&f  of  Umt  ^itu ; — dot  a  wird  aVovl  reCmas 
or  eonoiriimt  waa  seauoc^d. 

Sone  betur  Uksa  W lUaa,  Prinm  vf  Oraajje,  mu')€mt»'A  knr 
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completely  the  King  had  deceived  Egmont.  The  people  soon 
after  discovered  this,  when  an  express  command  from  Spain 
caused  the  Council  of  State  to  enjoin  that  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  the  edicts  and  the  Inquisition,  should  be  pro- 
mulgated in  every  city  and  village  of  the  Netherlands  every 
six  months.  In  the  edicts  '^  it  was  forbidden  to  print,  copy,  keep, 
hide,  buy  or  sell  any  writing  of  Luther,  Zwingli,  ^culampadius, 
Bucer,  Calvin,  or  of  any  other  heretic ;  to  break  or  to  injure 
any  image  of  the  Virgin,  or  of  the  Saints;  to  hold  or  to  attend 
any  heretical  conventicle.  Laymen  were  prohibited  from  read- 
ing the  Scriptures,  or  taking  part  in  conferences,  upon  disputed 
points  of  doctrine.  Transgressors,  in  case  they  should  not  recant, 
were,  if  they  were  men,  to  be  beheaded ;  if  women,  to  be  buried 
alive.  If  obstinate,  they  were  to  be  burnt  alive,  and,  in  either 
case,  their  property  was  to  be  confiscated.  To  omit  to  inform 
against  suspicious  persons,  to  entertain,  lodge,  feed  or  clothe 
them,  was  to  be  guilty  of  heresy.  Persons  who,  for  the  reason 
that  they  were  suspected,  were  condemned  to  abjure  heresy, 
were,  in  case  they  rendered  themselves  again  suspicious,  to  be 
dealt  with  as  heretics.  Every  accuser,  in  case  of  conviction, 
was  to  receive  a  large  share  of  the  confiscated  goods.  Judges 
were  absolutely  forbidden  to  diminish  in  any  way  the  prescribed 
penalties.  Severe  penalties  were  threatened  against  any  who 
should  intercede  for  heretics,  or  present  a  petition  in  behalf  of 
them.''  * 

The  efi'ect  of  all  this  upon  the  country  was  deadening  to  com- 
merce; the  foreign  merchants  fled;  marts  of  trade,  especially 
Antwerp,  were  deserted.  Consternation,  followed  by  indignation, 
stirred  the  people  to  violent  measures. 

Definite  shape  was  given  to  the  revolt  against  the  despotism 
of  Philip  by  the  nobles,  who,  joined  by  wealthy  merchants, 
signed  an  agreement  to  withstand  the  oppression.  Some  five 
hundred  nobles  signed.  A  "  Request"  was  prepared  by  them 
to  be  presented  in  a  body  to  Margaret.  William  of  Orange  did 
not  take  any  leading  part  in  this.     He  thought  the  action  use- 

*  See  Fisher:  "  History  of  the  Beformatiou,"  p.  294. 
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less  and  premature.  He  simply  counBelled  tbem  after  the 
"  Request "  had  been  decided  on,  as  to  the  language  of  the  doc- 
ument. His  great  desire  was,  as  be  wrote  to  a  friend  at  this 
time,  to  save  his  country  from  ruin,  "and  so  many  innocent 
persons  from  slaughter.  But  when  I  say  anything  in  the  Coun- 
cil I  am  sure  to  be  misinterpreted.  So  I  am  greatly  perplexed; 
since  speech  and  silence  are  equally  bad." 

Indeed,  though  now  but  little  past  thirty  years  of  age,  he  was 
growing  prematurely  old.  He  was  no  longer  "the  brilliant  and 
careless  grandee"  that  he  was  when  he  began  housekeeping  in 
Bmssels.  His  sleepless  nights,  his  careworn  days,  began  to 
show  themselves  in  his  face  and  figure.  "They  say  that  the 
Prince  is  very  sad,"  wrote  Morillon  to  Granvelle:  "and 'tis 
easy  to  read  as  much  in  his  face.     They  say  lie  cannot,  sleep."  * 

The  "  Request "  prepared  by  the  nobles,  called  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  edicts,  and  the  Inquisition,  and  that  the  States- 
General  should  have  the  management  of  affairs  in  tho  country. 

Od  tho  fifth  of  April,  1566,  the  confederates  appeared  before 
Ibe  Regent.  It  was  an  impressive  scene.  Brederode  read  the 
address  in  a  solemn  meeting  of  the  assembly.  Margaret  was 
80  agitated  as  the  reading  proceeded  that  she  could  scarcely 
restrain  herself.  Barlaymont,  noticing  her  nervousness  and 
perturbation,  said:  "What,  Madam,  is  it  possible  your  high- 
ness can  fear  these  beggars?" 

Margaret  gave  an  evasive  answer.  'Twas  all  she  could  well 
do  under  the  circumstances.  To  accede  to  the  request  was  as 
much  out  of  the  question  as  was  the  peremptory  ignoring  of  it. 

The  nobles  soon  after  this  met  in  their  regular  session.  The 
remark  of  Barlaymont  was  recalled  and  discussed.  Brederoile 
rose  and  said :  "  They  call  us  beggars.  Let  us  adopt  the  name. 
We  will  resist  the  Inquisition  ;  but  we  will  remain  true  to  the 
King,  and  to  the  Beggars'  Wallet."  Thus  was  the  new  move- 
ment jji  the  Netherlands  christened  with  the  name  that  bM 
come  down  into  history,  and  became  bo  full  of  terror  an' 
nificance  to  the  Spanish  soldiery.     The  term  "  Beggars 


•Mo«l«7:  ■'a*i"«c,.  VoI.I,,p.«2. 
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everywhere  adopted  by  the  people,  and  spread  throughout  the 
country.  The  nobles  dressed  themselves  and  their  families  in 
plain  gray  clothes,  the  garb  of  mendicant  monks,  and  fastened 
in  their  caps  a  little  wooden  porringer.  A  coin  was  struck  off 
called  the  "  Beggar's  Penny/'  with  the  image  of  the  King  on 
one  side,  and  two  hands  holding  a  beggar's  wallet  on  the  other. 
This  medal  was  hung  about  people's  necks. 

This  movement  of  the  nobles  nerved  the  people  to  demonstra- 
tions of  enthusiastic  resistance  to  the  Inquisition.  Large  gath- 
erings were  held  wherein  the  situation  of  affairs  was  freely  dis- 
cussed. The  authorities  endeavored  to  disperse  these  meetings ; 
but  regular  encampments  were  formed,  and  armed  resistance 
was  offered ;  men  guarding  the  congregation  ^^  with  guns,  pike, 
and  sword  in  hand,  listening  to  the  eloquence  of  impassioned 
preachers." 

Margaret  was  helpless.  People  cared  little  for  edicts,  and 
she  could  not  even  order  or  persuade  the  militia  of  Antwerp  to 
be  called  out  to  her  aid  in  dispersing  the  people. 

None  watched  all  this  with  wiser  interest  and  deeper  solicitude 
than  William  of  Orange.  He  persuaded  the  Regent  not  to 
interfere  with  the  field-preaching  as  long  as  the  worshipers  did 
not  invade  the  towns. 

But  it  was  impossible  that  this  preaching  should  continue  to  be 
peaceful  and  dignified.  Excesses  must  needs  come.  Accordingly 
an  outbreak  came  in  Antwerp  on  August  15,  1566,  just  four 
months  after  the  "  Beggars  "  had  presented  their  petition.  It 
was  occasioned  by  a  large  procession  of  Catholic  clergy,  making 
a  pompous  display,  greatly  annoying  the  Protestants.  People 
jeered  at  the  procession,  crying  out :  '^  Maijken,  Maijken  (h'ttle 
Mary,  little  Mary),  your  hour  is  come.  'Tis  your  last  prome- 
nade.    The  city  is  tired  of  you."  * 

The  following  morning  a  mixed  multitude  was  gathered 
around  the  Cathedral.  That  day  the  rabble  excited  a  ^umult 
in  the  church,  which,  however,  was  quelled  before  night.     But 

*  The  principal  object  of  this  procession  was  to  carry  around  the  city  a  co- 
lossal image  of  the  Virgin.    See  Motlej,  **  RiaCf"  etc,  Vol.  L,  p.  556. 
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the  next  morning  the  crowds  again  surged  to  the  Cathedral. 
Motley  thus  describes  the  day:  ''The  same  taunts  and  impreca- 
tions were  hurled  at  the  image  of  the  Virgin ;  the  same  howling 
of  the  beggar's  cry  resounded  through  the  lofty  arches.  For  a 
few  hours  no  act  of  violence  was  committed,  but  the  crowd 
increased.  A  few  trifles,  drifting,  as  usual  before  the  event, 
seemed  to  indicate  the  approaching  convulsion.  A  very  paltry 
old  woman  excited  the  image-breaking  at  Antwerp.  She 
had  for  years  been  accustomed  to  sit  before  the  door  of  the 
Cathedral  with  wax-tapers  and  wafers,  earning  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence from  the  profits  of  her  meagre  trade,  and  by  the  small 
coins  which  she  sometimes  received  in  charity.  Some  of  the 
rabble  began  to  chaflfer  with  this  ancient  huckstress.  They 
scoffed  at  her  consecrated  wares ;  they  bandied  with  her  ribald 
jests,  of  which  her  public  position  had  furnished  her  with  a  sup- 
ply;  they  assured  her  that  the  hour  had  come  when  her  idolatrous 
traffic  was  to  be  forever  terminated,  when  she  and  her  patroness, 
Mary,  were  to  be  given  over  to  destruction  together.  The  old 
woman,  enraged,  answered  threat  with  threat,  and  gibe  with 
gibe.  Passing  from  words  to  deeds,  she  began  to  catch  from 
the  ground  every  offensive  missile  or  weapon  which  she  could 
find,  and  to  lay  about  her  in  all  directions.  Her  tormentors 
defended  themselves  as  they  could.  Having  destroyed  her 
whole  stock-in-trade,  they  provoked  others  to  appear  in  her 
defence.  The  passers-by  thronged  to  the  scene;  the  Cathedral 
was  soon  filled  to  overflowing ;  a  furious  tumult  was  already  in 
progress.'^ 

The  magistrates  having  been  informed  of  this,  hastened  to 
allay  the  troubles,  and  had  almost  succeeded,  when,  neglecting 
to  lock  all  the  doors  of  the  Cathedral,  they  gave  an  opportunity 
for  the  rabble  to  enter.  The  work  of  destruction  began  amid 
wild  yells.  Images,  pictures,  statues,  ornaments,  were  ruthlessly 
broken  into  thousands  of  pieces ;  sledge-hammers,  clubs,  axes, 
ropes,  ladders,  all  were  used.  *'  Every  statue  was  hurled  from 
its  niche,  every  picture  torn  from  the  wall,  every  wonderfully- 
painted  window  shivered  to  atoms,  every  ancient  monument 
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shattered,  every  sculptured  decoration,  however  inaccessible  in 
appearance,  hurled  to  the  ground," — and  thus  long  into  the 
night  did  the  work  go  on  until  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
churches  then  in  existence  was  made  a  wreck. 

Other  places,  hearing  of  the  destruction  of  the  images  at 
Antwerp,  also  entered  upon  the  work  of  demolition.  In 
Brabant  and  Flanders  alone  more  than  four  hundred  churches 
were  ravaged. 

Margaret  was  in  fear  and  distress,  and  was  about  to  flee  from 
Brussels.  William  of  Orange,  Egmont  and  Horn  restrained  her, 
and  induced  her  to  publish  the  armistice,  known  as  the  Act  of 
the  25th  of  August,  by  which  preaching  was  allowed,  and  the 
Inquisition  was,  for  the  time  at  least,  abolished. 

Upon  this  the  nobles  endeavored  to  pacify  the  people.  Wil- 
liam succeeded  in  Antwerp.  Egmont,  using  harsh  measures  in 
Flanders,  disappointed  the  people,  and  was  not  successful  in 
establishing  quiet. 

Boundless  rage  filled  the  heart  of  Philip  when  the  reports  of 
the  iconoclasm  reached  him.  With  characteristic  craftiness, 
however,  he  endeavored  to  conceal  it,  writing  letters  of  modera- 
tion and  even  giving  promises  of  visiting  the  country  in  person, 
expressing  a  wish  to  re-establish  order  by  means  of  grace  and 
mercy.  Schiller  has  well  written  :  ''  To  curb  the  overgrown 
power  and  insolence  of  the  nobility,  there  was  no  expedient 
more  natural  than  the  presence  of  their  master.  Before 
royalty  itself,  all  secondary  dignities  must  necessarily  have 
sunk  in  the  shade,  all  other  splendor  be  dimmed.  Instead  of 
the  truth  being  left  to  flow  slowly  and  obscurely  through  impure 
channels  to  the  distant  throne,  so  that  procrastinated  measures 
of  redress  gave  time  to  ripen  ebullitions  of  the  moment  into 
acts  of  deliberation,  his  own  penetrating  glance  would  at  once 
have  been  able  to  separate  truth  from  error;  and  cold  policy 
alone,  not  to  speak  of  his  humanity,  would  have  saved  the  land 
a  million  citizens.  The  nearer  to  their  source,  the  more  weighty 
would  his  edicts  have  been ;  the  thicker  they  fell  on  their 
objectSi  the  weaker  and  the  more  dispirited  would  have  become 
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the  efforts  of  the  rebels.     It  costs  infinitely  more  to  do  an  evil 

to  an  enemy  in  his  presence  than   in    his   absence 

Philip's  appearance  in  Brussels  would  have  put  an  end  at  once 
to  this  juggling.  In  that  case  the  rebels  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  act  up  to  their  pretense,  or  to  cast  aside  the  mask  ;  and 
so,  by  appearing  in  their  true  shape,  condemn  themselves.  And 
what  a  relief  for  the  Netherlands  if  the  King's  presence  had 
only  spared  them  those  evils  which  were  inflicted  upon  them 
without  his  knowledge,  and  contrary  to  his  will !  What  gain, 
too,  even  if  it  had  only  enabled  him  to  watch  over  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  vast  sums  which,  illegally  raised  on  the  plea  of 
meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  disappeared  in  the  plunder- 
ing hands  of  his  deputies ! "  * 

But  Philip  had  no  idea  of  visiting  the  Netherlands.  His 
promises  to  do  so  deceived  all  but  William  of  Orange.  Remem- 
bering his  conversation  with  Henry  of  France,  in  regard  to 
Philip's  settled  policy,  he  had  established  a  system  of  espionage 
over'  every  act  and  word  spoken  and  written  by  Philip,  regularly 
receiving  copies  of  all  Philip's  most  secret  dispatches.  He, 
therefore,  knew  that  instead  of  mercy  and  grace,  of  which  the 
king  wrote,  they  could  expect  only  the  most  cruel  and  merciless 
revenge.  And  he  had  learned  that  this  revenge  was  to  be 
especially  wreaked  upon  himself,  Egmont,  and  Horn.  Commu- 
nicating this  knowledge  to  Egmont,  he  urged  liim  to  join  him 
either  in  flight  or  in  armed  resistance  to  the  expected  invasion 
by  a  Spanish  army.  But  Egmont  was  blind  to  all  danger,  and 
sided  with  the  government.  Horn,  weary  of  the  strife,  dis- 
couraged with  losses  of  property,  retired  into  solitude.  William 
was  left  alone — misunderstood,  but  none  the  less  resolved  that 
he  would  do  what  he  could  to  save  his  country.  He  knew  full 
well  that  to  go  blindly  forward,  as  matters  were  now  wildly 
shaping  themselves,  would  be  as  useless  as  it  would  be  fatal. 

Besides  this,  all  public  officers  were  at  this  time  required  to 
take  a  new  oath  of  allegiance,  by  which  they  bound  themselves 
to  implicit  obedience  to  all  orders  of  the  government,  every- 

*  Works,  Vol.  L,  pp.  368,  369. 
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where  and  against  every  person  without  distinetion  ;  this  the 
Prince  of  Orange  would  never  do.  It  was  utterly  repugnant 
to  him  to  make  hlind  pledges — and  especially  to  a  king  such  as 
he  had  learned  Philip  to  be,  and  in  matters  such  as  he  knew 
were  determined  upon  by  the  government.  It  was  either,  take 
the  oath  or  resign  all  offices.  He  unhesitatingly  did  the  latter, 
and  made  preparations  to  retire  to  his  possessions  in  Germany. 
Not  indeed  as  fleeing  from  danger,  or  leaving  a  sinking  cause 
to  its  fate,  but  with  a  full  knowledge  that  to  remain  in  the 
country  would  disable  him  to  serve  the  cause  he  had  espoused ; 
whereas,  away  from  danger,  amid  which  he  was  helpless,  he 
could  devise  some  means  of  help. 

He  made  one  more  attempt  to  rescue  his  friend  Egmont  from 
his  suicidal  infatuation  ;  but  in  vain.  Egmont  protested  his 
faith  in  the  king's  clemency  and  good-will  to  him.  William 
replied :  "  Alas !  Egmont,  the  king's  clemency,  of  which  you 
boast,  will  destroy  you.  Would  that  I  might  be  deceived; 
but  I  foresee  too  clearly,  that  you  are  to  be  the  bridge  which 
the  Spaniards  will  destroy,  so  soon  as  they  have  passed  over  it 
to  invade  our  country."  This  was  at  their  last  meeting  on 
earth.  After  the  prince  had  said  this,  he  threw  his  arms 
around  Egmont,  and  tears  rolled  down  the  cheeks  of  both. 

A  story  goes — though  Motley  denies  its  truth — that  at  part- 
ing Egmont  insinuated  that  William,  in  fleeing,  showed  a  want 
of  courage.  But  what  was  the  prince  to  do  but  to  flee  for  a 
time  ?  He  knew  full  well  that  preparations  had  been  made 
and  were  about  to  be  consummated  for  a  Spanish  invasion  of 
the  country  that  meant  complete  subjugation,  and  that  the 
nobles  were  the  first  to  be  taken.  Egmont  had  refused  to  join 
him  in  preventing  this,  or  at  least  getting  ready  to  meet  and 
resist  it;  Horn  had  retired  ;  the  confederacy  of  nobles,  whose 
meetings  had  been  little  else  than  a  series  of  noisy  banquets, 
was  now  broken  up  ;  he  knew  it  would  be  but  suicidal  to  remain; 
no  possible  good  could  come  from  his  doing  so,  and  much  proba- 
ble harm.  Hence,  he  wisely  and  for  the  good  of  his  country, 
retired  to  Dillenberg,  in  Germany. 
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With  William's  departure,  matters  in  the  Netherlands  took 
a  sombre  aspect.  Thousands^  and  tens  of  thousands — indeed, 
over  100,000  people — left  the  country  with  their  possessions. 
The  Inquisition  was  again  re-instated,  with  renewed  vigor  and 
cruelty.  Fugitives  were  ruthlessly  sought  out,  pursued,  mur- 
dered. '^  Hardly  a  village  so  small  but  that  it  could  furnish 
one,  two,  or  three  hundred  victims  to  the  executioner.  The  new 
churches  were  leveled  to  the  ground,  and  out  of  their  timbers 
gallows  were  constructed."  *  Hopelessness  settled  over  the 
homes  of  the  people ;  hopefulness  brightened  the  sky  of  the  gov- 
ernment. And  the  Spanish  army,  already  in  marching  order, 
it  was  thought  would  soon  completely  establish  permanently  the 
present  condition  of  things,  when  all  rebellion  seemed  to  have 
been  quelled,  the  confederacy  of  nobles  broken  up,  the  sects 
extirpated,  the  Roman  Catholic  worship  fully  restored,  the 
rebels  imprisoned,  and  the  towns  securely  garrisoned  with 
troops. 

VII. 

Alva's  Arrival, 

When,  on  Egmont's  return  from  his  fruitless  mission  to 
Spain,  Philip  had  the  ordinance  passed  that  every  six  months 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  edicts  and  the  Inquisi- 
tion should  be  publicly  read,  William  of  Orange  whispered  to  his 
neighbor  in  the  Council  that  passed  the  decree,  that  before  long 
the  most  extraordinary  tragedy  would  now  begin  that  the 
world's  history  had  ever  recorded.  The  prophecy  was  about 
to  be  fulfilled. 

The  king,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Margaret  and  some  of 
his  most  loyal  Spanish  counsellors,  determined  to  send  an  army 
that  would  once  for  all  bring  the  provinces  into  full  subjection. 
To  this  he  had  been  urged  by  Duke  Alva,  who  thirsted  for  the 
blood  of  the  Netherlanders.  The  king  decided  to  send  him  at 
the  head  of  a  picked  army,  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  soldiers. 

*  Motley,  "iJiw,'*  etc,  Vol.  II.,  p.  96. 
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Alva  had  won  for  himself,  under  Charles  V.,  an  honorable 
name  as  a  soldier ;  indeed,  he  was  considered  the  greatest  gen- 
eral of  his  age,  and  was  pronounced  by  friends  and  foes  alike 
the  greatest  military  genius  Spain  had  produced  in  that  age  of 
remarkable  soldiery.  Such  he  has  been  considered,  until  late 
researches  prove  that  he  was  not  capable  of  conducting  great 
operations,  however  skillful  he  was  in  leading  small  forces  in 
perpetrating  cruelties  that  reek  of  hell.  ^'  In  person  he  was 
tall,  thin,  erect,  with  a  small  head,  a  long  visage,  lean  yellow 
cheek,  dark  twinkling  eyes,  adust  complexion,  black  bristling 
hair,  and  a  long  sable-silvered  beard,  descending  in  two  waving 
strains  upon  his  breast."  * 

Philip  chose  him  as  leader  of  this  expedition  because  Alva 
was  his  exact  counterpart.  He,  like  Philip,  heartily  detested 
'^  heretics;"  he,  like  Philip,  was  heartless  in  the  extreme; 
treacherous,  knowing  of  no  mercy,  caring  little  for  justice  if 
only  he  could  be  revenged  upon  those  whom  he  bad  come  to 
chastise. 

It  was  on  the  lOth  of  May,  1567,  that  Alva,  at  the  head  of 
ten  thousand  veterans,  thoroughly  organized,  embarked  for  their 
bloody  work  in  the  Netherlands. f  The  march  was  orderly,  and 
terminated  with  no  unusual  incidents.  In  August  the  army 
arrived  at  Luxemburg. 

Margaret  dreaded  Alva's  coming.  She  knew,  only  too  well, 
that  it  meant  subjugation  on  her  part ;  and  she  had  knowledge 
enough  of  the  people  to  fear  that  his  coming  would  only  fan 
into  larger  flames  the  spirit  of  revolt,  that  had  been  subdued, 
but  not  quenched.  The  people  at  large,  too,  were  struck  with 
horror ;  the  more,  because  he  distributed  his  troops — "  detested 
vermin,"  in  the  language  of  the  Hollanders — throughout  the 
cities  and  towns.  Their  presence  was  made  obnoxious  by  inso- 
lence, added  to  cruelties.  Thousands  of  the  best  citizens  fled 
the  country.     The  arts  and   manufactures  that  had  made  the 

*  Motley,  ''Rise,''  etc.,  Vol.  II.,  109. 

f ''The  army  was  worthy  of  the  general.     He  commanded  the  finest  and 
the  most  merciless  troops  in  Europe.''     Roger's  ''HoUand,*'  p.  73. 
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country  rich  and  powerful,  were  taken  away  with  the  emigrants  ; 
and  everywhere,  especially  in  Brussels,  where  Alva  made  his 
headquarters,  gloom  and  desolation  fell  upon  the  land. 

Alva  had  received  secret  instructions  from  Philip.  The  first 
work  to  be  undertaken  by  him  was  to  take  the  leaders  in  the 
late  disturbances,  and  forever  make  them  safe  from  doing  any 
more  mischief ;  then  to  ferret  out  every  suspicious  and  guilty 
person  among  the  people,  and  force  the  wealth  of  the  country 
into  the  treasury  and  to  the  support  of  the  troops. 

The  Duke  of  Alva  had  all  along,  with  Philip,  believed  that 
the  difficulties  in  the  Netherlands  were  due  largely  to  the  nobles 
of  the  Provincea;  especially  Egmont,  William  of  Orange, 
Horn,  and  Hoogstraten.  Their  idea  was,  that  if  these  could 
be  executed,  the  people  could  easily  be  brought  into  subjection. 
Alva's  first  remark  on  arriving  in  the  country  was  :  *'  I,  who 
have  tamed  people  of  iron,  shall  soon  manage  these  people  of 
butter.''  It  cost  Philip  and  Alva  dear  to  become  undeceived 
as  to  their  task  ! 

Their  first  object,  therefore,  was  to  arrest  these  leaders  and 
without  much  ceremony  execute  them.  Alva  was  disappointed 
to  learn  that  Orange  was  gone.  But  Egmont  was  at  hand. 
Alva  met  him  with  blandishments ;  deceived  him  with  all  man- 
ner of  kind  words.  Egmont,  never  suspecting  the  poisonous 
fangs  under  the  smooth  tongue,  received  him  with  great  cor- 
diality. Horn  was  still  in  retirement.  It  was  not  easy  to  coax 
him  out  of  his  resting-place.  But  kind  letters,  profuse  flat- 
teries, promises  of  important  commissions  that  would  secure 
him  both  honors  and  riches,  at  last  enticed  the  prey.  Hoog- 
straten and  Orange  were  safe  in  Germany. 

The  plans  for  the  arrest  of  Egmont  and  Horn  were  well 
laid.  A  banquet  had  been  prepared  to  which  they  were  invited. 
Egmont  had  been  repeatedly  warned  against  the  entrapment. 
The  evening  before  the  arrest  a  Spaniard  sent  a  solemn  message 
urging  him  to  flee  from  Alva  before  morning.  Unheedful 
of  it,  he  attended  the  banquet  the  next  day.  During  the  feast, 
orders  came  from  Alva  for  Egmont  and  Horn  to  meet  him  at 
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his  house,  to  plan  with  him  concerning  fortifications  at  Antwerp. 
Don  Ferdinando,  the  host,  at  this  time  whispered  to  Egmont: 
^^  Leave  this  place,  Signer  Count,  instantly ;  take  the  fleetest 
horse  in  your  stable  and  make  your  escape  without  a  moment's 
delay."  He  was  now  being  aroused  to  a  sense  of  danger. 
Noircames  asked  him  the  cause  of  his  agitation.  He  told  him 
what  he  had  just  heard.  *'  Ha  !  Count,"  said  Noircames,  *^  do 
not  put  lightly  such  implicit  confidence  in  this  stranger,  who 
is  counselling  you  to  your  destruction.  What  will  the  Duke  of 
Alva  and  all  the  Spaniards  say  of  such  a  precipitate  flight? 
Will  they  not  say  that  your  excellency  has  fled  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  guilt?  Will  not  your  escape  be  construed  into  a 
confession  of  high  treason  ?  "  This  speech  settled  Egmont's 
fate.  He  and  Horn  went  to  Alva's  house,  and  while  they  were 
looking  over  the  plans  their  dwellings  were  being  searched, 
papers  and  valuables  confiscated,  secretaries  arrested ;  and  in 
the  evening,  when  they  were  about  to  leave  Alva's  house,  they 
found  themselves  under  arrest  and  securely  imprisoned.  The 
plot  had  been  admirably  planned  and  well  worked  out.  Alva 
had  not  given  the  slightest  intimation  that  this  perfidious  treat- 
ment awaited  them ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  treated  them  with 
the  utmost  confidence  and  courtesy.  Indeed,  Alva  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  arrest  had  ridden  one  of  the  horses  presented  to  him 
by  Egmont. 

Other  arrests  were  made  on  the  same  day — a  day  when  hor- 
rors were  begun  that  cause  amazement^  both  at  the  power  of 
endurance  on  the  part  of  brave  men,  and  the  hard-hearted 
cruelty  of  a  despot. 

Joy  reigned  supreme  in  Philip's  heart  because  of  Alva's 
desperate  acts.  At  Rome,  too,  there  was  rejoicing.  Granvelle, 
however,  was  not  so  jubilant  when  he  heard  that  William  of 
Orange  had  escaped.  He  remarked,  that  since  he  was  not 
arrested,  nobody  had  been  taken ;  and  that  '^  his  capture  would 
have  been  more  valuable  than  that  of  every  man  in  the 
Netherlands." 

On  the  other  hand,  great  consternation  filled  the  provinces 
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at  the  arrest  of  Egmont  and  Horn.  In  consequence  of  it 
emigration  increased  rapidly,  so  that  Alva  was  compelled  to  use 
measures  to  stop  it.  With  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
already  gone,  and  thousands  more  going,  it  looked  as  though 
the  country  would  soon  be  depleted. 

And  yet,  the  story  of  suffering,  disappointment,  cruelty, 
surprises,  perfidy,  bloodshed,  appalling  to  tell,  was  but  just 
beginning  to  be  written  in  the  blood  of  the  brave  Nether- 
Ian  deri^ 


VIII. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Death  and  the  Resurrbction.  An  Inquiry  into  their  True  Naiare.  Bj 
Calvin  S.  Gerhard,  D.D.  Philadelphia:  Charles  G.  Fisher,  907  Arch 
street.     Price,  $1.25. 

This  is  a  notable  book  and  one  that  desei-ves,  as  we  are  sure  it 
will  receive,  serious  attention  from  the  theological  world  as  well  as 
from  the  Christian  public  in  general.  Thoughtful,  earnest,  suggestive, 
and  devout,  it  furnishes  food  for  thought,  emphasizes  the  precious 
truth  of  the  gospel,  and  strengthens  faith  in  the  supematund  reali- 
ties of  divine  revelation.  At  the  same  time  it  makes  earnest  with 
the  facts  established  by  natural  science,  and  treats  its  difficult  theme 
with  commendable  candor  and  remarkable  ability.  Evenr  page  of 
the  book  gives  evidence  of  wide  reading,  careful  study,  and  vigor  of 
thought,  while  the  style  in  which  it  is  written  is  forcible,  clear,  and 
sparkling.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  one  will  take  up  the  book  with- 
out reading  it  through  ;  or,  reading  it  through,  lay  it  down  without 
finding,  however  much  he  may  differ  from  the  author  in  some  of  his 
conclusions,  that  his  mental  horizon  has  been  widened,  and  his 
insight  into  Scripture  deepened. 

The  subject  treated  of  is  of  profound  significance,  not  only  because 
death  is  the  common  lot  of  all  men,  but,  also,  because  the  question 
of  a  future  life,  and  therefore,  also,  the  significance  of  the  present 
life,  is  so  intimately  connected  with  it.  It  is  safe  to  say,  we  think, 
that  on  no  other  subject  have  the  Scriptures  been  more  generallj 
misunderstood.  We  all  know  that  before  the  science  of  Geology 
revealed  to  us  the  past  history  of  the  earth,  it  was  uniyersaUj 
believed  that  death  had  entered  the  world  only  a^r  Adam's  trans- 
gression, and  that  sin  caused  the  subjection  of  men  and  animals  to 
the  law  of  mortality.  To-day  no  one  conversant  with  the  facts 
would  think  of  accepting  such  a  statement  with  reference  to  the 
animal  world.  We  all  know  that  for  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
years  death  reigned  in  the  animal  world,  before  man  ever  appeared 
upon  the  earth,  precisely  as  it  does  now ;  and,  this  fact  is  not  in  con- 
flict with  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures.  Now  our  author  goes  a 
step  farther  and  insists  that  man,  possessing  a  physical  constitution 
similar  to  that  of  the  animal,  is  equally  subject,  from  that  point  of 
view,  to  the  law  of  decay  and  physical  dissolution.     The  Scriptures 
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make  a  distinction  between  physical  dissolution,  as  such,  and  death 
as  the  wages  of  sin.  The  former  was  not  an  after- thought,  but 
belongs  to  Grod's  original  plan  of  the  world.  The  latter  is  a  spiritual 
effect  in  the  moral  sphere,  because  due  to  a  moral  cause.  Sin  did 
not  originate,  but  profoundly  modifies,  natural  decease. 

If  there  has  been  a  misconception  of  the  fact  which  we  call  death 
(accounted  for  by  our  ignorance  of  the  past  history  of  the  earth), 
so  also  there  has  been  a  misconception  of  the  resurrection,  because 
of  our  ignorance  of  the  physical  sciences.  The  revivification  of  the 
corpse  (in  a  higher,  glorified  form,  it  is  true)  was  supposed  to  be 
an  essential  element  of  the  resurrection.  We  know  now  that  the 
resuscitation  of  the  corpse,  as  to  its  constituent  particles  of  matter, 
is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Here  again  the  author  goes  a  step 
further  than  our  current  theology,  and  brings  out  in  a  striking  way 
the  distinction  between  the  body  and  the  corpse.  The  latter,  as  soon 
as  death  has  taken  place,  whatever  associations  may  be  connected 
with  it  or  reverence  may  be  due  to  it,  has  served  its  purpose  and  is 
henceforth  useless  to  the  life  of  the  spirit.  The  former,  however,  is 
essential  to  the  persistence  of  consciousness  and  the  maintenance  of 
identity.  The  idea,  entertained  by  many,  of  disembodied  existence 
on  the  part  of  the  spirit  until  the  day  of  the  final  resurrection  is  an 
error,  equally  at  variance  with  sound  philosophy  and  the  teachings 
of  the  Scriptures.  As  in  this  life  the  body  is  not  matter,  but  organ* 
ized  matter,  so  after  death  there  is  raised,  through  the  agency  of 
the  soul  or  spirit,  a  new  body,  an  organization  in  a  new,  higher 
sphere,  as  the  adequate  medium  in  and  through  which  the  operations 
of  spiritual  life  are  carried  forward  This,  too,  is  involved  in  man's 
original  constitution.  But  in  Jesus  Christ  it  is  brought  to  light, 
realized,  perfected,  and  carried  forward  to  its  ultimate  goal,  the  com- 
plete glorification  of  redeemed  humanity.  The  resurrection  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  conceived  of  as  a  process,  as  well  as  a  final  event  It 
begins  in  this  world,  reaches  an  important  epoch  at  death,  and  is 
completed  at  the  final  consummation. 

Space  fails  us  to  follow  the  author's  argument  in  detail.  He  is, 
of  course,  traversing  difficult  ground ;  but  we  think  he  succeeds, 
generally,  in  making  his  meanmg  clear.  If  in  any  respect  he  fails 
to  do  so,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  know  so  little  of  the  con- 
ditions of  life  beyond  the  present  order,  of  the  nature  of  matter 
and  its  relation  to  higher  energies,  of  its  capability  of  glarification, 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  call  it,  and  of  the  ultimate  state  to  which 
human  development  will  attain,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  put  into  lan- 
guage, based  on  our  ordinary  experience  in  the  present  state,  a  con- 
sistent scheme  of  human  development  through  the  transition  from 
this  mortal  state  into  the  glories  of  the  heavenly  world. 

The  author's  treatment  of  his  theme  must  challenge  serious 
thought.  He  throws  new  light  on  difficult  questions ;  he  is  abreast 
with  the  science  of  the  day ;  he  is  devoutly  reverent  in  his  treat- 
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ment  of  the  Scriptures;   and  he  preserves  intact  every  essential 
article  of  the  Christian  faith.  J.  S.  S. 

Lancaster,  Pa, 

Studies  in  Theology.  Lectures  delivered  in  Chicago  Theoloncal  Semi- 
nary. By  the  Rev.  James  Denney,  D.D.  Second  Edition.  ^TewYork: 
A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  51  East  Tenth  Street.    1895.   Price,  $1.50. 

This  is  a  noteworthy  volume.  The  lectures,  of  which  it  is  made 
up,  were  delivered  in  April,  1894,  to  the  Chicaj»>  Theological 
Seminary,  and  attracted  much  attention  at  the  time  oi  their  delivery. 
The  author  of  them  does  not  claim  that  they  amount  to  a  system  of 
theology ;  but  he  believes  they  are  consistent  with  each  otlier,  and 
would  find  their  place  in  a  system.  The  subjects  discussed  in  them 
are:  The  Idea  of  Theology  ;  The  Witness  of  Jesus  to  Himself;  The 
Apostolic  Doctrine  of  Christ ;  Man  and  Sin ;  Christ  in  His  Exalta- 
tion ;  The  Church  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  ;  Holy  Scripture,  and 
Eschatology.  The  treatment  of  all  these  subjects  is  very  masterly. 
Dr.  Denney  throughout  shows  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  widi 
the  older  and  the  newer  theology,  and  fully  able  to  appreciate  the 
merits  and  see  the  defects  of  both.  His  criticisms  are  acute  and 
convincing,  and  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives  are  sound.  In 
accordance  with  the  Catholic  faith  he  maintains  that  "  Jesus  was 
the  Scm  of  (jod  in  a  peculiar  and  unique  sense :  this  was  how  He 
conceived  Himself,  and  this  is  fundamentally  how  we  have  to  con- 
ceive Him."  He  also  holds  that  death  "  is  not  the  debt  of  nature, 
but  the  wages  of  sin.  What  might  have  been  the  line  in  which 
man's  destiny  would  have  been  fulfilled  had  sin  not  entered  into  the 
world,  and  death  by  sin,  no  one  can  tell ;  but  the  fact  that  man  is 
constituted  for  immortality,  and  has  the  promise  of  it,  in  his  being 
from  the  first,  forbids  us  to  ascribe  to  death  a  natural  and  inevitable 
place  in  his  career.  It  is  an  intrusion,  and  it  is  to  be  finally 
abolished."  Of  the  death  of  Christ  he  says:  ''To  separate  oot 
what  we  call  the  spirit  of  His  death,  and  say  that  the  virtue  of  it 
lies  in  that,  and  not  in  the  mere  abstract  fact  of  dying,  or  in  the 
death  as  a  merely  physical  occurrence,  is  to  draw  distinctions  which 
the  Apostles  did  not  draw,  and  to  miss  in  doing  so  the  very  nerve  of 
their  gospel."  Of  the  claim  of  some  that  St  Paul  entertained  the 
idea  of  a  new  body  to  be  assumed,  not  at  the  day  of  judgment,  but 
iu  the  very  instant  of  death,  he  says :  '^  I  believe  tnis  is  a  misin- 
terpretation, and  that  St.  Paul  held  from  first  to  last  the  same  fieiith, 
that  the  new  body  was  a  resurrection  body,  and  was  not  put  on  till 
the  judgment  day."  From  these  few  extracts  some  idea  of  Dr. 
Denney 's  theological  position  may  be  formed.  We  commend  his 
work  to  all  our  readers.  No  abler  theological  treatise  has  appeared 
for  years.  In  its  less  than  three  hundred  pages  there  is  more  sound 
theology  presented,  and  in  a  clearer  form,  than  in  the  greater 
number  of  far  more  pretentious  works. 
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The  Book  of  Ezeki el.  Bj  the  Rev.  John  Skinner,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  Exegesis,  Presbjterian  Ct^llege,  London.  New  York :  A.  C. 
Armstrong  &  Son,  51  East  Tenth  Street.     1895.     Price,  $1.50. 

In  this  volume  Professor  Skinner  has  endeavored  to  present  the 
substance  of  Ezekiel's  propheciei  in  a  form  intelligible  to  students 
of  the  English  Bible.  In  this  purpose  he  has  admirably  succeeded. 
Though  his  book  has  no  pretensions  to  rank  as  a  contribution  to  Old 
Testament  scholarship,  yet  to  the  ordinary  reader  of  the  Bible  it 
will  prove  of  inestimable  value,  £zekiel  is  oflen  obscure  by  reason 
of  the  strange  things  which  he  describes ;  and  on  this  account  the 
Jews,  it  b  said,  reckoned  his  prophecies  among  those  portions  of 
Scripture  which  were  not  allowed  to  be  read  before  the  age  of  thirty 
years.  For  the  same  reason,  also,  they  are,  with  most  Bible  readers, 
less  popular  than  those  of  the  other  prophets.  Studied,  however,  in 
connection  with  this  exposition  of  them,  they  will  be  found  full  of 
interest  and  instruction.  The  work  is  one,  therefore,  which  should 
find  a  place  in  every  Bible  student  s  library.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  add  that  the  volume  belongs  to  the  series  known  as  *'  The 
Expositor's  Bible.''  all  the  volumes  of  which  are  possessed  of  rare 
merit  an  helps  to  the  right  understanding  of  God's  Word. 

The  Book  of  Daniel.  By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  Archdeacon  of  Westminster.  New  York: 
A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  51  East  Tenth  Street.     1895.     Price,  $1.50. 

We  have  here  another  volume  of  "The  Expositor's  Bible,"  which 
is  now  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  which,  when  completed, 
will  furnish  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  expositions  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  which  as  yet  has  been  offered  to  the  public.  This  volume 
is  both  highly  interesting  and  instructive.  It  could,  indeed,  scarcely 
be  otherwise,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  prepared  by  so  distinguished 
an  author  as  Dr.  Farrar,  whose  scholarship  is  of  a  superior  character 
and  whose  style  of  composition  is  always  readable  and  attractive. 
The  work  itself  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Of  these  parts  the  first 
is  introductory,  and  treats,  in  a  clear  and  masterly  manner,  of  the 
historic  existence  of  the  prophet  Daniel ;  of  the  language,  unity, 
moral  element,  general  structure  and  theology  of  the  book ;  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  historical,  apocalyptic  and  prophetic  sections, 
aod  of  the  internal  and  external  evidence  of  its  authorship  or  origin. 
Part  second  presents  a  commentary  on  the  historic  section  ;  and  part 
third  deals  with  the  prophetic  section  of  the  book.  In  an  appendix 
there  are  given  approximate  chronological  tables,  and  a  genealogical 
table  of  the  Lagidse,  Ptolemies,  and  Seleucidse. 

Dr.  Farrar  maintains  that  the  book  has  rightly  been  given  a 
place  in  the  canon,  and  that  it  is  truly  profitable  for  doctrine, 
reproof,  correction,  and  instruction  in  righteousness.  Its  narrative 
parts,  however,  he  holds,  have  very  little  historic  worth ;  and  its 
prophecies,   he  claims,  only  express  the  views  and  hopes  of  the 
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anonymous  author  who  lived  and  wrote  after  the  conquests  of  Alex- 
ander, and  most  probably  in  the  days  of  Antiochus  £piphane8 
While  we  are  not  prepared  to  accept  as  wholly  satisfactory  tne  con- 
clusions at  which  he  arrives,  we  are  nevertheless  free  to  admit  that 
in  our  present  state  of  knowledge  many  things  seem  to  favor  their 
correctness.  Whether,  however,  the  views  of  Dr.  Farrar  be  accepted 
or  not,  the  work  will  repay  careful  study. 

The  Problem  of  Religious  Progress.  By  Daniel  Dorchester,  D.D. 
Revised  Edition  with  New  Tables  and  Ck>lored  Diagrams.  New  York: 
Uunt  &  Eaton.    Cincinnati:  Cranston  &  Curts.    Price,  $2.75 

This  is  an  unusually  interesting  and  valuable  work.  It  was 
originally  published  thirteen  years  ago,  and  since  then  has  had  a 
wide  sale.  Lately  the  author  has  thoroughly  revised  it  and  brought 
its  data  down  to  the  present  year.  He  has  also  made  important 
additions,  including  points  of  inquiry  and  discussion  pertaining  to  the 
most  recent  phases  of  moral  and  social  evolution.  The  work  itself 
consists  of  four  parts.  The  first  treats  of  "  Faith,"  the  second  of 
"  Morals "  and  the  third  of  "  Spiritual  Vitality."  In  the  fourth 
part  very  complete  "Statistical  Exhibits"  of  religious  progress 
throughout  the  world,  and  especially  in  the  United  States,  are  given. 
A  large  amount  of  important  information  bearing  on  the  progress  of 
religion  is,  accordingly,  presented  in  the  volume  which  is  an  octavo 
of  nearly  eight  hundred  pages.  The  conclusion  to  which  his  inves- 
tigations have  led  the  author  is  that  "  Christianity  was  never  a 
greater  working  force  in  the  common  life  of  the  race  than  at  the 
present  time." 

We  heartily  commend  the  work  to  the  attention  of  all  our  readers. 
Every  minister  and,  indeed,  every  person  interested  in  the  progress 
of  religion,  will  find  it  an  exceedingly  serviceable  book  to  possess 
and  have  within  easy  reach. 

Thoughts  on  Religion.  By  the  late  George  John  Romanes,  M.  A.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.  1^x1  ited  by  Charles  Gorr,  M.  A.,  Canon  of  Westminster.  Chicago: 
The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company.     1895.     Price,  $1.25. 

The  late  George  John  Romanes,  whose  later  thoughts  on  religion 
are  set  forth  in  this  volume,  occupied  a  distinguished  place  in  con- 
temporary biology.  He  was  a  many-sided  scientific  man  of  remark- 
able ability  and  clear-headedness.  In  early  life  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Christian  Church,  but  later  hw  scientific  studies  caused  him 
for  a  time  to  become  an  unbeliever.  Near  the  close  of  his  life,  how- 
ever, he  was  led  back  again  by  his  studies  towards  Christianity,  and 
just  before  his  death  he  returned  to  that  full,  deliberate  communion 
with  the  Church,  which  he  had  for  many  years  been  conscientiously 
compelled  to  forego.  The  thoughts  on  religion  contained  in  the 
volume  before  us  were  written  during  the  period  of  transition,  and 
before  he  had  as  yet  come  to  a  full  acceptance  of  the  orthodox  posi- 
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tion.  They  are  embraced  in  two  essays  on  the  "  Influence  of  Science 
on  Religion,"  and  in  "  Notes  for  a  Work  on  a  Candid  Examination 
of  Religion."  The  intellectual  attitude  towards  Christianity  expressed 
in  them  is  described  by  his  friend,  Rev.  Charles  Gore,  Canon  of 
Westminster,  a«  •*  (1)  *  pure  agnosticism '  in  the  region  of  the  scien- 
tific reason,  coupled  with  (2)  a  vivid  recognition  of  the  spiritual 
necessity  of  faith,  and  of  the  legitimacy  and  value  of  its  intuitions ; 
(3)  a  perception  of  the  positive  strength  of  the  historical  and  spiritual 
evidences  of  Christianity."  These  "  Thoughts  on  Religion "  will 
amply  repay  careful  study.  They  are  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  Bacon's 
saying:  '^  A  little  philosophy  inclineth  a  man's  mind  to  atheism,  but 
depth  in  philosophy  bringeth  mea's  minds  about  to  religion."  The 
following  statements  contained  in  them  are  especially  striking :  ^^  It 
is  much  more  easy  to  disbelieve  than  to  believe ; "  and,  "  Unbelief  is 
usually  due  to  indolence,  often  to  prejudice,  and  never  a  thing  to  be 
proud  of." 

The  Gospel  of  Buddha.  According  to  Old  Records.  Told  by  Paul  Cariw. 
Second  fxiition.  Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company.  1895. 
Price,  11.00. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Cams  aims  to  present  the  life  and  doctrines 
of  Buddha  in  the  best  form  with  the  view  of  setting  the  reader  a- 
thinking  on  the  religious  problems  of  to-day.  He  has  accordingly 
treated  the  material  contained  in  Buddhist  religious  writings  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Evangelists  are  supposed  to  have  used  the  accounts 
of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  current  in  their  day.  The  result 
is  a  very  interesting  and  attractive  book  which  throws  much  light 
on  the  character  and  teachings  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  religious 
leaders.  In  reading  over  its  pages  one  ceases  to  wonder  that  Buddha 
has  exerted  so  great  an  influence  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 
In  his  teachings  it  will  be  found  there  is  much  of  truth  and  beauty 
shof^ng  that  6od  has  nowhere  left  Himself  without  witness.  The 
careful  reader,  however,  will  also  discover  that  as  a  whole  the  teach- 
ings of  Buddha  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  Christ  in 
whom  alone  is  the  full  truth  reached.  Besides  the  Gospel  of  Buddha, 
the  volume  also  contains  a  helpful  and  suggestive  preface,  a  table  of 
references  showing  the  sources  of  the  extracts  contained  in  the  body 
of  the  work  and  the  parallelisms  in  the  Gospels,  a  glossary  of  names 
and  terms  with  a  method  of  pronunciation,  and  a  very  complete 
index,  all  of  which  add  greatly  to  its  value  and  usefulness.  Those 
interested  in  the  study  of  religion  will  find  the  work  a  very  desirable 
and  serviceable  one.     Dr.  Cams  deserves  thanks  for  preparing  it 

Lectcjbss  on  the  H18TOEY  OF  English  Literature.  By  Profeasor  Wil- 
liam Marvel  Nevin,  LL.D.  Ekiited  by  Rev.  Theodore  Ajppel,  D.D.,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.:  Intelligencer  Printing  Office.    1895.     Price,  $2.00. 

William  Marvel  Nevin,  LL.D.,  was  for  many  years  professor  in 
Marshall,  and  Franklin  and  Marshall  College.    He  was  a  very 
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genial,  scholarly  and  gifted  man,  who  was  greatly  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him,  and  especially  beloved  by  all  who  sat  under  his 
instruction.  In  memory  of  him  this  volume  has  been  prepared  by 
action  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  institution  with  which  for 
so  long  a  time  he  was  connected.  The  lectures  which  make  up  the 
body  of  the  volume  cannot  fail  to  prove  exceedingly  interesting  to 
those  who  were  students  under  Professor  Nevin.  They  will  remind 
them  not  only  of  their  college  days,  but  also  revive  their  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  £nglish  literature.  The  general  reader  will  also 
find  these  lectures  of  unusual  interest  and  value,  for  they  abound  in 
important  information  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  mort 
than  ordinarily  attractive.  Besides  the  lectures  on  the  history  of 
English  literature,  the  volume,  which  is  a  large  octavo  of  over  five 
hundred  pages,  also  contains  selections  from  other  writings  of  the 
author,  together  with  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life.  A  fine  portrait  of 
Professor  Nevin,  moreover,  is  given  as  a  frontispiece.  On  account 
of  its  excellence  and  remarkable  cheapness  this  work  should  have 
an  extensive  sale,  particularly  among  the  members  of  the  Reformed 
Church. 

The  People's  Bible:  DiRcoiiraes  upon  Holy  Scriptare.  By  Joseph  Parker, 
D.D.,  Minister  of  the  City  Temple,  Holborn  Viaduct  London.  Author 
of  "  Ecce  Dens,"  ''The  Paraclete,"  etc,  etc.  Vol.  XXVL  Romana— Galt- 
tians.  New  York :  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  30  Lafayette  Place.  1895. 
Price,  $1.50. 

This  volume  deals  with  the  great  Epistles  of  6t  Paul.  It  does  so 
in  the  same  brilliant  and  instructive  manner  that  characterizes  the 
other  volumes  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs.  Those  who  have 
found  delight  and  edification  in  the  study  of  the  preceding  volumes 
will  be  sure  to  do  so  in  the  study  of  this.  One  more  volume  will 
complete  the  series.  As  a  whole  the  "  People's  Bible  "  is  a  remarka- 
bly able  work,  and  is  possessed  of  extraordinary  homiletic  value. 
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I. 
INDIVIDUAL   FREEDOM.* 

BY  .JOHN  W.  APPEL,  ESQ.,  LANCASTER,  PA. 

'*  Oar  life  is  compaased  round  with  neooMity ;  jet  iji  the  meaning  of  life 
itself  no  other  than  freedom,  than  voluntary  force.'' — (jorrrum. 

The  principle  of  indiWdaal  freedom  has  been  of  slow  growth 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  has  taken  centuries  to  teach 
man  that  he  is  formed  to  be  free,  and  that  all  slavery  is  a  sin. 
In  all  ages  the  individoal,  in  one  form  or  another,  has  been 
trodden  in  the  dost ;  and  all  along  the  line  of  history  are  heard 
the  wail  of  the  slave  and  the  cry  of  the  down-trodden  and  op- 
pressed. It  was  not  until  the  opening  of  the  modem  era  that 
the  principle  of  individual  freedom  began  to  make  itself  felt  in 
the  lives  and  conduct  of  men.  ^^  A  few  centuries  ago/'  says 
Prof.  Hadley,  "  the  principle  of  individual  freedom  was  not 
recognized  in  law  or  in  morals,  any  more  than  in  traide.*^ 

The  whole  order  of  the  ancient  and  middle-age  civilizatMi 
was  antagonistic  to  the  growth  and  developm^rrjt  of  individsal 

*  Delirered  hef^^n  ttkh  Aloiurjj  A>#yX'^i'/ii  of  VnstkVut  ai^^J  M;»i>li«J| 
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freedom.  In  Sparta  the  state  assumed  control  over  the  life  of 
the  individual  from  the  earliest  age  of  childhood ;  it  prescribed 
his  training  and  education,  and,  in  many  cases,  his  diet  and  mode 
of  dress;  the  patria  potestas  was  exercised  in  an  unlimited 
degree ;  there  was  an  equal  division  of  land  and  a  community 
of  goods ;  all  ate  togetherat  common  and  frugal  tables ;  cap- 
tives taken  in  war  were  enslaved ;  and  slavery  generally  was 
recognized  as  a  normal  institution  in  society.  Plato  in  his  Re- 
public found  no  room  for  individual  freedom ;  he  taught  that 
the  industrial  and  producing  classes  needed  no  education ;  and 
he  made  the  most  private  personal  relations  of  life  subject  to 
the  supervision  and  control  of  the  government.  Aristotle 
taught  that  in  the  best  regulated  states  no  mechanic  should  be 
a  citizen,  and  all  tillers  of  the  ground  should  be  serfs;  he  be- 
lieved that  education  should  be  taken  out  of  the  charge  of 
parents,  and  that  the  state  should  regulate  marriages  and  the 
begetting  of  children.  In  the  ancient  states  generally,  freedom, 
as  the  inalienable  right  of  the  individual,  was  not  dreamed  of 
either  in  law  or  ethics.  "  The  religious  and  political  sanction 
determined  for  every  one  his  mode  of  life,  his  creed,  his  duties 
and  his  place  in  society,  without  leaving  any  scope  for  the  will 
or  reason  of  the  individual  himself." 

The  system  was  perhaps  the  wisest  for  the  times.  States 
were  forming  and  society  was  evolving  from  chaos.  The  rela- 
tion between  different  tribes  and  peoples  was  that  of  hostility. 
War  was  the  chief  occupation  of  man,  and  the  struggle  was 
not  so  much  between  individuals  as  between  tribes,  countries, 
tongues,  civilizations.  The  first  duty  of  the  individual  was  to 
fight  for  the  preservation  of  the  state  or  political  organization 
which  he  represented. 

The  system  was  productive  of  good  in  that  it  brought  men 
into  subjection  to  law  and  authority.  In  this  sense  it  was  dis- 
ciplinary, and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  freedom  of  after  ages; 
for  the  first  step  towards  freedom  lies  in  the  direction  of 
obedience. 

But  the  system  became  tyrannical,  and,  after  entailing   long 
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years  of  sufltiring  and  sorrow  upoQ  humanity,  it  (lied  of  its  own 
iniquities.  Whilst  it  built  up  great  states  and  empiros,  it  do- 
graded  man  to  the  condition  of  a  slave.  It  robbed  him  of  Inn 
individuality,  and  deprived  bim  of  his  Diost  saored  personal 
rights.  It  prescribed  nhat  he  should  eat  and  drink ;  Jiow  ho 
should  dresa  and  wear  his  hair;  what  occupation  he  should 
engage  in  and  whom  be  should  marry ;  and  it  even  undertook 
to  control  bis  speech  and  tbougbt.  ConstantiriP,  for  example, 
under  threat  of  death,  commanded  posoessors  of  Arian  vritiiiKX 
to  be  surrendered  for  burning  in  public.  In  5.'t6  Justinian  pre- 
scribed amputation  of  the  hand  for  all  who  copied  Nextcriiiii 
writings.  In  the  time  of  King  Edward  III.,  of  England,  it  wim 
enacted  by  Parliament,  on  account  of  the  excessive  use  of  moatx, 
that  no  man  should  be  served  at  any  time,  at  any  meal  witli 
more  than  two  courses.  In  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  the  fine 
gentlemen  of  the  times  were  forbidden  by  statute  to  wear  pikcM 
upon  their  shoes  and  boots  of  more  than  two  inches  in  length. 
At  another  time  a  law  was  passed  forbidding  the  people  U>  play 
cards — even  in  their  own  houses — on  Sundays.  In  ibo  «ami! 
line  were  the  acts  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  ami  (JenNornhip, 
the  narration  of  which  would  now  seem  to  be  little  lets  than  a 
libel  upon  the  race, — not  to  make  mention  of  the  scenes  of  1'o«<;r 
Hill,  Canterbury  and  SmithfieM  in  England. 

The  system  culminated  politically  in  the  divine  right  of 
kings.  The  will  of  the  king  became  alMolute.  lie  itu\nMMl 
taxes  and  imprisoned  suhjecta  at  will.  Justice  iteiMiiin  afnstl«r 
of  caprice.  Louis  XIV,  said,  "  I  am  the  Btate,"  and  4»mtr»  I., 
of  England,  maintained  (bat  hereditary  m'^narchy  ha<l  lb*; 
especial  sanction  of  the  Almighty ;  tlial  the  riglits  and  privJI«jfMi 
of  the  people  were  merely  eouceaaions  of  the  bin;^,  which  luijfbt 
be  rcToked  at  pleasure ;  and  be  t^ld  bis  ParlianiMit  tiiat  tii«y 
had  no  more  buaineM  to  in'|Qir«  wkst  b*  mii^t  lawfully  •i'* 
than  what  the  Deitr  might  lawfully  49. 

The  modern  movement  baa  b^n  h»  tfi^  opfowu  4ireetiMt 
altogether.     Instead  of  tb«  diviiK  ri|^  of  ki«f|^  ••  h 
divine  right  of  ibe  yvtf\-..      Jri»t««4  «f  tltc  a 
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people,  the  people  own  the  state.  '  The  individual  has  become 
his  own  master,  and  holds  the  reins  of  his  life  in  his  own  hands. 
In  other  words^  the  movement  has  been  in  the  direction  of  indi- 
vidual freedom — politically,  socially,  morally  and  religiously. 
As  men  emerged  from  the  terrible  darkness  of  the  middle  ages, 
they  began  to  see  their  miserable  condition  and  to  long  for 
freedom.  The  Renaissance  inspired  them  with  new  ideas,  new 
hopes,  new  aspirations.  It  enlarged  their  horizon,  increased 
their  store  of  knowledge,  and  revealed  to  them  their  true  dig- 
nity. It  ushered  in  a  new  era  in  history.  **  It  seems  as  though 
men  had  suddenly  opened  their  eyes  and  seen."  It  questioned 
the  entire  existing  order  of  things,  and,  with  a  revolution  in  art 
and  education  and  science,  there  came  also  a  revolution  of 
human  rights ;  and  man,  patient  man,  after  waiting  through 
the  long  centuries,  Prometheus-like,  to  be  free,  at  last  felt  the 
chains  of  slavery  relax.  '^  What  the  Reformation  exhibits  in 
the  sphere  of  religion  and  politics,"  says  the  late  Prof.  Nevin, 
in  his  new  work  on  the  "  History  of  English  Literature,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Alumni  Association  of  this  college,  **  the  revival 
of  letters  displays  in  the  sphere  of  culture,  art  and  science — the 
recovered  energy  and  freedom  of  humanity." 

The  secular  and  religious  movement  for  liberty  went  hand-in- 
hand.  The  precious  seed-thought  sown  in  Galilee,  that  every 
human  creature  is  a  child  of  God,  born  for  immortality,  and  ati 
object  of  divine  favor,  began  to  bear  fruit  and  to  give  a  new 
dignity  and  meaning  to  individual  life.  But  for  the  gospel  of 
Christ  the  precious  tree  of  liberty  which  is  the  boast  and  glory 
of  our  civilization  to-day,  had  never  taken  root  and  flourished 
as  it  has.  The  movement  for  religious  liberty  culminated  in 
the  Protestant  Reformation  in  Germany,  and  for  civil  and  poli- 
tical liberty  in  the  French  Revolution.  The  Renaissance  was  a 
broader  movement  than  either  of  these,  and  embraced  them 
both.  The  impulse  for  freedom  was  especially  awakened  in 
France.  Through  her  ran  the  central  currents  of  the  world's 
life  in  the  direction  of  liberty.  Voltaire  questioned  existing 
institutions,  wrote  on   the  *'  Customs  and  Genius  of  Nations," 
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and  advocated  the  doctriDe  of  equality  before  the  law. 
Diderot,  D'Alembert,  and  the  encyclopaedists  discussed  theories 
of  government  and  social  questions ;  Abbe  Morelly  presented 
the  claims  of  communism ;  Abbe  Raynal  combatted  slavery ; 
Montesquieu  searched  for  the  title-deeds  of  mankind^  wrote  on 
the  '*  Spirit  of  Laws,"  and  investigated  the  conditions  of  politi- 
cal freedom  ;  and  Rousseau,  the  apostle  of  liberty,  lighted  the 
torch  of  freedom  when  he  made  the  startling  statement  to  the 
world  :  "  Man  is  born  free  and  yet  we  see  him  everywhere  in 
chains,  and  those  who  believe  themselves  the  masters  of  others 
cease  not  to  be  even  greater  slaves  than  the  people  they 
govern/'  Underlying  the  French  Revolution  was  the  struggle 
for  freedom,  equality  and  fraternity.  Back  of  the  fair  hand  of 
Corday,  of  the  emeute,  of  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  Bastile  and 
the  guillotine  were  the  cries  of  an  oppressed  people  struggling 
for  freedom.  These  cries  found  utterance  in  the  famous  decla- 
ration of  the  Rights  of  man,  October  6,  1789,  which  declared 
the  original  equality  of  mankind ;  that  the  ends  of  social  unity 
are  liberty,  property,  security  and  resistance  to  oppression  ; 
that  sovereignty  resides  in  the  nation,  and  every  power  emanates 
from  them ;  that  freedom  consists  in  doing  everything  which 
does  not  injure  another ;  that  law  is  the  expression  of  the  gen- 
eral will ;  that  public  burdens  should  be  borne  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  state  in  proportion  to  their  fortunes;  that  the 
elective  franchise  should  be  extended  to  all,  and  that  the 
exercise  of  natural  rights  has  no  other  limit  but  their  interfer- 
ence with  the  rights  of  others.  Similar  movements  for  liberty 
took  place  in  Poland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Austria  and  Russia. 
In  England  the  great  landmarks  in  the  progress  of  liberty  are 
found  in  the  declarations  of  the  great  charter  of  liberty  wrested 
from  King  John  ;  in  the  confirmatio  cartarum  of  Edward  I.;  in 
the  Petition  of  Right;  in  the  habeas  corpics  act  under  Charles 
11. ;  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  1688 ;  and  in  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment. 

In  our  own  country  principles  of  individual  freedom,  which 
in  times  past  and  in  other  countries  it  required  bloody  revolu- 
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tion  to  settle,  are  accepted  as  maxims  and  are  embodied  in 
written  constitutions.  Thus  it  is  declared  that  "  All  men  are 
born  equally  free  and  independent,  and  have  certain  inherent 
and  indefeasible  rights,  among  which  are  those  of  enjoying  and 
defending  life  and  liberty,  of  acquiring,  possessing  and  protect- 
ing property  and  reputation  and  of  pursuing  their  own  happi- 
ness." Orders  of  nobility  and  primogeniture  (although  at  one 
time  in  Pennsylvania,  the  eldest  son  was  entitled  to  a  double 
share  in  the  distribution  of  estates)  have  been  abolished; 
unlimited  freedom  of  conscience  and  religious  worship  is  en- 
joyed ;  the  free  communication  of  thoughts  and  opinions  is 
declared  to  be  one  of  the  invaluable  rights  of  man ;  the  people 
are  made  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  and  possessions  from 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures;  they  are  granted  the  priv- 
ileges of  habeas  coitus  ;  and  they  have  a  right  in  a  peaceable 
manner  to  assemble  together  for  their  common  good  and  to 
apply  for  redress  of  grievances.  The  absolute  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual, the  right  of  personal  liberty,  personal  security,  of 
private  property,  and  of  religion  are  universally  respected; 
freedom  of  contract  is  unrestricted ;  and  freedom  of  private 
conduct  is  almost  unlimited.  Men  may  love  and  hate,  think 
and  believe,  rest  and  work,  as  they  please;  they  are  free  to 
choose  their  vocations,  their  wives,  and  their  homes ;  they  may 
attend  religious  worship  or  not  as  they  please ;  they  may  chooss 
their  own  education  ;  and,  in  general,  do  as  they  please  so  long 
as  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others.  As  regards 
freedom  of  thought,  John  Beattie  Crozier  in  '*  Civilization  and 
Progress  "  says  of  us  :  "  In  America  freedom  of  thought  and 
sentiment  is  so  complete,  that  you  have  the  spectacle  hitherto 
unknown  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  Atheists  and  Mormons, 
Free-lovers,  Shakers  and  Quakers,  all  living  quielty  side  by 
side  in  peaceable  toleration." 

The  movement  of  history,  through  the  centuries,  towards  in- 
dividual freedom  has  been  well  characterized  by  the  saying  that 
in  the  East  one  was  free,  in  Greece  and  Rome  some  were  free, 
and  in  the  modern  state  all  are  free. 
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On  the  broad  and  general  lines  thus  briefly  noticed,  much  has 
been  accomplished,  especially  in  modern  times,  for  man's  indi- 
vidual freedom.  Nevertheless  the  great  problem  is  still  un- 
solved. It  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  serious  questions  of  the 
times,  and^  at  this  moment^  is  agitating  the  ablest  economists 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  lies  at  the  root  of  strikes  and 
the  great  social  agitations  of  the  times  ;  it  is  involved  in  the 
pretensions  of  socialism  and  anarchism ;  it  underlies  cases  like 
the  Debs  case  at  Chicago,  and  the  income-tax  case  lately  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ;  and  in  our  legisla- 
tures and  Congress  it  is  a  matter  of  almost  daily  discussion. 

The  writers  on  the  subject  are  divided  into  two  schools. 
The  one  school  contends  that  the  greatest  good  is  achieved  by 
the  enjoyment  of  the  greatest  amount  of  individual  freedom 
(unrestricted  action  on  the  part  of  the  individual) ;  the  other 
school  believes  the  dangers  and  evils  with  which  such  freedom 
is  attended  outweigh  its  advantages.  The  tendency  of  the  one 
school  is  to  run  into  the  extreme  of  individualism,  and  of  the 
other  into  the  extreme  of  collectivism  and  socialism.  The  truth 
lies  somewhere  between  these  two  constantly  warring  extremes. 
There  are  two  forces  or  factors  operative  in  human  life,  the  one 
general  and  the  other  particular;  and  the  difficulty  lies  in  our 
inability  to  define  the  proper  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other. 
The  individualist  ignores  the  general  factor,  and  the  socialist  the 
particular  factor.  Both  factors  must  be  duly  recognized,  and 
the  question  is  not  so  much  which  one  must  be  subordinated 
to  the  other,  but  how  are  they  to  be  adjusted  and  harmonized. 
Any  theory  that  ignores  either  factor  is  false  and  untrue. 

The  true  idea  of  individual  freedom,  therefore,  is,  or  must  be, 
based,  first,  upon  the  significance  of  the  individual  life  in  itself 
considered ;  second,  upon  tho  relation  which  it  sustains  to 
society  and  the  general  life  of  the  race ;  and  third,  upon  the 
relation  which  it  sustains  to  God.  Every  life  has  an  infinite 
significance  of  its  own,  and  this  it  has  only  in  its  relation  to 
society  and  the  general  life  of  humanity,  and  to  God.  These 
three  factors — the  individual,  society  and  God — are  the  essential 
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and  determining  factors  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  in- 
dividual freedom. 

In  every  individual  there  is  a  God-given  personality.  It  is 
the  ego  in  man,  the  reflection  of  the  ^*  I  am ''  of  the  great 
Jehovah  himself.  It  links  us  with  the  Divine  Mind  itself^  and 
is  therefore  something  sacred.  In  the  language  of  Mulford : — 
'*  Since  personality  has  its  origin  in  God  its  spiritual  and  inner 
life  is  immediately  with  God.  Its  course  is  in  the  light  in 
which  no  shadow  (alls,  as  it  is  unmeasured  by  time ;  it  is  the 
path  which  the  vulture  eye  has  not  traced,  and  it  is  as  ^  the  flight 
of  one  alone  to  the  Only  One.' "  In  this  view  the  individual 
life  is  of  far  more  account  than  all  the  innumerable  worlds  that 
fill  illimitable  space.  The  individual  man  is  made  in  the  image 
of  God.  He  is  created  first  and  foremost  in  order  that  he  may 
attain  his  own  perfection.  He  is  in  this  sense  an  end  in  him- 
self, lie  is  endowed  with  powers  and  faculties  that  must  be 
developed  and  perfected  primarily  for  their  own  sake.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  regard  the  individual  life  as  a  means  to  an  end,  or 
to  subordinate  it  to  some  other  end  in  life.  Every  individual 
is  a  world  in  himself.  He  is  a  special  creation  and  stands  out 
as  distinct  as  a  star  in  the  firmament.  It  is  the  individual  soul 
that  is  created  for  immortality,  and  it  is  the  individual  soul 
that  may  be  lost.  Where  the  individual  life  is  obliterated  or 
absorbed  in  some  other  life  it  becomes  a  failure,  and  civilization 
is  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  retarded.  This  is  true  because 
every  human  individual  is  created  to  be  a  vehicle  for  the  revela- 
tion of  some  particular  phase  of  the  absolute  truth.  The 
absolute  truth  we  can  never  fully  comprehend,  nor  can  it  be  re- 
vealed in  its  fulness  in  the  life  of  any  single  man  or  aggrega- 
tion of  men  ;  but  every  individuality  or  personality  is  a  partial 
revelation  of  that  truth  and  fulfills  its  true  mission  only  as  it  is 
permitted  to  expand  and  grow  to  perfection. 

In  this  view  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  cling  to  and  work 
out  the  type  of  his  own  individuality.  This  implies,  it  is  true, 
that  man  must  first  and  foremost  live  for  himself.  It  means  self- 
preservation,  self-culture,  self-aggrandizement.     It  means  the 
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adoption  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  principles  of  egoism  and  self- 
ishness. But  these  selfish  principles  are  not  wrong  when  opera- 
tive within  certain  limits  and  in  the  view  now  under  considera- 
tion. A  certain  amount  of  selfishness  is  necessary  to  the  proper 
development  of  every  man's  life,  and  it  only  Becomes  an  evil 
when  it  is  made  the  dominating  centre  of  his  life. 

Any  system  of  laws,  or  government  or  organized  society, 
therefore,  that  attempts  to  crush  out  the  individual  life,  is  wrong 
in  principle  and  should  be  subverted.  No  form  of  society  is  true 
that  does  not  respect  all  the  rights  of  the  individual.  The  rights 
of  personality  must  be  duly  recognized  and  strenuously  main- 
tained. The  great  crime  of  absolutism  is  that  it  overrides  the 
individual  will.  It  arbitrarily  dictates  the  conduct  of  men  in  the 
most  private  concerns  of  life.  It  restricts  thought,  private  judg- 
ment and  conscience.  Instead  of  making  men  free  citizens  it 
reduces  them  to  the  condition  of  soldiers  in  an  army  whose  only 
duty  is  to  render  blind  obedience  to  those  in  command : 

**  Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die." 

Under  such  a  regime  all  trace  of  the  individual  is  lost — he  be- 
comes a  mere  machine,  *'  a  mechanized  automaton."  The  same 
crime  exists  in  all  systems  of  rank  collectivism,  communism  and 
socialism.  All  incentive  to  individual  exertion  is  taken  away. 
The  hope  of  reward  for  labor  and  heroic  action  is  gone.  No 
room  is  made  for  the  free  play  of  the  different  faculties  of  men  ; 
no  regard  is  had  for  the  differences  in  men's  physical,  intellectual 
and  moral  qualities ;  and  all  are  reduced  to  the  same  level  and 
treated  alike,  the  weak  and  the  strong,  the  wise  and  the  igno- 
rant, the  deserving  and  the  undeserving.  Herein  lies  the  fallacy 
of  Mr.  Bentham's  formula  :  '*  Everybody  to  count  for  one,  no- 
body for  more  than  one  ;"  of  Mr.  Mill's  utilitarian  principle  : 
'^  One  person's  happiness  is  counted  for  exactly  as  much  as 
another's  ;'*  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  theory  :  "  The  world  and  every- 
thing that  is  in  it  will  ere  long  be  recognized  as  the  common 
property  of  all,  and  undertaken  and  administered  for  the  equal 
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benefit  of  all ;''  and  of  the  communistic  principle,  as  stated  by 
M.  de  Laveleye  :  '*  That  the  individual  works  for  the  profit  of 
the  state,  to  which  he  hands  over  the  product  of  his  labor  for 
equal  division  among  all." 

The  proper  conception  of  the  sT^nificance  of  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividual implies  that  each  man  shall  be  free  to  develop  his  own 
type  of  being,  and  that  he  shall  reap  tho  rewards  of  his  labor 
and  suffer  the  consequences*  of  his  ill-doing.  As  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  expresses  it :  ^'  The  production  and  maintenance  of 
the  best  individuals  are  achieved  by  conformity  to  the  law  that 
each  shall  receive  the  good  and  evil  results  of  his  own  nature  and 
consequent  conduct.  Hence,  other  things  equal,  the  greatest 
prosperity  and  multiplication  of  efficient  individuals  will  occur 
where  each  is  so  constituted  that  he  can  fulfill  the  requirements 
of  his  own  nature  without  interfering  with  the  fulfillment  of  such 
requirements  by  others." 

In  order  that  every  individual  may  reach  his  proper  develop- 
ment, he  must  be  made  secure  in  the  enjoyment,  amongst  other 
things,  of  the  rights  of  personality,  of  existence  and  subsistence, 
of  freedom,  honor,  education,  vocation,  speech,  thought,  and 
voluntary  association  with  his  fellows.  And  the  state  must  co- 
operate with  the  individual  in  fulfilling  the  duties  which  he  owes 
to  himself,  and  in  the  attainment  of  his  rights.  It  must  pay  re- 
gard to  his  life,  health,  personal  freedom  and  honor.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  state  enacts  laws  by  which  the  individual  shall 
be  protected  simply  against  plunder,  loss  of  character,  freedom, 
etc.,  under  a  merely  negative  view.  The  true  function  of  the 
state  is  to  make  the  most  of  the  citizen,  and  this  implies  that  it 
must  afford  him  positive  help  in  the  development  of  his  own 
genius.  This  is  coming  to  be  better  understood  than  formerly, 
and  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  social  movements  of  modern 
times. 

But  individual  freedom  does  not  consist  in  each  man  being 
free  to  regulate  his  life  according  to  his  own  will  without  limita- 
tion or  restraint,  although  that  seems  to  be  the  popular  concep- 
tion of  freedom.     Many  societies  are  formed  in  these  days  for 
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the  promotion  of  personal  liberty,  by  which  is  meant  the  right 
to  act  without  restriction  of  any  kind,  each  man  being  a  law 
unto  himself.  This  conception  of  freedom  is  especially  prevalent 
among  the  foreign-born  element  in  our  country.  Freed  from 
the  restraints  of  the  old-world  civilizations,  they  imagine  that 
here  in  this  land  of  the  free  there  is  no  law  or  authority  that 
they  are  bound  to  respect,  and  they  flaunt  the  red  flag  of  anarchy 
and  lawlessness,  and  become  the  avowed  enemies  of  all  govern- 
ment and  law.  They  attempt  to  dictate  terms  of  labor,  and 
when  they  meet  with  resistance  they  resort  to  fire  and  sword, 
strikes  and  riots.  This  is  not  freedom,  but  its  very  opposite. 
Freedom  involves  limitation  and  restraint,  and  in  order  to  be 
free  man  must  regulate  his  conduct,  not  according  to  his  own 
will,  but  according  to  the  law  of  his  being,  with  a  view  to  its 
perfection.  This  is  true  even  of  our  bodily  nature.  If  we  do 
not  curb  the  physical  impulses  and  desires,  the  body  becomes  a 
wreck ;  but  if  we  train  and  develop  the  body  according  to  the 
law  of  its  being,  it  becomes  a  thing  of  beauty,  fit  temple  for  the 
habitation  of  the  soul. 

It  is  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  when  men  are  made 
subject  to  limitation  and  restraint  they  are  deprived  of  their 
freedom.  Law  and  authority  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  idea 
of  freedom. 

'*  Orders  and  degrees 
Jar  not  with  liberty,  but  well  consist." 

Montague  says  :  **  The  sphere  of  law  and  the  sphere  of  liberty 
are  really  one,''  and  Locke  says :  "  Where  there  is  no  law, 
there  is  no  freedom.*' 

There  are  those  who  look  upon  law  and  government  as  en- 
croachments upon  the  liberty  of  the  individual.  Mr.  Spencer 
says:  ''All-embracing  state-functions  characterize  a  low  social 
type;  and  progress  to  a  higher  social  type  is  marked  by  relin- 
quishment of  functions."  "  State  functions  should  be  restricted 
rather  than  extended.*' 

According  to  this  theory  the  state  is  looked  upon  as  something 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  individual,  and  we  are  told  the  less 
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Iftw  and  government  we  have,  the  better  for  the  individual.   The 
fallacy  here  consists  in  making  the  state  merely  something  em- 
pirical, a  mere  contractual  relation,  something  that  may,  or  may 
not  exist,  or  that  may  be  laid  aside;  and  in  assuming  that  there 
can  be  any  true  freedom  apart  from  the  state  and  society,  as,  for 
instance,  in  a  so-called  state  of  nature.    The  state  and  organized 
society  are  more  than  that.    There  are  no  individuals  before  so- 
ciety.    There  are  no  so-called  natural  human  rights  outside  of 
society.     Alexander  Selkirk  possessed  neither  rights  nor  free- 
dom.    Men  only  acquire  rights  and  freedom  as  they  become 
members  of  organized  society.     The  idea  of  the  state  is  just  as 
fundamental  as  the  idea  of  the  single  man.     Man's  nature  pre- 
supposes the  state.     The  social  instinct,  the  moral  obligation, 
the  sense  of  justice  and  law,  are  not  acquired,  they  are  inherent 
in  man's  nature.     The  state  is  not  a  necessary  evil  tolerated 
only  on  account  of  the  existence  of  vice  and  crime.     If  there 
were  no  crime  the  state  would  still  be  a  necessity.     It  is  the 
order  for  the  unfolding  and  development  of  man's  moral  nature 
and  the  actualization  of  the  will  of  God  in  its  relation  to  man  in 
human  history.     Personal  or  individual  freedom  can  be  attained 
only  in  and  through  this  order.    The  individual  can  be  free  only 
as  he  yields  obedience  to  law  and  authority.     The  true  concep- 
tion of  freedom  implies,  we  grant,  that  this  obedience  must  be 
free,  the  result  of  choice  or  consent ;  it  must  be  intelligent  and 
spontaneous  or  autonomic.     But  how  can  this  stage  of  freedom 
be  reached  except  through  the  discipline   of  the  lower   stage 
where  obedience  is  enforced  ?     I  know   there  is  a  tendency  in 
some  quarters  to  hold  law  in  disrepute  because,  as  it  is  said,  it 
stands  for  force  and  coercion.     But  governments  and  adminis- 
trative law  are  teachers.     They  teach  us  what  the  law  is  ;  they 
are  the  organs  of  the  revelation  of  law.     The  law,  as  Hooker 
expresses  it,  has  its  seat  in  the  bosom  of  God ;  it  is  in  its  ultimate 
sense  the  will  of  God.     But  it  must  be  discovered  by  the  light  of 
reason,  it  must  be  revealed  to  us  in  some  form ;  and  this  is  ac- 
complished through  the  lawgiver,  the  statesman,  the  judge.    The 
true  legislature  will  always  be  ia  advance  of  the  common  con- 
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sciousnesB  or  will.  Man  does  not  make  the  law,  it  is  true ;  but  he 
discovers  it,  he  interprets  it,  he  declares  what  it  is.  And  this  is 
the  mission  of  states  and  governments,  as  well  as  the  enforcement 
of  the  law.  We  may  yield  the  point  that  administrative  law  is,  to 
a  certain  extent,  a  schoolmaster,  and  there  is  little  virtue  in 
enforced  obedience  to  its  behests ;  but  our  contention  is  that 
through  its  enforcement  the  law  becomes  revealed  to  us  in  its 
might,  majesty,  and  power,  and  becomes  the  handmaid  of  reli- 
gion in  lifting  us  up  from  the  plane  of  legalism  into  the  empy- 
rean sphere  of  love  where  obedience  becomes  a  matter  of  free 
choice,  just  as  th^*  government  in  the  family  aids  in  leading 
the  child  finally  to  a  loving  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  parent. 
In  this  sense  we  regard  government  as  a  boon,  and  not  a  burden 
which  ought  not  to  be  borne.  And  in  this  sense  we  believe  in 
strong  government.  And  so  long  as  government  and  law  are 
true  to  their  idea,  we  believe  we  cannot  have  too  much  of  them 
for  the  elevation  of  man  and  the  civilization  of  the  world.  Re- 
garded simply  as  a  police  system  we  have  great  faith  in  the 
state  as  a  power  in  civilization.  We  need  the  strong  arm  of  the 
state  to  prevent  wrong-doing  and  to  secure  men  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  rights.  If  this  safeguard  were  removed,  society 
would  soon  lapse  into  barbarism.  And  there  never  was  a  time 
when  government  and  law  were  so  much  needed  as  at  present  • 
and  we  believe  as  society  becomes  more  and  more  complex  the 
functions  of  government  will  be  increased  instead  of  diminished. 
^'  In  the  era  upon  which  we  are  entering,"  says  Mr.  Kidd,  in 
his  Social  Evolution,  ^^the  long  up-hill  effort  to  secure  equality 
of  opportunity,  as  well  as  equality  of  political  rights,  will,  of 
necessity,  involve  not  the  restriction  of  the  interference  of  the 
state,  but  the  progressive  extension  of  its  sphere  of  action  to 
almost  every  department  of  our  social  life.  The  movement  in  the 
direction  of  the  regulation,  control,  and  restriction  of  the  right 
of  wealth  and  capital  must  be  expected  to  continue  even  to  the 
extent  of  the  state  assuming  these  rights  in  cases  where  it  is 
clearly  proved  that  their  retention  in  private  hands  must  unduly 
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interfere  \vith  the  rights  and  opportunites  of  the  body  of  the 
people/'  * 

The  proper  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  state  is  not  hos- 
tile, but  conducive  to  the  freedom  of  the  individual.  The  re- 
strictions and  limitations  of  law  and  authority  are  not  in  reality 
restrictions  and  limitations  upon  individual  freedom  in  any  true 
sense,  but  rather  conditions  for  the  development  and  growth  of 
freedom.  This  is  true  with  reference  to  the  limitations  society 
places  upon  us  so  far  as  our  moral  freedom  is  concerned.  No 
one  can  deny  that  self-denial,  restraint,  disappointment,  defeat, 
pain,  sorrow,  long-suffering,  temperance,  the  bearing  of  each 
other's  burdens,  the  sacrifices  of  an  altruistic  life,  all  are  neces- 
sary conditions  for  the  perfection  of  our  moral  well-being.f 
Thus  society  acts,  as  Montague  says,  not  so  much  to  restrain  as 
to  emancipate. 

The  tendency  of  the  age,  especially  in  our  cou  ntry,  is  towards 
the  extreme  of  individualism.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
therefore,  that  while  we  guard  jealously  our  freedom  as  indi- 
viduals, we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  true  freedom  is 
only  found  in  the  bosom  of  society  and  under  the  fostering  care 
of  the  state ;  and,  while  we  plead  for  individual  freedom  as 
something  sacred,  we  also  plead  for  a  proper  reverence  and  re- 
spect for  law  and  government  as  affording  necessary  and  proper 
conditions  for  the  realization  of  that  freedom.  Instead  of 
arraying  ourselves  against  the  state  as  a  necessary  evil,  it  is  our 

*  Justice  Brown,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  an  address 
to  the  graduates  of  Yale  Law  School,  delivered  June  25,  1895|  intimates  that 
the  functions  of  the  government  may  be  very  greatly  enlarged,  so  that  it  may 
become  the  owner  of  all  national  monopolies,  the  controller  of  all  traffic,  pass- 
enger, freight,  and  intelligence,  while  at  the  same  time  this  may  be  done  with- 
out any  danger  of  interfering  with  the  right  of  the^ndividual  to  acquire  and 
hold  property,  provided  such  acquirement  is  characterized  by  justness  of  the 
relation  of  the  individual  to  his  fellow-man.  He  deprecates  the  uses  corpora- 
tions have  made  of  their  wealth,  and  declares  that  the  press  and  the  bar  are  the 
great  safeguards  of  liberty. 

t ''  Be  thankful,  even  when  tired  and  faint, 

For  the  rich  bounties  of  restraint." 

—  Wordsworih. 
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sacred  datj  to  uphold  it  and  cherish  it  as  our  greatest  benefac- 
tor next  to  religion.  The  state  will  thus  become  our  pride  and 
our  glory.  As  Mulford  beautifully  exprenses  it:  ''The  state 
thus  becomes  for  the  individual  an  heritage ;  and  not  his  alone, 
but  to  be  held  for  those  who  shall  follow  him.  The  wealth  of 
its  historic  associations  and  the  grandeur  of  its  historical  epochs 
are  its  gifts.  The  majesty  of  its  law  and  the  authority  of  its 
government,  and  its  conquering  power  are  around  him  ;  its  ac- 
quisition is  his  vantage  ground ;  its  domain  is  his  home ;  its 
order  is  his  working  field;  its  rights  are  the  armor  it  has  forged 
for  him ;  its  achievements  are  the  nobler  heights  he  treads  ;  its 
freedom  is  the  ampler  air  he  breathes." 

But  the  general  life  of  the  race  is  more  than  merely  the 
condition  for  the  development  of  individual  freedom.  It  is 
something  broader  and  deeper,  and  in  some  respects  grander 
than  the  individual  life.  The  individual  life  is  but  a  span,  a 
breath.  It  comes  forth  like  a  flower  and  flees  like  a  shadow. 
A  few  years  of  enthusiasm,  hope,  work,  joy,  sorrow,  and  it  is 
all  over.  It  is  hardly  rightly  commenced  before  the  end  is  vis- 
ible on  the  horizon.  At  best  it  is  most  unsatisfying  and  unsat- 
isfactory. As  the  seconds  are  ticked  off  on  the  dial  of  time,  so 
man's  life  is  taken  from  him. 

"  Like  a  swift-fleeting  meteor,  a  faat-flying  cload, 
A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of  the  wave, 
Man  paaseth  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 

''The  hand  of  the  king  that  the  sceptre  hath  borne ; 
The  brow  of  the  priest  that  the  mitre  hath  worn  ; 
The  eye  of  the  sage  and  the  heart  of  the  brave 
Are  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  grave/' 

But  the  great  stream  of  history  ever  moves  on,  growing  wider 
and  deeper. 

'*  For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go ; 
But  I  go  on  forever.** 

The  race-life  is  something  more  than  the  mere  aggregation  of 
individual  lives.  As  Dr.  Gerhart  in  his  "  Institutes**  expresses 
it :  ^'  Mankind  is  an  organism.     Individuals  are  not  independ- 
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ent  units,  accidentally  associated;  all  are  members  of  one  vital 
constitution^  developed  from  the  same  stock,  realizing  the  same 
physical  and  ethical  type  and  infoi'med  by  the  same  lavr  of  life." 
If  this  be  true,  then  the  life  of  humanity  is  something  more  than 
merely  the  sum  total  of  individual  lives,  just  as  the  organism  of 
the  tree  is  something  more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts. "*"  The  idea 
of  humanity  is  not  an  abstraction,  but  a  concrete,  living  entity, 
unfolding  itself  in  the  process  of  history.  It  grows  and  devel- 
ops according  to  certain  laws.  It  has  a  genius,  a  character,  a 
mission  of  its  own.  There  is  a  goal*  of  history  which  is  not 
merely  the  perfection  of  the  individual,  as  John  Beattie  Grozier 
contends  in  ^^  Civilization  and  Progress,''  but  also  the  perfection 
of  the  race-life.  The  individual  must  be  perfected  sjkd  saved, 
it  is  true;  but  so  must  humanity  and  civilization.  According 
to  Dr.  Nevin,  ^^  Man's  completeness  as  an  individual  involves  of 
itself  his  comprehension  in  a  life  more  general  than  his  own, 
and  the  end  of  morality  lies  not  only  in  the  perfection  of  the 
individual,  but  in  the  perfection  of  society  as  well.''  No  one 
can  read  history  aright  without  being  profoundly  impressed  with 
this  truth.  It  is  seen  in  the  development  of  nations  and  in  the 
evolution  of  the  race  as  it  moves  on  according  to  method,  order 
and  law,  not  in  a  circle,  but  to  its  destiny,  however  remote. 
When  we  speak  of  the  spirit  or  tendency  of  an  age,  the  genius 
or  character  of  a  people,  the  glory  and  honor  of  a  nation,  of 
public  virtue,  public  conscience  and  public  consciousness,  we 
do  not  speak  of  abstractions,  we  are  not  indulging  in  mere  fig- 
ures of  speech ;  but  we  refer  to  living  and  substantial  realities. 
The  life,  spirit  and  genius  of  America  are  more  real  and  sub- 
stantial than  her  mountains,  her  lakes,  her  rivers  and  her  for- 
ests. Men  are  everywhere  sensible  of  this  general  life  of  the 
state  or  nation.  They  are  caught  up  by  it  and  yield  to  its  power 
and  influence.     When  we  see  our  country's  flag  unfurled  to  the 

*  '*A8  leaves  are  to  the  tree  whereon  they  grow 
And  wither,  every  human  generation 
Is  to  the  Being  of  a  mighty  Nation." 

—  Wordsworth. 
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breeze,  what  is  it  that  thrills  us  with  joy  but  the  fact  that  we 
see  in  it  the  symbol  of  a  life  that  we  have  learned  to  love  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  all  patriotism  but  love,  not  simply  for 
native  land,  but  for  our  country's  life,  its  genius  and  its  spirit, 
including  its  institutions,  its  laws  and  its  government?  In  the 
same  way  there  is  a  love  that  goes  out  for  humanity  at  large. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  enthusiasm  for  humanity.  The  great 
benefactors  of  mankind  have  all  been  inspired  with  this  idea ; 
and  their  memory  is  ever  blessed  because  they  lived  for  the 
elevation  of  the  race,  the  welfare  of  humanity.  Thus  history 
attests  it,  the  lives  of  all  great  men  and  heroes  attest  it :  that 
there  is  a  general  life  of  the  face,  of  humanity,  which  men 
must  live  for,  and,  if  need  be,  die  for.  As  our  own  poet,  Low- 
ell, says  : 

**  He*8  true  to  God  who's  true  to  man.     Wherever  wrong  is  done 
To  the  humblest  and  the  weakest,  'neath  the  all-beholding  sun, 
That  wrong  is  also  done  to  ns ;  and  they  are  slaves  most  base 
Whose  love  of  right  is  for  themselves,  and  not  for  all  their  race.'' 

Herein  then  comes  a  broader  challenge  to  the  individual  than 
that  which  meets  him  in  the  exactions  of  state  duties  and 
obedience  to  authority.  Above  and  beyond  the  plane  of  the 
law,  the  individual  must  bow  in  submission  to  the  claims  of 
humanity  ;  the  particular  will  must  submit  to  the  general  will ; 
the  private  judgment  must  harmonize  with  the  general  judg- 
ment ;  the  individual  life  must  conform  to  the  general  race  life. 
This  again  involves  sacrifice,  restriction  and  limitation  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  instead  of  depriving  man  of  his  freedom,  it  only 
serves  to  promote  it.  To  quote  Dr.  Nevin  again : — *'  Liberty 
is  an  ethical  fact,  which  stands  just  in  this  that  the  single  will, 
in  virtue  of  that  divine  autonomy  of  self-motion  which  belongs 
to  it  by  its  creation,  flows  over  the  boundaries  of  the  individual 
life  in  which  it  has  its  rise,  and  make  itself  one  with  the  pure 
ether  of  truth  that  surrounds  it,  the  glorious  sea  of  light  in  which 
it  is  carried  and  borne." 

Man's  true  freedom  as  an   individual,  however,  is  found  in 
his  free  and  voluntary  submission  and  obedience  to  the  will  of 
28 
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God.  The  great  Commentator  Blackstone  says : — ''  Man  con- 
sidered as  a  creature  must  necessarily  be  subject  to  the  laws  of 
the  Creator,  for  he  is  entirely  a  dependent  being,  and  con- 
sequently, as  man  depends  absolutely  upon  his  Maker  for  every- 
thing, it  is  necessary  that  he  should  in  all  respects  conform  to 
his  Maker's  will."  It  is  only  as  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being  in  God  that  we  are  free.  Apart  from  Him  we  are  like  a 
vessel  in  mid-ocean  without  chart  or  compass  drifting  helplessly 
before  wind  and  wave  to  certain  shipwreck.  In  Him  all  our 
powers,  bodily,  mental,  moral  and  spiritual,  develop  in  their 
normal  lines,  and  our  lives  become  as  the  harmony  of  the  spheres. 
'^  Our  hearts  are  made  for  Thee,  0  God,  and  cannot  rest  until 
they  rest  in  Thee.''  And  just  here  is  where  the  individual  finds 
his  true  mission  in  life,  which  is  to  do  the  will  of  God.  In  this 
view  it  is  possible  for  every  life  to  be  a  success.  Other  stand- 
ards of  success  in  life  may  be  and  are  set  up  by  men,  but  they 
are  false  and  inadequate.  If  we  set  up  as  the  standard  of  suc- 
cess wealth,  worldly  honor  and  fame,  intellectual  achievement, 
military  conquest  and  renown,  we  set  up  standards  that  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  in  the  great  majority  of  lives,  can  never 
be  realized ;  and  most  men  might  as  well  give  up  the  struggle 
at  the  very  outset.  But  judged  by  this  standard,  it  is  possible 
for  every  human  being,  no  matter  how  low  or  humble,  rich  or 
poor,  favored  or  unfavored,  to  make  a  success  of  his  life. 

''  Who  does  his  best  his  circumstance  allows, 
Does  well,  acts  nobly.    Angels  could  no  more." 

The  man  w,ho  performs  as  best  he  can  the  duties  which  God 
lays  upon  him  is  the  free  man,  he  is  the  successful  man.  This 
may  involve,  it  will  involve,  self-sacrifice,  a  giving  up  of  selfish 
ends,  for  the  benefit  of  others,  for  one's  country  or  for  the  race; 
but  it  will  be  the  fulfillment  of  the  mission  of  life.  Nay,  more, 
it  will  be  the  realization  of  the  highest  and  truest  and  best  type 
of  individual  freedom.  A  life  poised  upon  self  is  not  free,  but 
slavish.  This  is  true  even  with  reference  to  what  are  called 
self-regarding  acts.  "To  be  overruled  by  the  pitiless  forces  of 
chance  and  passion,  this  is  slavery,  this  is  the  extinction  of  in- 
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dividnalitj"  The  man  whose  soul  is  shriveled  vith  greed  or 
consumed  with  ambitioa,  is  uot  a  free  man,  but  a  slave,  a  slave 
to  passion.  Neither  can  men  whose  lives  are  given  over  to 
"  uDcleanneBs,  wrath,  strifes,  envyings,  murders,  drunkenness, 
revelings,  and  such  like"  b§  said  to  move  in  the  sphere  of 
freedom.  This  ia  the  slavery  we  are  exhorted  to  avoid  in  the 
injunction  : — "  Stand  fast  therefore  in  the  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  hath  made  us  free,  and  be  not  entangled  again  with  the 
joke  of  bondage."  The  altruistic  life  ia  the  free  life,  and  wn 
need  not  atop  to  inquire  whether  it  has  a  rational  or  super-rational 
sanction.  Whatever  sanction  it  may  have,  it  is  coming  to  be 
recognized  as  the  true  rule  of  conduct.  The  serious  thinkers  of 
the  age  are  fast  drifting  away  from  the  egoistic  principle.  The 
principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  may  answer  for  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  but  it  cannot  answer  for  the  perfection  of 
the  ethical  life  of  man.  It  is  tbe  principle  of  Cain  in  another 
form.  It  is  godless  and  cruel  when  applied  in  the  apbere  of 
morals.  It  will  not  do  to  distort  the  theory  as  ia  sometimea  done 
when  it  is  said  that  where  the  Christian  principle  or  the  altruis- 
tic or  any  unselfish  principle  triumphs  in  tbe  ethical  sphere, 
there  yon  have  the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  be- 
catiae  these  principles  being  the  fittest  have  survived  others  that 
have  been  found  wanting ;  for  this  ia  a  perversion  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  principle  aa  defined  by  ita  advocates.  They  do  not 
apply  the  principle  in  that  way.  The  principle  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  is  based  upon  selfishness,  that  of  love  upon  unHelf- 
ishnesa ;  and  the  two  can  no  more  harmonize  than  can  th«  good 
,and  the  bad  harmonize.  The  principle  of  the  sorvival  of  the 
fittest  leada  to  unlimited  competition,  which  means  that  the 
strong  aball  be  allowed  to  crnab  out  tbe  weak,  "aa  tbe  fragle 
pounces  upon  the  lamb  and  the  wolf  preya  npori  tbe  ewe."  It 
ia  the  principle  of  the  strn^le  for  existence  a«  we  have  it  io  tbe 
animal  world,  but  not  the  mle  wbieb  gmim  u  io  tht  apbere  of 
morals.  Unlimited  competitioa  tnMcn  tb«  strong  f>  imjib 
everything  that  stands  in  tbeir  way  and  with  rtlmtJeaa  fary  to 
grind  to  death  the  poor  aod  tbe  WMk.      It  Um  u  tb«  root 
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of  the  industrial  slavery  of  the  day,  and  of  the  insatiate  greed 
of  great  corporations  which  prey  upon  the  vitals  of  society. 
Unlimited  competition  says  to  the  man  of  great  possessions: 
**  Increase  thy  pile,  gather  to  thyself  all  the  wealth  thou  canst, 
outstrip  thy  rivals  and  make  the»  multitude  subservient  to  thy 
will/'  But  Christ  says:  **  Go  thy  way,  sell  whatsoever  thou 
hast  and  give  to  the  poor."  The  altruistic  Christian  principle 
repudiates  the  doctrine  of  unlimited  competition  altogether.  It 
is  based  not  upon  the  principle  of  selfishness,  but  upon  the 
principle  of  love — love  to  God  and  man.  It  finds  expression  in 
acts  of  self-abnegation  rather  than  in  those  of  self-assertion; 
it  teaches  us  to  bear  each  other's  burdens ;  it  lays  stress  not  so 
much  upon  our  rights  as  our  duties  ;  it  asks  not  so  much  what  of 
thine  shall  be  mine  as  what  of  mine  shall  be  thine;  it  leads  as 
to  inquire  not  so  much  what  we  can  accomplish  for  ourselves,  as 
what  we  can  do  for  others ;  '^  it  gives  rise,  not  to  the  impulse 
to  crush  those  who  stand  in  our  way,  clash  with  us  in  our  pur- 
suits and  hinder  us  of  our  profit  or  pleasure,  but  to  the  longing 
to  lift  up  those  that  are  fallen,  to  soothe  pain,  to  assuage  grief, 
to  heal  remorse,  to  give  light  to  the  blind,  health  to  the  sick 
and  consolation  to  those  who  are  oppressed  and  have  none  to 
comfort  them/'  It  is  true  this  brings  us  to  a  morality  that  is 
based  upon  the  principles  of  religion  ;  but  that  is  where  after  all 
every  true  system  of  morality  will  find  its  ultimate  sanction. 
The  moral  teachings  of  the  great  Master  are  neither  unscientific, 
illogical,  nor  irrational ;  on  the  contrary,  they  will  in  the  end 
be  found  to  harmonize  with  the  highest  science,  the  truest  logic, 
and  the  best  reason.  Man's  religious  nature  is  not  something 
separate,  distinct,  and  altogether  different;  from  his  intellectual 
and  moral  nature,  but  the  two  are  organically  related;  and 
what  is  true  for  one  will  be  found  to  be  true  for  both,  just  as 
what  is  false  for  one  will  be  found  to  be  false  for  both.  In 
other  words,  you  cannot  prescribe  one  system  of  morals  for 
man  based  upon  science,  and  another  different  system  based 
upon  religion.  You  do  violence  to  man's  nature  whenever  you 
divorce  religion  and  morals  in  that  way.  The  whole  matter 
with  reference  to  man's  duty  in  fulfilling  the  will  of  Ood  and 
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fibding  therein  his  true  freedom  is  Bummed  up  in  the  injunc- 
tion:— "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart 
and  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  On  these  two 
commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.  This  is  the 
key  to  alt  right  human  conduct.  Every  life  that  is  guided  by 
this  commandment,  will  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  will 
of  Ood  and  will  fulfill  its  true  mission.  It  will  not  only  find  its 
right  relation  to  God,  but  also  to  man  and  society  at  largo;  and 
rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law, 
it  will  grow,  and  expand,  and  ripen,  for  the  realization  of  that 
perfect  freedom  which  we  are  told  and  hare  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve reigns  in  the  kingdom  for  whose  coming  we  pray  daily. 

It  ia  on  these  lines,  only  too  feebly  indicated,  that,  we  believe, 
the  problems  of  individual  freedom  must  be  worked  out  in  his- 
tory. Due  allowance,  it  ia  true,  must  be  made  for  imperfect 
and  corrupt  human  laws,  government,  and  social  organizations; 
but  because  they  are  imperfect  and  corrupt  they  are  not  to  be 
subverted,  but  rather  to  be  purifiedi  elevated,  and  redeemed. 
And  man's  true  freedom  will  be  realized,  not  in  the  wild  savage 
life  of  nature  ;  not  in  a  hfe  poised  upon  self  as  a  centre ;  not  in 
the  dreams  of  the  socialist,  collectivist,  or  anarchist ;  not  in  abso- 
lutism nor  in  the  false  individualism  of  the  day;  not  in  strikes 
nor  wars ;  nor  yet  in  the  cruel  synthetic  philosophy  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest;  but  in  the  bosom  of  society  and  under  the 
softening  influences  of  civilised  life;  in  a  life  of  n ns elfish ness ; 
in  a  proper  respect  for,  and  obedience  to,  law  and  governmental 
authority ;  in  love  for,  and  devotion  to,  the  cause  of  humanity  ; 
and,  finally,  in  the  free  and  voluntary  submission  of  the  indi- 
vidual will  to  the  will  of  Him  whose  service  is  Perfect  Freedom. 

"To  nufler  woes  which  hope  tbiaki  infinite  ; 
To  forgive  wrongs  darker  lh>D  death  or  night; 
To  defy  Power  which  iieeni*  onaipoteot ; 
To  lore  sod  bear  ;  lo  hope  till  hope  cri^tc* 
From  ila  own  wreck  the  thing  it  conlemplite* ) 
Neither  to  cbtage,  nor  falter,  nor  repent ; 
This,  like  tbj  glorj,  Titan,  i*  U,  l>« 
Good,  great,  ami  joyiHU,  lieaiitifui  and  frM  ; 
Thia  14  aloDe  Life,  Joj,  Kmpire,  and  Virtory.' 


11. 


ST.  PAUL'S  SEEMING  ABOLITION  OF  THE  LAW. 

BY  T.  W.  CHAMBERS,  D.D. 

There  have  been  not  a  few  in  time  past,  as  there  are  some 
now,  who  deny  the  continuing  authority  of  the  Ten  Words, 
basing  their  opinion  on  the  utterances  of  the  great  Apostle. 

A  tract  of  Augustin  (Contra  adverearium  Ugis  et  prophetarum) 
indicates  the  appearance  of  such  an  opinion  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. But  the  first  trace  of  the  tendency  is  found  in  the 
Gnostic  systems,  which  often  drop  the  whole  moral  sphere  of 
human  life  as  something  to  which  a  truly  spiritual  man  could 
and  should  be  entirely  indifferent.  The  full  developement  of 
Antinomianism  was  made  at  the  Reformation.  Agricola  (tl566), 
a  disciple  of  Luther,  carrying  out  some  unguarded  utterances 
of  the  great  Reformer,  maintained  that  evangelical  repentance 
has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  law ;  that  it  is  awakened 
simply  by  a  view  of  the  offence  committed  against  God's  grace 
and  love  in  Christ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  of  faith  in  the  sense 
of  not  being  produced  by  any  representation  of  the  divine  jus-* 
tice  and  anger.  This  error  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Luther 
and  Calvin,  and  they  introduced  special  statements  into  their 
writings  to  guard  against  any  such  violent  misapplication  of  the 
evangelical  doctrine.  After  the  death  of  Agricola,  Antinomian 
opinions  were  advocated  in  Germany  by  Amsdorf,  even  to  the 
extent  of  maintaining  that  good  works  are  an  obstacle  to  salva- 
tion ;  but  these  heresies  were  condemned  in  the  Formula 
Concordice.  In  the  next  century  the  error  reappeared  in  Eng- 
land as  a  result  of  ultra-Calvinism.  Dr.  Tobias  Crisp  (tl642) 
repudiated  the  law  ^^as  cruel  and  tyrannical,  requiring  that 
418 
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which  is  naturally  impossible,"  etc.  Bat  he  was  met  by  a  host 
of  opponents,  among  whom  were  Williams  and  Baxter;  and 
the  Westminster  Assembly  proposed  to  have  his  sermons  burnt.* 
Other  opponents  of  the  continued  obligation  of  the  decalogue 
appeared  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  with  a  difference. 
Some  magnified  grace,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  law,  in  order  to 
vindicate  to  themselves  a  liberty  to  sin  ;  others  simply  made  a 
distinction  between  the  demands  of  Christ  and  those  of  the  law, 
and  maintained  that  the  former  were  binding  and  the  latter  not, 
because  their  essential  substance  is  given  in  the  gospel.  The  first 
of  these  two  classes  seems  to  have  died  out,  but  the  second  has 
by  no  means  disappeared. 

Professor  G.  C.  Knapp,  in  his  **  Christian  Theology/^  f  fol- 
lowing Zanchius,  an  eminent  divine  of  the  Reformation  period, 
holds  that  the  entire  Mosaic  law  is  abolished,  and  that  certain 
parts  of  it,  which  are  still  binding,  are  so  not  because  announced 
from  Sinai,  but  because  they  are  founded  in  the  constitution  of 
our  nature  and  are  re-imposed  by  Christ.  Archbishop  W^hately, 
in  his  ''  Essay  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Law,'^  says  that  it  appears 
on  the  face  of  the  Decalogue  that  its  precepts,  moral  as  well  as 
ceremonial,  were  intended  for  the  Israelites  exclusively,  and 
therefore  cannot  by  their  own  authority  be  binding  on  Chris- 
tians, and  hence  are  to  them  abolished.  In  like  manner  Dr. 
Alfred  Barry,  in  the  article  on  the  law  of  Moses,  in  Smith's 
Bible  Dictionary,  insists  that  "  the  formal  coercive  authority  of 
the  law  as  a  whole  ended  with  the  close  of  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion.^'  He  says  that  *^  it  is  impossible  to  make  distinctions  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  the  law,  or  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  formal  code  promulgated  by  Moses  cannot,  as  a  law,  be 
binding  upon  the  Christian."  ITiA  view  is  based  upon  the 
authority  of  St.  Paul  through  the  whole  argument  of  the  Epis- 
tles to  the  Romans  and  the  Galatians. 

In  all  these  cases  the  main  ground  of  dissent  from  the  com- 
mon faith  of  the  historic  Church  is  found  in  certain  utterances 

*McClintock  &  Strong  Cyclop.,  sub  voce. 
fDr.  L.  Wood's  translation,  pp.  413-414. 
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of  the  Apostle  Paul,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  do  seem  at 
first  sight  to  overthrow  the  entire  Decalogue.  He  aflSrms 
repeatedly  that  believers  "  are  not  under  law  *'  (Rom.  vi.  14, 
15;  Gal.  v.  18);  that  they  '*were  made  dead  to  the  law" 
(Rom.  vii.  14);  that  they  "are  discharged  from  the  law" 
(Rom.  vii.  6) ;  that  the  law  has  been  ''abolished"  (Eph.  ii.  15); 
and  that  it  has  come  to  '^ an  end"  (Rom.  x.  4).  Tet  formidable 
as  these  sayings  look,  we  unhesitatingly  aflSrm  that  they  do  not 
and  cannot  mean  that  the  law  is  abrogated. 

1.  The  very  nature  of  the  law  forbids  such  an  assumption. 
The  moral  law  simply  expresses  the  will  of  God  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  men  in  the  relations  they  hold  in  the  present  life.  That 
will  is  grounded  in  the  divine  nature.  Accordingly  the  law  is 
simply  a  transcript  of  the  perfections  of  God,  commanding  what 
is  inherently  and  absolutely  right,  and  forbidding  what  is  in- 
herently and  absolutely  wrong.  How  then  can  it  possibly  be 
changed  or  abrogated  ?  Such  a  course  of  proceeding  would 
imply  a  change  of  the  Infinite  Mind,  of  Him  who  sees  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  and  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  for- 
ever ;  which  is  clearly  inconceivable.  It  is  insisted,  therefore,  ' 
that  a  divine  rule  of  a  moral  kind,  in  respect  to  human  rela- 
tions, is  strictly  incapable  of  change  so  long  as  those  relations 
subsist.  Whatever,  then,  the  varied  expressions  of  Paul  may 
mean,  they  cannot  mean  that  the  law  has  ceased  to  be  the  ex- 
pression of  the  divine  will  and  must  give  way  to  something  else. 

2.  The  Apostle  expressly  contradicts  such  an  interpretation 
of  his  words.  At  one  stage  in  his  great  argument  in  Romans 
in  favor  of  justiftcation  by  faith,  he  asks  the  question  (iii.  31) : 
'*Do  we  then  make  the  law  of  ijone  efiect  through  faith?  God 
forbid.  Nay,  we  establish  the  law."  His  answer  is  indignant. 
So  far  from  abrogating  the  law,  his  doctrine  confirms  it,  up- 
holding its  dignity  as  the  expression  of  God's  holy  will,  and 
securing  its  constant  fulfillment  by  ^he  believer.  To  the  same 
effect  are  the  Apostle's  other  references  to  the  subject.  In 
giving  moral  directions  to  the  Romans  (xiii.  8-10)  he  commends 
love  as  "  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.''     He  quotes  the  sixth,  the 
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seveDth,  the  eighth  and  the  tenth  command,  and  then  adds:  '^  If 
there  be  any  other  commandment  it  is  summed  up  in  this  word, 
**  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself/'^  Could  there  be  a 
more  explicit  assertion  of  the  continuing  validity  of  the  Ten 
Words?  So  afterwards,  in  writing  to  the  Ephesians  (ii.  11), 
he  confirms  his  directions  to  children  to  obey  their  parents  by 
quoting  at  length  the  fifth  precept,  calling  it  a  chief  command- 
ment with  a  promise  added.  How  could  it  give  any  effect  to 
his  directions  to  add  the  injunction  of  an  abrogated  law  ?  The 
whole  course  of  the  great  Apostle,  and  his  incidental  references 
to  the  words  from  Sinai,  show  that  he  did  not  for  a  moment 
consider  those  words  as  recalled  and  abolished,  but  rather  viewed 
them  as  the  acknowledged  standard  of  human  duty.  His  con- 
tention was  that  the  law  as  a  means  of  justification  was  at 
an  end,  for  all  men  are  sinners,  and  being  such  the  law  must 
needs  condemn  them.  It  cannot  possibly  acquit  them.  And 
any  who  expect  the  favor  of  God  on  the  ground  of  their  obedi- 
ence, are  building  their  house  upon  the  sand.  The  hope  they 
cherish  is  as  unsubstantial  as  a  spider's  web. 

3.  Our  Lord  recognized  the  authority  of  the  Ten  Words  in 
very  distinct  and  positive  terms.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
He  expressly  said  (Matt.  v.  17),  that  He  was  not  come  to  de- 
stroy (i.  e.y  to  abrogate)  the  law  or  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfill 
them,  i.  6.,  to  develop  their  principles  to  greater  completeness, 
to  go  farther  in  the  same  direction,  to  make  explicit  what  was 
already  implicitly  contained  in  these  statutes.  And,  after  illus- 
trating his  purpose  in  reference  to  several  particular  precepts, 
and  setting  aside  the  frigid  and  inept  interpretation  common 
among  the  Pharisees  of  that  day.  He  summed  up  the  rule  of 
human  intercourse  in  the  golden  words :  "  Whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them ;''  and 
then,  as  if  to  prevent  any  from  thinking  that  He  was  announcing 
a  novel  principle,  immediately  added  the  words,  ^*  For  this  is 
the  law  and  the  prophets,*'  i,  6.,  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  Ten 
Words  as  expounded  in  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  like 
manner  when,  in  answer  to  the  lawyer's  question  (Matt.  xxii. 
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35),  He  gave  the  wonderful  compendium  of  human  duty  in  the 
two  precepts  :  ''Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord,  thy  God,  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  thou  shalt  lovo  thy  neighbor  as  thyself/'  he  added 
the  words/'  On  these  two  commandments  hangeth  the  whole  law 
and  the  prophets,"  which  show  that  He  was  not  proposing  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  ancient  Decalogue,  but  a  convenient  summary  of 
its  contents.  So,  again,  when  another  lawyer,  as  Luke  tells  us 
(x.  25),  stood  up  and  tempted  Him,  saying,  ''  Master, what  shall 
I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?'*  the  answer  was  prompt :  '*  What  is 
written  in  the  law  ?  How  readest  thou  T'  We  may  justly  claim 
that  there  could  not  be  a  more  emphatic  testimony  to  the  con- 
tinuing authority  of  the  Decalogue.  And  when,  at  another  time, 
a  certain  rich  young  ruler  came  eagerly  propounding  the  same 
question  (Mark  x.  17),  the  answer  was  the  same :  ''  Thou  know- 
est  the  commandments/'  and  the  Master  proceeded  to  specify 
some  of  the  second  table,  putting  it  beyond  doubt  that  these 
precepts  as  moral  obligations  were  specifically  different  from 
those  of  the  Levitical  ceremonial.  And,  as  with  thp  Decalogue 
as  a  whole,  so  with  its  individual  parts.  The  law  of  the  Sab- 
bath was  explained  and  vindicated  from  the  absurd  and  trifling 
literalism  of  the  Pharisees,  and  at  the  same  time  established  as 
of  perpetual  validity.  In  like  manner,  when  Christ  rebuked  the 
Pharisees  for  teaching  that  it  was  a  higher  duty  for  a  son  to  de- 
vote his  substance  as  an  offering  to  God  than  to  apply  it  to  the 
support  of  his  parents  (Matt.  xv.  3-6),  He  sustained  the  Fifth 
Commandment  by  His  serious  charge,  *'  Ye  have  made  void  the 
word  of  God  because  of  your  traditions."  Our  Lord  set  aside 
the  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  foods  (Mark  vii.  14-22),  and 
many  of  the  traditions  of  the  people ;  but  nowhere  did  He  give 
any  intimation  of  a  purpose  to  set  aside  or  alter  the  Ten  Words, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  sanctioned  them  in  whole  and  in  part  as 
the  acknowledged  and  ultimate  rule  of  human  duty.  If  He  did 
mean  to  abrogate  their  authority,  surely  He  would  have  done  so 
in  plain,  unequivocal  words.  Yet,  on  the  contrary,  every  refer- 
ence He  made  to  them  either  says  or  implies  that  their  force 
continues  without  any  abatement. 
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4.  The  words  of  the  Apostle  do  not  have  the  meaning  that  is 
usually  put  upon  them.  This  is  certain  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  as  made  apparent  in  his  teaching. 

The  Old  Dispensation  was  founded  upon  the  promise  made  to 
Abraham,  and  renewed  to  Isaac  and  Jacob.  Centuries  after- 
ward the  law  was  given  from  Sinai  as  the  directory  of  life  and 
conduct.  Upon  these  two  factors  the  religious  development  of 
Israel  proceeded.  Both  were  needed^  and  both  were  used.  One 
enkindled  hope  and  encouraged  trust;  the  other  enlightened 
conscience  and  warded  off  presumption.  The  assurance  of  the 
divine  mercy  which  shines  out  in  psalm  and  prophecy  was  made 
a  help  to  godly  living.  Hence  the  utterance,  *'  There  is  forgive- 
ness with  Thee  that  Thou  mayest  be  feared.''  Pardon  was  in- 
separably associated  with  a  new  heart  and  a  right  spirit.  Hence 
the  holy  men  whose  lives  illustrate  the  Old  Testament.  But  in 
the  time  of  our  Lord,  while  there  were  those,  such  as  Simeon, 
Anna  and  the  family  at  Bethany,  who  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  their  pious  forefathers,  the  people  as  a  whole  had  gone  astray. 
Their  leaders  had  forgotten  the  covenant  of  promise  or  turned 
it  into  a  pledge  of  their  superiority  to  all  other  nations;  and 
had  devised  a  minute  and  laborious  system  of  legal  observances 
by  which  they  thought  they  could  secure  the  favor  of  Heaven. 
Their  boast  and  confidence  were  in  the  law  ceremonial  as  well 
as  moral,  by  which  they  were  so  broadly  distinguished  from  all 
their  fellow-men.  And  even  after  any  of  them  had  been  con- 
verted and  had  confessed  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
Saviour  of  His  people,  they  were  prone  to  lay  undue  stress  upon 
Mosaic  ordinances  and  insist  that  these  were  alike  binding  upon 
all  Gentile  believers.  Thus  they  made  the  Christian  confession 
a  yoke  of  bondage  and  renounced  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God.  They  made  God's  favor  the  reward  of  merit, 
and  not  an  act  of  free  grace.  They  worshiped  the  letter  of  the 
law  and  neglected  its  spirit.  They  habitually  thought  that  God 
was  their  debtor  and  heaven  their  just  due.  Thus  they  elimin- 
ated all  the  gracious  features  of  the  ancient  economy  and  made 
salvation  a  matter  of  bargain. 
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Now  against  this  preposterous  inversion  of  right  principle 
the  Apostle  waged  constant  war.  He  firmly  maintained  the 
excellence  and  validity  of  the  law  as  an  expression  of  God's 
will,  saying  that  the  commandment  is  holy,  just  and  good,  and 
on  occasion,  appealing  to  it,  as  we  have  seen,  as  an  authority 
on  all  points  of  duty.  Yet  in  view  of  man's  condition  as  a 
fallen  creature,  destitute  of  any  self-recovering  power,  he  held 
that  the  law  operates  disastrously.  It  could  and  did  hold  up 
the  rule  of  duty,  but  it  could  not  impart  the  disposition  or  the 
ability  to  obey.  *  The  contrast  between  it  and  the  Gospel  in 
this  respect  is  well  expressed  in  the  compendious  statement: 
"  The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life"  (2  Cor.  iii.  6). 
The  letter,  i.  €.,  the  law,  killeth.  How  does  it  kill?  By  com- 
manding perfect  obedience :  *^  The  man  that  doeth  the  right- 
eousness which  is  of  the  law  shall  live  thereby  '*  (Rom.  x.  5, 
R.  v.).  But  no  man  does  this  righteousness — nay,  every  one 
falls  far  short  of  it.  And  therefore  the  law  condemns  him.  It 
pronounces  upon  him  the  sentence  of  death.  Besides,  it  kills 
by  its  awakening  the  conscience,  for  "  through  the  law  cometh 
the  knowledge  of  sin  '*  (Rom.  iii.  20).  It  holds  up  the  standard 
of  moral  obligation,  and  the  soul,  which  before  had  been  steeped 
in  the  lethargy  of  indifference,  suddenly  becomes  aroused,  and 
beholds  how  far  ofi*  it  is  from  righteousness,  and  how  justly  it  is 
exposed  to  the  wrath  of  a  holy  God.  How  often,  in  every  age 
of  the  Church,  has  there  been  renewed  in  the  experience  of  in- 
dividuals what  the  Apostle  tells  of  himself:  ^'I  was  alive  apart 
from  the  law  once;  but  when  the  commandment  came  sin 
revived,  and  I  died,  and  the  commandment  which  was  unto  life, 
this  I  found  to  be  unto  death."  He  was  slain  by  the  holy  and 
spotless  law,  because  it  revealed  to  him  the  number  and  the 
grossness  of  his  sins.  Still  further,  the  law  slays  by  its  exas- 
perating power.  It  not  only  creates  and  intensifies  the  con- 
sciousness of  sin,  but  stimulates  transgression.  Man  is  dis- 
posed to  regard  as  good  whatever  is  prohibited,  merely  because 
it  is  prohibited.  Frequent  thinking  of  an  object  which  is 
regarded  as  a  gratification  is  very  apt  to  stir  the  desire ;  and 
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the  fact  that  it  is  forhidden  increases  the  longing.  So  certain 
and  common  is  this  experience  of  the  power  of  the  law,  at  times, 
to  excite  latent  sin,  that  it  has  been  distinctly  recognized  by  the 
heathen.""  And  there  is  at  least  a  hint  to  the  same  effect  in  the 
utterance  of  the  temptress  in  Solomon's  proverb  (ix.  17), 
^^  Stolen  waters  are  sweet,  and  bread  eaten  in  secret  is  pleasant." 
Here,  then,  is  the  law  displaying  the  nature  of  sin  and  awaken- 
ing the  sense  of  obligation ;  but  so  far  from  enabling  a  man  to 
conform  to  it,  it  further  excites  his  desire  for  the  forbidden 
thing,  and  so  occasions  a  fearful  discord  in  the  soul. 

Now  it  is  to  the  exaggerated  and  mis£aken  notions  cherished 
by  the  Jews  of  his  time  as  to  the  place  of  the  law  in  the  matter 
of  a  sinner's  justification  that  the  Apostle  refers  in  the  passages 
that  have  been  cited  as  proving  that  he  held  that  its  validity 
had  ceased.  That  the  exact  contrary  is  true  will  appear  on  a 
closer  inspection  of  the  context  in  each  case. 

1.  We  are  said  to  have  been  'discharged  from  the  law'.' 
(Rom.  viii.  6).  The  whole  passage  reads  thus:  ''For  when  we 
were  in  the  flesh  (or  unconverted  state)  the  sinful  passions 
which  were  through  the  law  (i.  e.,  excited  by  it),  wrought  in  our 
members  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  death.  But  now  we  have 
been  discharged  from  the  law,  having  died  (in  Christ)  to  that 
wherein  we  were  holden."  Now  this  simply  means  that  we  no 
longer  look  for  escape  from  the  curse  through  our  own  obedi- 
ence to  the  law ;  we  are  discharged  from  everything  of  that 
kind,  because  wo  are  united  to  Christ,  who  Himself  satisfied  all 
claims  by  His  death.  And  now,  freed  from  a  legal  and  slavish 
spirit,  and  introduced  into  a  new  and  gracious  state,  we  lead  a 
life  whose  animating  spirit  is  not  fear,  but  love  and  gratitude. 
Hence  the  obedience  rendered  is  spontaneous  and  genial,  the 
result  not  of  a  spasmodic  and  violent  struggle,  but  of  an  in- 

*Liv7  (xxxiv.  4)  Cato  says:  **NoliU  eodmiloco  exittimarey  Quirites^futuram 
rerOf  quo  fuii,  arUequan  lex  de  hoc  ferretur" 
Horace  (Carm.  i.  3) :  **  Audax  omnia  perpeti 

Oeiu  kumana  ruit  per  vetitumnefaa.** 
Ovid  (Amor.  iii.  4) :   **  Nitimur  in  vetitnm  semper,  eupimusque  negata." 
Seneca  (De  Clemen  i.  23) :  ^'  Parrieidce  cum  lege  eaeperunL" 
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ward  inclination,  drawn  oat  by  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the 
divine  law.  See  Pa.  cxix.  97,  129,  162.  But  this  does  not,  and 
cannot,  mean  that  the  law  has  ceased  to  be  a  norm  of  moral 
obligation;  on  the  contrary,  its  appropriateness, and  validity 
are  more  distinctly  recognized  than  ever.  But  conformity  to 
its  precepts  has  ceased  to  be  the  condition  of  man's  salvation. 
Christ's  active  and  passive  obedience,  His  absolute  holiness  and 
His  endurance  of  the  penalty  have  discharged  His  people  from 
the  necessity  of  securing  deliverance  as  the  reward  of  good 
works.  If  saved  at  all  they  are  saved  by  the  gracious  act  of 
God,  and  their  obedience  henceforth  is  a  grateful  return  for  the 
favor  already  shown  to  them.  The  wages  of  sin  is  death,  but 
eternal  life  is  the  gift  of  God — not  in  any  sense  earned,  but  a 
pure  gratuity. 

2.  Again,  we  are  said  (Rom.  vi.*  14)  to  be  ''not  under  law." 
This  strong  expression  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  connection, 
where  the  question  is  as  to  the  justification  of  the  sinner.  He 
is  not  under  the  law — that  is,  dependent  upon  it  for  acceptance 
with  God.  If  he  were,  his  condition  would  be  hopeless,  for  who 
can  claim  entire  freedom  from  sin,  past  and  present?  Who  can 
say  that  in  heart,  speech  and  behaviour  he  has  always  conformed 
to  all  God's  commandments  ?  The  joy  of  the  believer  in  Christ 
is  that  he  is  not  under  a  legal  dispensation  which  requires  abso- 
lute personal  conformity  to  every  precept  as  the  indispensable 
condition  of  acceptance ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  under  a  gra- 
cious dispensation,  according  to  which  God,  for  Christ's  sake, 
accepts  the  sinner  as  a  sinner  without  works  or  merit  of  his 
own.  All  the  merit  as  a  ground  of  justification  lies  in  the 
redeeming  work  of  Christ.  But  this  does  not  even  remotely 
imply  any  change  in  the  standard  of  moral  duty.  That  con- 
tinues unalterably  the  same.  It  is  as  unchangeable  as  its  divine 
Author. 

3.  In  like  manner  the  Apostle  says  (Rom.  vii.  4) :  "  Ye  were 
made  dead  to  the  law  through  the  body  of  Christ."  This  means 
through  this  body  as  slain  and  offered  as  a  propitiatory  sacri- 
fice.    Christ  died  in  our  stead,  and  in  His  death  we  are  put  to 
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death.  He  bore  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree,  furnish- 
ing  a  complete  satisfaction  to  all  the  claims  of  the  law.  Hence 
we  are  made  dead  to  it.  It  indeed  continues  to  bind  us  as 
rational  creatures,  but  it  no  longer  prescribes  the  conditions  of 
safety  and  peace.  As  to  these,  we  have  been  put  to  death  in 
the  vicarious  death  of  our  blessed  Lord.  Our  union  to  Him 
secures  this  happy  result.  We  have  no  more  to  do  with  the 
law  as  a  means  of  justification  than  a  corpse  has,  but  having 
been  raised  up  with  Christ  as  the  living  and  life-giving  Son  of 
God,  we  bear  fruit  unto  holiness.  The  secret  of  sanctifying,  as 
as  well  as  of  justifying  grace,  is  given  in  the  Apostle's  words  in 
Second  Corinthians  (v.  21) :  '*  Him  who  knew  no  sin  He  made 
to  be  in  sin  on  our  behalf,  that  we  might  become  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  in  Him.'^ 

4.  To  the  same  efiect  the  Apostle  speaks  of  the  law  as  abol- 
ished. Christ  is  said  (Eph.  ii.  15)  to  have  ^^  abolished  in  his 
flesh  the  enmity,  even  the  law  of  commandments  contained  in 
ordinances.'*  But  how  was  this  done?  Did  our  Lord  abro- 
gate the  Ten  Words  as  no  more  expressing  the  duties  of  intelli- 
gent, responsible  creatures  ?  Certainly  not.  The  abolition  is 
of  the  same  sort  as  we  have  noticed  before,  that  is,  in  his  fleshy 
words  which  here  can  mean  only  His  atoning  death,  which  sat- 
isfied justice,  and  thus  efiected  reconciliation.  This  great  sac- 
rifice, by  meeting  all  the  demands  of  the  law,  did  it  away  as  a 
condition  of  salvation.  The  special  reference  is  to  the  Mosaic 
law  as  a  whole,  in  all  its  compass  and  in  all  its  forms.  Excel- 
lent and  authoritative  as  it  may  be,  and  neither  the  Old  Testa- 
ment nor  the  New  spares  any  pains  to  set  forth  its  exalted 
worth,  it  is  utterly  done  away  as  a  rule  of  justification.  No 
man  ever  has  been,  or  ever  will  be,  saved  by  his  obedience  to 
the  commandments.  That  door  into  life  is  closed  forever,  but  a 
new  one  is  opened  through  the  rent  veil  of  the  Redeemer's  flesh. 
And  they  who  enter  by  this  new  and  living  way  are  zealous  to 
perform  good  works,  not  as  their  title  to  God's  favor,  but  as  a 
thankful  return  for  the  favor  already  secured  through  the 
blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant. 
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5.  In  the  same  way  is  to  be  explained  the  passage  whieh 
speaks  of  the  law  as  terminated  (Rom.  x.  4);  ^'Christ  is  the  end 
of  the  law  unto  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth." 
The  Greek  word  here  rendered  end  may  have  one  of  three 
senses,  viz.,  that  of  literal  termination,  or  that  of  fulfillment,  or 
that  of  aim  or  object ;  and  each  of  these  three  admits  of  justifi- 
cation. For  Christ  terminated  the  law  in  the  sense  already  ex- 
plained ;  and  He  also  fulfilled  it  by  satisfying  its  preceptive  and 
its  penal  demands ;  and  besides,  He  was  the  object  at  which  it 
aimed  and  to  which  it  led.  Some  interpreters  (Yaughan,  Shedd) 
unite  all  these  explanations ;  but  the  better  way^  and  one  more 
in  accordance  with  the  connection,  is  (with  the  Greek  expositors, 
and  Bengel,  Tholuck,  Riddle,  et  al.)  to  take  the  word  in  the 
sense  of  object.  The  law's  aim  was  to  make  men  righteous,  and 
it  did  this  by  shutting  them  up  to  faith  in  Christ.  The  griev- 
ous error  of  the  Jews,  to  whom  Paul  is  referring,  was  in  reject- 
ing Christ  and  endeavoring  to  set  up  a  righteousness  of  their 
own,  whereas  if  they  rightly  considered  the  purpose  of  the  law 
they  would  learn  that  it  pointed  continually  to  Christ,  in  whom 
alone  every  one  that  believes  attains  righteousness. 

But  there  is  one  passage  in  Paul's  Epistles  which  sets  forth 
with  special  clearness  his  view  of  the  position  of  the  law  in  the 
sinner's  justification :  ^*  For  what  the  law  could  not  do  in  that 
it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and,  as  an  offering  for  sin,  condemned  sin 
jn  the  flesh  ;  that  the  ordinance  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us 
who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit"  (Rom.  viii.  3). 
Here  we  have  a  lucid  statement  of  what  it  was  impossible  for  the 
law  to  do.  It  could  not  condemn  sin,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
save  the  sinner.  The  former  was  its  proper  office,  the  latter 
was  out  of  its  power.  This  powerlessness  was  not  owing  to  any 
deficiency  in  itself,  but  to  the  weakness  of  sinful  human  nature, 
if  men  would  comply  with  its  righteous  demands,  all  would  be 
well.  Were  they  free  from  depravity,  its  perfect  exhibition  of 
the  will  of  God  would  avail  to  maintain  and  advance  them  in 
holiness.     But,  alas,  they  are  all  under  sin — victims  of  its  guilt 
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and  power — and  therefore  the  law  is  impotent  to  save.  All  that 
it  can  do  is  to  condemn.  In  this  emergency  Ood  provided  a 
remedy  by  sending  His  own  Son,  and  sending  Him  in  the  like- 
ness of  sinful  flesh  ;  not  in  sinful  fleshy  for  then  He  would  not 
have  been  '^the  holy  thing''  which  we  know  that  He  was,  but  in 
the  likeness  of  it^  i,  e.,  subject  to  all  the  infirmities  which  sin 
had  introduced.  The  purpose  for  which  He  was  sent  was  for 
sin,  or  as  an  offering  for  sin,  t.  e.,  as  a  piacular  sacrifice.  The 
result  was  that  thus  God  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh — that  is, 
condemned  it  in  the  nature  which  His  Son  had  assumed.  In 
and  by  means  of  His  humanity  the  Lord  Jesus  endured  the 
judicial  infliction  which  God  the  Father  visited  upon  the  sin- 
ner's Substitute.  Thus  was  accomplished  what  the  law  was 
utterly  unable  to  do.  It  could  teach,  warn,  guide  and  stimu- 
late, but  it  could  not  raise  up  the  fallen  or  recover  the  lost.  It 
could  not  expiate  sin  nor  throw  off  the  burden  of  guilt.  But 
this  the  Gospel  does,  and  at  the  same  time  secures  holiness  of 
heart  and  life.  For  the  purpose  is  to  have  the  requisitions  of 
the  law,  both  in  penalty  and  in  precept,  fulfilled  in  the  believer ; 
and  accordingly  the  recipients  of  this  great  blessing  are  persons 
who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit,  i.  e.,  who  lead 
a  pious  life,  though  not  a  sinless  and  perfect  one.  These  per- 
sons could  not  obey  the  law  in  the  strength  of  a  fallen  nature, 
but  they  have  grace  to  obey  in  the  strength  of  an  accomplished 
redemption  and  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  ' 
29 
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THE  BISHOPS'  PASTORAL  LETTER.* 

BY   RBV.  A.   R.   KREMER,   D.D. 

A  LETTER  addressed  by  the  House  of  Bishops  of  the  Prote^ 
ant  Episcopal  Church  to  the  lower  orders  and  laity  may  be 
taken  for  granted  to  be  of  importance.  The  bishops  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  custodians  of  the  doctrines^  orthodoxy  and  spirit- 
ual interests  of  the  Christian  body  or  denomination  of  which 
they  are  the  chief  representatives.  They  are  the  overseers  of 
one  branch  of  the  Church  catholic  ;  and  when  at  any  time  they 
unite  in  addressing  those  under  >their  superintendence,  we  may 
assume  that  they  were  led  to  do  so  for  good  reason. 

What  strikes  us  as  something  out  of  the  ordinary  in  the  letter 
is  that  the  subjects  which  the  bishops  felt  constrained  to  present, 
and  to  discuss  and  defend,  are  certain  fundamental  Christian 
doctrines  universally  received  throughout  orthodox  Christendom* 
The  remarkable  fact  is  here  disclosed  that  heresies  have  crept 
into  the  Episcopal  household  affecting  both  clergy  and  laity, 
heresies  of  a  serious  character,  involving  departures  from 
the  most  fundamental  and  central  Christian  doctrines — namely, 
on  the  Person  of  Christ  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. This  is  evident  from  what  is  said  in  the  beginning  of 
the  letter,  where  it  is  affirmed  that  the  bishops  were  convened 
in  solemn  council  to  consider  their  duty,  '^  in  view  of  certain 
novelties  of  opinion  and  expression  which  have  seemed  to  us  to 
be  subversive  of  the  fundamental  verities  of  Christ's  religion. 
It  has  come  to  our  knowledge  that  the  minds  of  many  of  the 

*  **  Pastoral  Letter.     Insued  by  the  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  October  18,  1894." 
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faithful  clergy  and  laity  are  disturbed  and  distressed  by  tliese 
things^  and  we  desire  to  comfort  them  by  a  firm  assurance  that 
the  episcopate  of  the  Church,  to  which,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
the  deposit  of  faith  has  been  entrusted,  is  not  unfaithful  to  that 
sacred  charge,  but  will  guard  and  keep  it  with  all  diligence,  as 
men  who  shall  hereafter  give  account  to  God." 

This  is  strong  language,  first,  as  a  declaration  that  new  and 
false  doctrines  are  maintained  to  an  alarming  extent  within  the 
Episcopalian  fold,  affecting  presbyters,  deacons,  and  laymen  ; 
and,  second,  that  the  bishops,  realizing  the  importance  and 
dangers  of  the  situation,  will  use  their  authority  and  energies 
in  removing,  if  possible,  all  errors  that  have  crept  in,  and  in 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Christian  faith  and  doctrine  in 
accordance  with  the  word  of  God,  the  early  creeds,  and  the 
standards  Df  the  Episcopal  Church. 

The  pastoral  letter  calls  attention  to  what  all  orthodox  Chris- 
tians regard  as  two  great  cardinal  points  or  verities  in  the 
Christian  system — the  Person  of  Christ  as  the  God  Incarnate, 
and  the  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  is  surely  a 
surprising  fact,  in  view  of  the  occasion  which  called  forth  the 
deliverance ;  surprising  that  the  episcopate  of  that  historic  and 
venerable  Christian  organization  finds  it  necessary  to  rehearse 
into  the  ears  of  clergy  and  laity  the  familiar  lessons  of  the  old 
orthodox  symbols  of  faith.  The  questions  here  discussed  were 
settled  fifteen  centuries  ago,  and  have  been  firmly  held  and 
maintained  ever  since  by  the  historic  Catholic  Church  in  all  its 
branches.  And  yet  the  Church,  which  lays  claim  to  apostolic 
succession  through  her  episcopate,  finds  it  necessary  to  restate 
the  old  forms  of  sound  words  which  include  the  most  vital  truths 
of  the  Christian  religion,  in  order  to  correct  a  dangerous  ten- 
dency among  clergy  and  laity  to  repudiate  them.  What  is  the 
matter  with  those  highly  favoi^ed  clergy,  who  seem  to  have  de- 
parted from  the  sound  doctrine  of  those  apostolic  men  through 
whose  hands  alone  (forsooth)  they  could  receive  the  grace  and 
benediction  of  God  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  ? 

There  must  be  some  cause  for  such  defection,   which  may 
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appear  to  be  this  or  that  to  different  minds,  some  occasion  or 
influence  back  of  sach  decay  of  faith  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
Episcopal  churchmen. 

But  before  we  proceed  farther  on  this  point,  it  will  be  well  to 
notice  again  that  the  bishops  present  the  old  doctrines  concern- 
ing Christ,  His  person  and  work  of  redemption,  just  the  same 
as  if  they  were  teaching  new  disciples  and  seeking  to  ground 
them  in  the  essential  principles  and  truths  of  Christianity. 
Their  statements  of  these  vital  points  are  all  that  could  be 
desired  by  those  holding  the  catholic  faith ;  and  if  all  their 
clergy  and  laity  were  in  full  sympathy  with  the  doctrines  as 
thus  presented,  there  would  not  be  a  more  orthodox  denomina- 
tion of  Christians  in  the  world.  As  it  is,  however,  according  to 
the  bishops'  own  statement,  the  orthodoxy  of  the  episcopate  can- 
not be  asserted  of  the  other  clergy  and  laity  as  a  whole. 

And  why  such  a  state  of  things  in  the  Episcopal  Church? 
May  it  not  be,  first,  owing  to  the  fact  that  too  much  account  has 
been  made  by  her  of  apostolic  succession  ?  The  doctrine  of  a 
historical  tactual  succession  from  the  apostles  through  her 
bishops,  and  through  them  exclusively,  has  been  dinned  into 
the  ears  of  her  people  unceasingly,  creating  in  them  the  comfort- 
able and  self-satisfying  feeling  that  they  are  the  church  people 
par  excellence,  and  that  all  other  Protestant  bodies  are  irregular, 
lacking,  therefore,  in  the  historic  life  of  the  true  apostolic 
Church.  Such  a  notion,  living  and  stirring  constantly  in  their 
minds,  would  not  tend  to  growth  in  the  solid  and  pure  Christian 
graces  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  It  would  tend  rather  to 
formality,  pride,  and  lofty  self-conceit;  and  from  these  the 
descent  to  heterodoxy  is  fdcilia  descensuSy  easy  and  natural 
enough.  The  bishops,  whose  superior  piety  was  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  of  their  elevation  to  the  high  office  and  order^ 
realizing  their  responsibility  as  the  chief  doctors  of  the  Church 
have  held  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  and  so  also  many  others 
whose  loyalty  and  Christian  piety  have  kept  them  from  falling ; 
but  it  may  be  that  a  large  number  have  had  only  the  outward 
and  visible  glory  of  a  great  church  organization  to  keep  them 
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in  the  old  and  catholic  Christian  faith,  and  that  has  proved  to 
be  insafficient.  And  no  wonder  at  all,  seeing  that  the  letter 
killeth,  and  that  the  spirit  only  giveth  life.  In  what  is  chieflj 
form,  however  important  in  itself  and  religionslj  grand  it  maj 
be,  there  is  nothing  to  insure  stability  in  those  personal  Chris- 
tian qualities  which  alone  are  of  any  real  value.  On  the  con- 
trary, intense  belief  in  one's  self,  or  in  one's  branch  of  the 
Church  as  the  Church,  and  as  having  the  only  true  order  and 
right  to  exist,  has  surely  not  very  far  to  go  to  reach  the  wilder- 
ness of  skepticism  and  unbelief,  or  of  those  novelties  of  which 
our  worthy  prelates  speak  as  having  taken  the  place  of  the 
verities  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  old  Jewish  ezclusiveness 
rather  aided  than  prevented  the  formation  of  heretical  parties. 
The  self-assertion  and  high  claims  of  the  Pharisees  could  not 
prevent  the  formation  of  such  sects  as  the  Sadducees  and  others 
of  no  better  faith.  The  higher  the  walls  of  separation  from 
outsiders,  the  greater  the  desire  and  effort  to  leap  over  them.  So 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,  ezclusiveness,  which  would  seem  to 
insure  a  unity  of  faith  among  the  membership,  has  proved  to  be 
not  only  powerless  in  this  respect,  but  even  powerful  to  effect 
the  opposite  result ;  an  illustration  that  in  Christianity,  as  in 
other  things,  the  formal  and  external  cannot  (except  apparently^ 
and  for  a  time)  control  and  confine  the  living  and  thinking 
soul  within.  Outward  visible  authority,  high  formal  claims  and 
pretensions,  and  aesthetic  ritualism,  prove  to  be  of  no  avail  and 
no  defence  when  the  citadel  of  faith  is  threatened  and  attacked 
by  either  secret  or  open  forms  of  unbelief  and  heresy. 

Not  the  least  thing  to  be  noted  in  the  Bishops'  Letter  is  the 
conspicuous  absence  of  allusion  to  the  one  great  claim  of  the 
Episcopal  Church — Apostolic  Succession.  For  once  at  least  this 
rock,  if  not  discovered  to  be  loose  sand,  has  been  found  utterly 
incapable  of  supporting  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  materials  in 
the  artistic  superstructure  reared  upon  it.  To  hold  these  to- 
gether and  in  the  ancient  apostolic  faith,  the  bishops  were  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  orthodox  traditions 
of  our  common  catholic  Christianity.  To  these,  and  not  to 
exclusive  I!piscopal  claims,  the  appeal  is  made. 
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Another  cause  of  defection  from  the  orthodox  faith  in  that 
church  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  social  life  that  prevails 
within  the  denomination.  While  it  includes  persons  of  every 
class  and  condition,  yet  it  is  well  known  to  be  chiefly  a  church 
of  the  higher  ranks  of  society.  It  rules  largely  in  the  social 
world.  So-called  society  people  are  easily  at  home  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church.  A  great  deal  of  time  is  spent  there  in  conduct- 
ing and  training  in  the  formalities  of  social  life.  There  is  do 
doubt  that  Christianity  is  the  gres^test  refiner  of  people's  man- 
ners^ and  that  social  culture  and  refinement  are  more  indebted 
to  it  than  to  anything  else ;  yet  it  is  also  true  that  such  culture 
is  the  chief  part  of  the  religion  of  some  churches  or  congrega-  ' 
tions.  A  church  may  flourish  like  a  green  bay  tree^  nourished 
chiefly  by  the  elements  of  the  world.  The  Church  of  Laodicea 
is  an  example.  Of  the  same  kind  are  many  still,  especially 
where  wealth  and  social  culture  are  supreme.  Then  religion 
is  chiefly  an  outward  adornment,  and  made  to  be  so  especially 
by  the  aids  and  fine  touches  which  wealth  can  give.  Now  what 
motive  or  influence  is  strong  enough  to  keep  people  thus  envir- 
oned in  the  narrow  path  of  the  Christian  orthodoxy  as  repre- 
sented by  catholic  creeds  and  traditions?  Where  religion  is 
chiefly  an  ornament,  the  rough  wooden  cross  having  been 
changed  by  the  fine  hand  of  modern  culture  into  gold  studded 
with  the  brightest  of  earth's  gems,  there  seems  to  be  no  potent 
reason  why  some  of  those  old  doctrines  might  not  be  hewn  of 
some  of  their  rough  places  and  be  made  to  conform  to  the  en- 
lightenment of  this  most  enlightened  age.  The  beauty  of  Zion 
would  not  thereby  suffer,  and  the  dignity  of  refined  humanity 
would  not  then  revolt  against  doctrines  no  longer  suited  to  the 
advanced  ideas  of  the  present  time.  To  the  refined  Greeks 
the  doctrine  of  the  cross  was  foolishness,  and  they  were  only 
anticipating  the  wisdom  of  their  kind  of  the  present  closing 
century.  The  bishops  say  that  dangerous  novelties  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  old  doctrines ;  and  St.  Paul  found  that  the 
Athenians  were  of  the  same  disposition.  The  social  life  of 
Athens  could  not  submit  to   the  humiliating   demands  of  the 
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Christian  doctrine  as  presented  by  a  greater  than  Demostheoes 
on  Mars  Hill^  and  our  modern  Episcopal  brethren — so  their 
bishops  testify — seem  to  be  engaged  in  changing  and  improving 
the  old  gospel  by  introducing  novelties  that  are  subversive  of 
the  apostolic  faith. 

Is  not  refined  worldliness  in  a  measure  responsible  for  all 
this  ?  Is  not  that  a  root  of  bitterness  that  is  corrupting  the 
fountains  of  the  waters  of  spiritual  life?  That  and  the  other 
mentioned  (the  two  having  much  in  common)  may  have  chiefly 
made  all  this  trouble  in  the  Episcopal  Churchy  and  caused  the 
humiliating  spectacle  of  a  council  of  bishops  convened  for  the 
express  purpose  of  calling  back  clergy  and  laity  from  the 
strange  pastures  of  unbelief.  Other  causes  there  may  be  ;  but 
two  of  them,  we  think,  are  found. 

In  precisely  what  particulars  the  Episcopal  clergy  have  trans- 
gressed is  not  directly  stated  ;  but  we  may  infer  that  departures 
have  been  made  on  some  precious  beliefs  concerning  Christ,  His 
person  and  work.  At  least  certain  clergy  have  indulged  in 
'^  novelties  of  opinion  and  expression^'  of  such  character  as 
seemed  to  the  bishops  ^'  to  be  subversive  of  the  fundamental 
verities  of  Christ's  religion."  This  would  seem  to  mean,  if  it 
means  anything,  that  these  clergy  have  broken  their  ordination  . 
vows  by  virtually  rejecting  the  ancient  catholic  creeds  in  their 
inmost  essence  This  is  further  shown  in  the  letter  by  the 
declarations  of  the  bishops  on  the  Incarnation  and  related  top- 
ics, evidently  implying  that  the  necessity  had  arisen,  through 
clerical  defection  from  the  true  doctrine,  for  a  re-statement  of 
what  the  historic,  catholic  Church  has  always  and  everywhere 
taught  and  believed. 

The  other  cardinal  doctrine  to  which  the  bishops  call  atten- 
tion is:  The  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  inspired  Word  of  God — by 
which  the  catholic  faith  is  proved. 

It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  wrong  views  on  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ  should  be  followed  by  erroneous  conceptions  of 
what  constitutes  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
vice  versa.   So,  as  we  infer  from  the  Pastoral  Letter,  the  "  nov- 
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cities  of  opinioD  and  expression'^  pertain  also  to  this ;  for  other- 
wise there  would  have  been  no  need  for  admonition  in  such 
earnest  and  vigorous  language  on  what  has  always  been  well 
understood  and  believed  by  the  Church. 

Aside  from  the  occasion  which  has  called  forth  this  encyclical 
the  deliverance  on  this  subject  is  interesting,  though  presenting 
nothing  new  at  all,  but  simply  restating  in  an  earnest  way  what 
all  orthodox  Christians  have  substantially  believed.  But  we 
cannot  .separate  in  our  minde  this  deliverance  from  the  occasion 
of  it ;  and  that  is,  that  there  has  been  defection  in  the  Episco- 
pal Church  from  the  ancient  faith  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures.  Just  what  particular  errors  on  this  subject  have 
been  held  and  taught  we  are  not  informed  in  the  letter;  bat 
that  they  are  serious,  and  not  to  be  passed  by,  the  letter  itself 
is  proof. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  the  evils  thus  looming  up  and  threat- 
ening to  overturn  the  very  foundations  of  Christianity  ?  The 
Bishops  offer  the  remedy  in  their  truly  Christian  appeal  co 
clergy  and  laity.  It  is  an  affectionate  exhortation  to  return  to 
sound  doctrine,  and  a  strong  assurance  to  the  faithful  that  their 
guardians,  the  Bishops,  will  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words, 
and  defend  them  against  all  opposition.  All  which  is  very  kind 
and  gracious  to  both  the  faithful  and  the  offending  brethren ; 
but  what  becomes  of  the  authority  that  used  to  be  asserted  by 
the  episcopate  of  that  Church?  For  much  smaller  offences 
clergymen  were  disciplined,  punished,  suspended,  and  deposed 
from  the  ministry.  It  is  still  fresh  in  our  memories  that  a 
prominent,  able  and  zealous  rector  in  one  of  our  great  cities 
was  promptly  silenced  by  his  bishop  for  the  single  offence  of 
omitting,  for  conscience'  sake,  a  word  in  the  baptismal  office. 
The  suspended  rector's  orthodoxy  was  first-class  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  clergy  whose  "novelties"  are  causing  the 
bishops  so  much  trouble.  Recently  a  presbyter  was  suspended 
for  preaching  heresy ;  but  he  was  so  bold  and  so  anxious  to 
obtain  notoriety  that  his  episcopal  superiors  could  not  overlook 
his  fault  without  stultifying  themselves.     It  would  then  almost 
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seem  as  if  the  smallest  infractioDS  of  the  prescribed  ritual  were 
more  surely  punishable  in  the  Episcopal  Church  than  'damna- 
ble heresies/'  as  St.  Peter  expresses  it;  for  certainly  no  one 
reading  the  Bishop's  pastoral  could  see  in  it  the  least  intima- 
tion of  penal  discipline  for  those  who  have  been  wagging  their 
tongues  uttering  words  and  opinions  '^  subversive  of  the  funda- 
mental verities  of  Christ's  religion."  It  may  perhaps  be  true, 
as  often  affirmed,  that  Episcopalians  can  believe  what  they 
please  provided  they  hold  as  sacred  and  inviolable,  in  whole  and 
in  part,  the  grand  externals  of  their  Church.  The  shrine  seems 
to  be  to  them  of  more  account  than  that  which  it  enshrines. 

The  situation  is  interesting,  and  may  perhaps  be  better  appre- 
ciated by  some  by  supposing  the  same  condition  to  exist  in  our 
own  Reformed  Church.  Suppose  a  dozen,  more  or  less,  of  classes 
stirred  up  by  such  "  novelties  of  opinion  and  expression," 
presented  an  overture  to  the  General  Synod,  asking  that  body 
to  make  a  declaration  on  the  two  doctrinal  topics — the  same  as 
discussed  by  the  Episcopal  Bishops.  The  overture,  as  supposed, 
affirms  that  the  expressions  of  ministers  complained  of  seem 
'^  to  be  subversive  of  the  fundamental  verities  of  Christ's 
religion,"  and  also,  '*  that  the  minds  of  many  of  the  faithful 
clergy  and  laity  are  disturbed  and  distressed  by  these  things." 
The  General  Synod,  as  an  answer  to  the  memorial,  would  per- 
haps issue  a  strong  pastoral  letter;  but,  whether  it  would  or  not, 
it  would  not  fail  to  command  the  several  classes  concerned  to 
present  specific  charges  against  each  individual  offending  and 
cite  him  for  trial,  the  offence  as  charged  being,  in  general,  utter- 
ing sentiments  '*  subversive  of  the  fundamental  verities  of  Christ's 
religion."  Any  other  course  would  be  inconceivable.  There 
would  be  no  hedging  nor  trimming,  no  uncertain  voice  from  the 
supreme  authority  in  the  Church,  but  an  emphatic  command 
that  must  be  obeyed.  As  if  the  General  Synod  would  say :  In 
essentials  there  must  be  unity  ;  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  self- 
constituted  and  self-willed  teachers  elsewhere ;  the  world  is 
large,  and  there  are  always  enough  easy-going  worldlings  that 
flourish  the  Christian  name  ever  ready  to  follow  them.     But  the 
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historic  Catholic  Church  has  no  use  for  theological  vagrants. 
Let  them  wander  and  die  in  the  wilderness ;  the  promised  land 
is  for  the  Joshuas  and  Calebs,  who  walk  not  by  sight,  but  by 
faith,  who  indeed  use  reason  and  knowledge  wherever  and  how- 
ever obtained,  but  not  as  against  the  catholic  consciousness  of 
the  Church  as  expressed  in  her  oecumenical  symbols. 

It  has  been  hinted  somewhere  that  the  strong  language  of  the 
Bishops  does  not  properly  represent  the  facts  in  the  case. 
That  would  be  bad  for  those  dignitaries,  if  the  charge  were 
true.  But  they  are  certainly  a  highly  responsible  party,  and 
their  words  must  be  allowed  to  stand  until  they  are  disproved. 
We  are  not  dealing  now  with  newspaper  squibs,  or  the  irrespon- 
sible utterances  of  careless  writers,  but  with  the  deliberate 
declarations  of  a  House  of  Bishops  in  council  assembled.  We 
have  a  right  to  take  them  at  their  word,  and  to  assume  that  they 
know  whereof  they  speak.  Our  own  observations,  as  here  pre- 
sented, are  based  strictly  on  what  they  say,  and  not  on  what 
we  may  think  they  should  have  said.  Any  other  treatment  of 
their  pronunciamento  would  be  disrespectful  toward  men  of  such 
high  dignity,  piety  and  learning.  It  should  be  regarded  as 
next  to  impossible  that  loose  and  unguarded  statements  should 
emanate  from  a  body  of  men  occupying  the  highest  place  of 
authority  in  one  of  the  leading  branches  of  Christ's  Church. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is 
in  a  rather  sad  plight.  The  existence  of  her  three  divisions  of 
High,  Broad  and  Low,  has  given  her  some  trouble,  at  times,  but 
that  has  not  touched  the  substance  of  what  is  most  dear  to  the 
heart  of  a  true  Christian  believer,  and  therefore  has  been  no 
great  disturbing  element — nothing  at  all  to  cause  the  distress  of 
which  the  bishops  speak  in  the  letter.  But  the  existence  of 
fundamental  doctrinal  error  is  a  most  serious  matter.  In  her 
present  unhappy  situation,  this  advice  might  perhaps  with  pro- 
priety be  given :  Come  down  from  your  high  pedestal  of  Pro- 
testant exclusiveness,  and  remove  your  Chinese  wall  separating 
you  from  Christian  denominations  as  old  and  respectable  as 
your  own ;  cease  talking  about  the  historic  episcopate,  as  if 
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there  were  no  other  true  form  of  church  governmeQt,  and  as  if 
the  grace  of  holy  orders  flowed  only  through  the  hands  of  dio- 
cesan bishops ;  try  to  remember  that  three  centuries  ago  your 
bishops  and  other  clergy  walked  in  brotherly  fellowship,  and 
took  counsel  with  Reformed  ministers  of  Switzerland^  and  never 
questioned  the  validity  of  their  presbyterial  ordination ;  more- 
over, waste  less  time  on  Church  millinery,  and  toggery,  and 
style ;  let  faith  and  piety,  rather  than  wealth,  culture  and  social 
eminence  be  the  leading  feature  and  test  of  true  church  mem- 
bership ;  and  use  the  time  that  would  be  thus  wasted  in  build- 
ing Christian  character  and  Zion  on  the  immovable  foundation 
of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  rather  than  on  an  ex- 
clusive churchism.  Do  this,  and  your  recent  letter  will  appear 
the  more  consistent;  for  which  we  will  then  mof'e  heartily 
thank  you. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  in  regard  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  the  bishops  do  not  insist  on  or  plead  for  any  parti- 
cular theory,  whether  old  or  new,  but  only  on  maintaining  the 
thing  itself,  substantially  as  taught  in  the  Articles  of  Religion. 
They  even  say  they  are  not  presenting  their  individual  private 
views  on  the  subject,  and  plainly  hint  that  they  themselves  are 
not  of  one  mind  on  it.  We  would  know  this  to  be  so,  if  the 
late  Bishop  Brooks  were  still  one  of  them.  Indeed  the  letter 
carefully  avoids  any  discussion  of  special  theories  on  either  of 
the  subjects  named,  and  allows  large  liberty  in  this  regard.  It 
insists  that  there  should  be  unity  on  the  settled  dogmas  of  the 
Church,  but  allows  full  liberty  to  all  to  say  how  or  in  what 
sense  they  would  interpret  the  language  in  which  the  dogmas 
are  formulated.  This  may  be  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  some 
who  have  been  indulging  in  *^  novelties  of  expression,"  and  per- 
haps non-committal  enough  for  all  concerned.  In  this  respect 
the  letter  resembles  the  queen's  speech,  which  usually  glitters 
with  generalities  so  general  and  broad  that  it  embraces,  in  a 
most  harmless  way,  all  the  politics  and  all  the  parties,  notions 
and  fancies  of  the  vast  British  empire.  And  so,  like  the  govern* 
ment  of  Great  Britain,  the  American  Episcopate  will   probably 
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tide  over  its  present  difficulties  for  a  time ;  but  of  the  future, 
who  can  tell  ?  Still,  the  omens  of  evil  in  that  branch  of  the 
Church  need  not  alarm,  very  much,  the  rest  of  Christendom,  as 
it  is,  after  ail,  only  one  star  on  the  broad,  luminous  expanse  of 
the  Church  universal. 

So  also  the  pastoral  letter  does  not  discuss  the  question 
whether  theology  as  a  science  is  fixed  once  for  all  and  complete, 
or  whether  there  is  room  here  for  progress  and  discovery,  as  in 
any  other  science.  As  already  noted,  we  are  left  to  infer  that 
the  fatherly  counsel  of  the  bishops  is  not  meant  to  interfere 
with  free  theological  investigation,  nor  to  discourage  it  in  any 
way.  It  would  be  useless,  in  our  day,  at  any  rate,  and  quite 
behind  the  age,  to  insist  on  uniformity  of  statement  in  theo- 
logy, as  in  a  fundamental  creed,  or  to  assert  that  the  last  word 
has  been  said  on  the  dogmas  and  facts  of  Christianity.  It 
seems  strange  that,  while  Protestants  have  never  been  in  the 
habit  of  holding  up  their  hands  in  holy  horror  over  the  fact 
that  affiliating  denominations  have  always  held  differing  views 
on  some  important  doctrinal  pointR,  and  regard  it  all  with  the 
utmost  composure,  or  even  indifference,  they  yet,  many  of  them, 
raise  a  loud  lamentation  at  the  mere  suggestion  of  advanced 
ideas  in  theology.  If  different  schools  of  theology  differ,  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  between  the  denominations  which  they 
represent,  why  should  they  not  improve  and  make  progress? 
Is  not  that  really  the  only  way  for  the  various  branches  of 
Christ's  Church  to  meet  and  unite  in  a  universal  Christian  con- 
sensus? How  are  the  Lord's  hosts  to  meet  thus,  if  they  remain 
stationary  and  satisfied  with  the  old  shibboleths  of  sect  and 
party?  If  the  forward  movements  are  real  and  genuine  there 
will  be  a  meeting-place  in  due  time ;  for  the  progress  of  truth 
is  ever  Christ-ward,  and  in  Him  is  the  place  of  the  union  of 
Christendom. 

But  neither  can  that  glorious  summit  be  reached  if  the  old 
foundations  are  removed.  A  false  advance  must  result  in  a 
fatal  descent.  A  house  built  on  sand  must  fall.  Such  an  ap- 
parent movement  upward  is,  in  reality,  a  falling  back   to  the 
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ArianiBin  vaA  other  destructive  errors  condemned  b;  the  word 
and  Spirit  of  God,  and  by  the  Oburcb,  which  is  "  the  pilUr  and 
ground  of  the  trntb."  The  last  word  has  not  been  said  eren 
on  the  great  essentials ;  new  light  will  jet  be  abed  upon  them ; 
but  that  does  not  invalidate  the  principle  that  in  essentials  there 
must  be  unity.  Without  this  the  body  of  Christ  is  divided.. 
There  can  be  no  true  catholicity  without  essential  unity. 

By  this  it  is  not  meant,  however',  as  already  remarked,  that 
the  end  has  been  reached  in  the  right  apprehension  of  the  ground 
principles  of  Cbriatianity.  The  history  of  Christian  doctrine 
proves  the  contrary.  For  example,  the  Church  moved  forward 
steadily  on  the  doctrine' of  the  Atonement,  the  age  of  Anselm 
witnessing  a  new  and  better  theory  from  that  which  preceded, 
and  this  again,  modified  by  more  advanced  thou^t  in  the  cen- 
turies following,  on  to  the  present  time.  The  substance  remains, 
the  foundations  are  not  destroyed ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
been  more  and  more  cleared  of  the  dust  and  rubbish  of  miscon- 
ception, so  that  the  doctrine  is  now,  as  may  be  necessarily  sup- 
posed, nearer  the  perfect  truth  than  it  has  ever  been.  So  of 
any  other  Christian  doctrine.  But  surely  opinions  and  declara- 
tions that  are  "subversive  of  Christ's  religion,"  as  the  bishops 
express  it,  cannot  be  in  the  path  of  true  progress,  and  can  have 
no  rightfal  place  in  the  teaching  Church  ;  and  the  pastors  who 
feed  their  flocks  with  such  chaff,  or  poison,  should  be  dealt  with 
by  the  proper  authorities  with  no  more  ceremony  than  is  decent 
and  proper. 

Meanwhile  true  and  godly  theologians  will  go  on  thinking. 
They  will  refuse  to  move  in  a  rut,  or  to  be  bound  and  limited 
by  human  traditions,  however  venerable,  and  will  assert  their 
right  to  draw  from  the  original  sources,  to  be  guided  by  sanc- 
'tiGed  reason,  philosophy  and  the  divine  Spirit,  whose  guidance 
is  theirs  as  well  as  the  early  Fathers  who  laid  the  formal  dog- 
matic Foundations  of  the  Church.  They  are  in  better  position 
than  were  the  patristic  theologians  for  developing  the  system  of 
Cbristian  doctrine,  from  its  early  seed  form,  and,  \ivn>i^  under 
the  same  divine  influence,   there  seems  to  be  no   i 
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their  inspiration  should  not  be  equal  to  that  of  the  Fathers. 
They  will  hold  firmly  to  the  ancient  Catholic  faith  on  the  set- 
tled dogmas  of  the  Church,  including  the  divine  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  but  they  will  also  use  the  increased  ad- 
vantages which  they  have,  in  an  age  of  new  and  clearer  light^ 
for  the  still  better  and  more  edifying  predeniation  of  'Hhe 
glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God/' 

The  limits  of  this  review  will  not  permit  discussion  of  other 
matters  treated  of  in  the  Bishops'  Letter.  We  have  confined 
ourselves  to  the  two  leading  subjects  to  which  everything  else 
is  subordinate  and  corollate,  and  of  interest  chiefly  for  those  to 
whom  the  letter  is  addressed.  It  would  not  be  in  place  here  to 
remark  on  what  are  strictly  family  matters  in  the  Episcopal 
Church.  But  all  Christians  are  interested  in  the  main  points  of 
the  letter ;  and  we  may  here  conclude  with  the  following  earnest 
words  contained  in  it: 

**  A  great  danger  may  beset  the  flock  of  Christ,  not  merely 
from  false  teaching,  but  through  injudicious  and  ill-timed 
teaching,  the  efiect  of  which  is  not  to  settle  and  confirm,  but  to 
undermine  and  weaken  faith.  This  danger  exists,  and,  unless 
it  shall  be  conscientiously  avoided  by  every  teacher  of  the 
Church,  the  coming  generations  may  live  to  see  '  a  famine  in 
the  land,  not  a  famine  of  bread,  nor  a  thirst  for  water,  but  of 
hearing  the  words  of  the  Lord/  " 


IV. 


THE  SEVEN   INTELLECTUAL  WONDERS  OF   THE 

WORLD. 

BY  AUSTIN  BIERBOWER. 

Thb  greatest  problems  of  Science  are  the  starting  points  in 
nature,  where  things  and  processes  begin,  or  the  points  of  pas- 
sage from  one  thing  to  another.  They  are  the  Rubicons  where 
the  fates  of  theories,  philosophies,  religions  and  sciences  are 
settled.  The  starting  point  being  given,  a  whole  system, 
io  each  case,  follows,  and  it  is  the  chief  work  of  investigation 
in  this  century  to  settle  the  facts  regarding  these  starting  points. 
They  are  few,  so  that  their  consideration  is  practicable,  and 
they  deserve  at  this  stage  of  science  aiconcentration  of  thought 
upon  them.  Their  settlement  will  settle  nearly  all  the  other 
leading  problems  no^  agitating  thinkers,  each  of  which  runs 
back  at  last  to  the  question  of  an  origin. 

The  beginnings  which  are  thus  the  subjects  of  the  world's  per- 
petual problems  are : — First :  the  beginning  of  existence,  or 
creation ;  that  is,  the  question  of  the  origin  of  matter.  Second : 
the  beginning  of  motion,  or  of  the  process  of  development; 
that  is,  evolution,  including  the  beginning  of  structural  exist- 
ence, or  crystallization.  Third:  the  beginning  of  vegetation,  or 
passage  from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic.  Fourth  :  the  begin- 
ning of  animal  life,  or  the  passage  of  the  unconscious  to  the 
conscious.  Fifth  :  the  beginning  of  species,  or  passage  from  one 
kind  of  being  to  another.  Sixth  :  the  beginning  of  volition,  or 
starting  of  action,  through  purpose ;  and  Seventh :  the  begin^ 
ning  of  a  future  life,  or  passage  from  this  life  to  another. 

These  seven  startings*or  beginnings  embrace  the  problems 
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which  engage  perhaps  more  than  any  others  the  attention  of 
the  whole  world,  and  promise  to  engage  it  in  all  ages,  so  that 
they  may,  from  their  magnitude^  be  called  the  seven  intellect- 
nal  wonders  of  the  world.  Popularly  sta^d  they  may  be 
expressed  thus :  First,  I  wonder  if  there  is  a  God,  or  the  ques- 
tion of  creation  as  opposed  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  eternity  of 
matter.  Second^  I  wonder  if  there  is  a  present  design  inb  nature, 
or  the  question  of  Providence  as  against  a  universality  of  law. 
Third,  I  wonder  how  life  originated,  or  the  question  of  sponta- 
neous generation.  Fourth,  I  wonder  how  thought  was  produced, 
or  the  question  of  how  we  come  to  know  the  external  world. 
Fifth,  I  wonder  if  man  was  created  in  the  image  qf  God  or 
descended  from  a  monkey.  Sixth,  I  wonder  if  the  will  is  iree 
or  driven  by  fate ;  and  Seventh,  I  wonder  if  there  is  a  future 
life,  or  the  question  of  immortality. 

These  questions  all  turn,  as  we  have  said,  on  the  beginnings 
or  startings.  The  thought  of  the  scientific  world  is  largely 
centered  on  points  at  which  decisive  changes  occur,  where  a 
regular  process  ends,  and  a  new  departure  is  taken.  It  is  a 
question,  in  the  main,  of  self-origination  or  production  from 
without — of  spontaneous  beginning,  or  effect  from  preceding 
forces.  , 

The  first  of  these  beginnings,  or  starting  points,  is  the  origin 
of  matter,  or  of  the  material  of  the  world,  that  is,  the  starting 
out  of  nothing,  or  leap  from  non-existence  into  existence,  which 
involves  the  question  of  creation ;  and  on  how  this  is  settled 
depends  that  of  the  existence  of  God  and  a  whole  train  of 
theology. 

The  question  of  the  beginning  of  things  may,  of  course,  be 
evaded  by  assuming  that  they  always  existed,  in  which  case  we 
have  no  beginning  to  account  for,  but  only  modifications. 
The  first  question  of  a  beginning,  then,  is,  Was  there  a  b^in- 
ning? 

It  is  as  easy,  perhaps,  to  conceive  that  the  universe  always 
existed  as  that  it  should  commence  to  be,  as  easy  to  think  of 
nature  as  in  existence  as  to  think  of  it  as  coming  into  existence. 
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Supposing,  however,  that  it  began,  the  nest  question  ia,  Did 
an  intelligent  power  prodace  it,  or  was  there  a  spontaneous 
generation  of  the  nnirerse— the  world  coming  into  esistence 
out  of  nothing,  as  the  cell  (on  the  development  theory)  comes 
into  existence,  or  as  each  stage  of  the  development  comes  aboat 
apontaneonsly  ?  Was  there  a  spontaneous  creation  as  well  as 
a  spontaneous  generntion  of  plants  and  animals — a  spontaneous 
coming  into  being  as  well  as  a  spontaneous  coming  into  life? 

If  things  did  not  originate  of  themselves,  but  were  produced 
by  an  intelligent  power,  the  problem  then  is,  bow  the  intelligent 
power  originated.  For  this  intelligent  power  must  have  had  a 
cause  if  other  things  must;  since,  if  it  can  exist  without  a 
cause,  the  universality  of  cause  is  disproven,  and  things  need  have 
none.     In  other  words,  if  Qod  is  eternal,  things  may  be. 

The  only  reconciliation  of  the  two  ideas — of  an  intelligent 
cause  and  of  the  eternity  of  the  universe — is  in  the  theory  that 
the  universe  itself  is  intelligent,  or  includes  intelligence  in  its 
components — a  kind  of  Pantheism  in  which  the  intelligent 
whole  evolves  itself  into  the  va  rious  forms  now  existing,  that 
is,  a  creation  by  God  out  of  Himself,  instead  of  out  of  nothing, 
or  His  simple  growth  into  existing  things,  God,  force  and  law 
being,  in  some  sense,  one. 

We  have  the  fact  of  intelligence ;  and  this  fact  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  discussing  this  problem.  The  question,  accord- 
ingly, ie,  Did  this  intelligence  come  from  dead  matter,  or 
was  there  a  prior  intelligence  which  produced  it?  If  it  devel- 
oped from  matter,  did  a  prior  intelligence  start  that  matter,  or 
superintend  its  development  into  the  subsequent  intelligence,  or 
mind?  In  other  words,  is  intelligence  a  cause  or  an  effect  in 
nature  ? 

This,  then,  is  the  first  great  problem  of  science — the  origin 
of  matter  or  of  the  materiab  of  evolution. 

The  second  great  problem  of  science  fi>llowt  eloae  upon  tbia, 

and  concerns  the  development  of  this  matter.     Having  the  mai 

ter,  whether  from  eternity  or  otherwise,  wo  have  next  to  account 

for  changes,  in  which  we  seek  only  proximate  omum^  or  derive 
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each  state  out  of  the  previous  state,  always  preserving  an  eqaiv- 
alont  in  nature  ;  so  that  the  second  great  problem  of  science  is 
the  beginning  of  motion,  or  of  evolution,  and  the  cause  of  it. 

As  already  stated^  we  can  as  easily  conceive  of  nature  as 
originally  existing  with  motion  and  a  tendency  to  develop  as  we 
can  conceive  of  it  as  existing  at  all;  that  is,  we  can  as  easily 
conceive  it  to  be  developing  matter  as  we  can  to  be  dead  matter 
(without  any  properties  or  tendencies).  We  simply  assume,  on 
this  suppi^sition,  that  matter  is  a  more  potential  substance  than 
it  was  formerly  supposed  to  be,  something  with  more  properties 
than  extension,  impenetrability,  divisibility,  etc. 

It  includes  a  power  to  self-organize,  grow  and  become  intel- 
ligent— if,  indeed,  it  is  not  intelligent  in  itself.  We  must  ignore 
the  old  distinction  between  mind  and  matter,  wherein  we  as- 
sumed that  the  one  did  not  include  the  other,  but  was  an  en- 
tirely different  substance. 

At  all  events,  we  find  nature  with  certain  properties  and 
tendencies,  undergoing  certain  changes ;  and  the  question  is  the 
cause  of  these  changes — not  necessarily  the  first  cause^but  the 
immediate  cause.  How  did  they  come  out  of  the  previous  state 
of  nature? 

The  first  of  these  changes  observed  is  a  tendency  to  develop, 
or  (according  to  the  nebular  hypothesis)  to  form  worlds,  plants, 
animals,  thought,  social  systems,  etc.  What  caused  nature  to 
start  on  such  a  long  career  of  evolution,  ending  at  last  in  mind 
and  its  products  ? 

The  process  is  very  simple  when  it  has  begun.  We  can  ex- 
plain by  the  law  of  gravitation  and  other  laws  the  various 
changes ;  but  what  set  the  matter  in  motion  or  the  laws  to 
going  ? 

Starting  back  as  far  as  we  can  get  in  thought,  we  find  the 
materials  of  the  world  in  a  gaseous  state  and  in  motion.  What 
they  were  before  they  took  such  form  is  not  known.  They  may 
have  degenerated  into  such  chaos  from  a  former  world  or  sys- 
tem of  worlds,  like  the  present,  to  which  chaos  this  world  may 
again  return.     We  are  simply  lefl  with  the  nebulous  gas  as  our 
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starting  point  and  the  qustion  of  the  cause  of  the  motion.  How 
did  evolution  start  ? 

The  impossibility  of  solving  this  question,  or  of  going  behind 
h,  is  simply  that  of  the  iusolvability  of  the  question  of  the  ori- 
gin of  matter  in  the  first  place ;  though,  like  that,  it  leaves  us 
with  a  much  more  animated  matter  than  we  had  supposed  our- 
selves to  possess,  or  with  a  matter  in  a  process,  instead  of  a 
dead  matter ;  and  the  question  returns  to  an  explanation  of  the 
process,  or  rather,  now,  of  stages  of  the  process. 

While  we  cannot  explain  the  whole  process  of  evolution,  but 
must  take  it  as  we  take  matter — as  given  to  us ;  and  while  we 
cannot  explain  the  absolute  beginning  of  even  a  change  in  that 
process,  but  must  confine  ourselves  to  accounting  for  each  stage 
by  finding  it  in  the  preceding  one,  this  second  great  problem  of 
the  world  resolves  itself  into  an  explanation  of  the  various 
stages  of  development ;  and  the  first  of  them  is  crystallization, 
where  a  new  beginning  appears  in  nature — the  beginning  of 
structural  existence. 

This  second  great  problem  of  the  world,  then,  resolves  itself 
into  the  question,  How  does  crystallization  begin  ?  What 
causes  nature  to  form  itself  into  structures,  to  take  definite  and 
beautiful  shapes  and  to  grow  ?  We  speak  now  of  inorganic 
growth — crystals — and  not  of  organic  growth,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  later  in  discussing  the  origin  of  plants  and  animals. 
The  question  now  is,  How  do  crystals  originate?  The  expla- 
nation will  go  far  to  explain  the  formation  of  cells,  and  so  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life.  For  when  nature  begins  spontane- 
ously to  build,  there  is  no  conceiving  where  it  may  not  go.  The 
beginning  of  crystallization,  or  first  starting  of  nature  out  of 
formlessness  into  form,  is  one  of  the  great  questions  of  science 
as  well  as  of  philosophy,  and  one  on  which  others  of  great 
weight  depend. 

Of  course,  nature  has  developed  much  before  coming  to  crys- 
tals. It  has  formed  itself  into  globes  and  moved  orderly  in 
circles  and  ellipses,  and  has  taken  other  regular  shapes  in  its 
forms  and  motions.     It  has   fallen  into  the  figures  of  geometry 
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and  natural  philosophy,  and  combined  into  many  compounds  of 
chemistry,  making  water,  salt,  rocks,  continents  and  winds; 
and  crystallization  is  a  further  development  of  this  process,  or 
one  of  the  forms  of  action  of  matter  in  its  geometrical  and  chem- 
ical movements  and  combinations.  The  question  accordingly 
is.  How  do  the  particles  arrange  themselves  spontaneously  into 
such  regular  shapes,  and  by  what  particular  power  in  nature  ? 
In  other  words.  How  does  the  crystal  commence,  and  what 
makes  it  grow  ?  Here  is  a  turning-point  in  science— one  of 
the  great  beginnings  which  the  world  can  afford  to  stop  and 
consider. 

If  a  weak  galvanic  current  is  passed  through  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  a  number  of  molecules  of  oxygen  and  of  silver 
unite  together  and  aggregate  into  crystals  of  oxide  of  silver. 
If  the  process  is  continued,  that  is,  if  the  galvanic  current  is  kept 
passing  through  the  solution,  these  crystals  grow,  like  plants 
and  animals,  by  the  adclition  of  other  molecules  to  their  sides, 
the  new  molecules  always  attaching  themselves  to  the  already 
formed  crystals  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  their  form  and  en- 
large the  whole.  Large  crystals  are  at  length  formed  in  this 
way.  At  the  same  time  too  that  these  first  crystals  are  thus 
made  to  grow,  new  crystals  also  spring  into  existence  in  the 
solution,  which  also  grow  until  the  solution  is  full  of  crystals. 
Crystals  are  thus  formed,  and  grow  whenever  certain  elements 
come  together  in  given  proportions  ;  and  this  coming  together 
may  take  place  spontaneously  in  nature  as  well  as  by  design  in 
the  laboratory.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  nature  than  crys- 
tals ;  and  in  the  laboratory  we  can  produce  many  kinds  out  of 
many  different  elements.  In  any  solution  of  salt,  slowly  evap- 
orating, crystals  will  form,  which  slowly  increase  in  size  during 
the  continued  evaporation  of  the  water.  No  seed  or  previous 
crystals  are  necessary,  although  crystals  generally  form  more 
readily  about  existing  crystals  than  spring  new  into  existence. 
The  great  fact  is  that  crystals  under  given  conditions  come  into 
existence;  that  is,  that  nature  takes  on  structural  shapes  and 
begins  to  grow,  and  grows  into  regular  and  beautiful  forms.   Just 
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what  causes  this  movement  is  the  great  problem  ;  and  if  it  were 
solved  it  would  settle  a  host  of  others ;  so  it  remains  one  of  the 
greatest  tasks  of  science  to  investigate  the  property  of  nature 
which  starts  into  crystallization.  Why  do  the  particles  of 
oxygen,  for  example,  unite  with  the  particles  of  silver  in  the 
solution  above-named  ?  and  why  do  they,  when  united,  take  the 
geometrical  form  ? 

The  uniting  is  merely  a  fact  of  chemistry.  Certain  elements 
coming  together  simply  produce  a  compound  with  new  proper- 
ties, a  resultant  of  the  two.  Thus  oxygen  and  hydrogen  pro- 
duce water.  So  much  of  the  question  is  easily  answered.  But 
what  produces  the  symmetry  of  the  structures  when  they  are 
thus  compounded  ?  Why  do  they  take  the  shape  of  crystals  ? 
This  is  the  great  problem  of  science. 

There  are,  in  the  nature  of  things,  only  a  few  forms  for  bodies 
to  take,  as  globes,  cubes,  rhomboids,  and  cones,  and  only  a  few 
movements  for  them  to  take,  as  straight  lines,  circles,  and  ellipses. 
Accordingly  whenever  there  is  a  combination  of  particles  they 
must  take  one  or  other  of  these  forms,  and  move  along  one  or 
other  of  these  directions.  When  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  for 
example,  unite  into  water,  the  drop  becomes  globular,  the  sur- 
face becomes  a  plane,  and  other  shapes  are  taken  according  to 
gravity  and  the  various  forces  of  attraction  and  lines  of  motion; 
and  if  the  materials,  as  oxide  of  silver  or  sugar,  for  example, 
are  hardened  when  thus  moving,  they  become  fixed  in  such  shape, 
and  so  are  crystals.  Crystallization  is  simply  a  uniting  of  par- 
ticles according  to  the  laws  of  chemistry  and  physics,  and  the 
growth  of  crystals  is  simply  a  continuation  of  this  process. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  beginning  of  growth  or  of  structures 
in  nature.  The  materials  of  the  world  take  shape,  and  these 
shapes  enlarge  and  multiply.  Nature  becomes  organized.  For 
crys^llization  is  a  kind  of  organism  that  will  explain  the  cor- 
responding action  in  organic  nature  (plants  and  animals).  It  is 
a  start  out  of  formless  matter.  It  is,  if  not  organic  life,  organic 
dead  matter,  or  organism  among  minerals.  Crystallization  is 
mineral  growth,  a  starting  not  of  life  or  toward  life,  but  of  the 
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materials  in  a  parallel  process  with  life.  Nature  is  here  seen 
as  no  longer  formless  matter.  It  moves  long  before  it  is  alive, 
and  has  an  orderly  career  long  before  it  feels  or  knows.  It  is 
as  active  as  when  it  shows  itself  in  plants  and  animals,  and  as 
minutely  active  as  in  thought.  For  nature  is  thus  seen  to  have 
not  only  the  great  movements  of  worlds,  winds,  and  rivers,  but 
of  particles  in  crystallization,  with  movements  as  geometric  as 
those  in  the  orbits  of  planets  and  the  rays  of  light. 

This  leads  us  naturally  to  the  next  great  process  in  nature, 
the  formation  of  organic  substances,  or  structures  that  have  life. 
This  is  the  passage  of  nature  from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic, 
or  from  dead  to  living  matter;  and,  though  crystallization 
throws  much  light  upon  the  process  as  being  a  similar  one,  there 
is,  nevertheless,  here  a  great  leap  or  change  which  requires 
special  explanation.  While  vegetation  is  structural  like  crystals, 
there  are  fundamental  differences ;  and  the  question  is,  How 
does  inorganic  matter  pass  to  organic?  or.  How  does  life  begin? 
The  bridging  of  the  chasm  between  inanimate  and  animate  na- 
ture is  a  distinct  problem  of  science ;  and,  though  crystalliza- 
tion, a  parallel  process,  may  help  to  explain  it,  it  does  not  end 
in  life.  Crystals  do  not  become  plants.  We  must  go  back  to 
formless  inanimate  matter,  and  try  to  see  how  life  could  origi- 
nate out  of  it. 

The  next  great  problem,  then,  is  the  beginning  of  life,  or 
passage  of  mineral  matter  into  vegetable.  How  does  the  lifeless 
start  to  grow  ?  How  does  dirt  become  a  plant  ?  On  the  solu- 
tion of  this  question  depend  many  others,  which  make  it  one  of 
the  perpetual  world-problems.  It  is  the  question  of  spontaneous 
generation,  on  which  men  take  two  sides;  and,  according  as 
they  solve  it  one  way  or  the  other,  they  are  divided  along  the 
whole  line  of  scientific  and  philosophic  questions,  as  well  as  of 
religious. 

The  first  query  is,  whether  there  is  any  origination  of  life  at 
all  out  of  inanimate  matter,  or  whether  it  was  not  originally 
created,  and  then  handed  down  by  seed.  If  we  adopt  the  theory 
of  creation,  the  inquiry  is  of  course  stopped,  as  no  explanation 
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can  be  given  of  the  supernatural,  unless^  indeed,  we  allow  that 
it  was  created  through  the  process  of  evolution,  in  which  case 
the  explanation  is  the  same  as  if  we  suppose  its  production  to  be 
by  natural  law. 

Assuming,  then,  that  life  appeared  in  the  course  of  evolution, 
how  did  the  inorganic  become  the  organic  ?  What  is  the  point 
of  passage  where  mud  becomes  alive,  and  what  is  the  cause  of 
the  change  ? 

It  is  easy  enough  to  account  for  life  if  we  once  have  a  germ 
or  cell.  All  life  is  propagated  by  germs,  or  cells,  from  other 
living  things — by  seed  grafts  or  other  parts  of  an  organism. 
Growth  is  simply  the  adding  of  cell  to  cell^  one  of  which  starts 
others;  and  the  clustering  of  these  make  oui>  largest  bodies. 
Though  the  process  is  not  wholly  understood,  the  fact  is  so 
common  as  to  be  no  longer  a  mystery.  But  the  problem  is  to 
get  the  germ  or  first  cell.  How  did  that  originate?  and  how 
do  such  cells  originate  now  ?  In  other  words,  how  does  nature 
construct  a  cell  ?  or,  how  does  inorganic  matter — mud  or  water — 
form  itself  by  natural  laws  into  a  cell,  and  commence  to  grow 
up  into  plants  and  animals  ? 

Here  the  analogy  of  crystallization  may  serve  us,  and  the 
parallel  experiments  by  which  life  is  produced  in  much  the  same 
way  as  crystals.  We  have  seen  that  by  passing  a  magnetic 
current  through  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  crystals  are  formed 
which  grow  and  multiply.  Now  if,  instead  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a 
combination  of  carbon  is  used,  we  can,  according  to  Bastion  and 
Hseckel,  produce  monera,  or  the  simplest  forms  of  organism, 
although  this  fact  is  not  conceded  by  most  scientists.  At  all 
events  the  production  is  easily  conceivable,  if  not  practicable, 
and  many  scientists  believe  that  though  we  cannot  thus  produce 
cells  now,  they  were  originally  produced  in  this  way.  Huxley 
observes  that  what  the  property  of  crystallization  is  to  crystal- 
lizable  matter,  the  vital  property  is  to  albuminoid  matter 
(protoplasm.)  The  crystalline  form  corresponds  to  the  organic 
form,  and  its  internal  structure  to  tissue  structure.  ^^  It  is  not 
probable,"  he  adds,  "  that  there    is  any  real  difierence  in  the 
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nature  of  molecular  forces  which  compel  the  carbonate  of  lime  to 
assume  and  retain  the  crystalline  form,  and  those  which  cause  the 
albuminoid  matter  to  move  and  grow^  select  and  form  and  main- 
tain its  particles  in  a  state  of  increased  motion."  He  then  adds, 
without  any  explanation  of  this  further  than  to  say  that  it  is 
the  nature  of  nature  to  do  thus,  that  '^  crystalline  force  being 
a  property  of  matter,  vital  force  is  but  a  property  of  matter." 

The  cell,  or  the  first  beginning  of  life,  may,  however,  be 
more  minutely  explained  both  as  to  its  structure  and  cause. 
While  it  may  be  formed  naturally  after  the  manner  of  a  crystal, 
the  process  of  formation  and  the  reason  of  its  growth  are  observ- 
able up  to  a  certain  point. 

A  cell  is  of  the  same  composition  as  inorganic  matter.  That 
is,  living  germs  have  no  other  chemical  elements  than  have  un- 
organized matter.  They  are  simply,  as  a  rule,  carbon,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  These  elements,  moreover,  are  com- 
bined in  no  other  proportion  in  a  cell  than  they  are,  or  may  be, 
combined  in  inorganic  matter.  In  the  laboratory  we  may  arti-  . 
ficially  combine  them  in  this  way,  and  it  is  easy  to  believe  that 
they  may  be  so  combined  spontaneously  in  nature.  Thus  we 
can  produce  artificially  many  so-called  organic  combinations  of 
carbon,  as  alcohol,  and  formic  acid,  and  perhaps  the  albuminoid 
combinations,  or  plastic  bodies,  which  are  of  exactly  the  same 
substance  as  the  cell,  and  indeed  whole  living  bodies.  The 
question  then  is ;  Having  the  substance  or  chemical  compound 
of  which  cells  are  formed,  how  are  the  cells  developed  out  of 
them  ?  That  is,  how  does  the  albuminous  compound  take  the 
form  and  action  of  a  cell? 

We  have  seen  that  by  purely  physical  laws  water  and  other 
liquids  will  form  into  globular  drops  and  take  other  geometric 
shapes.  So  may  this  semi-fluid  albuminous  matter,  after  the 
manner  of  crystal  formation.  It  is  then  a  cell  to  all  external 
appearance,  and  only  requires  the  formation  of  a  nucleus  or 
kernel  to  be  complete,  and  to  produce  the  further  phenomena  of 
growth.  This  we  can  conceive  to  take  place,  as  Hseckel  has  ob- 
served, in  a  purely  physical  manner  by  the  condensation  of  the 
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innermost  central  part  as  the  albamen.  The  cell  membrane 
ma^  be  formed  on  the  surface  in  the  same  way  either  by  a 
chemical  deposit  or  as  a  physical  condensation  in  the  uppermost 
stratum  of  the  mass,  or  as  a  secretion.  This  being  done,  the 
cell  is  complete  as  far  as  outward  observation  goes,  and  the 
further  question  is  its  multiplication,  which,  we  have  seen,  may 
be  of  the  same  kind  as  that  produced  by  ordinary  growth  from 
a  seed  or  from  a  piece  of  organized  plant  or  animal. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  in  the  numberless  combinations  and 
changes  of  nature  in  which  so  many  substances  and  shapes  are 
formed  resembling  cells,  that  there  should,  in  the  long  ages  of 
the  past,  have  been  produced  the  actual  combination  which  con- 
stitutes a  perfect  cell,  and  which  sets  such  cells  to  multiplying 
or  growing,  and  so  sets  nature  to  organizing  into  plants  as  well 
as  crystals. 

This  is  all  there  is  in  the  question  of  spontaneous  generation 
— the  formation  of  the  cell — after  which  we  can  understand  the 
development  of  the  whole  individual  as  easily  as  we  can  its  de- 
velopment from  a  seed  or  sprig.  The  growth  is  only  chemi- 
cal and  mechanical ;  and  one  cell  grows  into  an  oak  and  another 
into  a  thistle  according  to  very  minute  differences  in  the  geo- 
metric forms  and  motions  at  the  beginning,  as  in  the  case  of 
crystals.  For  both  crystals  and  cells  alike  take  different  geo- 
metrical shapes,  and  proceed  to  build  by  the  very  force  of 
naural  law  (physics  and  chemistry)  as  they  are  started.  Gold 
and  copper,  for  example,  crystallize  in  a  cubical  form  of  crystal, 
bismuth  and  antimony  in  a  hexagonal  form,  iodine  and  sulphur 
in  a  rhombic  form ;  while  organic  forms,  though  mostly  limited 
by  curved  surfaces  and  crooked  lines,  which  meet  at  variable 
angles,  have  nevertheless  certain  mathematical  forms  which 
may  be  observed,  as  in  the  Radiolaria  and  other  Protista,  ac- 
cording to  which  this  subsequent  growth  proceeds.  Hseckel 
in  his  *'  Geaeral  Morphology "  (I.,  375-574)  claims  to  have 
established  a  general  system  of  forms  of  both  inorganic  crystals 
and  organic  individuals,  and  the  differences  in  growth  proceed 
on  the  line  of  these. 
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This  point  accordingly — the  formation  of  the  cell  and  the 
chemical  and  mechanical  forces  which  compel  its  multiplication 
and  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  organism — is  the  decisive 
battle-field  of  theories  in  science  and  philosophy,  and  deserves 
the  concentration  of  scientific  and  philosophic  thought  to  a 
greater  extent  than  hitherto.  The  field  is  a  limited  one ;  only 
a  few  facts  have  to  be  determined,  and  then  an  infinity  of  results 
will  follow.  On  the  solution  of  this  problem  mainly  will  turn 
the  intellectual  fate  of  this  century. 

The  next  great  point  for  determination  is  where  the  uncon- 
scious passes  into  the  conscious,  which  is  the  fourth  great  world 
problem.  Having  life — organism — how  do  we  get  conscious- 
ness, or  thought  ?  How  does  a  plant  become  an  animal  and 
feel  ?  or,  how  is  brought  about  a  reproduction  in  thought  of 
the  nature  outside  of  it  ?  This  is  the  greatest  change  known 
in  nature,  and  constitutes  a  chasm  which  it  is  thought  no  expla- 
nation can  leap.  This,  then^  will  be  our  next  inquiry — the 
passage  of  the  unconscious  into  consciousness,  or  of  dead  matter 
into  thought,  or  unfeeling  combinations  into  feeling  ones. 

The  lowest  and  simplest  form  of  thought  is  feeling,  or  mere 
animal  sensitiveness,  which  we  shall  first  consider.  Animal  life 
may  be  conceived  to  be  developed  either  from  plants  or  directly 
from  cells  ;  for  the  evidences  of  cell-formation,  just  mentioned, 
apply  equally  to  cells  of  animal  life  and  of  vegetable  life.  If 
anima^  have  been  developed  from  plants,  the  question  simply  is, 
How  did  the  plants  become  sensitive  ?  The  external  properties 
of  animal  life  (leaving  out  for  the  present  self-consciousness) 
may  easily  be  accounted  for  by  natural  causes.  We  have  abun- 
dant experience  of  sensitive  plants,  where  the  plant  contracts, 
expands,  and  otherwise  moves  like  conscious  beings.  This  is 
produced  by  the  chemical  and  physical  laws  of  attraction, 
absorption,  and  the  like.  A  sensitive  plant  is  to  outward  ap- 
pearances a  simple  kind  of  animal,  and  the  sensitiveness  need 
only  be  increased  to  make  a  higher  order  of  animal,  for  all  of 
which,  including  any  amount  of  sensitiveness,  only  the  mechani- 
cal and  chemical  forces  just  named  are  necessary. 
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That  animals  are  thus  produced  by  plants  becoming  alive 
seems  further  established  by  the  fact  that  the  earliest  animals 
have  still  nearly  all  the  marks  of  vegetables  about  them,  as  if 
they  had  just  emerged  from  the  plant  kingdom,  or  were  still 
emerging.  They  look  like  plants  (for  the  most  part  like  sea- 
weeds), and  are  often  taken  for  such.  The  young  sponge  now 
well  known  to  be  an  animal,  was  long  thought  by  scientists 
to  be  a  plant.  Some  well-known  sea  animals  have  branches  and 
leaves  like  plants,  the  signs  of  animal  life  being  barely  distin- 
guishable. Some  are  still  attached  to  the  soil  or  rock,  as  cer- 
tain of  the  Zoophites,  and  draw  their  nourishment  from  the 
earth  and  water  without  changing  their  place ;  while  others, 
again,  only  occasionally  change  their  place.  These  lower  animals 
generally  send  out  tendrils  resembling  the  roots  of  plants  to 
gather  their  nourishment  from  the  water  and  soil. 

It  is  only  necessary,  we  say,  in  order  to  account  for  animal 
life,  to  suppose  that  some  of  these  animals  were  once  sea-weeds, 
and  that  they  became  sensitive,  and  that  in  time  they  got  loose 
from  the  earth  and  carried  their  nutritive  organs  about  with 
them,  as  some  plants  now  do,  which  have  not  yet  become 
animals. 

For  some  plants,  even  before  they  become  animals,  get  loose 
from  the  soil  and  become  rovers.  Several  species  of  the  Algae 
and  Fungi  still  live  in  the  water  without  being  fixed  by  roots, 
and  are  animated  by  more  or  less  motion. 

An  animal  is,  accordingly,*  only  a  plant  that  has  thus  become 
loose,  and  wanders  about  from  place  to  place  carrying  its  roots 
with  it,  and  striking  them  in  the  soil  or  water,  wherever  it  may 
be,  and  using  them  as  moving  tendrils  to  catch  a  greater  variety 
of  nourishment.  Some  of  these  come  at  length  to  feed  them- 
selves through  their  mouths  instead  of  root-like  tendril,  and  at 
last  to  go  after  their  food  and  other  wants,  instead  of  merely 
seizing  on  them  when  they  come  within  reach.  And  the  same 
power  which  makes  a  tendril  seize  its  food  makes  it  go  after  it. 

Thus  the  same  explanation  will  serve  for  plant  and  animal 
life,  as  far  as  the  mere  externals  of  motion,  nutrition  and  the 
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like  are  concerned.  It  remains,  however,  to  consider  how  the 
feeling  is  developed,  or  how  these  plants  come  to  think ;  and 
this  explanation  is  the  same,  whether  we  consider  the  animal  as 
developed  from  a  plant  or  from  an  original  animal  cell.  For  it 
is  as  easy  to  conceive  that  the  cell,  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
should  develop  into  an  animal  as  into  a  plant. 

The  question  then  is.  How  did  consciousness — that  is,  feel- 
ing, or  thought — originate,  and  what  was  the  cause  of  it  ?  The 
point  in  process  of  development  where  the  unconscious  becomes 
the  conscious,  is  the  greatest  turning-point  in  nature,  and  of 
the  first  importance  to  science  and  philosophy.  What  made 
the  stufi"  think  ?  and  what  is  it  to  think  ?  How  can  the  materials 
be  so  disposed  as  to  make  what  we  call  a  thought  or  feeling? 
This  is  the  chasm  that  investigation  is  now  asked  to  bridge. 

It  is  observable  that  the  first  or  most  elemental  thought  is  the 
representation  of  geometrical  lines  and  figures,  and  of  the  mo- 
tions between  these,  constituting  appearances  of  surfaces  and 
colors.  And  these  forms  and  movements,  we  have  seen,  were 
the  chief  attributes  of  the  cells  which^  when  aggregated,  make 
the  organism.  It  seems  as  if  these  parts,  interpenetrating, 
were  mutually  present  to  one  another — that  is,  representing  or 
conscious,  which  is  all  that  thought  is  in  its  simplest  condition. 
For  the  chief  characteristic  of  organization,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
the  thorough  inter-penetration  and  inter-movement  of  the  parti- 
cles, penetrating  and  moving,  however,  in  geometric  lines. 

It  is  further  observable  that,  having  the  geometrical  lines 
and  vibrations, — that  is,  space  and  motion — we  can  develop  all 
else  that  is  in  our  consciousness,  as  Hegel,  Trendelenberg  and 
several  others  have  attempted  to  do  so.  Our  thought  is  as 
simple  as  the  cell  when  reduced  to  its  ultimate  elements. 

Of  course  we  may  facilitate  the  explanation  of  how  the  un- 
conscious became  conscious  by  assuming  that  matter,  or  what- 
ever the  coiliponents  of  animate  beings  are,  has,  among  its  other 
properties,  a  tendency  to  form  into  or  manifest  itself  in  thought 
or  feeling  under  certain  conditions.  But  this  is  simply  evading 
an  explanation.     The  problem  of  science  is,  What  is  the  dif- 
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ference  between  unthinking  stuff  and  thought  ?  and  what  makes 
the  latter  come  out  of  the  former?  We  do  not  know  enough  of 
matter  to  say  it  does  not  think,  or  of  mind  to  say  that  it  is  not 
matter.  We  cannot  say  that  the  unthinking  is  wholly  uncon- 
scious^ or  that  there  need  be  any  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
thought,  since  it  may  have  always  existed.  But  to  one  looking 
from  the  outside  at  the  process  of  development,  in  which  thought 
comes  only  at  the  end  of  a  process,  the  inquiry  will  ever  arise, 
What  causes  the  thought?  What  is  the  point  of  passage 
from  the  unconscious  to  the  conscious?  and,  Is  it  devel- 
oped by  natural  law  from  the  pre-existing  materials  of  the 
world  ?  Here  is  the  field  where  the  battle  of  speculative  philo- 
sophy will  be  fought  in  the  near  future.  Psychology,  in  its 
physical  relations,  or  the  point  where  thought  touches  organic 
action,  is  now  demanding  special  attention^  and  promises  the 
most  wide-reaching  results. 

The  next  great  beginning  or  starting  point  which  we  shall 
consider,  and  which  furnishes  the  fifth  world  problem,  is 
the  passage  from  species  to  species,  or  the  beginning  of  new  life- 
forms.  The  question  of  the  origin  of  species  is  supposed  to 
involve  that  of  the  whole  principle  of  evolution.  It  was  the 
claim  of  such  origin  from  lower  forms  that  led  to  the^inference 
of  development  along  the  whole  line  of  cosmical  and  biological 
history.  If  one  species  can  originate  from  another  the  princi- 
ple is  established  by  which  not  only  man  has  descended  from 
the  brute,  but  all  life  from  non-living  matter.  The  question, 
then^  of  the  origin  of  species  is  one  of  the  turning-points  of 
science;  and,  as  Darwin's  book  made  an  epoch,  the  settling  of 
the  question  therein  involved  will  turn  the  whole  front  of  inves- 
tigation. 

The  question  then  is,  Does  one  species  originate  from  another, 
or  all  the  species  fixed  ?  If  they  are  fixed  now,  have  they 
always  been  the  same  ?  Has  a  dog  always  been  a  dog,  or  has 
he  come  through  a  wolf  from  a  fox  and  lower  animals?  If  one 
animal  changes  into  another  after  many  generations,  what  is 
the  cause  and  the  law  of  the  change,  and  may  it  be  effected  artifi- 
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cially  or  by  domestication  ?  These  questions  have  been  bo 
widely  discussed  of  late,  and  the  effects  of  cross-breeding  and 
natural  selection  have  been  so  fully  presented  that  I  will  not 
attempt  to  summarize  the  situation,  especially  since  it  involves 
so  many  individual  facts.  Scientists  are  still  divided  on  the 
subject  and  still  working,  and  on  no  topic  may  we  expect  more 
fruitful  results  to  science.  In  the  interest  of  general  intelli- 
gence^ the  world  can  afford  to  encourage  a  candid  investigation 
of  the  subject,  since  it  covers  one  of  the  most  fruitful  domains 
of  science. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  species,  both  animal  and  vegetable, 
closely  approach  one  another,  so  that  placing  them  in  the  order 
of  their  supposed  development,  as  they  are  in  the  Berlin  zoologi- 
cal cabinet,  they  form  almost  unbroken  lines  of  ascending  series 
from  a  few  simple  forms.  From  the  mole  to  the  hog  and  the 
white  bear,  for  example,  tiiere  is  an  apparent  regular  gradation, 
with  only  a  few  links  wanting.  So  with  the  fish,  through  the 
seal;  to  the  deer.  It  is  also  admitted  that,  if  we  supply  the  lost 
species  which  are  known,  through  their  still-existing  fossils,  to 
have  once  existed,  many  of  the  wanting  links  are  supplied. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  present 
species  persist  in  their  distinct  forms  with  great  tenacity.  They 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  cross ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  produce  any  great 
varieties.  Dogs  cannot  be  turned  into  wolves  by  any  known 
process  of  breeding ;  nor  can  any  other  well-recognized  species 
be  changed  into  a  different  well-recognized  species,  as  a  horse, 
for  example,  into  a  zebra,  or  a  chicken  into  a  duck. 

Great  changes  may,  nevertheless,  be  effected  in  the  same 
species :  a  red  rose  may  be  changed  into  a  white  one.  The  pro- 
cess is  simple,  and  is  often  adopted  by  gardeners  to  get  a  de- 
sired color  or  form  of  a  particular  flower.  Among  the  common 
red  roses,  for  example,  those  are  taken  which  are  most  "  off 
color" — that  is,  which  have  the  lightest  shade.  The  seeds  of 
these  alone  are  planted,  and  the  next  crop  is  lighter  than  the 
first.  From  these  the  lightest  are  taken,  and  the  product  is 
lighter  still;  and  so,  after  a  dozen  generations, a  light  pink, and 
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then  a  pure  white  is  obtained.  So  pigeons,  cattle  and  other 
animals  may  be  bred  with  reference  to  any  peculiarity,  until, 
after  a  number  of  generations,  a  variety  is  produced  so  unlike 
the  original  stock  that  it  will  not  cross  with  it.  So,  too,  con- 
versely, from  very  different  varieties  which  will  not  cross,  changes 
may  be  made  through  this  artificial  selection,  that  will  so  resem- 
ble the  desired  breed  as  to  cross  with  it. 

The  question,  accordingly,  is  one  of  the  extent  of  these  vari- 
ations. Can  we  show  changes  enough  within  our  experience  to 
warrant  the  inference  that  greater  changes  have  occurr^  in  the 
long  past?  Are  there  any  real  changes  from  species  to  species  ? 
and  are  there  really  any  fixed  species  ?  If  we  can  produce  or 
can  find  in  nature  any  such  changes  at  all,  we  can  easily  infer 
greater  changes  in  the  past ;  but  if  we  cannot  find  any  such 
changes  in  the  whole  wide  world,  with  over  six  thousand  known 
years  of  history,  the  presumption  is  strong  against  its  occur- 
rence at  other  times.  The  settlement  of  the  fact  of  such  changes 
is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  to-day ;  and  of  no  less  import- 
ance is  the  question  of  how  the  changes  began.  That  is.  What 
changes  do  we  know  to  have  occurred  ?  and  what  causes  can  we 
discover  for  them?  What  changes  can  we  produce,  and  with 
what  uniformity  ?  Can  the  fact  and  the  law  of  the  transmuta- 
tion of  species  be  established?  On  the  occurrence  of  changes 
before  our  eyes  depends  our  ability  to  make  inferences  about 
occurrences  in  the  past  and  other  kinds  of  occurrences  than  those 
which  we  see.  Do  we,  therefore,  witness  a  development  going 
on  about  us  from  which  to  infer  the  missing  link  in  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  ?  The  nebular  hypothesis,  and  even  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  evolution,  depends  largely  on  the  changes  which  we 
know  to  occur ;  so  that  the  observations  made  of  change  in  spe- 
cies are  all  important  to  science. 

The  next  great  question,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  per- 
petual problems  of  the  race,  is  the  freedom  of  the  will,  or  origin 
of  designed  action.  According  as  one  decides  this  question  the 
whole  philosophy  of  life  is  affected  to  him.  It  involves  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  the  fact  of  creation,  the  responsibility  of  mail, 
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the  basis  of  morals  and  the  whole  reign  of  law.  If  the  will  is 
free  we  can  easily  infer  beginnings  of  actions  in  the  Deity,  and 
we  can  infer  special  creations  as  well  as  a  general  creation — 
that  is,  creations  in  the  formation  of  species  and  individuals,  as 
well  as  in  all  kinds  of  providences.  The  Deity  would,  in  such 
creatioiis,  be  conceded  to  be  doing  nothing  but  what  man  is 
doing — making  new  beginnings  or  creations.  It  implies  a 
break  in  the  natural  laws  and  order  of  things,  and  the  great  be- 
ginnings of  which  we  have  spoken  become  easy  of  conception 
or  inference ;  for  beginnings  are,  on  the  supposition  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  will,  a  matter  of  daily  experience,  and  the  continu- 
ance of  things  as  the  equivalents  of  the  preceding  becomes  a 
disproved  hypothesis ;  for  the  question  of  the  freedom  of  the 
will  involves  that  of  the  universality  and  uniformity  of  law.  If 
the  will  comes  in  to  interrupt  the  course  of  events,  or  make  an 
absolutely  new  beginning,  then  it  follows  that  law  is  not  excep- 
tionless. There  is  something  above  it  and  outside  of  it;  and 
whether  this  is  so  is  the  question.  Is  there  something  lawless 
in  the  world  ?  or  something  which  depends  on  an  intelligence 
that  is  exempt  from  natural  law  and  operating  in  another 
realm  ?  And  must  we,  accordingly,  assume  that  there  are  two 
systems  of  nature,  or  a  law  of  mind  and  volition  that  is  not 
subject  to  the  law  of  matter  or  process  of  evolution  ? 

The  problem,  accordingly,  is.  Is  there  any  absolute  begin- 
ning of  action  out  of  nothing,  or  out  of  nothing  which  necessi- 
tates it?  Is  will  a  cause  or  an  effect,  the  beginning  or  end  of  a 
process  ?  Does  it  go  before  or  come  after  force  ?  Is  it  a  link 
in  the  chain  or  the  beginning  of  the  chain?  Is  it,  in  short,  like 
intelligence,  the  producer  or  produced?  The  question  will 
always  be,  Which  is  first,  design  or  force?  the  mental  or  the 
unconscious  cause  ? 

There  is,  perhaps,  a  reconciliation  of  the  freedom  of  the  will 
with  the  hypothesis  of  development  in  that,  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  many  beginnings  which 
seem  to  have  nothing  like  them  as  a  cause,  as  the  beginning  of 
crystallization,  the  beginning  of  cells,  the  beginning  of  intelli- 
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gence.  The  question  may  saggest  itself,  Is  will  a  starting-poiDt 
like  spontaneous  crystallization  and  spontaneous  generation — a 
starting  of  action  as  the  other  is  a  starting  of  organization  ? 
The  question,  then,  would  be,  When  and  how,  according  to  the 
development  theory,  does  intelligence  start  into  effort?  When 
does  feeling  and  intelligence  become  intention?  and  when  and 
how  does  intention  become  action  ?  It  is  the  starting  to  do 
that  puzzles  philosophy. 

According  to  this  theory  volition  is  not  an  absolute  beginning, 
but  a  new  form  of  manifestation  proceeding  out  of  the  preced- 
ing forces ;  and  in  all  theories  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  the 
willing  comes  from  a  previously  existing  being.  The  intelli- 
gence of  that  being  is  the  cause  of  the  action.  The  question 
simply  remains,  Can  intelligence  cause  action,  or  start  force  ? 
And  is  this  intelligence  itself  produced  by  unthinking  force;  or, 
is  nature  at  the  last  resdrt  started  by  intelligence?  This  is  the 
problem  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  either  is  contained  in 
that  of  evolution,  or  embraces  it. 

The  place  of  will  in  nature,  as  that  of  intelligence,  is  the 
greatest  problem  of  locating  that  thought  has  been  called  on  to 
solve ;  as  it  implies  the  location  not  only  of  man,  but  of  God. 
The  battle  between  religion  and  science  will,  like  that  of  social 
life,  be  mainly  one  of  precedence — of  the  precedence  of  intention 
or  of  force,  as  it  is  of  the  precedence  of  intelligence  or  matter. 
Did  design  produce  nature,  or  was  it  produced  by  it?  Is  it  the 
head  or  tail  of  a  process  ?  In  evolution  is  it  the  starting  or 
ending  point  ?  Are  we  descended  from  or  mounting  to  intel- 
ligence? The  whole  problem  is,  What  is  the  beginning  of  the 
beginnings  we  have  been  speaking  about  ?  Do  things  begin  in 
light  or  darkness,  in  thought  or  unconsciousness,  in  the  living  or 
the  dead  ? 

We  are  constantly  starting,  and  yet  have  never  located  the 
start.  We  are  constantly  willing,  and  yet  have  not  settled 
what  it  is  that  wills.  We  know  not  what  takes  place  in  us 
when  we  begin  a  movement.  We  cannot  go  behind  our  con- 
sciousness and  learn  what  produces  that.  The  greatest  prob- 
31 
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lem  of  philosophy  is,  What  is  tho  father  of  our  thoughts  and 
deeds  ?  Are  we  the  stream  through  which  influences  pass,  or 
the  fountain  whence  they  spring?  Is  creation  to  be  found  in 
our  action,  or  only  a  small  natural  effect?  Have  the  begin- 
nings another  beginning,  or  is  volition  a  coming  out  of  nothing- 
ness ?  Does  the  mind  originate  anything  that  was  not  origin- 
ated by  what  produced  the  mind  ? 

If  there  is  no  origination  in  willing,  the  problem  still  remains 
of  the  strange  passage  from  the  unconscious  force  to  the  con- 
scious effort,  a  passage  as  strange  as  that  from  the  anconscious 
matter  to  consciousness  in  general ;  and  the  question  is,  How 
did  the  force  which  determines  our  act  pass  into  conscious 
intention  and  effort?  This  is  one  of  the  great  beginnings — the 
beginning  of  effort,  or  the  starting  up  of  things  in  response  to 
purpose. 

It  is  no  solution  of  the  problem  to  assert  the  necessity  of  our 
acts — to  say  that  it  is  a  property  of  matter  or  of  the  materials 
of  us — to  start,  under  certain  conditions,  into  action,  i.  c,  to 
assert  the  production  of  intention  and  volition  by  natural  forces^ 
and  according  to  natural  law.  The  question  would  then  remain, 
How  do  the  natural  forces  come  into  such  a  new  form  as  inten- 
tion or  will  ?  The  passage  from  the  passive  to  the  active,  or 
from  an  albuminous  compound  into  effort  is  still  the  question 
to  be  solved.  What  produces  the  singular  phenomena  of  will 
from  any  other  state  whatever  ? 

The  seventh  and  last  great  beginning,  or  starting  point 
in  science  and  philosophy,  is  the  starting  up  from  death, 
or  passage  from  the  present  life  to  a  future  one.  This  is 
the  question  of  the  resurrection,  or  seventh  great  world- 
problem.  On  its  solution  hang  the  greatest  hopes  of  man ; 
so  that  its  importance  and  its  difficulty  together  make  it  a 
perpetual  problem. 

Having  so  many  starting  points  in  the  course  of  evolution, 
where  inexplicable  beginnings  occur,  and  where  they  seem  to 
have  no  adequate  cause  in  what  precedes,  we  naturally  think  it 
possible  that  there  may  be  one  here.     Those  who  admit  the 
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fact  of  a  future  life  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  the 
passage  ;  those  who  do  not,  raise  the  question  of  whether  there 
is  a  new  beginning.  For  many  reasons  the  question  is  upon 
us,  and  will  always  provoke  attempts  at  solution. 

There  is  a  lavish  tendency  in  nature  to  produce  life.  Accord- 
ing to  the  development  hypothesis  the  earth  is  everywhere 
breaking  out  into  beginnings  of  life,  or  did  so  at  least  in  the 
past.-  There  is  hardly  a  cubic  inch  of  earth  or  water  that  has 
not  something  living  in  it,  and  sometimes  a  million  creatures 
exist  in  as  small  a  space.  The  air  is  equally  full  of  them. 
Out  of  the  dead  especially  do  they  spring.  Decaying  flesh  and 
vegetation  and  stagnant  water  and  air  swarm  with  living  forms. 
Nearly  every  solution  breeds  them.  The  whole  earth  is  an  in- 
cubator as  well  as  a  grave.  Whether  the  germs  are  in  it,  or 
life  is  spontaneously  generated,  the  fact  is,  that  the  powers  of 
life-production  are  thick  in  it,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
practically  alive.  Nearly  everything  in  its  course  of  changes 
occasionally  gets  alive,  or  enters  into  something  living.  There 
is  a  general  tendency  to  get  out  of  death.  The  inanimate  is 
not  a  fixed  state.  Bits  of  earth  become  alive,  and  clods  and 
water-drops  get  up  and  move.  A  cheese  if  left  alone  will,  in 
time,  nearly  all  get  up  and  run  away.  The  purest  vinegar  will 
soon  turn  into  a  menagerie.  There  is  as  much  living  among 
the  dead  as  among  the  recognized  life.  The  dead  has  not 
yet  found  a  fixed  realm  or  acknowledged  place  in  the  world  ;  it 
is  not  left  alone.  The  grave  is  awakened  by  animation.  The 
power  of  nature  to  produce  life  is  as  great  as  its  power  to  pro- 
duce death.  Not  only  by  generation,  but  by  subdivision  of  the 
living  parts,  is  life  propagated.  The  living  seems  full  of  seed, 
and  germs  are  countless  for  which  no  parent  is  known.  The 
history  of  the  world  is  little  more  than  a  march  of  the  dead 
toward  life.  According  to  the  development  hypothesis  the  world 
has  simply  marched  on  to  reproduce  itself  in  thought. 

In  this  great  liberality  of  nature  for  life,  in  which  every  kind 
of  living  thing  is  reproduced  and  made  productive  of  other  and 
higher  forms,  is  there  a  reproduction  of  thought  through  itself? 
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The  body,  we  have  seen,  breeds  worms,  and  springs  up  into  grass 
and  re-combines  in  various  living  things.  Does  the  soul  leave 
any  relics  that  take  on  life,  or  enter  into  forms  of  life  of  its 
own  kind  ?  Has  thought  a  seed  ?  Are  there  germs  of  con- 
sciousness ?  Will  it,  if  separated,  like  the  egg  or  cell,  live, 
and  start  a  body  about  it  ?  Will  it  live  separate  from  the 
parent  stem,  like  a  piece  of  tape- worm  or  graft  from  a  vine? 
Consciousness,  which  we  cannot  see  come  and  cannot  see  go,  is 
such  a  great  factor  in  the  world,  that  we  cannot  say  that  it  is 
all  ended  with  its  disappearance  from  our  eyes.  There  may  be 
conscious  as  well  as  unconscious  germs,  thought-propagation,, 
as  well  as  body-propagation.  Souls  may  fill  the  air  as  well  as 
flies.  Especially  is  this  so  if  the  mind  is  something  that  got 
into  the  body,  and  not  a  part  or  product  of  it, — which  is  still  a 
matter  of  speculation  among  thinkers. 

We  say,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  many  beginnings  we  have, 
and  of  the  general  tendency  of  the  world  to  turn  into  life,  and 
of  the  many  ways  of  propagating  existing  life,  and  of  the  march 
of  life  in  reproduction  into  higher  forms,  it  will  always  be  a 
question  whether  there  is  a  passage-way  across  death,  and  a  be- 
ginning of  another  existence  for  the  consciousness  (or  some  of 
it)  that  leaves  this  life.  Consciousness  is  the  greatest  fact  we 
have.  In  one  sense  it  includes  all  others,  since  we  know  of 
nothing  that  is  not  in  the  mind.  The  world  itself,  as  known  to 
us,  is  only  thought.  To  say  that  this  thought  will  be  annihi- 
lated, and  that  the  world — its  content — will  remain,  is  an  improb- 
able thing  to  philosophy  or  pure  reason.  Nobody  has  yet  fol- 
lowed himself  when  he  is  dead  to  see  what  becomes  of  him  ;  and 
so  we  have  no  knowledge  of  death  after  death,  any  more  than 
of  life  after  death.  Where  the  thoughts  go  has  never  been  de- 
termined ;  and  to  say  that  they  leave  no  relics,  or  seed,  or  any- 
thing like  themselves  anywhere  is  a  gratuitous  assumption.  It 
will,  accordingly,  ever  remain  a  question  whether  there  is  a  new 
beginning  beyond  the  career  of  evolution  as  known  in  this 
world,  in  which  the  soul  will  go  on ;  and,  if  so,  what  is  the 
character  of  that  beginning  and  of  the  life  following  it.     Does 
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evolutioD,  which  reaches  thought,  stop  here,  or  is  there  a  new 
beginning?  Is  there  an  evolution  in  thought,  and  does 
thought  propagate  itself  in  after  lives,  as  bacteria  and  fleas 
do  when  they  are  once  brought  into  existence  in  this  life? 
Must  we  say  that  evolution  stops  where  we  now  find  it,  or 
at  the  point  where  we  have  farthest  pursued  it  ?  What  are 
the  capacities  of  consciousness  for  continued  and  independent 
existence  ?  ' 

Such,  therefore,  are  the  seven  great  beginnings  in  science,  or 
starting-points  of  new  forms  of  existence,  which  constitute  the 
perpetual  problems  of  philosophy,  and  may  be  called  the  seven 
intellectual  wonders  of  the  world.  They  ard  problems  of 
whether  and  how  things  originate ;  where  old  processes  end  and 
new  ones  begin,  in  which  the  new  is  so  unlike  the  old  as  to  find 
no  explanation  in  it ;  where  law  seems  to  stop  and  kn  impassa- 
ble chasm  to  separate  the  new  from  the  old.  The  bridging  of 
the  chasm  is  the  problem,  or  the  question  of  whether  nature 
has  power  to  make  absolute  beginnings.  It  is  a  question,  in 
each  case,  of  a  beginning — of  the  beginning  of  existence,  of 
the  beginning  of  law,  of  the  beginning  of  organization,  of  the 
beginning  of  life,  of  the  beginning  of  thought,  of  the  begin- 
ning of  species,  of  the  beginning  of  volition,  and  of  the  begin- 
ning of  future  life.  The  chief  problems  of  philosophy  all 
centre  on  change — the  point  where  nature  takes  turns  and  new 
kinds  of  existence  begin.  It  is  the  point  where  epochs  com- 
mence in  evolution,  where  nature  seems  to  have  births,  instead 
of  mere  growths  or  continuances,  and  where  there  is  a  stop  like 
death  and  then  new  forms  from  out  the  grave  or  womb  which 
nothing  can  explain. 

For  nature  itself  appears  to  have  seed  and  to  reproduce  itself. 
New  ofi*spring  are  born  to  it  and  a  commencement  of  develop- 
ment again  begins.  Nature  be<rets  new  forms  of  itself,  as  well 
as  reproductions  of  the  old;  and  the  birth-days  and  birth-marks 
of  these  forms  are  now  the  great  problems  of  science.  What 
is  the  cause  of  nature's  taking  several  forms  ?  or  of  its  enter- 
ing upon  distinct  processes  ?     And  how  does  it  give  birth  to 
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itself  in  forms  so  different  from  its  former  self  as  to  seem  some- 
thing else  entirely — as  mind  from  matter^  for  example  ?  The 
resurrections  of  nature  are  the  problems^  where  a  new  life  or 
force  comes  into  being,  as  if  from  the  dead,  and  contrasts  with 
the  old  as  life  does  with  death.  On  these  problems  we  expect 
science  to  fix  its  attention^  and  we  await  its  results  with  much 
concern. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  GIOBERTI. 

BT   REV.   CHARLES   C.   STARBUCE. 

IV. 

Sympathy  is  founded  on  the  pre-established  harmony  of  the 
individuals,  and  hence  on  the  unity  of  the  race.  Thereby  the 
individual  feels  himself  in  the  race,  and  feels  the  race  in  himself; 
and  hence  arises  this  species  of  personal  communication  with 
other  individuals.  Sympathy  is  marvellously  expressed  by  that 
Terentian  verse  : 

**  Homo  sum  et  nihil  humani  a  me  alienum  puto/' 

This  verse  expresses  also  the  duty  which  results  from  it.  But 
the  Gospel  deduced  from  sympathy  the  love  of  our  neighbor 
and  the  first  of  human  duties.  Charity — Christian  love — is 
therefore  founded  on  the  concrete  unity  of  the  race  in  the  indi- 
vidual. The  predominance  of  the  race  in  the  individual  is  the 
proper  character  of  the  woman  ;  the  predominance  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  race,  of  the  man.  Hence  the  feminine  genius  is 
potency;  the  masculine  is  act.  Sympathy,  therefore,  is  especi- 
ally the  property  of  the  woman.  This  is  why  Christianity  has 
the  character  of  femininity;  inasmuch  as  its  scope,  to  revive 
sympathy,  and  to  exalt  it  to  the  grade  of  duty  with  the  principle 
of  charity,  ne(fessarily  gave  the  predominance  to  the  sense  of 
the  race  over  that  of  the  individual.  So  much  the  more  as 
sympathy  and  the  predominance  of  the  race  over  the  individual 
is  the  characteristic  of  civilization,  and  the  contrary  of  barbar- 
ism.    Because  in  civilization  the  nation  prevails  over  the  indi- 
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vidual ;  in  barbarism  the  reverse  is  true.  The  temper  of  civili- 
zation, therefore,  is  feminine ;  that  of  bar]^arism^  masculine.  It 
18  true,  the  perfect  civilization  has  iiced  of  the  two  things;  but 
when  Christ  rose  the  principle  of  individualism  was  in  excess. 
Sacrifice  is  sympathy  and  charity  brought  to  their  consummation. 
It  is  the  immolation  of  the  individual  to  the  race.  This  is  why 
sacrifice  is  especially  congenial  to  the  genius  of  woman  and  of 
Christianity. 

Death  is  the  exit  from  the  discrete  and  the  entrance  into  the 
continuum.  It  is,  therefore,  the  beginning  of  a  superior  exist- 
ence, of  the  immanent  life. 

The  world  is  the  Megacosmos.  The  consciousness  is  the  Mi- 
crocosmos.  The  Megacosmos  is  a  complex  of  blind  sensibles 
moved  by  instinct ;  intelligence  is  there  in  the  state  of  foetus  and 
unconscious  of  itself.  Little  by  little  as  the  force  becomes  scient 
and  individuates  itself  distinctly,  it  becomes  man,  that  is^  con- 
sciousness. Consciousness  is  a  camera  obscura  in  which  there 
reflect  themselves  the  Word  and  the  Megacosmos.  Providence 
is  an  intuitive  truth,  since  it  consists  in  the  Logos,  governor  of 
the  Cosmos.  The  antischemas  which  are  found  in  the  creation 
do  not  annul  liberty,  since  they  argue  only  the  contingency 
and  the  liberty  of  the  creature.  Consciousness  is  microcosm 
in  one  respect,  inasmuch  as  man  is  contained  corporeally  in  the 
world,  it  is  megacosm,  inasmuch  as  the  world  is  contained  ideally 
in  the  spirit. 

What  thing  i^  man  ?  He  is  a  god,  who  commences  and  who 
possesses  only  a  part  of  eternity. 

Niebuhr  remarks  that  military  strategy  reduces  itself  to  two 
systems ;  that  is,  that  in  which  the  mass,  and  that  in  which  the 
individual  prevails ;  the  Macedonian  phalanx  and  the  Roman 
legion.  This  distinction  can  be  applied  to  all  the  cosmic  forces, 
and  above  all  to  political  states. 

Motion  being  the  endeavor  of  the  finite  toward  the  infinite, 
of  the  mimesi  toward  the  metessi,  and  of  the  duality  of  the 
discrete  chronotope  toward  the  unity  of  the  continuum,  the 
individual  of  grand  genius  in   whom  there  actuates  itself  more 
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largely  the  generic  mimesi  of  the  cosmos,  is  extraordinarily 
fond  of  motion  and  celerity,  as  well  in  the  field  of  external 
action  as  in  that  of  thought.  From  this  grows  the  magic  of 
conquests  for  supreme  intellects  and  their  celerity  in  motion 
and  in  action^  as  well  as  their  fondness  for  riding  and  sailing. 
Celerity  is  born  of  facility.  Now  facility  (synonymous  with 
faculty  as  Vico  notes)  is  the  easy  capacity  of  the  potency  to 
actuate  itself  without  effort.  The  infinite  facility  is  the  creative 
action  of  God.  Finite  facility  is  the  dowry  of  the  supreme 
genius ;  whence  it  pleases  us  to  see  it  also  in  the  works  of  art, 
in  the  word^  in  the  gesture,  etc.,  where  effort  offends  us. 
Facility  is  not  opposed  to  careful  art,  although  it  produces  na- 
turalness. What  is  there  at  once  more  facile  and  more  care- 
fully planned  than  nature? 

Not  only  does  biography,  for  beauty,  importance,  utility, 
depth,  precision,  surpass  history,  but  the  latter  has  no  value 
except  so  far  as  biography  prevails  in  it,  and  as  there  is  in  it 
one  supreme,  or  else  a  few  grand  individuals,  around  whom 
events  group  themselves.  History  without  marked  individuals 
is  wearisome  and  unprofitable.  The  reason  is,  that  it  is  the 
account  of  the  race  and  of  the  human  potency,  without  indi- 
viduated act.  Hence  it  is  confused,  shapeless,  indeterminate  ; 
it  has  no  precise  contours  and  lineaments.  Whence  it  is  that 
the  only  beautiful  historical  epochs  are  those  in  which  grand 
individuals  appear  on  the  field  ;  superlatively  beautiful  those 
few  in  which  many  grand  individuals  form  an  escort  around  a 
grandest.  Whence  there  is  no  history  comparable  to  that  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  century  just  before  our  era.  The  notion 
is,  that  in  barbarous  peoples  the  individual  prevails.  The  con- 
trary is  true.  The  signature  of  barbarism  is,  on  the  contrary, 
the  absolute  prevalence  of  the  race.  Nor  can  it  be  otherwise, 
for  barbarism  is  the  potency,  and  civilization  is  the  act.  Whence, 
when  among  barbarous  peoples  one  or  several  grand  individuals 
arise,  such  as  Arminius,  Mohammed,  Manco  Capac,  Quezal- 
coatl^  there  is  a  dawn  of  civilization,  fugitive  or  enduring.  The 
multitudes  are  historical  and  dramatical  only  when  they  act  as 
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one  sole  man,  as  the  Bible  sajs,  that  is,  where  they  are  indivi- 
duated. 

It  is  a  singular  thing,  and  strange  at  first  sight,  that  the 
Germanic  stock,  which  brought  into  the  southern  world  barbar- 
ism, and  with  it  civil  aristocracy,  should  now  be  for  this  same 
Mediterranean  world,  the  principal  fountain  of  science.  I  say 
that  this  is  remarkable  because  conquest  in  the  field  of  politics 
and  of  arms,  and  the  works  of  genius,  proceed  from  the  force 
and  exuberance  of  the  genius.  This,  while  rude,  loves  to  display 
its  vigor  in  the  use  of  the  muscles,  and  in  the  circle  of  mimetic 
sports ;  but  as  these  advance,  the  nascent  culture  of  the  con- 
quering race  opens  the  way  to  the  victories  and  metessie  con- 
quests of  the  intellect.  Whence  every  military  and  heroic  age 
is  followed  by  a  civil  age.  True,  it  is  required  to  this  end,  if 
the  vanquished  are  cultivated,  that  the  vanquisher  should  take 
from  them  the  germs  of  the  refinement  which  is  lacking  in  him, 
as  did  the  Germans,  who  civilized  themselves  and  came  to  be 
what  they  are  by  marrying  their  genius  to  the  pelasgic  word. 

Of  metaphysical  medicine.  The  mind  is  the  principle  of  gene- 
ration, of  life,  of  hygiene,  of  cure,  of  health.  Influence  of  the 
soul  on  the  body  is  much  neglected  by  modern  physicians.  The 
ancients  made  more  account  of  it.  This  forgetfulness  of  the 
soul  comes  from  the  modern  division  of  science.  The  influence 
of  the  soul  upon  the  body  is  exercised  by  the  reason,  by  the 
sensibility,  and  by  the  will.  The  reason  by  means  of  science, 
the  sensibility  by  means  of  tranquillity,  and  the  will  by  activity 
and  by  constancy  are  the  cause  of  health.  Gymnastics  and 
music  stand  midway  between  philosophy  and  medicine.  Kins- 
manship  of  medicine  with  religion  and  with  morals.  The  use, 
the  vivacity,  the  celerity  of  the  mind  assist  the  health,  do  not 
hurt  it,  as  is  believed.  L'hoynme  qui  rcjlectnii  est  un  animal 
defrave  (Rousseau).  Thoroughly  false.  The  vigor  of  the  soul 
increases  that  of  the  body.  Example  of  Julius  Caesar  and  of 
the  ancients  in  general.  It  is  not  study,  but  the  mode  of  modern 
study  that  ruins  the  body.  Thus,  too,  excessive  asceticism  and 
contemplation.     Necessary  elements  of  study,  air   and  light. 
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Air  and  light  assist  the  faculties  of  the  intellect  and  the  body 
jointly.  To  study  under  open  heavens,  among  trees,  by  the 
side  of  running  waters,  or,  at  least,  in  rooms  well  aired.  Our 
scholars  are  more  delicate  than  women. 

The  primitive  and  Japhetic  heroes  do  not  think,  but  only  act. 
They  traverse  space,  fight  and  conquer ;  their  dialectic  exercises 
itself  against  inanimate  nature,  the  wild  beasts,  their  savage 
countrymen,  and  certain  monsters  or  black  tyrants,  in  whom  is 
to  be  viewed  shadowed  forth  the  decaying  and  ferocious  domi- 
nation of  the  Hamites.  Their  life  moves  midway  between  the 
antediluvian  and  preadamitic  world  of  the  fossils,  in  which  the 
beasts  all  or  in  part  lorded  it  over  the  earth,  and  the  human 
world;  between  the  Hamitic  lordship  and  that  of  the  Japhetites ; 
between  the  barbarism  of  the  hunting  life,  woodland  and  wan- 
dering, and  the  culture  growing  out  of  the  pastoral  life,  normal 
but  tented,  and  out  of  agriculture,  housed  and  stationary.  Such 
are  Theseus,  Hercules,  Perseus,  Bellerophon.  The  pelasgic 
hero  is  the  first  manifestation  of  the  grand  individual  v?ho 
breaks  forth  out  of  the  castal  virtual! ty.  The  castes  are 
already  an  adumbration  of  social  individuality ;  in  them  the  in- 
dividual is  not  a  man,  but  a  class.  They  represent  to  us  the 
evolution  of  many  distinct  species  from  the  unity  of  the  anterior 
race.  In  India  the  heroes,  like  Rama,  are  already  thinkers, 
and  unite  meditation  with  active  life.  But  this  shows  a  sub- 
sequent fiction  of  the  priests,  being  the  sacerdotal  poems. 

Dante  considers  instinct  as  belonging  not  only  to  animals, 
but  to  all  creatures,  no  one  excepted,  and  considers  the  instinct 
as  the  motion  or  the  faculty  which  bears  all  existences  through 
the  great  sea  of  being  toward  their  port.  (Par.  I.)  Now 
what  is  this  instinct?  It  is  identical  with  that  desire  which 
moves  the  heavens  and  bears  them  toward  the  final  cause. 
Such  a  doctrine  is  wholly  Peripatetic,  and  shows  that  Aristotle 
and  Dante  conceived,  although  confusedly,  that  the  essence  of 
things  is  mentality ;  since  instinct  and  desire  are  two  mental 
grades ;  grades,  however,  imperfect  and  similar  to  the  confused 
perceptions  of  the  Leibnitzian  monad.  This  doctrine  is  not  meta- 
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phorical  and  poetical  in  Dante,  because  it  agrees  with  that  of 
Aristotle.  A  poet  may  say  metaphorically  that  instinct  carries 
heavy  bodies  to  the  centre,  that  water  desires  to  reunite  itself  to 
the  sea,  etc.  But  in  a  Peripatetic  poet  these  phrases  have  a  scien- 
tific value,  because  they  are  intimately  connected  with  Aristotle's 
doctrine  concerning  the  final  cause. 

'  Men  talk  of  the  relations  of  the  physical  with  -the  moral  in 
man.  But  the  relations  are  made  to  reside  in  a  simple  extrinsic 
and  abstract  bond  of  the  soul  with  the  body.  Now  the  truth  is 
that  the  soul  and  the  body  are  two  abstractions,  and  that  the 
true  concrete  is  their  relation.  Such  relation  is  the  man  ;  the 
man  is  not  soul  nor  body,  but  the  relation  of  the  one  with  the 
other.  The  man  is  the  undivided  point,  in  which  the  physical 
and  the  moral  neutralize  each  other.  The  systems  as  to  the 
commerce  of  the  soul  with  the  body  are  founded  on  a  false  idea, 
which  is  that  man  as  substance  is  a  duality  and  not  a  unity. 
Now  man  is  first  of  all  a  unity;  the  duality  does  not  come  till 
afterwards.  Such  unity  is  concrete,  substantially,  because  it  is 
the  human  person,  the  man.  The  relation  then  is  more  real 
than  its  terms.  Instead,  then,  of  seeking  how  the  soul  is  in 
connection  with  the  body,  that  is,  how  the  duality  unifies  itself, 
we  ought  to  seek  how  the  unity  of  the  man  dualizes  itself  in  its 
two  substances. 

The  psyche,  or  cosmic  soul  of  the  ancients,  is  the  universal 
metessi.  The  world,  every  force,  being  intelligible,  is  soul ;  and 
hence  it  has  intellect,  will,  choice,  imagination,  memory,  sensi- 
bility, and  all  the  powers  of  the  human  soul.  But  it  has  them 
approximately,  that  is,  analogically,  as  intelligence  is  jn  instinct 
and  the  waking  state  in  sleep  ;  as  thought  is  in  the  perception 
of  the  Leibnitzian  monad.  The  waking  state  is  the  exteriority 
and  the  objectivity  of  the  imagination  ;  the  dream  is  its  in- 
teriority  and  subjectivity.  The  waking  state  and  the  dream 
are  the  two  sides  of  the  imagination  ;  the  imagination  is  the 
mimesi  of  the  intellect,  as  the  sensible  of  the  intelligible.  Hence 
Heraclitus  says  that  the  waking  have  a  common  world :  the 
sleeping  each  one  a  world  of  his  own.     Nature  is  the  waking 
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state  of  the  cosmic  soul.  Its  forces  are  its  interiority.  Order 
is  reason  ;  contingence,  choice  ;  periodicity,  memory ;  the  mov- 
ing force,  willy  attraction,  affinity,  loVe,  etc. 

The  two  poles  of  the  created  mentality  are  the  intellect  and 
the  activity  (free  will).     The  neutral  state  of  these  is  the  pure 
mentality,  that  is,  the  psychic  force  in  its  first  dynamic  moment, 
in  the  entelectnic  state,  or  state  of  indifference.     The  intellect 
and  the  activity  are,  with  respect  to  the  pure  mentality  as  the 
particular   and   secondary  unity   respecting   the  general   and 
primitive  unity.     But  compared  with  each  other,  the  intellect 
expresses  the  generality,  and  the  activity  expresses  the  individ- 
uality.    The  dialectic  is  the  polar  action,  that  is,  the  alternation 
of  the  neutral  and  inlifferent  state.     In  this  alternation  resides 
the  universal  life.     The  intellect  becomes  activity ;  the  activity, 
intellect,  with  continual  alternation,  in  which  consists  the  life  of 
the  soul.     The  intellect  and  the  activity  are  the  two  metessic 
poles,  and  hence  the  two  metessic  faculties  of  the  soul ;  inas- 
much as  every  faculty  is  nothing  else  than  a  pole,  that  is,  an 
opposite  form  of  identity  and  returning  to  identity  in  the  cyclic 
motion.     Sensitive  perception  and  sensitive  feeling  {sensibilUd 
and  affeite)  are  the  two  mimetic  faculties,  poles :  they  are  in 
the  order  of  mimesi  that  which  the  intellect  and  activity  are  in 
the  order  of  the  metessi.     The  intellect  and  the  activity  are  the 
palingenesiac  faculties  ;  the  sensitive  perception  and  feeling  the 
telluric  faculties.    But  the  intellect  and  the  activity  are  opposed, 
distinct,  polar  only  in  the  terrestrial  state,  in  virtue  of  their 
complication  with  the  mimetic  powers.     In  the  metessic  state 
they  will  lose  their  polarity,  and  will  be  reunited  in  pure  men- 
tality.    Polarity  is  proper  to  the  mimesi  and  to  the  telluric 
state.     It  cannot  have  place  in  the  metessi  and  in  the  palingene- 
siac state,  because  it  presupposes  contrast  and  conflict.     Hence 
two  created  harmonies  :  (1)  the  imperfect,  initial  harmony,  which 
is  born  of  conflict,  a  harmony  confined  to  our  terrestrial  world. 
Its  law  is  polarity ;  (2)  the  complementary  perfect  harmony  which 
excludes  battle,  and  hence  polarism.     In  it  the  multifold  is  reu- 
nited in  one  unique  form.     The  complementary  harmony  is  the 
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return  of  polarism  to  the  primitive  neutrality  ;  but  this  neutral- 
ity is  now  perfected,  that  is,  reunited  into  the  perfect  explica- 
tion of  the  created  force.*  Hence  three  states  in  the  created 
force,  whose  succession  constitutes  the  cyclic  motion :  first  state, 
initial:  primitive  neutrality  and  indifference,  duality  and  polar- 
ity only  potential ;  second  state,  midmost :  duality  and  polarity 
actual,  conflict;  third  state,  final  and  complementary:  perfect 
unity,  neutrality  and  indiffierence  with  exclusion  of  the  potential 
unity. 

Petrarch  calls  his  own  soul  his  consort,  Dante  also  says 
(and  Tasso)  that  the  soul  espouses  itself  to  .the  body.  The 
union,  in  fact,  between  the  soul  and  the  body  is  a  true  marriage, 
which  corresponds  to  that  of  the  metessi  and  of  the  mimesi,  of 
the  intelligible  and  of  the  sensible,  of  the  idea  and  of  the 
image,  of  the  genius  and  of  the  word.  The  body  is  the  sign 
of  the  soul.  The  man,  therefore,  as  endowed  with  spirit  and 
with  body,  is  masculino-female. 

The  animation  of  nature  and  the  personification  of  her  vari- 
ous parts,  shown  in  the  Graeco-Latin  polytheism  and  in  the 
poets,  are  an  obscure  anticipation  of  the  palingenesiac  metessi. 
The  imagination  is  the  author  of  this  prophetic  fable.  Now  the 
^  imagination  is  a  mimetic  reason  which  exalts  itself  upon  the 
sensitive  perception  and  is  prelusive  to  the  true  reason.  By 
way  of  it  the  reason  exalts  itself  above  the  undeveloped, 
rudimental,  mimetic  life  of  the  present  order,  and  becomes  pre- 
lusive to  that  birth  of  nature  to  which  all  beings  aspire,  as  says 
the  Apostle.  The  palingenesiac  metessi  will  be  the  conversion 
of  sensible  into  intelligible,  of  the  sentient  into  intelligent, 
and  hence  the  impersonation  of  nature.  This  will  be  the  new 
heaven  and  the  new  earth. 

The  reason  creates  the  imagination,  as  being  creates  exist- 
ence. Imagination  is  made  in  the  image  of  reason,  as  man  in 
the  image  of  God. 

Instinct  is  grace  in  the  order  of  the  body. 

In  the  dream  the  man  is  spectator  of  himself,  as  if  placed 
outside  of  himself  in  a  place  diverse  from  that  in  which  he  finds 
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himself,  and  operating  and  living  in  a  false  world.  The  dream 
is  therefore  the  objectified  imagination.  By  it  the  ego  parts 
'  itself  into  two  and  becomes  spectator  of  itself  as  an  extrinsic 
thing.  The  dream  is  the  normal  type  of  the  hallucination. 
This  is  the  dream  of  the  waking  state,  as  the  dream  is  the  hal- 
lucination of  sleep.  Obsession  is  the  culmination  of  hallucina- 
tion. Because  in  the  latter  the  duplication  which  the  ego  makes 
of  itself  is  imperfect;  in  the  former,  perfect. 

According  to  Aristotle,  nature  consists  fontally  in  desire,  in 
respect  to  which  God  is  the  good  sought — the  final  cause.  It  is 
therefore  mentality,  and  hence  metessi.  Nature  not  only  loves, 
but  is  love — friendship.  The  Empodeclean  principle  is  not  a 
simple  metaphor.  Love  is  dialecticism.  Nature,  being  men- 
tality and  love,  is  therefore  a  living  dialecticism.  Every  real- 
ity, every  existence  is  a  relation  and  a  dialecticism,  because  it 
is  a  thought  and  a  love.     Such  is  the  essence  of  every  force. 

Optimism  is  false  in  so  far  as  it  presupposes  that  the  world  is 
finite  on  every  side,  and  that  God  has  been  necessitated  to  cre- 
ate it.  It  is  true,  in  so  far  as  it  recognizes  it  as  best,  because 
optimism  is  the  only  thing  that  can  explain  the  origin  of  evil. 
Two  errors  with  regard  to  the  world.  Some  make  it  finite  in 
every  direction,  and  are  the  common-place  philosophers ;  the 
others  make  it  infinite  actually  and  are  the  pantheists.  The 
truth  is  that  the  world  is  finite  in  act  and  infinite  in  potency. 
It  is  finite  in  act  because  the  actual  numerical  infinite  is  self- 
contradictory.  It  is  infinite  in  potency,  because  it  always  goes 
on  amplifying  itself  in  time  and  in  space,  and  creation,  being 
continuous,  will  never  have  an  end.  The  amplification  in  space 
is  attested  to  us  by  the  genesis  of  the  nebulae.  The  world 
[mondoj  not  as  meaning  a  planet,  but  univene — C.  C.  S.]  is  a 
god  which  commences,  which  lives  successively,  and  will  never 
have  end.  Because  there  are  not  and  cannot  be  more  worlds 
[i.  e,y  universes],  because  every  possible  will  go  on  actuating 
itself  in  the  infinite  course  of  existences.  Yet  the  world  is  con- 
tingent, because  it  had  a  beginning,  and  does  not  actuate  itself 
except  successively.  The  creative  act  was  free,  because  it  would 
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have  been  able  to  create  nothings  to  create  for  a  time^  and  in 
infinite  other  modes.  That  which  attests  to  us  the  creation  as 
sempiternal  is  the  existence  of  evil.  The  existence  of  evil  is 
required  (1)  bj  the  nature  of  the  contingent  infinite ;  (2)  by 
moral  heroism.  The  world  is  not  then  the  best  combination 
possible,  as  Leibnitz  will  have  it,  but  the  successive  complex 
of  all  the  complications  possible.  The  optimism  of  the  world 
is  never  in  act,  but  only  in  potency^  because  the  world  is  always 
in  continuous  and  infinite  progress.  The  infinite  and  potential 
world  is  best ;  the  finite  and  actuated  worlds  are  only  good,  as  is 
said  in  Genesis.  The  system  of  the  successive  numerical  infinite 
is  the  only  one  that  can  remove  the  inconveniences  of  the  finite 
world  and  of  the  simultaneous  infinite.  The  universe,  with  all 
its  parts,  exists  in  two  modes :  as  sensible  and  mimetic,  as  supra- 
sensible  and  metessic.  W^e  have  an  example  of  it  in  the  an- 
gelic world  which  preceded  us.  The  metessi  is  the  passage  from 
motion  to  state^  from  succession  to  immanence.  But  the  state 
and  the  immanence  of  the  metessi  is  not  like  that  of  God  :  it  is 
limited,  is  finite,  because  it  had  a  beginning.  When  it  is  said 
that  the  metessi  is  posterior  to  the  mimesi,  the  word  posterior 
implies  time  in  only  one  of  the  two  terms,  because  the  metessi  is 
immanent,  and  hence  does  not  come  before  or  after. 

Leopardi  contradicts  himself.  He  says  in  one  place  that  all 
is  vain,  and  that  finding  and  discovering  only  nothingness 
increases.  In  another  place  that  man  is  nothing,  because  the 
ear^h  is  less  than  the  least  grain  of  sand  in  the  universe.  Now 
these  two  assertions  are  mutually  contradictory.  The  second 
places  the  importance  of  existence  in  extension  and  in  material 
greatness  ;  the  first  denies  this.  Because,  if  man  is  an  atom 
because  his  body  is  an  atom,  it  follows  that  the  mass  of  the 
universe  is  something  of  great  moment.  If  the  mass  is  of  no 
account,  and  its  increments  are  nothing,  man  can  have  and 
maintain  his  grade  even  in  immensity.  And  have  it  how?  In 
thinking.  And  Leopardi  confesses  this  in  a  third  place.  Now 
this  other  sentence  conciliates  the  first  two.  Yes,  extension  is  a 
nothing  as  extension ;  that  is,  as  sensible  and  mimetic ;  but  it  is 
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something  great  as  fulness  of  the  idea,  expression  of  the  metessi, 
involution  of  thought.    Man  is  an  atom  of  an  atom  as  to  the  site 
which  he  occupies  ;  but  the  corporeal  universe  itself  is  an  atom 
with  respect  to  man  as  endowed  with  power  of  choice  and  reason. 
Leopardi  says  that  "  only  ennui,  which  is  always  born  of  the 
vanity   of   things,  is    never   vanity,    nor    deceit;    it   is   never 
founded  on  falsehood.     And  it  may  be  said   that,  everything 
else  being  vain,  whatever  the  life  of  men  has  of  substantial  and 
of  real  may  be  reduced  to  ennui."     The  vanity  of  things  is  the 
mimesi,  t.  e.,  the  phenomenon,  the  bark  of  beings,  which  passes 
continually  and  is  not,  as  say  Heraclitus  and  St.  Paul.    But  the 
mimesi  presupposes  the  metessi,  transit  immanence,  the  bark  the 
medulla,  the  surface  the  depth,  in  fine  the  mode  and  the  acci- 
dent argue  the  substance.      Leopardi,  himself,  elsewhere  does 
not  deny  substance,  since  he  admits  one  or  more  prime,  eternal, 
necessary,  immutable  forces  of  matter,  although,  he  says,  they 
are  unknown   to  us.      The  substantiality  of  things  is  Ihen  as 
certain  to  us  as  their  outward  guise ;    indeed,  almost  more  cer- 
tain, for  if  it  is  denied  we  must  needs  fall  inio  absolute  skepti- 
cism.     Now  vanity  regards  the  phenomenon,  not  that  which 
underlies  it.     True  it  is  that  we  cannot  know  and  possess  at 
present  the  substantiality  of  beings,  and  hence  is  born  ennui, 
which  is  nothing  else  than   the  effect  of  need  conjoined  with 
the  lack  of  such  substantiality.     That  our  actual  conditions  are 
incompatible  with  such  possession  is  clear  on   many  sides ;    and 
it  suffices  to  see  that  we  are  in   time,  and  possession   implies 
immanence.     But  ought  we  to  conclude  that  such  possession  is 
to  fail  us  in  a  future  state?     Leopardi  concludes  so,  and  this  is 
the  disconsolate  conclusion  of  his  philosophy.     But  such  con- 
clusion is  inconsistent  wlfh   the  primary  law  of  the  universe, 
which  is  the  transformation  of  beings^  which  argues  the  conser- 
vation of  their  substance.      The  substance  of  our  mind,  there- 
fore, cannot  perish.      Nor  let  the  fact  of  death  be  alleged; 
because  death  is  a  pure  phenomenon,  which  does  not  touch  the 
substance  of  things,  but  only  the  surface ;    and  Leopardi,  by 
saying  the  contrary,  contradicts  his  own  affirmations. 
32 
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Synthesis  of  austere  joy  with  pain  in  moral  sacrifice.  It 
indicates  the  transit  from  virtue  to  beatitude, — is  the  passage 
from  the  sensible  to  the  intelligible.  Faith  stands  ready  to 
become  love  and  delight. 

The  symbolism  of  the  animals  is  common  to  all  the  cultivated 
ancients  and  founded  in  nature.  The  animal,  being  an  indi- 
vidual without  reason  und  freedom  of  its  own,  and  hence  with- 
out j^ersonaZify,  expresses  a  general  idea;  not  so  man  as  free. 
The  dog  differs  from  the  dog  only  accidentally ;  all  dogs  are 
like  each  other  and  express  only  one  idea :  the  idea  dog.  Not 
so  man,  who,  being  free,  is  capable  of  contraries  and  of  excesses. 
Now  as  the  symbol  ranges  in  a  general  idea,  the  brute  is  most 
apt  for  this.  The  animal,  moreover,  is  governed  by  instinct. 
Now  instinct  is  nothing  else  than  the  liberty  and  the  reason  of 
God  operating  in  a  sensitive  nature ;  as  the  blind  forces  are  the 
liberty  and  the  reason  of  God  operating  in  vegetable  and  inor- 
ganic nature.  Now  as  emanation  identifies  nature  with  God, 
the  brute  appears  to  it  as  a  divine  manifestation  more  imme- 
diate than  man  himself,  in  whom  the  power  of  choice  intro- 
duces a  species  of  dualism  and  conflict  between  the  phenomenon 
and  the  real  substance.  This  duality  and  this  conflict  are  not 
seen  in  the  brute,  whence  the  theocosmic  action  alone  manifests 
itself.  Hence  the  zoolatry  of  peoples  otherwise  the  most  cul- 
tivated. 

The  free  acts  are  transitory  as  reflective  and  externalized  : 
immanent  as  intuitive  and  external.  This  is  founded  in  the 
extra-temporal  nature  of  intuition  and  of  free  activity.  .  The 
final,  extra-temporal,  supernatural  apparition  of  the  free  acts  in 
their  immanence  is  the  final  judgment.  The  evil  free  act  is 
annulled  by  the  Divine  omnipotence,  through  the  infinite  merit 
of  Christ.  Otherwise  it  endures  always.  The  immanence  of 
the  act  explains  the  eternity  of  the  pain.  Sublime  spectacle  of 
the  judgment.  Every  least  human  act,  save  those  which  were 
cancelled  of  God,  will  appear  as  present.  The  long  series  of 
time  will  appear  concentrated  in  one  sole  point,  that  is,  in  the 
eternal.       Nero  will  be  slaying  his   mother,  Judas  betraying 
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Christ,  Paulinas  of  Nola  be  selling  himself  as  a  slave  [as  the^ 
first  Moravian  missionaries  to  the  West  Indies  stood  ready  to 
do],  etc.     What  a  sublime  spectacle  !     What  terror  and  what 
shame  on  one  hand ;  what  joy  and  what  glory  on  the  other ! 

Good  is  the  last  development^  the  complement,  the  quiet  of 
the  dynamic  motion  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  the  indeation, 
the  apotheosis  of  the  mind ;  the  finally  accomplished  likeness  of 
God ;  the  complement  of  the  second  creative  cycle. 

Sacrifice  is  the  immolation  of  the  affection,  that  is,  of  the 
subject,  to  the  law ;  that  is,  to  the  object,  by  means  of  the  free 
will.  The  sacrificer  is  at  the  same  time  victim.  The  sacrifice 
produces  merit.     Merit  is  extensible  also  to  other  men. 

The  intellectual  is  the  synthesis  of  the  intelligible  and  of  the 
intelligent.  It  is  synonymous  with  mental,  expresses  pure  men- 
tality. 

The  animals  have  a  necessary,  fated,  instinctive  morality. 
Instinct  takes  the  place  with  them  of  free  will  and  reason. 
Now  the  instinct  being  fatedly  moved  of  God,  the  morality 
which  it  expresses  is  divine ;  and  more  divine  in  this  respect 
than  that  of  man.  This  explains  the  origin  of  the  fable,  or 
apologue.  The  apologue,  born  ^in  the  East,  presupposes  that 
the  brute  is  a  model,  a  divine  example  for  men.  And  truly  the 
brute  may  rather  serve  as  an  example  to  man  than  man  to  the 
brute ;  since  the  action  of  the  brute,  as  fated,  is  divine ;  that 
of  man,  as  free,  is  human.  From  the  fable  to  zoolatry  is  but  a 
step.  To  whoever  considers  the  action  of  the  brute  as  divine, 
its  morality  as  an  example,  it  is  easy  to  pass  over  to  the  divin- 
izing of  the  brute.  And  the  step  is  inevitable  for  the  pan- 
theist, who,  although  he  divinizes  all,  must  consider  the  brute 
as  an  expression  of  God  more  perfect  than  man.  This  is  why 
the  Hamites,  authors  of  the  most  ancient  civilization,  were 
zoolaters.  The  earth  was  belluine  before  being  adamitic.  The 
fauna  that  first  inhabited  the  earth  was  in  a  certain  manner 
instructress  of  the  human  race,  and  so  behoved  it  to  be.  The 
savage  is  a  disciple  of  the  brutes  that  surround  him.  A  trace 
and  abuse  of  this  is  seen  in  the  EJenic  history  of  the  serpent : 
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the  protoparents  were  ill-educated  by  the  heir  of  the  pre- 
adamitic  saurians.  And  does  not  the  condemnation  of  the  ser- 
pent to  creep  point  to  the  conversioa  of  the  saurian  into  an 
ophidian  ?  A  right  use  of  this  belluine  pedagogy  is  discovered 
when  the  animals  pass  before  Adam,  and  he  gives  them  names. 
This  was  an  exordium  of  zoology.  Adam  was  the  Solomon, 
the  TheophrastuSy  the  Aristotle,  the  Linnaeus,  of  nascent  science. 
He  was  master  and  disciple  of  the  brutes,  sovereign  and  subject 
at  once.  This  was  a  school  of  mutual  instruction ;  the  first 
dawn  of  the  Lancastrian  method. 

Liberty  is  identical  with  the  reason ;  because  this  is  the 
knowledge  and  that  the  choice  of  the  contingent  with  the  guid- 
ance of  the  necessary.  It  passes  through  two  grades — perfect 
and  imperfect,  mundane  and  ultramundane.  It  is  the  faculty 
by  which  the  soul  increases  and  divinizes  itself  successively, 
drawing  near  to  the  fulness  and  to  the  universality  of  the  me- 
tcssi,  uniting  itself  to  God,  appropriating  to  itself  the  universe 
and  the  idea.  Such  augmentation  operates  in  two  ways  :  with 
science  and  with  morality,  but  especially  with  this  last.  Because 
scientific  increments  and  acquisitions  have  need  of  the  memory, 
whereas  virtue  is  independent  of  it.  Merit  endures,  even  if  it 
forgets  itself.     The  fact  is  undeniable. 

The  ancients  used  to  say  that  the  virtues  were  three :  natu- 
ral, moral,  logical.  This  indicates  their  parallelism.  To  these 
correspond  world,  virtue,  science.  To  these  add  art.  The  nat- 
ural virtue  is  the  work  of  God,  because  the  world  is  a  divine 
production.  It  ought  then  to  be  the  type  of  the  other  three 
virtues,  which  are  human.  Now  the  natural  virtue,  the  order 
of  the  world,  consists  in  the  unification,  in  the  deification  of  the 
existent,  the  medium  being  the  passage  of  the  mimesi  to  the 
metessi,  and  the  course  of  the  finite  toward  the  infinite.  Such, 
then,  is  the  law  of  morality,  of  logic,  of  art.  Morality  tends 
to  the  unification  of  men  among  themselves  and  with  God. 

Pleasure  makes  part  of  the  sensible,  of  the  mimesi.  There 
are  spiritual  pleasures  (intellectual,  aesthetic,  scientific,  moral) 
and  corporeal  pleasures.     Pleasure  in  general  is  pure  and  legit- 
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imate  where  the  mimesi  accords  with  the  metessi  a,aA  vith  the 
idea ;  that  ie  as  much  as  to  say  where  it  is  dialectic  and  harmo- 
nizes with  itself.  Whence  pure  pleasure  is  disjoined  from  pain. 
Pleasure,  on  the  contrary,  is  defective  when  it  disagrees  with 
the  metessi  and  with  the  idea.  Guilty  pleasure,  therefore,  is 
always  sophistical,  antidialectica),  and  accordingly  always  mixed 
with  pain.  Pleasure  was  vitiated  by  original  sin,  which  was  the 
original  sophistic  of  human  nature.  This  is  why  all  actual 
pleasures,  even  the  most  legitimate  and  the  most  vivid,  are 
intermixed,  as  Manzoni  notes,  with  a  little  pain.  Pain  is  the 
effort  which  the  mimesi  makes  to  recover  the  primitive  dialectic. 
It  presupposes,  therefore,  the  sophistic;  hut  is  a  fight  against 
this  sophistic.  It  is  then  dialectical  and  harmonized  by  such  a 
character.  This  is  why  pain  is  moral,  or  at  least  tends  to  be  so. 
and  in  the  actual  state  is  a  means  of  expiation  and  of  salvation. 
Expiation  is  pain  sustained  to  re-attain  the  primitive  dialectic. 
Salvation  consists  in  such  re-attainment.  It  la  like  the  crisis  in 
the  sickness  of  the  body.  Religion  justifies  pain,  because  it 
considers  it  as  a  means  of  re-establishment.  Pain  is  punish- 
ment; but  every  punishment  is  ameliorative.  Ameliorative  of 
order  in  general  justice),  and  of  the  culpable  one  (compussion). 
Even  toward  the  damned,  punishment  is  merciful,  because  it  is 
credible  that  it  may  diminish  their  guilt.  Hell  is  a  purgatory 
eternal,  hut  decreasing  ad  infinUum.  Le<;pardi  did  not  und'T- 
stand  the  nature  of  pain,  ami  hence  faile<l  to  recognize  Provi- 
dence, because  he  did  not  understand  the  present  nature  'if  phnui- 
nre.  Present  pleasure,  being  sophistical  and  containing  an 
element  of  guilt,  presuppo;*^,  of  nece-vsity,  the  esist^^nce  of  (lain. 
Paradiiie,  the  palingene^iac  hlfr«»cdnent,  iff  plesMun;  wavered  fr'im 
pain  and  recalle'l  K)  its  primitive  purity  and  'lialiwtic,  r<;nd«r«nl 
immanent  and  incr<^»)infr  ad  iiiHuitam.  Ilnll  in  pain  render'vl 
perpetual  atid  iram3n<;iit,  but  dr^rftaxing  a/t  infinitum. 

Dynamic  and  di»le>rttc  pro;rrew  of  morality,  divine  and  hu- 
man. Go<l  at  the  1/eginnin,;  it  '>nly  the  utrnng  »nd  the  power- 
ful ;  then  the  fir^c,  then  the  go'ifl.  S'>  in  the  lif«  •>(  individuaU 
and  of  peoples  ;  H;;^ht  m  at  t\u:  U-;;innin;^  that  ot  i 
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then  that  of  the  juster,  then  that  of  the  better.     So  in  criminal 
law,  at  first  there  is  dominant  the  prepotence  of  the  strong. 
The  judge  is  a  conqueror^  the  culprit  is  a  conquered  man ;   the 
X  court  is  a  triumph,  an   arena.     Such  is  the  potential  justice  of 
war  and  of  athletic  and  martial  sports  (the  hunting  of  Nimrod 
the  conqueror);    then  justice  (whose  rudest  image  is  the  Ux 
ialuniis)^  whose  most  vulgar  understanding  is  the  family  feud; 
then   compassion,   clemency  (amelioration   of  the  guilty,   par- 
don   to  the  repentant,  amnesty,  regeneration).     A  similar  pro- 
cess has,  place  in  the  penal  code  of  the  othei*  life,  in   the  idea 
of  hell ;  thus  the  hell  of  St.  Augustine,  the  hell  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  modern  hell.     As  much  is  seen  in  the  family,  in  war, 
in  the  idea  of  monarchy,  of  the  government,  in  the  idea  of  the 
prince,  of  the  magistrate,  of  the  citizen,  in  all  the  elements  and 
orders  of  human  civilization.    This  process  is  that  of  the  mimesi 
toward  the  metessi,    of  the   initial    metessi   toward    the    final. 
Every  moral  grade  is   the  potency   of  the   following.     Force 
and  goodness  are  the  two  extremes  of  such  process ;   justice 
holds  the  middle  (chronological,  dynamical,  logical,  not  dialecti- 
cal), and  participates  of  both.     Force  is  an  implicit  justice. 
Force,  in  fact,  is  vigor  of  existence,  is  the  energy  of  Aristotle, 
the   Stoic   tension.     Now  existence    is   mentality,  and    hence, 
morality.     This  is  what  there  is  of  divine  in  force,  and  hence  of 
real.     Therefore,  when  rude  peoples  justify,  divinize  force  in 
God,  or  in  themselves,  they  have  a  confused  sentiment  of  the 
morality  which  is  involved  in  this ;  which  gives  a  certain  aspect 
of  nobleness  to  the  use  which  they  make  of  it.    Hence  the  epic 
nobility  of  the  force  of  Ajax,  of  Achilles,  of  Rustem,  of  Rama, 
of  Ruggiero,  etc.     And  note  that  such   force  is  necessary  in 
those  times,  and  serves  to  found  the  first  societies,  to  ordain  the 
first  justice;    a  sign  that  this  is  contained  in   that;  otherwise  it 
would  not  issue  out  of  it.     This  explains  to  us  the  type  of  the 
primitive  hero,  and  especially  of  Hercules.     Hercules  is  the 
force  of  the  muscles  and  of  the  mind,  but  used  in  behalf  of  jus- 
tice ;    it  is  the  endeavor,  the  first  act  of  this,  the   egg  which 
comes  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Egyptia^  Cnufi.     Whence  the 
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mythical  Hercules  produces  the  lyric  and  Stoic  Hercules ; 
Ulysses  comes  out  of  Achilles,  the  Odyssey  out  of  the  Iliad. 
In  Minerva,  however,  goddess  of  arms  and  of  sense,  the  two 
things  unite.  As  force  is  the  involution  of  justice,  this  is  the 
implication  of  love.  Justice  is  a  potential  and  initial  love. 
The  penalty  of  justice  becomes  pardon  in  the  arms  of  love. 
Religion,  civilization,  letters,  institutions,  individuals,  peoples, 
tend  to  love  as  to  the  ultimate  end.  Love  is  the  harmony,  the 
complement  of  dialectism,  the  pure  mentality,  the  final  metessi, 
the  palingenesia,  heaven,  paradise,  the  final  act  of  all  things. 
Love  is  God,  and  in  the  divine  process  itself  the  Trinity  issues 
in  the  Spirit,  that  is»,  in  love.  But  love  is  not  only  the  end,  it 
is  also  the  beginning  and  the  middle  of  all  things.  Hence  it  is 
the  first  God  of  Hesiod ;  it  is  the  most  ancient  and  the  newest 
God  at  once.  He  is  a  child,  but  endowed  with  eternal  child- 
hood. Love  is  all  in  sum,  because  it  is  the  creative  act,  the 
synthesis,  the  copula  of  the  ideal  formula.  It  is  the  universal 
copula,  relation,  the  absolute,  reality,  morality,  thought  uni- 
versally. It  is  the  creative  act  and  the  conservative  act,  and 
the  redemptive  act,  and  the  glorificative  act.  It  punishes,  re- 
wards, pardons.  It  is  the  creation  and  the  palingenesia  and 
the  cosmos.  It  creates  paradise  and  diminishes  hell.  It  is  the 
principle  of  dialectic,  of  generation,  of  life,  of  progress.  It 
founds  marriage,  the  family,  the  city,  the  nation,  the  species 
civilization.  It  is  attraction,  affinity,  instinct,  sentiment,  affec- 
tion, thought.  It  takes  all  forms,  and  is  the  soul  of  all  beings, 
the  cause  of  all  phenomena.  It  is  the  general  nexus  of  the  uni- 
verse. Christianity  agrees  with  this  doctrine,  by  saying  that 
God  is  love,  by  placing  in  love  the  fulfillment  of  the  law,  by  as- 
signing to  love  the  principality  upon  the  earth,  by  making  of  it 
the  unique  virtue  of  heaven,  and  that  property  by  which  virtue 
in  general  identifies  itself  with  pleasure,  with  felicity,  with 
beatitude. 

The  Celts  and  the  Germans  have  a  diverse  temper :  those 
subjective,  like  Descartes,  and  appropriate  to  themselves  every- 
thing ;  they  find  themselves  in  other  peoples ;  these  objective 
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like  Spinoza.  The  French  transform  and  Frenchify  all  that 
which  they  touch ;  they  find  themselves  in  other  peoples,  give 
to  others  their  own  nature,  are  not  successful  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  resemble  in  this  respect  the  ancient  Greeks.  The 
Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  leave  things  in  their  being  and 
transfuse  themselves  into  them',  succeed  in  foreign  tongues,' 
know  how  to  have  sympathy  for  all  opinions,  to  put  themselves 
in  others^  places,  etc.  The  Italian  (Roman)  genius  shares  in  the 
two  extremes ;  embraces  the  objective  idea  and  the  subjective 
Me ;  is  dialectical,  because  it  founds  itself  in  the  principle  of 
creation,  not  in  psychologism  nor  in  pantheism. 

The  natural  equality  of  all  men,  and  especially  of  the  two 
civil  extremes,  the  prince  and  the  servant,  is  admirably  expressed 
by  Job  (xxxi,  13-15),  where  allusion  is  made  to  the  unity  of 
origin,  to  the  sameness  of  nature,  and  to  the  common  father- 
hood of  God. 

.  The  cosmology  of  the  schoolmen,  and  especially  of  Saint 
Thomas,  has  many  excellent  parts.  Its  principle  fault  is  nega- 
tive, and  springs  from  the  teleology,  which  places  in  man  alone 
the  end  of  the  creation.  Man  is  part  of  the  end,  not  all;  is 
telluric,  not  cosmic  end.  The  total  end  is  pure  mentality,  that 
is,  the  conversion  of  the  Cosmos  into  Olympus,  the  mimesi  into 
metessi.  The  totality  of  life  is  the  endeavor  of  the  sensible 
and  sentient  to  become  intelligible  and  intelligent.  Such  is  the 
revealed  cosmology  of  Saint  Paul,  much  more  ample  than  that 
of  the  schoolmen.  Substitute  the  universal  mentality  for  the 
partial,  and  you  will  have  reduced  to  the  truth  the  scholastic. 
The  error  of  the  scholastics  was  born  of  their  false  astronomy. 
The  system  of  Ptolemy  i.  e.,  tellurism,  is  in  physics,  and  spec- 
ially in  cosmology,  what  psychologism  is  in  metaphysics ;  that 
is,  eccentricitv  substituted  for  true  concentration.  The  Dorico- 
Tyrrhenic  doctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans  repudiated  tellurism. 
Plato  when  old  repented  of  having  embraced  it.  The  tellurism 
of  Aristotle,  closely  akin  to  his  semi-sensism  and  semi-empi- 
rism, vitiated  his  philosophy.  The  Hellenism  of  Aristotle,  very 
little  worthy  of  the  instructor  of  Alexander,  was  tellurism  ap- 
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plied  to  politics,  and  hostile  to  cosmopolitism.  Hence  the 
slavery  of  some  races  approved  by  him  ;  hence  not  merely  the 
Hellenic  primacy^  but  the  Hellenic  tyranny.  In  the  tellu- 
rism  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Saint  Thomas^  there  is  therefore  a 
contradiction,  that  is,  the  incorruption  of  the  heavens  opposed 
to  the  corruption  of  the  earth.  Because  how  can  a  corruptible 
globe  ever  be  the  centre  of  the  universe  ?  The  doctrine  of  the 
incorruptibility  of  the  heavens  is  then  a  symbolical  relic  of 
astronomical  ontologism,  of  the  orthodox  astronomy,  which  was 
the  first  Uranism.  The  incorruptibility  of  the  heavens  is  the 
symbol  of  their  intelligibility,  of  the  metessi.  The  transfiguration 
of  Christ  was  not  of  itself  a  metessi,  but  a  simple  approximation, 
and  tckmerion  of  it.  Because  the  metessi  is  not  discernible 
with  the  eyes  of  the  body,  as  says  Saint  Paul.  The  rapture  of 
the  Apostle  to  the  third  heaven  was  an  intuition  of  the  metessi. 
Note  in  fact  that  the  intuition  of  the  Divine  essence  is  there 
conjoined  with  the  uranic  symbol,  and  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
centrality  of  the  heavens.  The  Scholastic  doctrine,  that  the 
salvation  of  the  elect  is  the  end  of  the  universe,  is  substantially 
true,  provided  that  under  the  name  of  elect  is  understood  the 
the  universality  of  the  spirits  ordained  to  bliss.  The  triumph 
of  pure  mentality,  of  the  metessi,  is  the  election,  from  which 
springs  glory.  Redemption  is  the  means  with  which  God  re-es- 
tablished the  metessi  in  relation  to  our  earth,  after  the  devia- 
tion of  the  telluric  mimesi.  Perhaps  the  effects  of  redemption 
extend  also  to  other  parts  of  the  universe. 

The  imponderables  (at  least  light,  electricity  and  magnetism) 
offer  two  states,  two  distinct  dynamic  momenta:  the  one  of 
which  is  unity,  equilibrium,  harmony,  parallelism,  generality, 
indifference;  the  other,  duality  or  plurality,  conflict,  antago- 
nism, difference,  individualism,  polarity.  Light  in  this  kind  is 
the  richest  element,  because  it  includes  seven  colors  in  its  white- 
ness. It  hence  affords  place  not  to  duality  only  (polarity),  but 
to  multiplicity. 

The  universe  begins  with  the  fluid  (ether) ;  proceeds  with  its 
opposite,  with  the  solid  (minerals),  and  comes  out  into  the  har- 
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monj  of  the  fluid  wita  the  solid  (organized  bodies).  So^  as  to 
form,  the  perfect  fluid  is  the  point  (simple  force);  the  solid  is 
the  right  line,  represented  by  the  crystalline  needles  which 
reunite  themselves  in  rectilineal  solids;  the  harmony  of  the 
fluid  and  of  the  solid  is  the  harmony  or  synthesis  of  the  point 
with  the  right  line,  whence  emerge  the  curves,  and  the  curves 
make  the  sphere.  The  right  line  makes  the  rectilineal  solids, 
and  the  curve  the  spherical  solids,  by  means  of  motion  ;  and 
motion  is  the  effect  of  the  point,  considered  as  force.  Thus  the 
geometrical  genesis  of  the  chronotope  repeats  itself  in  the  cosmos. 

Polarism  consists  of  two  principles.  (1)  Principle  of  homo- 
geneity. The  same  tends  to  the  same ;  the  contrary  is  repug- 
nant to  the  contrary.  Is  the  Aristotelian  principle  of  contra- 
diction. Constitutes  the  neutral  equatorial  state  of  the  dynamic 
powers.  Manifests  itself  in  the  unity  of  the  electric^  magnetic 
fluid,  etc.  (2)  Principle  of  heterogeneity.  The  same  is  repug- 
nant to  the  same  ;  the  contrary  tends  to  the  contrary.  Is  the 
Hegelian  principle  of  opposites.  Constitutes  the  free  polar 
state  of  the  dynamic  powers.  Manifests  itself  in  the  duality 
of  the  electric,  magnetic  fluid,  etc.  The  nexus  of  these  two 
principles  stands  in  the  nature  of  force.  Force  is  one  and 
many.  One  potentially,  many  actually.  The  potential  and 
initial  unity  of  force  constitutes  the  homogeneous  principle; 
the  actual  and  progressive  multiplicity,  the  heterogeneous  prin- 
ciple. But  how  can  force  be  one  and  many  ?  It  is  one, 
because  existent;  it  is  many,  because  astringent  and  finite. 
Force  as  real  is  unique.  But  its  reality  is  limited.  Now  the 
limit  is  a  negation.  The  negation  of  the  same  is  the  diverse. 
Therefore  the  finite  positivity  of  the  created  force  implies  its 
negativity.  Unity  implies  the  multiplex.  Negativity  then 
implies  diversity ;  because  nothing  can  be  limited  except  by  the 
diverse  and  the  contrary.  The  two  principles  of  polarity  pro- 
ceed therefore  from  the  principle  of  created  force.  And  they 
are  repugnant  to  the  uncreated  force.  The  cosmic  harmony  is 
the  efiFect  of  the  two  principles  of  polarity. 

Andover,  Mass. 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

BY    THBOOORB    APPEL,  D.D. 

Havinq  spent  a  considerable  length  of  time,  over  a  year  in 
all,  in  editing  ProfesBor  Neviu's  "  Lectures  on  English  Litera- 
ture," I  naturally  became  interested  in  the  general  subject.  In 
fact,  it  absorbed  my  attention  exclusively  for  the  time  being, 
and  elicited  a  careful  and  thorough  study.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  it  was  the  proper  thing  that,  as  editor,  I  should  give 
only  the  ideas  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  words  of  the  Profes- 
sor; but,  quite  naturally,  the  editor  had  ideas  or  opinions 
of  liis  own,  in  regard  to  the  growth  and  history  of  literature  in 
general,  and  of  English  literature  in  particular.  Some  of  these 
thoughts  or  reflections,  which  bad  to  be  held  in  abeyance  with 
Borne  effort,  we  wish  now  to  put  on  record  whilst  they  are  still 
fresh  in  our  own  mind. 

History  bitherto  baa,  for  the  most  part,  been  a  record  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  empires,  of  battles  fought  and  won,  of  carnage 
and  rivers  of  blood,  of  civil  strife  in  which  many  Cains  have 
killed  many  Abels  without  the  least  appearance  of  justification  ; 
all  of  which  have  presented  the  darkest  pictures  in  the  book  of 
time;  but  whilst  every  day's  report  of  wrong  and  ontrage 
among  men  is  thus  described  among  the  annals  of  nations,  com- 
paratively little  is  said  of  their  internal  progress,  of  their  ad- 
vancement from  a  state  of  savagery  to  civilization,  culture  and 
refinement,  although  these  present  many  of  the  brightest  pic- 
tures. This  defect  Is  remedied  by  the  literature,  which  seems  to 
spring  up  spontaneously  amidst  the  briars  and  thorns  along  the 
highways  of  nations.     This  side  of  their  history  u  by  far  more 
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interesting  and  valuable  than  their  Marathons  or  their  Water- 
loos;  for  these  merely  show  the  predominance  of  the  lower, 
sensual  nature  of  man ;  that  he,  like  his  dogs,  delights  to  bark 
and  bite.  But  the  literature,  which  his  more  gifted  sons  and 
daughters  bring  forth^  teaches  us  the  better  lesson :  that  man 
has  a  spiritual  side^  a  higher  and  more  elevated  nature  than  the 
brute  creation  ;  that,  bad  and  corrupt  as  the  race  has  become, 
he  has  yearnings  and  aspirations  for  a  higher  order  of  life  and 
existence;  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  there  is  some  hope,  based 
on  these  aspirations,  of  his  future  elevation  into  a  sphere  high 
above  this  temporal,  natural,  animal  world  surrounding  him  in  the 
present.  They  resemble,  in  fact,  the  cries  of  an  infant,  or  of  a 
drowning  man  for  help  during  a  shipwreck. 

All  tribes  or  races  of  people  have  something  of  the  nature  of 
literature,  or  at  least  the  beginnings  thereof.  It  may  consist 
merely  of  proverbs  or  wise  sayings,  handed  down  from  father  to 
son  and  sacredly  cherished.  It,  however,  soon  assumes  the  form 
of  rhythm,  poetry  or  songs,  and  the  authors  of  these  songs 
travel  about  from  place  to  place  like  blind  Homer,  or  the  more 
modern  bards  of  Europe  who  sang  their  songs  into  the  ears  of 
delighted  multitudes.  The  sacred  books  of  India  and  other 
countries  in  Asia  are  al|  more  or  less  of  a  poetical  character. 
At  first  handed  dowfi  as  living  traditions,  they  were  at  length 
transferred  to  the  writtan  page  through  the  use  of  letters,  and 
in  that  form  they  have  come  down  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other to  the  present  day.  They  are  poetical,  but  at  the  same 
time  historical,  and  they  furnish  us  with  the  best  data  for  the 
history  of  former  times.  In  fact,  some  of  our  modern  romances 
are  truthfully  historical,  and  give  us  a  better  idea  of  the  spirit 
and  progress  of  European  nations  than  many  of  their  professed 
historians.  Such  is  the.  case  with  the  wonderful  romances  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  But,  sooner  or  later,  prose  writers  assert 
themselves,  and,  without  supplanting  either  poets  or  romancers, 
do  their  best  to  furnish  their  pictures  of  the  past  and  present. 
Some  of  these  are  monumental,  and  some  are  not.  With  less 
imagination,  they  help  to  supplement  the  works  of  the  poet. 
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Authors  generally  present  their  best  appearance ;  but  this  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  borne  along  by  the  general 
spirit  of  the  times,  which  requires  them  to  pay  respect  to  the 
moral  or  religious  tone  of  the  community,  or  at  least  to  be  re- 
spectable in  their  utterances.  We  are,  however,  curious  and 
inquisitive  mortals,  prone  to  look  beyond  the  curtain  and  see 
what  kind  of  men  our  great  authors  and  writers  were  in  their 
private  lives.  Accordingly,  to  our  sad  dismay,  we  find  that,  in 
many  cases,  the  distance  which  separates  between  their  best 
writings  and  their  personal  characters  is  quite  palpable,  if  not 
world-wide.  This  sometimes  serves  as  a  stumbling-block  to 
their  readers,  although,  as  we  shall  see,  it  ought  not  to  be  so. 
Certainly  too  many  were  very  weak  earthen  vessels,  and  some  of 
them,  to  be  sure,  as  bad  as  bad  could  be  :  just  as  corrupt  as 
their  corrupt  natures  could  make  them. 

We  all  know  something  about  Byron,  more  indeed  than  we 
would  just  like  to  know  ;  and  Shelley  was  not  any  better,  if  not 
worse  in  his  profanity  and  marriage  relations ;  and  yet  these 
poets  wrote  some  of  the  finest  and  best  poetry  in  the  English 
language,  poetry  which  will  last  and  be  admired  as  long  as  the 
English  language  itself  is  spoken  or  read.  Who  does  not 
admire  Burns,  and  the  many  beautiful,  noble  sentiments  for 
which  he  has  given  form  and  expression  ?  But  what  was  poor 
Burns  in  his  private  life  ?  Not  much  better  than  a  drunken 
sot,  or  at  times  an  impure  lecherous  fellow.  Coleridge  gave  a 
very  healthful  impulse  to  English  literature,  such  as  few  before 
or  after  his  time  have  done,  by  bringing  into  England  for  the 
first  time  German  thoughts  and  ideas.  His  poetry  is  of  a  high 
order,  and  his  prose,  although  much  of  it  fragmentary,  if  not 
mere  patchwork,4s  full  of  valuable  thoughts  and  of  many  ideas, 
new  to  the  English  mind.  But  what  was  Coleridge  in  private 
life  ?  Most  persons  would  say  he  too  was  a  weak  earthen 
vessel.  At  one  time  a  Unitarian  preacher,  then  an  Episcopalian, 
but  for  the  most  part  addicted  to  the  use  of  a  poisohous  herb, 
which  the  heathen  Chinese  once  did  their  best  to  banish  from 
their  shore ;  and  this,  it  is  believed,  shortened  his  days. 
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Gibbon's  ''Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire"  is  a 
masterpiece  of  historical  writing,  all  based  on  the  best  historical 
authorities,  which  he  had  thoroughly  studied  himself,  never 
borrowing  them  second-handed  from  other  authors.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  accustomed  not  to  write  out  a  single  sentence  until 
he  had  fully  formed  it  in  his  own  mind ;  and  that,  as  a  conse- 
quence, he  never  had  occasion  to  change  or  correct  it  after- 
wards. His  volumes  occupied  him  twelve  years  of  incessant 
labor.  His  history  is  still  authority  for  the  ^period  of  time 
over  which  it  extended,  one  of  the  great  and  best  histories  ever 
written.  But  what  was  Gibbon  as  a  man  ?  First  a  churchman, 
then  a  Roman  Catholic ;  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  a  skeptic, 
an  unbeliever,  and  as  such  he  infused  into  his  great  work  the 
poison  of  infidelity  in  his  covert  attacks  upon  Christianity. 
Hume  was  also  a  great  historian  in  his  day  and  a  master  of 
style;  although  inferior  to  Gibbon  as  a  historical  writer,  he 
was  much  his  superior  in  his  shameless  assaults  upon  Chris- 
tianity and  divine  revelation.  He  was  a  Scottish  man,  and 
of  course  a  fighter.  In  this  respect  he  went  far  ahead  of  Eng- 
lish skeptics.  Ue  was,  of  course,  a  logician  in  his  way ;  he 
thought  he  was  simply  carrying  out  the  materialistic  philosophy 
of  Bacon  and  Locke,  in  trying  to  prove  that  miracles  are  con- 
trary to  reason.  But  how  these  two  great  authors  would  have 
been  shocked  had  they  lived  to  read  the  conclusions  deduced 
from  their  philosophy.  As  it  was,  it  was  enough  to  make  them 
move  in  their  coffins,  as  people  sometimes  say.  However,  indi- 
rectly and  without  any  intention  on  his  part,  Hume  accom- 
plished one  useful  result  in  his  way :  by  reducing  the  shallow 
empiricism  of  his  day  to  an  ad  absurdum.  In  regard  to  his 
private  life  there  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion.  As  death 
approached  he  assumed  the  air  of  real  or  affected  indifference, 
not  far  removed  from  trifling. 

But  now  let  us  consider  the  case  of  Milton,  the  poet-laureate 
of  English  Christendom.  He  certainly  was  a  Christian  and  a 
moral  man  :  most  likely  he  did  more  for  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tian England  than  any  other  one  of  her  great  authors.     It  is 
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true  his  wife  ran  away  from  him  soon  after  her  marriage, 
because,  it  is  said^  she  and  her  friends  thought  he  was  on  the 
wrong  side  of  politics ;  although  it  is  also  true  that  two  years 
afterwards,  as  soon  as  the  political  weather-cock  had  turned  the 
other  way,  he  took  her  back  again  into  his  house,  when  she 
came  to  him  and  on  bended  knee  asked  his  pardon  ;  but  how 
could  the  author  of  '*  Paradise  Lost  **  sit  down  and  write  a  book 
to  show  that  divorces  were  lawful  whenever  a  married  couple 
found  that  they  were  not  congenial  in  their  dispositions  V 
Socinians  or  Unitarians  have  claimed  Milton  as  being  on  their 
side,  but  here  they  have  counted  without  their  host.  A  good 
while  after  his  death  some  of  his  unpublished  manuscripts  of  a 
tentative  character  were  raked  up  ahd  published  to  the  world, 
of  course  without  his  permission,  which  go  to  show  that  he 
leaned  more  towards  Arius  than  to  St.  Athanasius.  There  is, 
however,  nothing  of  the  kind  in  his  "  Paradise  Lost "  or 
"  Regained,''  where  he  always  teaches  the  orthodox  belief. 
Unfortunately,  he  dabbled  in  philosophy,  for  which  he  had  no 
calling,  and  it  may  have  led  him  somewhat  from  the  narrow 
way,  although  not  much. 

But  how  was  it  with  the  great  Sir  Francis  Bacon  ?  He  wrote 
many  admirable  essays  on  virtue,  morality,  and  religion,  which 
are  still  read  with  much  interest  and  profit  by  those  who  wish 
to  live  virtuous  and  unblamable  lives.  As  far  as  we  know  his 
life  in  general  was  consistent,  in  harmony  with  his  pure  precepts 
and  maxims.  Poor  Bacon,  however,  plunged  into  politics,  and 
reached  the  climax  of  his  desires  as  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England  ;  but  when  he  got  there  he  was  accused  of  bribery  and 
corruption,  found  guilty,  sent  to  prison,  from  which,  fortunately, 
he  was  happily  released  before  he  had  served  out  his  time. 
What  specific  effect  his  fall  had  in  humbling  him,  we  do  not 
know  ;  but  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  he  still  retained  no  small 
amount  of  his  natural  pride  and  arrogance. 

Coming  down  to  the  more  modern  periods,  we  find  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott  all  the  elements  of  a  well-formed,  virtuous  man, 
whose  works  in  poetry  and  prose  are  remarkably  pure  and  ele- 
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vating.  There  is  scarcely  a  line  or  a  senteDce  in  his  nameroos 
books  to  which  the  most  prudish  critic  could  file  an  objection. 
As  he  once  said,  it  Was  with  him  a  rule  never  to  write  a 
single  line  which  he  should  wish  to  have  expunged  on  his  death- 
bed. In  this  purpose  most  persons  would  say  he  was  successfal. 
And  yet  Sir  Walter,  as  it  seems,  also  had  a  weak  point  some- 
where in  his  otherwise  well-balanced  character.  He  wished  to 
live  in  a  lordly  manor-house,  out  at  Abbotsford,  in  the  country, 
in  which  he  was  successful ;  but  ^hen  he  had  erected  bis  castle, 
he  was  involved  in  financial  ruin,  and  notwithstanding  his  noble, 
herculean  efforts  to  pay  his  creditors  every  cent,  he  was  not 
successful ;  and  his  latter  days,  which  might  have  been  the 
brightest  in  his  history,  were  clouded  over,  and  his  life  probably 
shortened. 

Other  instances  of  weakness  in  distinguished  authors  might 
here  be  produced ;  but  those  just  cited  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
that  a  distinction  ought  to  be  made  between  them  and  their 
works.  The  latter  are  often  far  above  the  former  in  truthful- 
ness and  moral  value.  The  reader  will  find  a  full  account  of 
the  "Calamities"  and  **  Quarrels "  of  authors  in  D'Israeli's 
works  and  in  Burton's  **  Anatomy  of  Melancholy."  It  used  to 
be  said  that  the  works  of  authors  derelict  in  character  ought  to 
be  tabooed — ruled  out  of  our  reading  circles — on  account  of  the 
weaknesses  and  frailties  of  the  writers.  But  a  rule  like  this 
would  banish  a  large  amount  of  our  highest  and  best  literature, 
even  the  Psalms  of  David  and  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  if 
rigidly  enforced.  Here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  we  should  make 
the  right  use  of  our  common  sense.  If  a  man,  whose  private 
character  is  at  a  minimum,  writes  a  book  that  is  at  a  maximum, 
we  should  thank  him  for  it :  it  shows  that  our  poor,  prostrate 
human  nature,  with  all  its  elements  of  badness,  has  also  in  it 
elements  of  goodness,  which  struggle  successfully  at  times  to 
rise  above  a  merely  natural,  sensual/  or  animal  life. 

As  an  off-set  to  the  incongruities  above  mentioned,  we  might 
cite  the  cases  of  many  authors  of  high  repute  who  were  as  pure, 
as  noble,  as  virtuous,  as  moral,  and  as  sincerely  Christian  as 
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their  books — as  one  instance,  our  own  Washington  Irving,  a  truth- 
ful Christian.  The  author  of  the  *'  Spectator  "  lived  at  a  period 
when  authors  were  as  much  tempted  to  fall  into  habits  of  dissi- 
pation, frivolity,  revelry  and  riot,  as  at  any  other  period,  and 
perhaps  more  so  ;  but  Joseph  Addison  was  a  true  believer  and 
a  true  Christian,  and  when  the  day  of  his  departure  approached, 
it  is  said,  on  good  authority,  that  he  sent  for  his  thoughtless 
step-son  to  come  and  see  how  calm  and  peaceful  a  Christian 
could  meet  death.  There  was  no  darkness  there,  as  in  the  case 
of  Hobbes,  who  said,  as  his  end  approached,  that  death  was  *'  a 
leap  into  the  dark." 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  greatest  name  in  the  annals  of  English 
science,  although  often  visited  and  applauded  to  the  skies  by 
French  infidel  astronomers,  was  a  Christian,  and  never  for  a 
moment  lost  his  faith  in  divine  revelation.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  one  of  its  ablest  defenders  in  his  day.  His  famous 
Scholium  in  his  Principia,  in  which  he  had  demonstrated  the 
law  of  gravitation,  has  sometimes  been  ridiculed  as  something 
out  of  place,  ain  intrusion  in  a  mathematical  work — as  an  evi- 
dence of  his  weakness.  But  any  one,  who  will  carefully  study 
Sir  Isaac's  character,  will  see  that  it  was  the  logical  outcome  of 
his  course  of  reasoning,  as  much  so  as  his  other  scholia  or  corol- 
laries. A  few  extracts  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  at  this 
late  day,  and  we  here  give  them  as  follows : 

'^  This  most  beautiful  system  of  the  sun,  planets  and  comets 
could  only  proceed  from  the  counsel  and  dominion  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  powerful  Being.  This  Being  governs  all  things,  not 
as  the  Lord  of  the  world,  but  as  Lord  over  it ;  and  on  account 
of  His  dominion  He  is  wont  to  be  called  the  Lord  God  or  Uni- 
versal Ruler. — This  Supreme  God  is  a  Being,  infinite,  eternal 
absolutely  perfect ;  but  a  being,  however  perfect,  without 
dominion,  cannot  be  said  to  be  Lord  God. — And  from  His  true 
dominion  it  follows  that  the  true  God  is  a  living,  intelligent 
and  powerful  Being ;  and,  from  His  other  perfections,  that  He 
is  superior,  or  most  perfect.  He  is  eternal  and  infinite,  omni»- 
potent  and  omniscient :  that  is.  His  duration  reaches  from  eter- 
33 
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nity  to  eternity;  His  presence  from  infinity  to  infinity;  He 
governs  all  things,  and  knows  all  things  that  are  or  can  be  done. 
God  is  the  same  God,  always  and  everywhere.  He  is  omnipresent 
not  virtually  only,  but  also  substantially ;  for  virtue  cannot 
subsist  without  substance.  The  Supreme  God  exists,  neces- 
sarily ;  and  by  the  same  necessity  He  exists  always  and  every- 
where. Whence  He  is  all  similar,  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  brain,  all 
power  to  perceive,  to  understand,  and  to  act ;  but  in  a  manner 
not  at  all  human,  in  a  manner  not  at  all  corporeal,  in  a  manner 
utterly  unknown  to  us. — He  is  utterly  void  of  all  body  and  bodily 
figure,  and  can  therefore  neither  be  seen,  nor  heard,  nor  touched, 
nor  ought  to  be  touched  under  the  representation  of  any  corpo- 
real thing.  We  know  Him  only  by  His  most  wise  and  excellent 
continuance  of  things  and  finjal  causes ;  we  admire  Him  for  His 
perfections ;  but  we  reverence  and  adore  Him  on  account  of 
His  dominion  ;  for  we  adore  Him  as  His  servants  ;  and  a  God 
without  dominion,  providence,  and  final  causes,  is  nothing  else  but 
Fate  and  Nature.  All  that  diversity  of  natural  things,  which  we 
find  suited  to  different  times  and  places,  could  arise  from  noth- 
ing but  the  ideas  and  will  of  a  Being  necessarily  existing.  And 
thus  much  concerning  God ;  to  discourse  of  whom  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  things  certainly  belongs  to  Natural  Philosophy.'' 
We  might  go  on  and  quote  many  other  distinguished  philosophers 
who  were  true  believers,  from  Copernicus,  Galileo,  Boyle,  Kepler, 
Euler,  Bacon,  Locke,  and  a  host  of  others  down  to  the  present 
time,  who  simply  reiterate  the  words  of  Newton,  in  harmony  with 
the  Bible,  but  in  marked  contrast  with  the  language  of  modern 
agnostics.  It  is,  however,  not  necessary  for  us  to  do  so.  In 
our  day,  we  have  many  such  witnesses,  who  if  not  any  longer 
imprisoned  or  put  to  death,  are  nevertheless  martyrs  and  belong 
to  the  noble  army  of  martyrs. 

As  in  the  ages  gone  by,  modern  English  literature  has  been 
largely  influenced  and  modified  by  contact  with  the  continental 
nations.  England  is  insular,  and  that  circumstance  has  tended  to 
make  her  stand  aloof  with  some  disposition  to  look  down  upon 
her  neighbors  as  her  inferiors.     But  John  Bull  has  not  always 
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been  able  to  do  just  what  he  wants  to  do.  He  has  been  very 
much  in  favor  of  trade  and  commerce,  because  they  help  to  fill 
his  pockets ;  but  there  is  another  kind  of  commerce — we  may 
call  it  the  commerce  of  literature — and  that  always  goes  along 
with  that  which  is  less  spiritual ;  and  John,  with  all  his  frowns, 
could  not  keep  it  away  from  his  shores.  Within  the  present 
century  there  have  been  large  importations  of  German  thoughts 
and  ideas  into  his  little  island.  In  fact  some  of  his  children, 
lovers  of  learning,  could  not  wait  until  it  landed,  but  crossed  the 
Straits  of  Dover,  and  sought  to  bring  it  over  for  themselves. 
Coleridge  and  Carlyle  were  among  the  first  to  manifest  such 
audacity,  and  John  could  do  nothing  more  than  to  stand  by 
and  look  on.  The  land  of  Schiller  and  Goethe  could  send  some- 
thing more  weighty  than  poetry  and  romance.  Its  stores  of 
learning,  of  philosophy  and  theology,  were  ofiered  as  free  gifts 
to  all  nations,  and  honest  Englishmen  were  quite  willing  to  ac- 
cept of  the  offer  ;  and  even  some  of  the  English  churchmen  and 
theologians  made  free  use  of  the  foreign  articles  in  giving  a  new 
impulse  to  English  theology  ;  not  mechanically,  of  course,  but 
in  such  a  way  as  seemed  best  in  the  erection  of  a  new  theological 
fabric  or  basis  of  faith.  Under  these  circumstances  English 
literature,  which  is  still  distinctively  Anglican,  nevertheless 
possesses  a  more  or  less  composite  character,  as  much  so  as  in 
years  gone  by,  and  perhaps  more  so. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  introduction  of  foreign  literature 
into  England  brought  with  it  much  of  what  was  bad  and  perni- 
cious as  well  as  what  was  really  good  and  beneficial.  There  was 
infidelity,  quite  enough  of  it,  there  as  far  back  as  Hobbes  and 
Hume ;  but  when  German  Rationalism  crossed  the  channel  the 
two  met,  embraced  each  other,  and  became  bosom  friends.  The 
former,  which  had  to  some  extent  worn  itself  out  for  the  want 
of  something  to  say,  in  answer  to  the  numerous  attacks  that  had 
been  made  upon  it,  again  took  courage  and  believed  that  it  had 
found  a  new  lease  of  life.  The  more  modern  unbelief  or  skepti- 
cism in  England  is  more  plausible,  but,  at  the  same  time,  more 
dangerous  than  that  which  went  before. 
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It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  many  of  her  best  and  most  distin- 
guished authors  or  writers  at  the  present  time  are  more  or  less 
rationalistic  in  their  faith.  This  may  not  appear  so  much  in 
what  they  say  as  in  what  they  do  not  say.  They  write  gracefully, 
and  often  with  much  force,  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  God,  and, 
as  theists,  they  certainly  have  the  better  side  of  the  argument. 
But  what  does  that  amount  to?  It  is  a  thread-bare  subject, 
handled  with  sufficient  ability  from  the  times  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  Tully,  and^  others,  through  the 
Christian  dispensation,  down  to  the  present  time.  German 
unbelievers  can  very  generally  unite  in  the  old  refrain,  '' Ja, 
wir  glauben  alle  in  einem  Oott;"  but  that  does  not  go  as  far  as 
Christianity  or  the  Christian  faith,  which  is  everywhere  the 
faith  of  Christian  nations.  The  great  question  of  the  day,  as  it 
has  always  been  in  the  past,  is,  What  think  ye  of  Christ?  Is 
He  divine  as  well  as  human  ?  Did  He  live  and  act  before  He 
was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ?  Was  He  present  in  the  wilder- 
ness with  Moses,  and  was  He  the  rock  of  which  it  is  said  all  did 
drink  ?  Was  he  present  in  the  dawn  of  creation  ?  Is  it  true 
that  by  Him  all  things  were  made,  and  that  without  Him  was 
nothing  made  that  was  made? 

The  central  question  here  is  one  of  engrossing  importance, 
and  to  every  man  or  woman  all-absorbing.  If  Christ  is  the 
Son  of  Ood,  as  He  said  He  was,  and  as  all  Christian  nations 
since  His  time  on  earth  have  believed,  here,  then,  there  is  hope 
for  the  world  of  mankind.  There  is  a  hereafter y  and  believers 
are  raised  far  above  the  region  of  scientific  or  philosophic 
doubt,  and  they  need  not  go  to  schools  which  are  filled  with  the 
misty  page  of  uncertainty.  Christian  nations  have  answered  the 
question  in  the  a^rmative,  and  upon  this  truth  the  entire  fabric  of 
their  nationality,  their  laws  and  institutions — social,  political  and 
religious — are  built ;  and  if  this  were  now  removed,  they  would 
disintegrate  and  fall  down  from  their  present  high  position. 

Here,  then,  in  the  Incarnation,  in  the  Word  made  flesh,  in 
the^  fact  that  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  conceived  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin   Mary,  we  have  a  firm  founda- 
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tion  on  which  to  base  our  hopes.  No  other  can  be  found  that 
is  like  unto  it.  We  may  glean  useful  lessons  from  reason,  from 
science^  from  philosophy^  with  the  help  of  logic;  but  these  sources 
of  knowledge,  with  regard  to  the  main  question,  are  merely 
moonlight  to  us  poor  mortals,  who  are  of  yesterday.  They  can 
make  it  appear  as  something  plausible  that  Ood  is  God^  that 
there  is  a  future  life,  and  that  men  may  attain  unto  it;  but 
there  ar«  always  two  sides  to  this  as  well  as  other  questions,  and 
when  both  are  heard  the  human  mind  is  left  in  more  or  less 
uncertainty.  But  just  as  men  can  come  to  look  upon  the  Incar- 
nate Christ  as  ImmanucI,  as  God-with-us,  all  doubt  vanishes ; 
the  mist  of  the  dark  night  of  uncertainty  passes  away  ;  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness  arises  in  auroral  splendor  to  give  us  the  true 
light ;  and  there  is  a  great  calm  in  our  troubled  minds.  As  the 
Son  of  God  He  is  almighty,  but  as  the  Son  of  Man  He  is  related 
to  us,  and  by  His  uniting  Himself  to  men,  and  imparting  to 
them  His  pure  human  life,  He  raises  them  up  above  the 
dominion  of  sin  and  death,  and  the  powers  of  the  infernal 
world.  When  they  come  to  possess  such  a  faith  as  something 
central  in  their  being,  science^  philosophy,  education,  culture> 
can  do  them  no  harm,  nor  tempt  them  in  any  way  towards 
skepticism.  On  the  contrary,  these  lesser  lights  find  their  proper 
complement  in  Christianity,  and  can  be  made  to  render  an  incal- 
culable service  in  fighting  the  good  fight  of  faith,  especially  so 
in  preparing  us  to  discharge  our  distinctive  duties  in  life,  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  several  missions  or  callings  that  fall  to  our  lot. 
This  Christian  standpoint  pervades  English  and  American 
literature  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  But  here  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  where  bu  rning  questions  are  involved,  there  is  a  left 
wing  as  well  as  a  right  wing  and  a  centre.  German  rationalism 
passing  over  into  England,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  old  worn-out 
deism  and  skepticism  of  the  day  ;  and,  sad  to  say,  this  passed  over 
into  America,  and  there  took  root,  more  particularly  in  Unitar- 
ianism.  We  all  admire  such  authors  as  Everett,  Channing, 
Whittier,  Emerson,  Holmes,  Longfellow,  and  even  Theodore 
Parker,  as  fine-cultured  writers.     They  stand  very  high  in  the 
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temple  of  literary  fame;  but  it  cannot^  nor  ought  it  to  be  for- 
gotten,  that,  however  near  some  of  them  stand  to  the  truth,  thej 
are  all  rationalists  or  rationalistic,  and  that  we  must  say  to  the 
best  among  them,  "  One  thing  thou  lackest."  Their  works 
speak  for  themselves,  sometimes  assaulting  the  central  truth  of 
Christianity,  but  for  the  most  part  simply  ignoring  it  or  passing 
it  by. 

In  England  the  rationalistic,  Socinian  left  wing  has  reached 
out  much  further  and  tried  to  cover  a  much  wider  area  than 
with  us,  culminating  in  agnosticism,  in  which  humanity  or  man 
is  the  proper  object  of  worship,  and  such  stately  writers  as 
Huxley  and  Spencer  are  the  high  priests.  It  seems  that  errors 
as  old  as  the  centuries  gone  by  are  bound  to  assert  and  re-assert 
themselves  under  new  forms,  clad  in  new  garments,  although 
they  are  as  old  as  the  hills.  The  public  will  thank  them  for 
the  fine  literature  they  are  trying  to  produce.  They  are  in 
fact,  simply  the  classes ;  but  in  our  age  the  masses  rule,  and  the 
common  people,  the  common  mind,  may  be  depended  on  to  hold 
fast  the  profession  of  their  faith  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God — 
to  sift  out  the  germs  of  truth  in  all  books  and  to  cast  away  the 
dirt. 

As  already  said,  these  reflections  have  been  awakened  in  our 
mind  whilst  engaged  in  editing  Professor  Nevin's  lectures.  We 
leave  to  others  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  this  new  work.  We 
here  merely  cull  a  few  extracts  from  the  highly  favorable  no- 
tices of  the  work,  as  given  by  some  of  our  neighbors  of  the 
public  press: 

There  he  sits,  our  dear  Professor  Nevin,  among  his  students, 
the  one  most  beloved  of  all  the  Professors  that  ever  served  in 
the  institutions  at  Mercersburg  or  Lancaster.  Just  as  he  sits  in 
his  picture  in  this  book,  so  I  often  saw  him  in  his  class-room  : 
hia  hair,  his  beard,  his  dress,  quite  natural  and  always  neat. 
He  sits  at  his  desk,  turned  to  one  side,  with  an  open  book  be- 
fore him,  supporting  his  right  arm  upon  the  back  of  the  chair, 
resting  his  head  upon  his  closed  hand.     Thus  he  appears  in  his 
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picture  in  the  front  part  of  this  book,  with  his  peaceful  frame  of 
mind,  absorbed  in  his  beautiful  thoughts.  His  name  is  written 
underneath,  in  the  same  round,  careful  hand-writing  as  it  ap- 
pears in  my  album  and  diploma.  So  he  lives  in  my  collie 
recollections,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  greet  me  with  his  smiling 
countenance.  His  picture  and  this  entire  book  bear  the  impress 
of  his  refined  culture,  of  his  man-loving  and  meek  spirit.  Our 
columns  will  not  allow  us  to  make  quotations  from  this  work. 
Those  who  can  read  intelligently  and  wish  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  best  specimens  of  English  literature  should  purchase 
this  book — and  study  it  also  for  themselves.  The  gifted  man 
here  spreads  out  before  us  a  rich  table.  To  this  nourishing  and 
tastefully  prepared  feast  he  invites  all  as  welcome  guests.  How 
his  old  friends  will  enjoy  themselves  at  this  table  !  To  me  it  is  a 
precious  treasure.  I  will  take  it  along  with  me  on  my  summer's 
rest.  In  the  refreshing  breezes  of  ocean's  shore,  out  on  the 
high  hills,  in  the  cool  shade,  and  amidst  the  silent  whisperings 
beneath  the  pine  trees,  I  will  enjoy  myself  by  perusing  this 
book  in  sweet  communion  with  my  honored  teacher  in  my  child- 
hood days. — Dr,  Bausman  in  the  Hausfreund, 


The  appearance  of  Professor  Nevin's  "  Lectures  on  the  His- 
tory of  English  Literature''  is  an  important  event  in  the  literary 
history  of  the  Reformed  Church.  He  was  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  literature,  and  had  him- 
self produced  poems  and  essays  which  were  justly  regarded  as 
possessing  a  high  order  of  excellence.  That  the  work  of  pre- 
paring the  volume  for  the  press  became  to  its  editor,  Dr.  Theo- 
dore Appel,  a  "labor  of  love,"  need  hardly  be  mentioned,  and 
the  result  of  his  self-denying  toil  is  a  volume  of  which  the 
friends  of  Professor  Nevin  can  be  proud.  The  lectures  are  no 
mere  compilation.  The  materials  have  indeed  been  gathered 
from  many  sources ;  but  they  have  been  moulded  into  a  harmo- 
nious whole.  The  book  is  like  a  house  whose  stones  have  been 
chosen  in  distant  lands ;  but  the  structure  is  due  to  the  genius 
of  the  architect.     Professor  Nevin  could  never  have  produced 
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a  merely  empirical  work.  He  sought  for  principles  and  causes, 
and  we  have,  therefore,  a  full  account  of  the  elements  from 
which  English  literature  was  derived.  He  begins  with  the 
Church,  which  he  aptly  designates  as  "  the  bridge  across  the 
Dark  Ages,  between  ancient  and  modern  literature.''  Thence 
he  proceeds  to  the  Feudal  System  and  the  Renaissance.  In  this 
way  room  is  made  for  the  fundamental  elements  from  which 
early  English  literature  is  derived.  That  the  Professor  was  a 
master  of  English  style  is  generally  acknowledged.  He  was  no 
copyist :  he  had  studied  his  favorite  authors,  such  as  Addison, 
Goldsmith  and  Irving,  until  his  composition  was  as  pure  and  clean 
as  theirs.  In  much  of  his  writings  there  is  also  a  certain  play- 
ful humor  which  suggests  Charles  Lamb.  The  production  of 
such  a  volume  is  a  credit  to  the  Reformed  Church  and  her  in- 
stitutions, and  we  therefore  hope  that  the  work  will  receive  the 
general  appreciation  which  it  so  manifestly  deserves. — Reformed 
Church  Messenger, 


Professor  Nevin  was  a  man  of  very  wide  learning  and  of 
catholic  sympathy.  He  prepared  his  own  lectures  upon  an 
unusually  comprehensive  scale,  which  makes  them  a  consecutive 
summary  of  the  development  of  English  literature  in  its  rela- 
tion with  political  and  religious  history.  Dr.  Nevin's  religious 
attitude  properly  colors  his  critical  judgment,  and  that  attitude 
is  one  of  extraordinary  breadth  of  view  and  spiritual  apprecia- 
tion, alike  of  the  freedom  of  modern  thought  and  of  the  devo- 
tion of  the  ages  of  faith.  Without  pretending  to  original 
discovery,  he  presents  his  subject  with  a  clearness  of  vision  and 
attractiveness  of  manner  that  make  this  volume  one  of  very 
uncommon  value. 

Indeed,  for  the  ground  it  covers  within  a  reasonable  space,  it 
holds  a  position  quite  distinctive.  While  no  man  would  attempt 
to  write  the  history  of  a  literature  without  reference  to  the  con- 
ditions of  civilization  expressed  in  it,  very  many  writers  treat 
these  conditions  merely  as  incidentals  or  illustrations,  rather 
than  essentials.     Dr.  Nevin's  is  the  true  philosophical  concep- 
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tion.  In  tracing  the  general  course  of  intellectual  activity  to  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  to  the  political  development 
of  England  and  the  currents  of  religious  thought,  he  points  out 
the  underlying  influences  that  find  expression  in  literature.  Ilis 
view  of  the  New  Learning  and  the  Renaissance  is  singularly  ap- 
preciative, and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  judicious  view 
of  English  history  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  leading  up 
to  the  Elizabethan  era  and  its  splendid  literary  efflorescence. — 
The  Philadelphia  Times. 

At  the  commencement  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  in 
1892,  the  alumni  association  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Hon.  W.  U.  Hensel,  ex-attorney-general  of  the  commonwealth, 
Walter  M.  Franklin,  Esq., and  Dr.Theodore  Appel,to  prepare  the 
lectures  of  William  Marvel  Nevin,  LL.D.,  for  publication.  The 
result  of  this  committee's  work  appears  in  a  neat  volume,  enti- 
tled ^'  The  History  of  English  Literature,''  containing  the  lec- 
tures delivered  by  the  professor  whilst  occupying  the  chair  of 
English  Literature  in  the  college.  The  volume,  edited  by  Dr. 
Theodore  Appel,  is  issued  by  the  committee  named  in  behalf  of 
the  alumni  association,  as  a  memorial  in  behalf  of  Professor 
Nevin.  The  lectures  are  the  result  of  profound  and  scholarly 
study  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  letters  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  races.  An  introductory  lecture  outlines  the  scope  of  the 
work.  Then  follows  a  sketch  of  mediseval  literature,  showing 
how  English  literature  grew  therefrom.  Part  two  deals  with 
Anglo-Saxon  literature,  and  brings  the  history  down  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century.  Part  three  takes  up  English 
literature  proper.  The  first  section  of  this  division  goes  back  to 
the  Norman  Conquest ;  b'ut,  whilst  the  time  overlaps  that  cov- 
ered by  the  preceding  part,  there  is  no  duplication.  Instead, 
the  reader  feels  that  he  is  following  an  author  whose  studious 
carefulness  has  presented  his  readers  with  a  thorough  and  accu- 
rate history.  Part  four  discusses  Celtic  and  Scottish  literature. 
In  part  five,  under  the  title  '^Some  Modern  Authors/'  the  mak- 
ers of  the  literature  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
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and  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  taken  up.  In  addition 
to  the  English  writers  of  this  period,  the  editor,  perhaps, 
has  devoted  several  sections  of  the  work  to  American  au- 
thors, including  Bryant,  Emerson,  Whittier,  Longfellow. 
Part  six  contains  selections  of  Professor  Nevin's  writings, 
with  a  sketch  of  his  life.  The  Professor  devoted  his  life  to 
the  study  of  literature,  and  his  lectures  are  not  only  entertain- 
ing, but  are  accurate,  embellished  with  scholarly  thought.  The 
book  issued  by  Franklin  and  Marshall's  alumni  will  not  only  be 
a  worthy  memorial  to  the  life  of  an  able  teacher,  but  will  be 
found  a  valuable  addition  to  any  library,  public  or  private. — 
The  Pittsburg  Leader. 


The  publication  of  the  late  Professor  William  M.  Nevin's 
Lectures  on  English  Literature,  serves  within  the  past  few  weeks 
to  recall  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  courteous  of  gentlemen, 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  instructors,  and  a  man  whose 
literary  tastes  were  as  sound  and  healthful  as  they  were  appre- 
ciative and  catholic.  For  years  he  came  and  went  among  us, 
silent,  thoughtful,  and  unobtrusive,  yet  possessing  a  nature 
keenly  alive  to  all  that  was  passing  about  him,  living  another  life 
among  his  books,  from  which  he  drew  his  highest  enjoyment. 
The  very  modesty  of  the  man  kept  his  highest  merits  from 
public  sight  and  knowledge.  But  in  these  Lectures  on  English 
Literature  much  of  the  genius  of  the  man  is  revealed  to  us. 
How  well  read,  how  appreciative  his  mind,  and  how  deeply  the 
best  literature  influenced  him,  is  fully  seen  in  these  literary  re- 
mains. It  was  undoubtedly  a  labor  of  love  on  the  part  of  his 
former  associate  in  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Dr.  Theo- 
dore Appel,  to  gather  these  lectures  and  other  literary  memor- 
abilia of  Professor  Nevin  and  give  them  to  his  old-time  friends 
and  admirers,  as  well  as  to  the  public  at  large.  The  work  is 
excellently  well  done,  and  deserves  the  best  thanks  of  all  who 
were  either  friends  or  pupils  of  that  most  gentle  of  scholars 
and  of  Christian  gentleman.  The  book  is  well  adapted  for 
general  reading,  and  should  have  a  wide  circulation.    Free  from 
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pedantry  and  pretension,  it  is  a  book  to  charm  as  much  by  its 
graces  of  style  as  its  genuine  appreciation  of  all  that  is  best 
and  noblest  in  our  mother-tongue. —  The  Lancaster  New  Era, 


It  is  certainly  a  strong  testimonial  to  the  worth  of  a  man's 
life-work  that  those  who  have  known  him  in  the  field  of  his 
labors  should  unite  after  his  death  in  the  publication  of  a  vol- 
ume of  his  lecturer — literally  samples  of  his  skill  and  learning 
— and  should  dedicate  that  volume  to  the  memory  of  '^an 
honored  teacher,  a  cultivated  scholar,  a  polished  gentleman,  an 
humble  Christian,  and  a  man  without  guile.''  Such  is  the  affec- 
tionate dedication  by  many  admiring  pupils  and  friends  upon 
the  memorial  volume  of  '*  Lectures  in  the  History  of  English 
Literature  by  Professor  William  Marvel  Nevin,  LL.D.,  edited 
by  Rev.  Theodore  Appel,  D.D."  There  could  be  no  better 
memorial  of  such  a  man  than  the  publication  of  such  a  volume, 
for  it  exemplifies  at  once  the  general  breadth  and  excellence  of 
his  scholarship,  and  the  rare  abilities  with  which  he  modestly 
applied  his  original  ideas  of  literature.  Most  men,  if  they  had 
been  capable  of  evolving  any  similar  scheme  of  lectures,  would 
have  hastened  to  publish  them  as  a  strong  bid  for  name  and  fame, 
but  Professor  Nevin  was  content  to  deliver  them  to  his  classes 
in  the  conscious  line  of  his  duty ;  and  now  that  he  has  gone, 
those  that  were  benefited  by  his  teachings  fairly  pay  this  tri- 
bute to  his  memory.  In  the  Introductory  Lecture  the  diversity 
in  the  Arts  and  Literature  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Nations 
of  Europe  is  presented  with  graphic  force  and  clearness,  and 
we  sec  these  two  elements  meeting  in  the  literature  of  England, 
and  finally  combining  with  rare  harmony  in  Milton,  then  pass- 
ing under  the  romantic  influence  of  .France  and  Italy,  and  on 
through  the  Classic  Period  to  Scott,  Tennyson  and  modern 
times.  No  one  with  a  grain  of  literary  taste,  or  a  sense  of  the 
force  and  beauty  of  true  literary  art,  can  read  this  lecture  with 
out  wishing  to  read  more;  and  it  is  a  wish  that  should  be  grati- 
fied, for  the  volume  is  a  splendid  study  of  a  noble  topic,  written 
in  a  style  at  once  dignified  and  graceful;  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
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thai,  if  it  had  been  published  and  widely  circulated  during  the 
life-time  of  the  author,  it  would  have  carved  for  him  a  wide  and 
well  deserved  fame  as  a  master  in  that  art. —  The  Lancader 
Intelligencer, 


English  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  passed  through 
its  present  era  of  growth  with  Tennyson ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
present  century;  it  will  most  likely  enter  upon  a  new  course  of 
development,  for  which  there  is  abundant  room.  It  must  throw 
off  its  rationalistic  elements,  and  become,  not  only  profoundly 
but  truly  Christian.  Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton 
represented  truthfully  the  religious  spirit  of  the  respective  ages 
in  which  they  lived ;  and  so  the  literature  of  the  twentieth 
century  should,  and  as  we  hope  and  believe  it  will,  express 
more  truthfully  the  real  religious  spirit  of  Christendom,  which 
at  bottom  is  Christian,  not  deistic,  theistic,  or  agnostic,  but 
simply  Christian,  that  is,  the  old  faith  in  the  Son  of  God  and 
in  the  Son  of  Man,  which  is  Ghristocentric. 


VII. 


DEATH  AND  THE  RESURRECTION. 

BY  REV.  JOHN  M.  TITZEL,  D.  D. 

Our  heading  is  the  title  of  a  book  written  by  Rev.  Calvin  S. 
Gerhard,  D.  D.,  and  recently  published  by  Charles  G.  Fisher, 
907  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.  A  brief  notice  of  this  book 
appeared  in  the  July  number  of  this  Rbview  for  the  current 
year.  The  importance  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  and 
the  somewhat  peculiar  views  advanced  with  regard  to  them,  how- 
ever, demand  that  the  work  should  be  more  extensively  and 
thoroughly  reviewed  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  To  present 
such  review  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper. 

Dr.  Gerhard,  the  author  of  this  book'  as  most  of  our  readers 
are  aware,  is  an  earnest,  faithful  and  successful  minister  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  and  heartily  accepts  ail  the  articles  of  '^  our 
Catholic,  undoubted  Christian  faith."  Accordingly  the  object 
of  his  book  is  not  to  combat,  or  to  find  fault  with  any  of  these 
articles,  but  simply  so  to  explain  them  as  to  bring  them  into 
harmony  with  what  he  believes  to  be  established  facts  of  the 
advanced  science  of  our  times.  In  our  criticism  of  his  views  as 
expressed  in  the  volume  before  us,  we  would  not,  therefore,  be 
understood  as  in  any  way  impugning  his  Christian  character  or 
faith,  but  merely  as  pointing  out  errors  into  which,  we  believe, 
he  has  inadvertently  fallen. 

The  book  itself  gives  evidence  of  extensive  reading  and  of 
earnest  and  profound  thought  on  the  part  of  its  author.  It  is, 
however,  a  maiden  effort,  and  as  such  is  possessed  of  many  of 
the  defects  that  usually  characterize  such  efforts.  Though 
written  in  clear  and  forcible  English,  it  is  yet  by  no  means  free 
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from  ungrammatical  and  badlj  constructed  sentences.  Thus, 
for  example,  we  have  on  page  19,  "These  great  truths,  under 
the  influence  of  which,  some  to  a  greater  degree  than  others, 
the  sacred  writers  lived  and  wrote; "  on  page  21,  "the  antidote 
at  once  both  for  atheism  and  materialism,  as  well  as  for  agnos- 
ticism and  pantheism";  on  page  33,  ''did  he  sin  individually, 
but  brought  upon  mankind  the  taint  of  his  corrupt  nature"; 
on  parre  93,  "  the  early  Hebrews  believed  that,  although  their 
friends  were  dead  and  buried,  they  had  not  perished  "  ;  on  page 
156,  ''Why  were  the  eleven  terrified  and  affrighted,  and  sup- 
posed that  they  saw  a  ghost?"  And  again  on  the  page  last 
named,  ^'  Its  identity  was  preserved,  not  through  the  glorifica- 
tion of  His  corpse,  but  through  the  activity  of  His  bodily  life, 
now  asserting  itself  through  a  corporeity  no  longer  subject  to 
the  laws  of  natural  life,  but  being  lifted  above  all  dependence 
upon  the  outward  world,  was  filled,  guided  and  borne  by  the 
spirit.*'  Such  faulty  sentences  occur  all  through  the  book  and 
greatly  detract  from  its  literary  merits. 

The  book  is  also  defective,  as  regards  its  method  of  treating 
the  subjects  under  consideration.  The  true  nature  of  death  and 
of  the  resurrection  can  be  learned  only  through  divine  reve- 
lation. Both  lie  beyond  the  province  of  science.  In  treating 
of  them,  therefore,  the  Scriptures  should  always  have  a  first 
place.  Dr.  Gerhard,  however,  first  considers  them  from  a 
scientific  and  philosophical  point  of  view,  and  then  seeks  to 
make  the  Scriptures  harmonize  with  the  conclusions  at  which  he 
has  thus  arrived.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  this 
course  of  procedure  will  almost  inevitably  result  in  error.  Then 
the  order  in  which  the  subjects  are  considered  is  not  as  pro- 
gressive and  complete  as  it  should  be.  First  we  have  a  some- 
what lengthy  introductory  section  which  contains  considerable 
extraneous  matter.  This  is  followed  by  eleven  chapters,  which, 
in  the  following  order,  treat  respectively  of  Physical  and 
Spiritual  Death,  the  Future  Life,  Ancient  Beliefs,  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  Future  Life,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  the  Resur- 
rection of  Christ,  the  Forty  Days,  the  Resurrection  from  the 
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Dead^  the  Great  Consummation,  a  Study  of  First  Corinthians 
xv.y  and  a  Study  of  Misapplied  Texts.  In  reflecting  on  these 
topics  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  a  certain  want  of  strict 
logical  sequence  can  scarcely  fail  to  make  itself  felt.  Indeed 
one  can  hardly  help  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  different 
chapters  were  originally  distinct  essays,  and  that  the  book  is 
rather  a  collection  of  such  essays,  than  an  originally  conceived 
and  well-arranged  whole.  The  many  repetitions  which  occur 
in  the  different  chapters  also  favor  this  view  of  its  origin. 

Throughout  the  volume,  moreover,  there  is  a  notable  loose- 
ness of  reasoning,  and  an  unguardedness  of  expression.  Often 
when  the  premises  of  an  argument  are  admitted  to  be  only 
probably  correct,  the  conclusion  deduced  is  presented  as  some- 
thing indisputably  proved.  The  careful  reader  of  the  work 
will  consequently  find  not  a  few  statements  which,  though  very 
positively  made,  are,  nevertheless,  of  a  very  questionable  char- 
acter, and  sometimes  even  directly  contradictory.  To  some  of 
these  statements  we  invite  special  attention.  On  page  21  of 
his  book,  Dr.  Gerhard  says:  '*  God  has  so  constituted  man 
that  such  things  *'  (as  the  natural  processes  and  forces  through 
which  the  Creator  has  brought  the  world  into  the  form  in  which 
we  know  it,  and  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature)  '^  must  always  be  learned,  not  from  the  book  of  revela- 
tion, but  from  the  book  of  nature."  Now  we  admit  that  God 
has  not  seen  proper  to  reveal  to  men  what  they  can  learn  with- 
out revelation ;  but  we  do  not  admit  that  there  is  any  proof,  or  any 
reason  to  believe,  that  man  is  so  constituted  that  God  could  not 
make  such  revelation  if  He  saw  proper  so  to  do ;  furthermore, 
we  do  believe  that  the  sacred  writers  have  in  many  cases  more 
correctly  interpreted  the  phenomena  of  nature  thtough  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  than  any  scientists  have  done  by  deduc- 
tions from  their  experiments.  On  page  113  we  are  told  that 
Christ  **  put  Himself  en  rapport  with  His  |age  and  people.'* 
To  be  en  rapport,  according  to  one  of  our  latest  authorities,  is 
to  be  '^  in  a  connection  of  mutual  understanding  or  sympathj/' 
Yl  as  this  the  connection  in  which  Jesus  stood  with  His  ago 
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people  ?  If  so,  how  came  they  to  revile  Him,  and  to  condemn 
and  crucify  Him,  and  to  persecute,  as  they  did.  His  disciples? 
On  page  117  we  are  further  told  of  Christ,  that  "He  Himself 
stood  within  the  bosom  of  the  theological  thinking  of  His  age." 
Is  this  true  ?  Not,  if  what  Dr.  Gerhard  states  in  the  sentence 
immediately  following  be  correct,  namely,  that  ^'some  things 
which  were  taught  by  the  Pharisees  He  accepted,  because  He 
recognized  them  as  true,  while  others  He  rejected,  because  He 
saw  they  were  false."  In  reality  Jesus  was  not  en  rapport  with 
His  age  and  people,  but  only  with  the  few  who  were  prepared 
to  receive  Him  as  the  Messiah ;  and  He  stood  not  within  the 
bosom  of  the  theological  thinking  of  His  age,  but  in  the  bosom 
of  divine  truth.  On  page  21  the  following  statement  is  made: 
"  Man  cannot  by  searching,  find  out  God,  or  the  relation  which 
He  sustains  to  the  universe.  Natural  laws  and  phenomena  re- 
veal Him  not."  On  page  22  we  are  told :  *'  Creation  and 
Providence  reveal  His  presence  in  upholding  the  world  and  in 
constantly  unfolding  His  thoughts  by  evolving  higher  forms 
of  existence  and  of  life  through  the  operation  of  natural  laws 
which  are  the  continuous  expression  of  His  will."  These  two 
statements,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  directly  contradict 
each  other.  Perhaps  it  will  be  replied,  there  is  Scripture  for 
both  statements.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  la  Job  it  is  not  said 
that  by  searching  we  cannot  find  out  God,  but  only  that  we 
cannot  find  Him  out  unto  perfection.  Dr.  Watson,  in  his  ex- 
position of  the  Book  of  Job,  gives  the  following  rendering  of  the 
words  of  Zophar. 

'*  Canst  thou  find  the  deplhs  of  Eloah  ? 
Canst  thoQ  reach  to  the  end  of  Shaddai  ?  " 

Again  on  page  94  we  read,  "  There  never  is  any  reference  to 
burial  or  the  body  when  the  word  Sheol  is  used."  In  the  pages 
immediately  following,  in  which  the  translation  of  Sheol  in 
King  James'  version,  and  also  in  the  revised  version,  is  severely 
criticised,  Gen.  42 :  48  is  rendered,  ''  If  mischief  befall  him  by 
the  way  in  which  ye  go,  then  shall  ye  bring  down  my  gray  hairs 
with  sorrow  to  Sheol ;"  and  1  Kings  2:6,^*  Let  not  his  hoar 
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head  go  down  to  Sheol  in  peace."  In  comparing  what  is  said 
on  page  94  with  the  passages  just  given,  one  feels  prompted  to 
ask.  Do  not  gray  hairs  and  hoarhead  belong  to  the  body?  And 
if  they  do,  how  can  it  truly  be  said  that  Ifhere  is  never  any 
reference  to  the  body  when  Sheol  is  used?  Undoubtedly, 
this  assertion  is  an  unguarded  one,  and  it  greatly  weakens  the 
author's  criticism  of  our  authorized  and  revised  versions  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  Many  similar  inconsistencies  might  yet  be 
pointed  out;  but  those  to  which  attention  has  been  called  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  our  criticism  is  by  no  means  unwarranted. 

As  for  the  views  set  forth  in  the  volume,  with  regard  to  the 
true  nature  of  death  and  the  resurrection,  we  consider  them  as 
altogether  unsatisfactory.  Interest,  however,  attaches  to  them 
because  they  differ  from  those  generally  accepted  by  the  Church. 
But  the  author  has  utterly  failed,  in  our  opinion,  to  prove  their 
correctness,  or  to  show  that  they  are  more  in  accord  with  the 
established  facts  of  science  than  the  views  commonly  enter- 
tained by  Christians.  In  our  judgment,  indeed,  they  create 
more  difficulties  than  they  remove.  Moreover,  if  generally 
accepted  and  believed,  they  would,  we  are  disposed  to  think, 
injure  the  cause  of  true  vital  piety  by  lowering  men's  concep- 
tions of  the  terrible  consequences  of  sin,  and  the  unspeakable 
greatness  of  redemption. 

Physical  death.  Dr.  Gerhard  maintains,  is  not  a  consequence 
of  sin.  Only  spiritual  death  is  the  direct  result  of  man's 
transgression.  The  latter,  indeed,  affects  the  former,  produces 
the  fear  and  mental  distress  which  generally  are  associated  with 
it,  and  often  hastens  it ;  but  it  is  not  the  originating  cause 
thereof.  If  man  had  not  sinned  he  would  have  been,  neverthe- 
less, subject  to  physical  death. 

This  view  is  not  original  with  our  author.  It  was  held  by 
Pelagius  in  the  early  Church,  and  by  the  Socinians  in  later 
tiroes.  It  is  also  held  by  rationalists,  and  others  who  claim  to 
be  advanced  thinkers,  in  our  own  times.  By  the  great  body  of 
the  Church  it  has  been,  however,  in  all  times  rejected  as  un- 
scriptural  and,  therefore,  erroneous. 
34 
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In  favor  of  the  view  it  is  claimed  that  death  was  in  the  world 
before  man,  that  the  very  constitution  of  man's  nature  makes 
it  a  necessity,  and  that  all  men,  the  regenerate  as  well  as  the 
an  regenerate,  are  subject  to  its  power.  It  is  also  claimed  that 
the  Scriptures  favor  this  view,  and  we  are  referred  in  proof  of 
this  to  Gen.  3:  19;  John  12:  24;  and  1  Corinthians, 
15:  47-50. 

But  the  fact  that  physical  death  was  in  the  world  before  man 
is  absolutely  no  proof  that  man  was  originally  created  necessarily 
subject  to  physical  death.  For  man  differs  from  all  that  pre- 
ceded him  on  the  earth,  in  that  he  is  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a 
physical  being;  and  this  in  itself  warrants  the  supposition  that 
his  end  was  designed  to  be  different  from  that  of  the  merely 
animal  creation.  The  possession  of  a  physical  body  by  man  is 
also  no  proof  of  its  necessary  dissolution,  for  there  is  ample 
scientific  evidence  that  the  spiritual  in  man  can  modify  and 
change  the  physical  without  disintegrating  it.  Neither  does 
the  fact  that  the  regenerate  die  afford  any  proof  that  man 
would  have  been  subject  to  death  if  he  had  not  sinned ;  for  the 
regenerate  are  not  yet  wholly  delivered  from  sin,  and,  indeed, 
will  not  be  before  the  restitution  of  all  things.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  conclusive  scientific  evidence  that  man  would  have  died 
if  he  had  not  sinned.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  science  bears 
any  testimony  whatever  in  the  case,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  com- 
monly-accepted view  that  man  would  not  be  subject  to  death  if 
there  were  no  sin.  ^*  Perfect  correspondence,"  says  Herbert 
Spencer,  '*  would  be  perfect  life.  Were  there  no  changes  in  the 
environment  but  such  as  the  organism  had  adapted  changes  to 
meet,  and  were  it  never  to  fail  in  the  efficiency  with  which  it 
met  them,  there  would  be  eternal  existence."  Now,  man  with- 
out sin  would  be  in  perfect  correspondence  with  his  environ- 
ment, and,  therefore,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  free  from 
death. 

As  for  the  Scripture  passages  referred  to,  these  also  give  no 
real  support  whatever  to  the  doctrine  under  consideration. 
When  it  is  remembered   that  the  words  in  Gen.  3 :  19, ''For 
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dast  thou  art,  and  unto  dast  shalt  thou  return/'  form  part  of 
the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  Lord  on  Adam  after  bis  trans- 
gression, it  is  evident  that  they  must  mean  :  Because  thou  hast 
disobeyed  and  eaien  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  thou  shall  return  unto  dust  out  of  which  thou  wast 
formed;  and  not,  Because  thou  waM  taken  out  of  the  ground, 
thou  shalt  return  unto  it  again.  So,  also,  John  12:  24,  and 
1  Corinthians,  16  :  47-50,  can  be  interpreted  only  as  implying 
that  man  was  made  to  die,  and  that,  therefore,  under  no  circum- 
stances, could  he  be  fitted  for  a  heavenly  life  without  the  disso- 
lution of  his  present  body,  by  reading  into  them  what  was  not 
in  the  mind  of  Jesus  or  of  St.  Paul  when  they  were  spoken  and 
written. 

That  the  Scriptures  do  not  teach  what  Dr.  Gerhard  claims 
they  teach,  we  feel  perfectly  assured.  No  one,  we  think,  who 
will  read  them  without  a  preconceived  theory  which  he  desires 
to  establish,  can  fail  to  be  convinced  that,  according  to  the  in- 
spired writers  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  it  was 
not  designed  that  man  should  be  inevitably  subject  to  physical 
death,  but  that  this  has  come  to  be  his  universal  doom  because 
of  sin.  This,  as  already  indicated,  has  been  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  from  the  very  beginning.  And  it  has  been  so  not  with- 
out great  reason.  The  best  Biblical  scholars  of  our  own  times,  as 
well  as  of  the  past,  hold  that  this  is  the  teaching  of  Scripture. 
Dr.  Franz  Delitzsch,  the  noted  Hebrew  scholar,  in  his  New 
Commentary  on  Genesis,  published  only  a  few  years  before  his 
death,  says,  ^'  Man  by  sin  withdrew  himself  from  communion 
with  God,  and  his  nature  from  the  sway  of  the  spirit,  and  is 
now  a  natural  structure  exposed  to  the  coming  and  departing 
of  natural  life  around  him,  and  finally  to  dissolution.  His  path 
which  was  to  tend  upwards,  is  now  to  lead  downwards  into  the 
darkness  of  the  grave  and  Hades''  (Eng.  Trans.,  Vol.  I., 
p.  169).  M.  Piepenbring,  in  his  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament, 
bears  the  following  testimony  as  to  its  teaching  on  the  subject : 
'^  The  translation  of  Enoch  and  Elijah  seems  to  indicate  that 
man  was  not  necessarily  subject  to  death,  that  death  was  not 
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inseparable  from  human  nature.  The  same  thought  occurs  in 
the  prophetic  declaration  that  fortells  the  abolition  of  death 
under  the  reign  of  the  Messiah.  We  see,  finally,  that  dead 
bodies,  and  all  that  came  into  contact  with  them,  were  regarded 
as  unclean  and  defiled,  as  things  for  which  God  feels  repulsion, 
and  which  He  cannot  hare  desired.  It  also  follows  from  a  mul- 
titude of  other  passages  too  numerous  to  be  cited  here  that 
death,  while  appearing  natural,  is  jet,  according  to  the  Old 
Testament  as  a  whole,  the  result  and  the  principal  penalty  of 
sin"  (Eng.  Trans.,  p.  2t>4).  Similar  testimony  is  also  borne  by 
Dr.  Hermann  Schultz  in  his  Old  Testament  Theology.  His 
words  are  :  '^  Man  was  taken  out  of  the  dust.  Viewed  from 
this  standpoint,  it  would  be  only  natural  that  he  should  return 
to  the  dust.  But  in  Eden  the  tree  of  life  was  growing,  hence  it 
was  possible  that  man  in  paradise,  that  is,  humanity  without 
actual  sin,  might  eat  also  of  this  tree,  and  thus  live  like  the 
Elohim  foiever.  That  man  succumbs  to  death  is,  therefore, 
not  merely  a  natural  law,  but  also  a  divine  judgment"  (Eng. 
Trans.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  316).  Dr.  Bernhard  Weiss,  in  his  Biblical 
Theology  of  the  New  Testament^  makes  this  statement ;  "  As  in 
the  original  apostolic  preaching,  so  also  in  Paul,  physical  death 
expressly  appears,  according  to  the  Old  Testament  view,  as  the 
punishment  appointed  for  sin  in  consequence  of  the  judicial 
ordinance  of  God  "  (Eng.  Trans.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  330).  Dr.  Her- 
mann Cremer,  in  his  Biblico-theological  Lexicon  of  New  Testa- 
ment Greek,  in  treating  of  dauazoi:,  death,  defines  it  primarily 
as  *'  The  natural  (especially  forcibly  caused)  end  of  life^^*  and 
then  says:  *^In  order  to  the  clear  perception  and  understand- 
ing of  the  Scriptural,  and  especially  of  the  New  Testament,  use 
of  this  word,  we  must  hold  fast  and  abide  by  the  fact  that  death 
cw  the  punishment  pronounced  by  God  upon  sin,  has  a  punitive 
significance.^^  He  further  adds :  *'  HauaT07  does  not  occur  in 
Biblical  Greek,  with  the  commonly  recognized  meaning,  '  a 
state  of  moral  and  spiritual  insensibility  or  deadness.*  *' 

Many  other  eminent  authorities   might  be  quoted  to  show 
that  the   Scripture  view  of  death,  in   the  opinion  of  the  best 
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Biblical  scholars  of  our  times,  is  differeut  from  that  presented 
in  the  book  before  us.  Dr.  Gerhard  himself  refers  to  Marten- 
sen  and  Meyer  and  Godet  as  holding  the  view  that  man  would 
not  have  died  if  he  had  not  sinned.  To  those  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  Meyer's  *^  Conr.mentary  *'  it  cannot  be  but  sur- 
prising that  Meyer  is  charged  with  being  unduly  influenced  by 
the  traditional  view.  It  must  also  be  surprising,  if  not  amus- 
ing, to  find  Dr.  Gerhard  trying  to  persuade  himself  and  his 
readers  that  the  views  of  these  theologians  logically  imply  the 
same  as  his  own,  by  maintaining  that  transformation  and  death 
tfre  essentially  the  same.  The  height  of  absurdity  is,  indeed, 
reached  when  it  is  said:  '^  The  worm  must  pass  away,  must  die, 
in  order  that  the  butterfly  may  be  formed  and  live.  In  this 
case  both  have  natural  bodies,  but  here  already  the  construction 
or  formation  of  the  butterfly  involves  the  destruction  and  dis- 
solution of  the  worm."  Every  one  acquainted  with  natural  his- 
tory knows  that  the  butterfly  is  only  a  fully  developed  and 
transformed  caterpillar.  The  worm  does  not  die  that  the  but- 
terfly may  be  formed  and  live.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  worm 
be  injured  so  that  it  dies  and  its  dissolution  takes  place,  there 
will  be  no  butterfly.  By  such  reasoning  as  we  have  in  the 
passage  just  given,  anything  may  be  proved,  as  all  distinctions 
are  ignored  in  thus  using  words  and  confounding  their  meaning. 
In  full  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  death  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  presented  in  the  volume  which  we  are  re- 
viewing. As  death  belongs  to  God's  original  plan  of  the  world, 
so  also  does  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  All  men,  accordingly, 
are  not  raised  because  Christ  was  raised,  but  He  was  raised 
because  all  men  are  raised.  His  resurrection  only  differs  from 
that  of  other  men  in  that  in  Him  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
is  for  the  first  time  fully  consummated,  and  thus  the  sting  of 
death  is  taken  away  and  the  grave  robbed  of  its  terrors.  Death, 
it  is  maintained,  is  really  only  the  close  of  the  present  life,  and 
the  resurrection  the  beginning  of  another  and  a  higher  life. 
In  death  man  lays  aside  the  earthly  body,  and  in  the  resurrec- 
tion  assumes  a  spiritual   body.      The  resurrection,  moreover, 
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takes  place  immediately  on  death.  The  spiritural  body^  how- 
ever, will  attain  its  complete  consummation  only  at  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things.  This  latter  fact  accounts  for  its  being 
associated  in  the  Scriptures  with  the  last  day. 

In  support  of  this  view  Dr.  Gerhard  maintains  that  it  is 
taught  in  the  Scriptures,  especially  in  what  Christ  said  in  his 
conversation  with  the  Sadducees,  Luke  20 :  37,  38,  and  in  what 
St.  Paul  has  written  in  1  Corinthians  15: 12-19,  36-50,  and 
in  2  Corinthians,  5 :  1-4.  He^  also  claims  that  it  is  favored 
by  the  psychological  doctrine,  which  he  accepts  as  proved, 
that  '^  mind  and  body,  consciousness  and  brain,  are  evolved  as 
different  forms  of  one  and  the  same  being,"  and  that  ^^  we  have 
no  right  to  take  mind  and  body  for  two  beings  or  substances  in 
reciprocal  interaction."  '^  Since  the  principle  of  individual  hu- 
man life,"  he  says,  "  can  express  itself  only  in  the  double  form 
of  mind  and  body  in  this  world,  the  law  of  analogy  at  once 
leads  us  to  conclude  that  it  will  most  likely  be  able  to  express 
itself  only  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  next  world,  and  that  there- 
fore the  mind  can  survive  only,  provided  that  when  the  body 
perishes  under  one  form,  it  nevertheless  in  some  real  sense  sur- 
vives and  unfolds  under  another  form." 

But  the  evidence  presented  does  not  prove  what  it  is  designed 
to  prove.  No  unbiased  reader  of  the  Scriptures  will  be  likely 
to  find  in  them  the  view  maintained.  The  very  word  resurrec- 
tion itself  is  against  it.  It  is  unnatural  to  understand  it  as 
equivalent  to  transformation.  Then  the  fact  that  the  resurrec- 
tion is  always  referred  to  as  something  future  is  opposed  to 
such  view.  To  say  that  it  is  thus  spoken  of  because  only  at  the 
last  day  it  will  be  fully  consummated,  is  virtually  to  charge  the 
sacred  writers  with  using  words  without  any  proper  discrimina- 
tion as  to  their  meaning.  Furthermore,  the  manner  in  which 
the  intermediate  state  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  cannot  be  re- 
conciled with  it.  Those  who  are  dead  are  said  to  be  asleep, 
and  at  the  last  day  they  are  represented  as  awaking  from  their 
sleep.  But  sleep  and  waking  differ  not  merely  in  degree,  but  in 
kind ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  Scriptures  consider  men  in  this  life 
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as  being  awake^  and  at  death  as  haring  fallen  asleep,  apd  in  the 
resarrection  as  being  again  awakened,  they  clearly  imply  that 
the  final  state  will  be  more  akin  to  the  present  than  to  the  in- 
termediate state.  That  Christ,  in  refuting  the  Saddacees,  shoald 
merely  show  that  the  dead  were  still  tiring  onto  God,  does  not 
prove,  as  is  claimed,  that  the  future  life  and  the  resurrection 
are  identical.  The  Sadduceess  denied  the  resurrection  because 
they  denied  that  the  spirit  existed  consciously  after  death. 
Had  they  believed  in  the -continued  existence  of  the  spirit,  they 
would,  undoubtedly,  like  the  Pharisees,  have  believed  in  the 
resurrection,  as  an  eternally  imperfect  state  of  existence  would 
hav^  seemed  to  them  to  be  unreasonable.  Therefore  in  prov- 
ing to  them  that  after  death  the  higher  spiritual  life  still  con- 
tinued in  conscious  existence,  Jesus  virtually  proved  to  them 
that  there  would  be  a  resurrection,  and  not  that  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  had  already  risen  from  the  dead.  As  regards 
the  passages  referred  to  in  1  Corinthians  xv.,  these  are  only 
seemingly  made  to  favor  the  view  set  forth  by  pressing  the 
analogies  adduced  by  the  apostle  beyond  their  proper  limits. 
There  is  really  nothing  in  these  passages  in  any  way  in  conflict 
with  the  commonly  received  view.  On  the  contrary,  when 
properly  understood  they  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  it  so  far 
as  the  substance  of  this  view  is  concerned.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  2  Corinthians,  5  :  1-4.  This  passage,  if  considered  in 
connection  with|verses  5-8  of  the  same  chapter,  as  it  must  be 
to  be  rightly  understood,  is  certainly  inconsistent  with  the  theory 
that  the  resurrection  always  immediately  follows  death. 

As  for  the  claim  that,  in  man,  body  and  spirit  are  so  related 
tliat  they  cannot  be  separated  without  wholly  destroying  con- 
scious existence,  there  is  really  no  conclusive  evidence  that  such 
is  the  case.  It  is  merely  an  assumption.  In  proof  of  this,  we 
call  attention  to  the  following  words  of  Prof.  John  Fiske : 
**  Cerebral  physiology  says  nothing  about  another  life.  Indeed, 
why  should  it  ?  The  last  place  in  the  world  to  which  I  should 
go  for  information  about  a  state  of  things  in  which  thought  and 
feeling  can  exist  without  a  cerebrum  would  be  cerebral  physiol- 
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ogy.  The  inaterialistic  assumption  that  there  is  no  such  state 
of  things^  and  the  life  of  the  soul  accordingly  ends  with  the  life 
of  the  body,  is  perhaps  the  most  colossal  instance  of  baseless 
assumption  that  is  known  to  the  history  of  philosophy.  No 
evidence  of  it  can  be  alleged  beyond  the  familiar  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  present  life  we  know  soul  only  in  its  association  with 
the  body,  and  therefore  cannot  discover  disembodied  soul  with- 
out dying  ourselves.  This  fact  must  always  prevent  us  from 
obtaining  direct  evidence  for  the  belief  in  the  soul's  survival. 
But  a  negative  presumption  is  not  created  by  the  absence  of 
proof  in  cases  where,  in  the  nature  of  things,  proof  is  inacces- 
sible." ("The  Destiny  of  Man/'  p.  110).  The  assumption,  more- 
over, is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  teachings  of  Scripture.  For 
in  them  we  read:  "And  the  Lord  God  forped  man  of  the  dust 
of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life, 
and  man  became  a  living  soul "  (Gen.  2 :  7).  In  these  words  it 
is  clearly  implied  that  soul  and  body  are  of  distinct  origin,  and 
not  merely  different  sides  of  one  and  the  same  thing.  In  full 
harmony  with  this  is  the  statement  that  "  the  dust  shall  return 
to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  unto  God,  who  gave  it" 
(Eccl.  12  :  7) ;  the  dying  cry  of  Jesus  :  "  Father,  into  thy  hands 
I  commend  my  spirit"  (Luke  23:46);  and  the  words  of  St. 
Stephen  when  being  stoned  to  death  :  ''  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my 
spirit  "  (Acts  7  :  59).  That  the  soul  may  exist  apart  from  the 
body  is  implied  also  in  the  saying  of  Jesus:  "Fear  not  them 
which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul ;  but  rather 
fear  him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell" 
(Matt.  10:28) ;  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul :  "  We  are  confident, 
I  say,  and  willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  to  be 
present  with  the  Lord  "  (2  Cor.  5  : 8),  and  "  I  knew  a  man  in 
Christ  above  fourteen  years  ago  (whether  in  the  body  I  cannot 
tell ;  or  whether  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell ;  God  knoweth) ; 
such  a  one  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven  "  (2  Cor.  12:2);  and 
in  the  words  of  St.  James :  "  For  as  the  body  without  the  spirit 
is  dead,  so  faith  without  works  is  dead  also  "  (James  2  :  26).  In 
accordance  with  this  view,  the  inspired  writer  of  the  Epistle  to 
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the  Hebrews  speaks  of  the  sainted  dead  as  being  '^  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect "  (Heb.  12 :  23),  and  St.  Peter  of  the  dis- 
obedient who  perished  in  the  flood,  as  being,  at  the  time  of 
Christ's  death,  "  spirits  in  prison  "  (1  Pet.  3 :  19).  It  is  true,  Dr. 
Gerhard  maintains  that  in  the  last  two  passages  referred  to  there 
is  '^  nothing  in  reference  to  disembodied  souls/'  and  that  those 
called  '^  spirits''  are  persons  who  have  been  raised  from  the 
dead  and  '^subsist  through  a  spiritual  body.''  But  inasmuch  as 
Jesus,  after  his  resurrection,  said  to  his  disciples,  '^  Behold  my 
bands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I,  myself;  handle  me  and  see ;  for 
a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones  as  ye  see  me  have  "  (Luke  24  : 
39),  it  must  be  evident  to  every  unprejudiced  mind  that  *^  spir- 
its" cannot  mean  persons  who  have  been  raised  from  the  dead 
and  are  possessed  of  bodies,  and  that  so  to  interpret  the  word  is 
a  species  of  jugglery  in  interpretation  which  tends  to  make  cer- 
tainty as  regards  Scripture  teaching  utterly  impossible. 

But  the  theory  of  the  resurrection  maintained  by  Dr.  Ger- 
hard in  his  book  is  not  only  without  real  scientiflc  and  Scripture 
support,  but  it  is  also  beset  by  insuperable  difficulties.  Instead 
of  harmonizing  Scripture  and  science,  it  really  brings  them  at 
many  points  into  conflict.  The  theory  assumes,  as  already 
stated,  that  body  and  soul  cannot  be  separated  without  the  de- 
struction of  conscious,  personal  being.  Hence  it  is  claimed  that 
death  is  not  a  dissolution  of  soul  and  body,  but  only  a  trans- 
formation of  the  latter,  such  as  takes  place  when  the  caterpillar 
is  changed  into  a  butterfly.  But  such  change  of  the  caterpillar, 
we  know,  takes  place  only  when  it  has  reached  a  certain  state  of 
development.  And  this  is  always  the  case.  When  ripened 
wheat  or  corn  is  harvested,  it  may  be  sown,  and  it  will  produce 
other  wheat  or  corn.  But  if  it  be  harvested  when  very  imma- 
ture, the  grains  will  shrivel,  and,  if  sown,  will  produce  nothing. 
Now  death  comes  to  men  at  all  periods  of  their  life.  The  greater 
part  of  mankind,  indeed,  die  in  infancy  and  early  youth,  before 
their  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  powers  are  at  all  developed. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  contrary  to  all  analogy  that  death  at 
A\  periods  of  life  should  be  simply  transformation,  or  the  pass- 
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ing  from  one  state  of  existence  into  another  as  regards  the  whole 
being.  But  if  death  is  not  always  transformation  in  the  case  of 
man,  then  we  cannot  conceive  of  its  ever  being  such ;  and^  if  the 
soul  cannot  personally  and  consciously  exist  apart  from  the 
body,  we  are,  consequently,  compelled  to  hold,  with  Prof.  Haec- 
kel  and  Dr.  Carus,  that  death  ends  all  as  regards  our  con- 
scious existence.  This  is,  however,  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
teaching  of  Scripture,  as  all  our  readers  will  no  doubt  admit. 

Then  take  the  case  of  Lazarus,  whom  Jesus  called  back  to 
this  life  again  afler  he  had  been  dead  for  four  days.  Accept- 
ing the  Scripture  view  that  body  and  soul  are  separated  at  death, 
this  miracle  is  easily  and  rationally  explained.  Jesus,  by  divine 
power,  brought  soul  and  body  together  again,  and  then  Lazarus 
came  forth  from  his  grave.  But,  according  to  the  theory  we  are 
considering,  as  soon  as  Lazarus  was  dead  he  was  clothed  with  a 
spiritual  body,  and  this  was  given  to  him  as  an  eternal  posses- 
sion. The  question  naturally  presents  itself,  When  Lazarus 
was  raised  from  the  dead,  what  became  of  his  spiritual  body? 
It  could  not  be  separated  from  the  soul,  and  yet  it  could  not  be 
enclosed  in  the  resurrected  body;  for  we  are  expressly  told  that 
the  sensuous  body  does  not  enclose  the  spiritual,  and  that  the 
latter  is  only  potentially  present  in  the  former.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  said  that  it  was  forced  back  again  into  mere  potentiality.  But 
would  not  such  an  explanation  involve  an  absurdity? 

Another  difficult  question  raised  by  the  theory  is,  How  can 
consciousness  immediately  follow  death?  There  can  be  no 
consciousness  apart  from  the  body  it  is  claimed,  and,  furthermore, 
it  is  also  claimed  that  the  actual  development  of  the  spiritual 
body  begins  only  at  death.  Now,  Jesus  said  to  the  penitent 
thief  on  the  cross,  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  to-day  shalt 
thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise"  (Luke,  23:  43).  This  saying 
implies  that  the  penitent  would  be  conscious  immediately  after 
death.  But  is  it  not  at  variance  with  our  scientific  knowledge 
that  a  body  which  would  reach  its  complete  development  only 
in  the  course  of  thousands  of  years,  nevertheless  should  be,  in 
a  few  hours,  so  developed  as  to  enable  its  possessor  the  full  en- 
joyment of  conscious  existence  ? 
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It  is,  however,  in  its  applicmtioa  co  the  resarreetioa  of  Chrut 
Hin^elf,  that  the  worst  featares  of  the  theory  beeoa&e  m^inifest. 
When  Jesus  arose  on  the  morning  of  the  third  <iaj  after  HU 
death,  His  bodj,  which  was  bud  in  the  grmve,  did  not  come  forth, 
but  was  miraeulooslj  reaoWed  into  its  original  elements.  He 
appeared  to  His  disciples  in  His  spiritual  bo<ij  which  was  onlj 
"  the  perfected  counterpart,  in  the  spiritual  world,  (i(  HL§  earthlj 
body."  When  He  presented  HiiBself  to  His  disciples,  and  «aid 
to  them,  **  Behold  mj  hands  and  my  feet  that  it  is  I  myself : 
handle  me  and  see ;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  fiesh  and  bones,  as  je 
see  me  have,"  He  only  ''^  adapted  himself  to  the  neetis  of  His 
disciples,  who  could  not  at  once  rise  up  to  the  proper  apprehen- 
sion of  His  new  resurrection  life.  As  before  His  death  He 
performed  miracles  for  their  benefit  by  reaching  up  irito  the 
sphere  above  nature,  so  now  He  reached  down  from  His  higher 
sphere  of  glorification  and  recalled  into  activity  the  natural 
forces  which  He  no  longer  needed  for  Himself  in  their  earthly 
form."  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  view  of  the 
resurrection  is  not  that  of  the  Gospels. 

Unquestionably  the  evangelisu  were  all  of  the  opinion  that 
the  body  of  Jesus  which  was  laid  in  the  grave  was  that  which 
arose,  and  which  the  disciples  saw.  No  one  who  carefullv  studies 
what  they  have  recorded  concerning  the  resurrection  can  fail  to 
be  convinced  of  this.  The  importance  which  they  attach  to  the 
empty  tomb  itself  proves  that  such  was  the  case.  They  recog- 
nized, indeed,  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  now  controlled  by  the 
spirit  in  such  way  as  to  raise  it  above  the  ordinary  operation  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  which  was  not  the  case  before  His  crucifix- 
ion ;  but  they  nevertheless  believed  it  to  be  of  a  material  character 
and  the  same  He  possessed  before  His  death.  The  fact  that 
they  often  doubted  whether  it  was  Jesus  who  appeared  to  them 
does  not  prove  that  any  great  apparent  change  had  taken  place 
in  His  body,  but  only  that  they  did  not  expect  Him  thus  to 
arise  from  the  dead.  Even  now,  if  some  one  who  was  known  to 
have  died,  should  come  forth  from  the  grave  in  the  same  body 
which  he  had  when  buried,  without  the  least  change  having 
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taken  place  and  without  his  acting  in  any  but  his  ordinary  ways, 
men  would  be  certain  to  be  in  the  same  perplexity  that  the.dis- 
ciples  were,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

If,  however,  the  theory  advocated  in  the  book  we  are  review- 
ing be  correct,  then  the  disciples  and  evangelists  were  in  error 
because  Jesus  misled  them  by  miraculously  resolving  His  earthly 
body  into  its  original  elements.  And  for  His  so  doing  there 
was  no  real  necessity.  For  we  can  see  no  reason  why  Jesus 
could  not  have  assured  His  disciples  of  His  resurrection  with- 
out disposing  of  His  corpse  in  the  way  represented,  if  the  re- 
surrection means  merely  real  existence  after  death  in  a  spiritual 
body  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  counterpart,  in  the  spiritual 
world,  of  our  present  body.  That  He  could  have  done  so,  we 
think,  is  proved  by  the  revelations  made  to  patriarchs  and 
prophets,  and  which  gave  them  certainty.  Moreover,  by  allow- 
ing His  corpse  to  be  subject  to  the  ordinary  process  of  nature 
He  would  have  revealed  the  true  nature  of  His  resurrection  as 
set  forth  in  the  theory  under  review  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave 
no  room  for  doubt  concerning  it.  We  do  believe  that  the  Lord 
in  His  dealings  with  us  adapts  Himself  to  our  needs,  and  we  re- 
joice in  this  manifestation  of  His  love.  But  we  cannot  believe 
that  His  adaptations  are  ever  of  such  a  nature  as  to  mislead 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him ;  for  He  is  the  truth,  as  well 
as  the  way  and  the  life.  Hence  we  are  convinced  that  the 
theory  advanced  is  erroneous  and  likely  to  do  harm. 

But,  perhaps,  it  will  be  asked.  Does  not  the  view  that  the  cruci- 
fied body  of  Jesus  was  raised  up  again,  require  us  to  hold  that 
the  bodies  of  all  the  dead  will  be  similarly  raised,  and  does  not 
this  involve  insuperable  difiiculties  ?  We  think  not.  *'  The  diffi- 
culties," says  Dr.  Strong,  "raised  by  supposing  that  the  same 
matter  may  have  entered  into  the  composition  of  different  bodies 
successively  is  imaginary,  for  the  All-wise  Being,  who  arranges 
human  destiny,  might  easily  prevent  this  fortuity,  and,  in  any 
case,  the  amount  of  such  reused  matter  would  be  too  triflinsr  to 
afibct  the  question  seriously.  But  this  absolute  sameness  of  the 
very  atoms  is  not  necessary,  for,  in   this  sense,  no  individual 
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body  is  the  same  at  different  periods,  hardly,  indeed,  an  hour 
together.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  course  of  every  ten 
years  its  entire  substance  is  replaced.  Its  identity  while  living, 
therefore,  does  not  consist  in  this,  nor  in  any  adventitious  fea- 
ture of  size,  weight,  soundness,  or  aspect,  nor  even  in  its  merely 
sensible  or  conscious  continuity,  but  simply  in  being  composed 
of  similar  mattery  similarly  combined  and  arranged^  and  espe- 
cially by  being  animated  by  the  same  soul,'^  The  soul  of  Jesus 
united  itself  with  the  body  in  the  sepulchre  because  this  was 
still  at  hand,  and  so,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  will  the  souls  of 
others  do,  whose  earthly  bodies  are  still  in  existence  when  the 
resurrection  takes  place.  As  regards  those  whose  bodies  have 
been  resolved  into  their  original  elements,  God  will  reconstitute 
their  bodies  out  of  the  same  kinds  and  proportions  of  matter 
and  in  a  like  organism. 

But  it  may  also  be  asked,  Is  it  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  body  and  soul  should  be  separated,  and  then,  after  long 
ages,  be  suddenly  reunited  again  ?  We  reply,  the  separation  is 
sudden,  and  so  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hold  that  the  reunion 
will  be  sudden  also,  but  rather  the  opposite.  If  it  should  be 
further  said,  that  death  is  generally  the  consummation  of  a 
process,  so,  we  would  reply,  is  the  resurrection.  Death  is 
caused  by  sin,  and  when  sin  is  entirely  overcome,  then  death 
will  also  be  vanquished.  Soul  and  body  may  be  compared  to 
the  waters  of  two  springs  that  flow  together,  and  for  a  time  are 
one,  then  are  divided  by  some  obstructing  island  and  flow  on 
separately  until  the  obstruction  is  overcome,  and  then  reunite 
and  pour  their  waters  into  the  ocean  as  a  single  stream.  Each, 
in  this  case,  in  its  onward  movement,  is  preparing  for  the 
reunion.  So  the  soul  in  the  intermediate  state  is  being  fitted  for 
a  perfect  life,  while  the  material  creation  of  which  the  body  is  a 
part  in  its  onward  movement  is  also  being  fitted  for  such  existence, 
by  union  with  perfected  spirits.  This  is  what  St.  Paul  teaches 
in  Romans  8 :  19-23,  in  which  we  have  the  profoundest  philos- 
ophy of  history  yet  written. 

From  what  has  now  been  said  it  will  be  observed  that  we 
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differ  greatly  from  the  author  whose  book  we  have  been  review- 
ing as  regards  the  true  nature  of  death  and  the  resurrection. 
We  believe,  with  the  great  body  of  the  Church  of  all  ages^  that 
death  in  all  its  forms  is  the  wages  of  sin,  and  that  it  separates 
soul  and  body ;  that  after  the  separation  the  soul  continues  its 
conscious  existence  in  a  state  of  happiness  as  regards  the 
righteous,  and  of  misery  as  regards  the  unrighteous  ;  that  at 
the  resurrection  which  will  take  place  when  Christ  comes  again, 
soul  and  body  will  be  reunited  and  completely  perfected;  and  that 
then,  the  righteous  will  enjoy  the  greatest  blessedness  and  glory, 
and  the  wicked  be  exposed  to  the  greatest  shame  and  misery. 
These  things  we  hold  are  clearly  revealed  in  God's  Word,  and 
beyond  them  we  can  know  nothing  certainly  either  concerning 
death  or  the  resurrection.  None  of  these  things  are  in  conflict 
with  any  of  the  discoveries  of  science,  or,  indeed,  can  be, 
because  they  lie  beyond  the  province  of  science.  Speculation 
concerning  them,  after  giving  much  attention  to  it,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  believe,  always  does  more  harm  than  good.  ''The 
secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord,  our  God." 
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The  Song  of  Solomon  and  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.  By  Walter 
F.  Adenej,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  and  Church 
History,  New  College,  London.  New  York :  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son, 
51  East  Tenth  Street.     1895.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  Book  of  Jeremiah.  Chapters  xxi-lii.  By  W.  H.  Bennett,  M.  A., 
Professor  of  Old  Testament  Languages  and  Literature,  Haeknej  and  New 
Colleges.  New  York :  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  51  East  Tenth  Street. 
1895.     Price,  |1.50. 

These  two  volumes  are  recent  issues  of  the  seriei  entitled  *^  The 
Expositor's  Bible,''  which  is  rapidly  approaching  completion.  Both 
are  works  of  superior  merit.  Professor  Adeney's  Exposition  of  the 
Song  of  Solomon  and  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  is,  indeed ,  un- 
usually interesting  and  instructive.  The  same  is  true,  also,  of 
Professor  Bennett's  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah.  In  both 
works  the  results  of  the  best  and  latest  scholarship  are  brought  to 
bear  on  the  exposition,  and  many  important  questions  are  discussed 
which  are  of  special  interest  at  the  present  time.  No  one,  we  feel 
assured,  can  read  either  volume  without  profit  We  therefore 
heartily  commend  both  to  the  attention  of  ail  our  readers  who  are 
interested  in  acquainting  themselves  with  the  real  teachings  of  Grod's 
Word.  To  any  library  they  will  prove  a  valuable  and  useful  addi- 
tion. 

The  Christless  Nations.  By  Bishop  J.  M.  Thobum,  D.D.  New  York: 
Hunt  &  Eaton.     Cincinnati :     Cranston  &  Curts.     1895.    Price,  $1.00. 

This  volume  consists  of  a  series  of  addresses  on  Christless  Nations 
and  kindred  subjects  delivered  at  Syracuse  University  on  the  Qraves 
Foundation  during  the  present  year.  The  different  addresses  treat, 
respectively,  of  The  Christless  Nations,  Missionary  Possibilities, 
Woman  in  the  Mission  Field,  Missionary  Polity,  New  Testament 
Missions,  and  Wayside  Views.  All  the  addresses  are  able  and  re- 
plete with  valuable  thought.  The  work  should  be  read  by  all  who 
are  interested  and  engaged  in  missionary  work.  Much  may  be 
learned  from  it,  which  will  be  found  of  service. 
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The  Wat  Out.  A  Solution  of  the  Temperance  Question.  By  ReT.  Hugh 
Montgomery.  With  an  Introduction  by  Daniel  Dorchester,  D.D.  New 
York:  Hunt  &  Eaton.  Ciuciunati :  Cranston  &Curt8.   1895.   Pricey  $1.00. 

Dr.  Dorchester  says  of  the  author  of  this  book :  "  He  is  one  of 
the  livest  of  Irishmen.  Witty,  ([uaint,  bold,  eccentric,  but  withal 
teuder,  ^^entle  and  persistent.  A  radical  of  radicals,  yet  he  is  not 
hide-bound,  dry  or  bitter,  but  cheerful,  sympathetic  and  tactfiiL" 
The  book  itself  proves  the  truthfulness  of  this  description  of  the 
author.  It  is  entertaining,  and  presents  much  that  is  worthy  of 
consideration,  though  we  cannot  accept  all  its  views  and  statements 
as  correct.  The  way  out,  according  to  Rev.  Montgomery,  is  total 
abfilinence.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  all  would  practice  this, 
the  temperance  question  would  be  solved. 

The  Peoi»t-,eVs  Birle.  DisoourMw  upon  Holy  Scripture.  By  Joseph  Parker, 
D.l>.,  London.  Kpiiepians*-Revelation8.  New  York  and  Toronto: 
Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company.     1895.    Price,  $1.50. 

This  volume  completes  **  The  People's  Bible,"  the  publication  of 
which  began  fif\een  years  ago.  To  the  work  attention  has  frequently 
been  called  in  this  Review  as  the  different  volumes  have  appeared. 
The  present  volume,  though  the  twenty-eighth,  is  as  bright  and 
sparkling,  and  as  replete  with  instruction  as  any  of  its  predecessors. 
Of  \ts  author  the  late  Charles  H.  Spurgeon  said :  *^  Dr.  Parker  con- 
denses wnnderfullv,  and  throws  a  splendor  of  diction  over  all  that 
he  pours  forth.  He  seems  to  say  all  that  can  be  said  upon  a  pas- 
sage ;  at  times  he  gives  only  an  outline  and  leaves  the  filling  up  to 
the  thoughtful  reader.  One  is  struck  with  the  singular  ability  and 
special  originality  of  Dr.  I'arker.  He  is  no  repeater  of  old  remarks, 
nor  is  he  a  superfluous  commentator.  He  is  a  man  of  genius,  and, 
whenever  he  has  anything  to  say,  he  says  it  in  his  own  striking  man- 
ner. His  track  is  hiH  own,  and  the  jewels  which  he  lets  fall  in  his 
progress  are  from  his  own  caskets;  this  will  give  a  permanent  value 
to  his  works  when  the  productions  of  copyists  will  be  forgotten." 

TiTK  (m»si'kl  OF  Ui'DDiiA.  Acconling  to  Old  Kecords.  Told  by  Paul  Cams. 
Third  Kdiiion.     <'liir»go:   The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company.     1895. 

Pri.v,  ?!l.(M). 

A  noti(re  of  the  second  edition  of  this  work  api)eared  in  the  July 
nuiiiljer  of  this  Ki:vii:w.  The  present  edition  is  in  every  respect  the 
same  as  the  preceding,  and  therefore  demands  no  special  notice.  The 
fact  that  it  has  been  so  soon  called  for  is,  however,  a  strong  testi- 
mony to  the  merits  of  the  book  and  shows  that  it  is  appreciated. 
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